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general pardon to all ſuch as would return to their | 


duty; which had a greater effect on their leader 
than on his followers. Lovel, who had neither 
courage nor capacity to conduct the enterprize in 
which he had raſhly embarked, was fo terrified at 
the expected deſertion of his troops, that he ſud- 
denly withdrew himſelf; and, after lurking ſome 
time in Lancaſhire, made his eſcape into Flanders, 
where he was protected by the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy. His army then ſubmitted themſelves to 
the mercy of the King; and the other rebels, diſ- 
couraged by this defection of their friends, raiſed 


the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed themſelves. 


The Staffords took ſanctuary in the church of 
Colnham, a village near Abingdon; but the Court 
of King's Bench having declared that this place 
was not privileged to protect rebels and traitors, 
they were forced from thence. The elder was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn; the younger, pleading that he 
had been miſſed by his“ brother, obtained a par- 
don. 

Henry's joy for this ſucceſs was ſoon after aug- 
mented by the birth of a Prince—on the twentieth 
of September—to whom he gave the name of Ar- 
thur, in memory of the famous Britiſh King of that 
name, from whom, it was pretended, the family 
of Tudor derived their deſcent. 

Though Henry had been able to defeat this re- 
bellion, which had been haſtily planned, and un- 
ſkilfully conducted, his government was become 
in general unpopular. The ſource of public diſ- 
content aroſe chiefly from his 1aveterate prejudices 
againſt the Houle of York, which had urged him 
to many acts of oppreſſion and ſeverity. It was 
obſerved, that not only a decided preference on all oc- 
caſions was given to the Lancaſtrians, but that many 


of the oppoſite party had been treated with extreme 


rigour, and had been bereaved of their fortunes by 
acts of attainder. A general reſumption had paſſed 
of all grants made by the Princes of the Houle of 
York: and though this ſeverity had been maſked 
beneath the pretence that the diminution of the 
revenue was ſo great as to render it wholly inade- 
quate to ſupport the dignity of the crown; and 
though the grants, during the latter years of Henry 
the Sixth, were reſumed by the ſame law; yet the 
Yorkiſts, being the principal ſufferers by the re- 
ſumption, thought it chiefly levelled againſt them- 
ſelves. The rigorous impriſonment of the Earl 
of Warwick excited compaſſion for innocence op- 
preſſed ; and his confinement in the Tower, the 
very place in which the children of Edward had 
met with their untimely death, made the public 
expect a ſimilar cataſtrophe for him, and extorted 
from them an unwilling compariſon between their 
preſent Sovereign and the deteſted tyrant who had 
murdered his nephews: and when they remarked 
that the Queen herſelf was harſhly treated, and 
even after the birth of a ſon was not admitted to 
the honour of a public coronation, Henry's pre- 
poſſeſſions were then concluded to be fixed and im- 


pla acable, and his ſubjects became equally obſtinate 


in cheir diſguſt to his government. Nor were che 
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manner and addreſs of the King calculated to re- 
move the prejudices which his conduct had excited; 
on the contrary, they only tended to enforce obe- 


dience through the medium of fear, and were in- 


capable of commanding either reſpect or eſteem. 
While the high idea entertained of his policy and 
vigour repreſſed the factious ſpirit of the Nobles, 
the effects of his unpopular government ſoon ap- 
peared, by incidents of an extraordinary nature. 

There lived at Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
Prieſt, who poſſeſſed ſome craft, and ſtill more 
temerity. This man had adopted the project of 
diſturbing Henry's government by raiſing a pre- 
tender to the throne ; and for that purpoſe he fixed 
on Lambert Simnel, a youth of fificen years of 
age, who was the ſon of a baker; and who, being 
endowed with underſtanding greatly above his 
years, and addreſs above his condition, ſeemed well 
adapted to perſonate a Prince of royal extraction. 
A report had been induſtriouſly propagated, and 
greedily received by the people, that Richard Duke 
of York, ſecond ſon of Edward the Fourth, had 
eſcaped the fate of his brother by a ſecret flight 
from the Tower, and now lay concealed in Eng- 
land. Simon, taking advantage of this rumour, 
had at firſt inſtructed his pupil to aſſume that name, 
which he found to be held in ſuch eſteem by the 
public; but, hearing afterwards a new report that 
the young Earl of Warwick had effected his eſcape, 
and obſerving that this news was productive of 
equal ſatisfaction with the other, he changed the 
plan of his impoſture, and inſtructed his pupil to 
perſonate that unfortunate Prince. Though Simnel 
was qualified by nature for the part he was choſen 
to act, yet was it remarked, that his information 
reſpecting the affairs of the Royal Family, parti- 
cularly the adventures of the Earl of Warwick, 
was ſuch as he could not be ſuppoſed to have de- 
rived from one of Simon's condition; from whence 
it was. conjectured, that perſons of higher rank, 
partizans of the Houſe of York, had laid the plan 
of this conſpiracy, and conveyed proper inſtruc- 
tions to the inſtruments of their machinations, Even 
the Queen-Dowager herſelf became an obje& of 
ſuſpicion; though what could have induced her to 
attempt the ſubverſion of the government of her 
ſon-in-law, it is difficult to conceive; unleſs, in- 
deed, we may ſuppoſe that her indignation at the 
unworthy treatment experienced by her daughter 
might have urged her to ſo deſperate an under- 
taking. 

When Simon thought his project was ripe for 
execution, he conveyed his pupil to Ireland, where 
he was conſcious the riſque of detection would be leſs 
than in England. That iſland, which was zealoufly 
a ttached to the Houſe of York, and ſtill retained 
an affectionate regard for the memory of Clarence, 
Warwick's father, who had been their governor, 
was improvidently allowed by Henry to remain in 
the ſame condition in which he found it on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne; and all the officers and coun- 
ſellors who had been appointed by Richard till 
preſerved their abet. No ſooner did Simnel 
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preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection as the 
unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous noble- 
man, not ſuſpecting ſo bold an impoſture, gave 
credit to his tale, and immediately conſulted with 
his friends on the proper mode of proceeding in 
this ſingular emergency. Theſe he found equally 
credulous with himſelf; and, as the news of Sim- 
nel's arrival became known, the authenticity of his 
account obtained univerſal belief, and the people of 
Dublin haſtened to tender their allegiance to him as 
to the true Plantagenet. Yielding to a deluſion 
which flattered their natural propenſity, they over- 
looked the daughters of Edward the Fourth, who 
ftood before Warwick in the order of ſucceſſion: 
they attended Simnel as their Sovereign; lodged 
him in the Caſtle of Dublin; crowned him with a 
diadem taken from a ſtatue of the Virgin; and 
publicly proclaimed him King, by the appellation 
of Edward the Sixth. The whole ifland followed 
the example of the metropolis; and ſo little was 
Henry eſteemed, that not a perſon ſtepped forth to 
aſſert his rights. 

The King was greatly alarmed at the receipt of 
this intelligence; and, though he was anxious to 
repair to the ſcene of revolt, that his preſence might 
promote it's more ſpeedy ſuppreſſion, he was fearful 
that the contagion might reach England, and his 
abſence expole him to ſerious danger. Perplexed 
by theſe conſiderations, he convened his Privy- 
Council, and held frequent conſultations on the 
meaſures to be adopted in ſo alarming a conjunc- 
ture. The firſt event which followed theſe delibera- 
tions excited general ſurprize : it was the ſeizure of 
the Queen-Dowager; the confiſcation of all her 
propeity, both real and perſonal, without any form 
of trial; and the confinement of her perion in the 
Monaſtery of Bermondſey. This violent exertion 
of authority, which only the moſt urgent neceſſity 
could palliate, and which nothing could juſtify, 
was covered with a very flimſy pretence. It was 
alledged tat, notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement 
to marry her daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded 
to the ſolicitations and menaces of Richard, and 
had delivered that Princeſs and her ſiſters into his 
power. This offence, therefore, both frivolous and 
obſolete, was ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of 
the ſevere treatment ſhe experienced; and, as Lord 
Bacon obſerves, it was generally believed that the 
King, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a relation of a 
conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked his vengeance 
or precaution under colour of a crime known to the 
whole world. This ſuſpicion afterwards acquired 
additional force, when it was found that the un- 
happy Queen, though ſhe ſurvived this difgrace 
ſeveral years, was never treated with greater lenity, 
but was ſuffered to paſs the remainder of her days 
in poverty, ſolitude, and confinement. 

The next meaſure purſued by Henry was leſs 
reprehenſible. He ordered Warwick to be taken 
from the Tower; to be led in proceſſion through the 
{treets of London; then conducted to St. Paul's, 
and there be expoſed to public inſpection : he even 
directed that ſome men of rank, attached to the 
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Houſe of York, and beſt acquainted with the per. 
ſon of this Prince, ſhould approach and converſe 
with him; and he truſted that theſe, being con- 
vinced of the abſurd impoſture of Simnel, would 
put a ſtop to the credulity of the populace. The 
expedient was attended with the deſired effect in 
England; but, in Ireland, the people ſtill perſiſted 
in their revolt, and zealouſſy retorted on the King 
the reproach of propagating an impoſture, and 
of having ſhewn a counterfeit Warwick to the 
public. 

Henry ſoon found reaſon to ſuſpect that the con- 
ſpiracy planned againſt his government was more 
formidable than he had at firſt apprehended. On 
the favourable reception of Simnel in Ireland, John 
Earl of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Edward 
the Fourth, whom his uncle Richard had declared 
preſumptive heir to the crown, ſanctioned the im- 
poſture by his countenance and protection. Having 
fixed a ſecret correſpondence with Sir Thomas 
Broughton, a man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, 
he retired to Flanders, where Lovel had arrived 
before him; and he lived for ſome time in the 
court of his aunt Margaret, Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
by whom he had been invited over. That Princeſs, 
being juſtly incenſed at Henry's ungenerous con- 
duct to her niece, as well as at his virulent perſecu- 
tion of all the partizans of the Houſe of York, 
chearfully embarked in the enterprize of Simnel, 
to the formation of which it is indeed probable 
ſhe had ſecretly concurred; and, after having con- 
ſulted with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhe hired a body 
of two thouſand veteran Germans, under the com- 


mand of Martin Swart, an officer of courage and 


experience, and ſent them over, accompanied by 
theſe two noblemen, to Simnel, in Ireland. The 
Iriſh, encouraged by this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
thought nothing but reſolution and activity were 
requiſite to bring their projects to a happy conclu- 
ſion: they therefore reſolved to invade England, 
where they fully expected to be joined by all the 
friends of the Houſe of York; which junction, they 
did not doubt, would enable them to effect the de- 
poſition of Henry, 

The King, in the mean time, apprized of the 
motions of his enemies, made every neceſſary pre- 
paration to repel their attacks. He ordered twa 
armies to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Oxford. He 
confined in the Tower the Marquis of Dorſet, who 
he ſuſpected would be happy to embrace the pre- 
ſent opportunity of reſenting the injuries ſuſtained 
by his mother, the Queen-Dowager; and, to im- 
preſs the minds of his ſubjects with favourable ideas 
of his ſanctity, he performed a pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Walſingham, famous for miracles, and 
there offered up prayers for a happy deliverance 
from his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel had landed at Fou- 
drey, in Lancaſhire, he drew together his forces, 
and advanced towards the enemy as far as Coventry. 
The rebels, having been joined by Sir Thomas 

Rroughton, 
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Broughton, and a ſmall number of Engliſh male- 
contents, had began their march towards the nor- 
thern counties; which, being moſt diſaffected to 
Henry's government, they imagined would bring 
them a great acceſſion of force, They were, how- 
ever, diſappointed in their expectations; for the 
people in general—inſpired with dread by the King's 
reputation for ſucceſs and conduct; averſe to form 
a junction with foreign invaders; and convinced, 
moreover, of Simnel's impoſture—either obſerved 
a perfect neutrality, or gave aſſiſtance to the Royal 
army. The Earl of Lincoln, therefore, who com- 
manded the rebels, finding no hopes but in victory, 
reſolved to bring the matter to a ſpeedy deciſion; 
and the King, not leſs anxious to ſuppreſs the re- 
volt, leſt the ſpirit of diſaffection ſhould diffuſe 
itſelf over his kingdom, and encouraged by a great 
acceſſion of volunteers, who had joined him under 
the Earl of Shrewſhury and Lord Strange, fa- 
voured the proje& of Lincoln by offering him 
battle. The two armies met at the village of Stoke, 
in the county of Nottingham, on the ſixth of June 
1487; when an action took place, more obſtinate 
and bloody than could have been expected from 
the great inequality of their force. All the leaders 
of the rebels were determined either to conquer or 
die; and their followers appear to have adopted the 
ſame heroic reſolution, The Germans, courageous 
and well-diſciplined, ſuſtained the attacks of the 
Royaliſts with incredible fortitude: the Iriſh, too, 
though ill- armed, and almoſt defenceleſs, diſplayed 
great ſpirit and intrepidity. But, after a conflict 
of three hours, the ſuperiority of numbers pre- 
vailed, and gave to Henry a deciſive victory, though 
not without conſiderable loſs. Lincoln, Brough- 
ton, and Swart, periſhed in the field, with four 
thouſand of their followers; and, as Lovel was 
never more heard of, he is ſuppoſed to have ex- 
perienced a ſimilar fate. Simnel, with his tutor 
Simon, was taken priſoner : the latter, being a 
prieſt, was not amenable to law, and was therefore 
only committed to cloſe cuſtody. Henry, actuated 
either by motives of policy or contempt, pardoned 
the pretender to his crown, and made him a ſcullion 
in the Royal kitchen; whence he was afterwards 
adyanced to the rank of a falconer, in which ca- 
pacity he died. 

Immediately after the battle, the King made a 
progreſs into the northern counties; where he ex- 
hibited numerous proofs of his rigorous and vin- 
dictive diſpoſition. He made a ſtrict enquiry after 
thoſe who had aſſiſted or favoured the rebels; but, 
in the puniſhments he inflicted, he was careful to 
make his revenge ſubſervient to his avarice. Heavy 
fines were levied upon the delinquents, by courts 
arbitrary both in their inſtitution and proceedings; 
and as a rumour prevailed, before the battle of 
Stoke, that the rebels had defeated the Royaliſts, 
and compelled the King to ſeek for ſafety in flight, 
Henry reſolved to interpret the belief or propaga- 
tion of this report as a mark of diſaffection, and 
accordingly puniſhed many for that pretended 
crime. After he had gratified his revenge by the 
puniſhment of his enemies, he prudently reſolved 


move the ſubject of complaint: the 
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| to ſatisfy his ſubjects in a point which, though a 


mere ceremony, they had long ardently deſired. 
The Queen had been married near two years, but 
had not yet been crowned; and this impolitic delay 
had given great offence to the public, and was one 
chief ſource of the diſaffection which prevailed 
againſt his government. Convinced by experience 
of the folly of his conduct, he now haſtened to re- 
Queen was ac- 
cordingly crowned at Weſtminſter, with the uſual 
ſolemnities, on the twenty-fifth of November 1487 ; 
and on this occaſion the Marquis of Dorſet, who 
had been apprehended on vague ſuſpicions, was re- 
leaſed from confinement. 

Henry, having reſtored tranquillity to his do- 
minions, ſoon found himſelf at leiſure to attehd to 
the ſtate of continental politics, which began to re- 
quire his interference. But, in order to give a juſt 
account of his foreign tranſactions, it will be re- 
quiſite to take a curſory view of the relative ſitu- 
ations of the. neighbouring kingdoms; beginning 
with Scotland, which lies moſt contiguous. 

James the Third, who now filled the Scottiſh 
throne, being a Prince of mean capacity, and in- 


capable of any vigorous exertions, was obliged to 


reſign the reins of government to his miniſters; but, 
in the ſelection of his favourites, he had always been 
ſo unfortunate as to incur the diſpleaſure of his ſub- 
jects, or to involve himſelf in difficulty or diſtreſs. 
When he beſtowed his confidence on any of the 
principal nobility, he found them ever more anxious 
to promote the exaltation of their family than the 
welfare of the ſtate; and, when his favour was tranſ- 
ferred to any perſon of meaner extraction, the 
haughty Barons, enraged at the power of an up- 
ſtart minion, found in his elevation a plauſible ſub- 
ject for revolt. A kingdom thus ſituated could 
have oppoſed but a feeble reſiſtance to the attempts 
of a foreign invader; and, had Henry been inſpired 
with a ſpirit of conqueſt, his contiguity to Scotland 
afforded him a tempting opportunity to annex that 
country to the crown: but, as he was conſcious that 
a regular military force, to which the Engliſh were 
hitherto unaccuſtomed, would be requiſite to retain 
in ſubjection a warlike people ſubdued by arms, he 
preferred the renewal of the peace with Scotland, 
and ſent an embaſly to James for that purpoſe. The 
Scots, however, would only conſent. to a truce for 
ſeven years; which was accordingly ſigned, 

Spain had now become formidable by the union 
of Arragon and Caſtile in the perſons of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella; who, being endued with great capa- 
cities, exerted their force in enterprizes the moſt 
advantageous to their combined monarchy, They 
had undertaken the conqueſt of Granada from the 
Moors, and had nearly compleated their deſign. 
T hat expedition gave new life to the military genius 
of Spain; the attainment of honour and ſecurity was 
effected; and her Princes, no longer awed by do- 
meſtic enemies, began to take part in all the tran- 
ſactions of Europe, and to acquire a diſtinction in 
every war and negotiation. 

Maximilian, King of the Romans, ſon of the Em- 
peror Frederic, had, by the death of his conſort, the 
heireſs 
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heireſs of Burgundy, loft a great part of the in- 


fluence which that connection had given him over 
the Netherlands: for, though he had claimed the 
government as tutor to his ſon Philip, and his au- 
thority had been acknowledged by Brabant, Hol- 
lund, and fome other provinces, Flanders and Hai- 
tault ſtil] reſiſted his claim, which had engaged him 
in a long and expenſive war with that reſolute people, 
whoſe ſpirit he could never wholly ſubdue. That 
he might free himſelf from the oppoſition of France, 
lie had concluded a peace with Lewis the Eleventh; 
and had given his daughter Margaret, then an in- 
fant, in marriage to the Dauphin; together with 
Artois, Franche-Compte, and Charolois, as her 
dowry: but he was diſappointed in his view; for, 
though the Dauphin had ſucceeded to the crown by 
the appellation of Charles the Eighth, Maximilian 
ſtill ſound the inſurrections in Flanders fomented 
and encouraged by the Court of France—in com- 
pliance with the treacherous ſyſtem of politics which 


has ever diſgraced the rulers of that perfidious | 


nation. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
received ſuch a conſiderable augmentation of her 
power and greatneſs, as, had not the\ other courts 
of Europe acquired addirional ſtrength at the ſame 
time, mult have given her a dangerous influence in 
European politics. Moſt of the great fiefs—ſuch as 
Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Gui- 
ene, Provence, and Burgundy—had been united 
to the crown ; the Engliſh had been expelled from 
all their conqueſts; and the authority of the Prince 
was ſo greatly extended, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
as to render him equally formidable to his own 
ſubjects and to the neighbouring nations. Lewis 
the Eleventh, indeed, whoſe vigour and talents had 
chiefly contributed to this aggrandizement of the 


ſtate, was dead, and had left a minor ſon to ſuſtain 


the weight of the monarchy: but, having entruſted 
the adminiſtration of his affairs to his daughter 
Anne, Lady of Beaujeu, a woman of high ſpirit 
and ſtrong talents, the French power ſuffered no 
diminution; on the contrary, this Princeſs formed 
and accompliſhed the project of uniting to the 
crown Brittany, the laſt and moſt independent fief 
of the monarchy. 

In Brittany, the Nobles, diſguſted with the con- 
duct of Peter Landais, who had now the chief 
management of affairs, had formed a conſpiracy 
againſt him; and, after many tumults, had actually 
put him to death. Dreading the reſentment of 
their Prince for this violent invaſion of his autho- 
rity, they had applied for protection to the miniſtry 
of France; who determined to profit by their diſſen- 
ſions, and by the introduction of a powerful army, 
under the ſpecious pretence of promoting domeſtic 
ſecurity, to obtain poſition of the dutchy. 

Lewis, Duke of Orleans, firſt Prince of the 
Blood, and preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had 
diſputed the adminiſtration with Anne of Beaujeu, 
and even proceeded to ſupport his pretenſions by 
force: but, as his ſchemes had been haſtily pro- 
jected, and raſhly purſued, he was ſpeedily reduced 
to obedience, and compelled to accept of ſuch terms 
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| ment that protection ſnould be withdrawn. 
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as the French miniſtry choſe to impoſe upon im. 
Still, however, actuated by the ſame ſentiments of 
ambition, and farther impelled by fears for his per- 
ſonal ſafety, he fled from France, and retired to the 
court of the Duke of Brittany, who was deſirous to 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the inſidious defigns of 
Anne of Beaujeu by the credit and influence of the 
Duke of Orleans. That nobleman, too, finding 
that he had gained an entire aſcendant over the 
Duke of Brittany, had perſuaded many of his par- 


tizans to join him; and had conceived the project 


of aggrandizing himſelf by an alliance with Anne, 
heireſs of that opulent dutchy. 

The Nobles of Brittany, to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Orleans, to whoſe authority 
they were as unwilling to ſubmit as to that of their 
late miniſter, continued their applications to France, 
and even engaged the Regent to invade their coun- 
try: but, that they might not ſacrifice their inde- 
penden22 to the gratification of their revenge, they 
expreſsly ſpecified the number of troopsto be em- 
ployed in that ſervice; and ſtipulated, that no forti- 
fied place ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the hands 
of the invaders. Theſe terms, however, as might 
naturally be ſuppoſed, were wholly diſregarded by 
the French; who, entering Brittany with a very 
numerous army, reduced and garriſoned the towns 
of Ploermel, Vannes, and Dinant; and, having 
compelled the Duke of Orleans to take refuge in 
Nantz, laid ſiege to that city, The Nobles f 
Brittany now began to be ſenſible of their error; 
and, perceiving the deſigns of the French, gra- 
dually withdrew from their army. But the Court 
of France, having proceeded ſo far, was not to be 
deterred from purſuing her favourite project of re- 
ducing Brittany to ſubjection; and the ſtare of Eu- 
rope was ſuch as appeared to favour her ſchemes. 

Maximilian was, indeed, engaged in cloſe alliance 
with the Duke of Brittany, and had even made pro- 
poſals for marrying his daughter; but his indigence, 
and the inſurrections of the Flemings, prevented 
him from affording that aſſiſtance which was ex- 
pected from him. Ferdinand's attention was wholly 
engaged in the conqueſt of Granada; and, had he 
even been unoccupied, it was well known that the 
reſignation of Rouſillon and Cerdagne, to which 
he had claims, would have effectually ſecured his 
neutrality. England alone was both enabled by 
her power, and invited by her intereſt, to ſupport 
the independence of the Bretons. Of this the Re- 
gent was aware; and, to avert the ftorm which the 
expected from that quarter, ſhe ſent ambaſſadors to 
England, to congratulate Henry on his ſucceſs in 
ſubduing the rebels; and, at the fame time, to 
make the greateſt profeſſions of amity, eſteem, and 
confidence. 

The ambaſſadors ſought to perſuade Henry that, 
in the conteſt between the Court of France and the 
Duke 'of Brittany, the latter was the aggreſſor, in 
having afforded protection to the Duke of Orleans, 
who had been guilty of treaſonable practices; and 
that the war, which on the part of France they 
affirmed was merely defenſive, would ceaſe the mo- 
They 
farther 
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further obſerved, that their maſter was ſenſible of 
the obligations which Henry owed to the Duke of 
Brittany for protecting him in the hour of diſtreſs; 
hut reminded him, at the ſame time that, at a 
more critical period, Francis, or his miniſters, had 
forſaken him, and reduced him to ſeek for refuge 
in the Court of France, where he had not only ex- 
perienced the moſt hoſpitable reception, but received 
that aſſiſtance which had laid the foundation of his 
ſubſequent ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons, they hoped 
that, if the ſituation of Henry's affairs precluded 
the poſſibility of returning the obligation to France 
on the preſent occaſion, he would at leaſt be in- 
duced to obſerve a perfect neutrality. In order to 
ſtrengthen this plauſive diſcourſe, they imparted to 
Henry, as in confidence, the intention of their So- 
vereign, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have ſettled the diſ- 
putes in Brittany, to enforce by arms his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Naples: a. proje& which, they 
knew, could give no umbrage to the Court of 
England. 

Henry, however, was not to be deceived by 
theſe artful evaſions; but, as he imagined that 
France could not ſucceed in her attempts, he was 
induced to liſten to the dictates of his avarice, which 
rendered him averſe to all foreign enterprizes and 
diſtant expeditions, however politic and neceſſary 
to the future ſafety of his dominions. He there- 
fore determined to try the expedient of negotiation; 
and with that view diſpatched Urſwic, his almoner, 
a man of addreſs and ability, to make an offer of 
mediation to the contending parties. This am- 
baſſador found Anne of Beaujeu, now Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, engaged in the ſiege of Nantz ; and, 
having made known to her the purport of his 
Journey, that able Princeſs accepted with alacrity 
Henry's proffer of mediation, under the idea that 
the Duke of Orleans, from a conſciouſneſs that his 
ruin mult form the baſis of an accommodation, 
would exert his utmoſt influence with the Duke of 
Brittany to reject the propoſal of the Engliſh Mo- 
narch. The event juſtified her prudence, When 
the ambaſſador made the ſame offer to the Duke 
of Brittany, he was anſwered, in the name of that 
Prince, that, in ſuch a perilous conjuncture, he ex- 
pected from Henry the moſt effeCtual aſſiſtance, 
rather than a fruitleſs offer of mediation, which 
could not tend in the ſmalleſt degree to impede the 
progreſ: of the French arms: that, if Henry's gra- 
titude were not ſufficient to impel him to the adop- 
tion of ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, at leaſt, ſhould 
ſuggeſt to him how very important it was to Eng- 
land to prevent the annexation of the dutchy of 
Brittany to the crown of France. 

This anſwer did not perſuade the King to depart 
from that line of conduct which he had previouſly 
determined to purſue; and, indeed, when he learned 

that the Bretons, anxious for the ſafety of their 
Prince, had collected a body of ſixty thouſand pea- 
ſants, and compelled the French to raiſe the ſiege 
of Nantz, he was fortified in his opinion that the 
Court of France would experience ſuch inſur- 
mountable obſtacles to the accompliſhment of their 
object as would finally oblige them to abandon their 
Vor. II. 
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deſign. He continued, therefore, his cautious ſcheme 
of negotiation, and thereby became a dupe to the 
artifices of the French miniſtry; who, ſtill profeſ- 
ſing the moſt pacific intentions, ſent Lord Bernard 
Daubigny, a Scotch Nobleman, to London, to per- 
ſuade Henry to perſiſt in his offers of mediation to 
the Duke of Brittany. The King, on his part, 
diſpatched another emboſly, conſiſting of Urſwic, 
the Abbot of Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonſtal; 
who were charged with new propoſals for an ac- 
commodation. 

No ſuccours, meanwhile, were provided for the 

diſtrefſed Bretons. Lord Woodville, uncle to the 
Queen, having aſked permiſſion to raiſe privately 
a body of volunteers, and tranſport them into Brit- 
tany, met with a refuſal; which, however, did not 
prove ſufficient to deter him from his purpoſe, 
Being Governor of the Iſle of Wight, he went 
thither, and raiſed four hundred men, whom he im- 
mediately conducted to the aſlilance of the Bre- 
tons; but this enterprize proved fatal to it's pro- 
jector, and afforded ſmall relief to the unhappy 
Duke. The Bretons raſhly engaged in a general 
action with the French at St. Aubin, on the twenty- 
eighth of July 1488, where they ſuſtained a total 
defeat. Woodville, and all the Engliſh, were put to 
the ſword; together with a body of Bretons, who 
had been accoutred in the garb of Engliſhmen, in 
order to ſtrike a greater terror into the French, to 
whom the martial proweſs of this nation, was always 
formidable. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince 
of Orange, with many other perſons of rank, were 
taken priſoners; and the military force of Brittany 
was totally broken. The death of the Duke, which 
followed ſoon after, threw affairs into ſtill greater 
confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with a 
total loſs of it's independence. 

Henry, in the mean time, having obſerved that 
the ancient animoſity of the Engliſh to France was 
revived by the recent ſucceſs of that power, reſolved 
to profit by this diſpoſition, in order to gain ſup- 
plies under pretence of marching to the relief of 
Brittany. He had accordingly ſummoned a Par- 
lament at Weſtminſter, who granted him a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy. But money was at that time more 
eaſily granted than levied in England: the counties 
of Durham and York, always diſcontented with 
Henry's government, and farther provoked by the 
late rigorous treatment they had ſuſtained after the 
ſuppreſſion of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the com- 
miſſioners appointed to levy the tax. The Earl of 
Northumberland, having informed the King of this 
inſurrection, received orders to enforce the execution 
of the impoſt: but the attempt proved fatal to that 
nobleman; for the inſurgents, enraged at his inter- 
ference, flew to arms, attacked his houſe, and put 
him to death. Nor did they ſtop here; but, by the 
advice of one John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow 
of low birth, they choſe Sir John Egremont for 
their leader, and prepared themſelves for a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance. The King, apprized of their pro- 
ceedings, immediately levied an army, which he 
entruſted to the command of the Earl of Surrey; 
| and this nobleman, encountering the rebels, ſup- 

D preſſed 
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preſſed the infurreftion, and took Achamber pri- 


ſoner, who was ſoon after executed. But Sir John 
Egremont fled to the court of the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, the uſual retreat of all ſuch as were diſaf- 
ſected to the government of England. 

As the diſtreſſes of the Bretons daily increaſed, 
Henry found himſelf obliged, much againſt his in- 
clination, to adopt more vigorous meaſures for their 
relief than he had hitherto purſued. On the death 
of the Duke, the French had revived ſome anti- 
quated claims to the dominion of the dutchy; and, 
as the Duke of Orleans was now a captive in France, 
their former pretence for hoſtilities could no longer 
be employed as a cover to their ambition. The 
King reſolved, therefore, to engage as an auxiliary 
to Brittany; and to conſult the intereſts, as well as 
deſires of his people, by an attempt to oppoſe the 
dangerous progreſs of the French power. Having 
entered into a league with Maximilian and Ferdi- 
nand, he levied a body of troops, to the number of 
ſix thouſand men, and ſent them into Brittany, un- 
der the conduct of Lord Willoughby of Broke. 
Anxious, however, for the re-payment of his ex- 
pences, he had previouſly ſtipulated with the young 
Dutcheſs, that two ſea-port towns ſhould be deli- 
vered into his hands, there to remain till the charges 


of the armament ſhould be refunded, The Eng- 


liſh forces, for ſome time, made the Bretons maſters 
of the field; the French retired into their garriſons, 
and hoped to obtain by delay what they deſpaired 
to effect by force: nor were their hopes fruſtrated. 
The Court of Brittany was fo rent by contending 
factions, that confuſion prevailed in it's councils ; 
and the Engliſh were neither able to procure any 
plan of operation, nor even the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance : 
ſo that, on the expiration of ten months, the time 
they had agreed to ſerve, they returned to England, 


leaving only a ſmall garriſon in thoſe towns which 


had been delivered into their hands. So feeble was 
the ſuccour which Henry, at this important con- 
juncture, afforded his allies, whom the invaſion of 
a foreign enemy, concurring with domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions, had reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs! 

The great object of the domeſtic diſſenſions in 
Brittany was the marriage of the young Dutcheſs. 
The Mareſchal Rieux, ſeconded by Henry, fa- 
voured the ſuit of the Lord D'Albret, who led ſome 
forces to her aſſiſtance: but the Chancellor Mon- 
tauban, obſerving the averſion of the Dutcheſs to 
that nobleman, inſiſted that a petty Prince, ſuch as 
D'Albret, was unable to ſupport Anne in her pre- 
ſent extremities; and he recommended the alliance 
of Maximilian, King of the Romans. This party, 
at laſt, prevailed; the marriage with Maximilian 
was celebrated by proxy; and the Dutcheſs thence- 
forth aſſumed the title of Queen of the Romans. 
But Maximilian, deſtitute of troops and money, 
and embarraſſed with the continual revolts of the 
Flemings, could ſend no ſuccour to his diſtreſſed 
conſort: while D'Albret, enraged at the preference 
given to his rival, deſerted her cauſe, and received 
the French into Nantz, the moſt important place in 


the dutchy, both from it's ſtrength and opulence. | 
The Court of France now began to change their of December, in the year 1491; from whence ſhe 


ſcheme with regard to the reduction of Brittany, 
Charles had been contracted to Margaret, daughter 
of Maximilian ; who, though too young for the 
conſummation of her marriage, had been ſent to 
Paris to be educated, and now enjoyed the title of 
Queen of France. Charles, however, began to per- 
ceive that the conqueſt of Brittany would, from the 
jealouſy of the neighbouring powers, prove a taſk 
of more difficulty than he had at firſt imagined; 
and that the annexation of that fief to the crown 
could only be accompliſhed by his marriage with 
the young Dutcheſs, who was already affianced to 
Maximilian. In a conteſt between intereſt and 
honour Princes are ſeldom at a loſs how to decide: 
Charles determined to ſacrifice his integrity to the 
gratification of his ambitious projects; but, as ſuch 
a ſtep could not but give umbrage to every court 
in Europe, it was neceſſary to obſerve the moſt pro- 
found ſecrecy, that no diſcovery might be made rill 


too late for prevention. The French miniſtry ac- 


cordingly diſplayed their uſual policy in the manage- 
ment of this delicate and treacherous enterprize. 
While they carried on the war in Brittany with the 
utmoſt vigour, they ſecretly gained the Count Du- 
no!s, who poſſeſſed great influence over the Bre- 
tons; and, having alfo engaged in their intereſts the 
Prince of Orange, couſin-german to the Dutcheſs, 
they gave him his liberty, and ſent him into Brit- 
tany. Theſe noblemen, ſupported by other emiſ- 
faries of France, prepared the minds of the people 
for the projected revolution; and, as they found the 
Bretons harraſſed with perpetual war, and eager for 
repoſe, they had leſs difficulty in reconciling them 
to their ſchemes than they could poſſibly have ex- 
pected. But the prejudices of the young Dutcheſs 
herſelf were not ſo eaſily ſubdued; ſhe had imbibed 
a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt the French nation, par- 
ticularly againſt Charles, the author of all the ca- 
lamities which, from her earlieſt infancy, had be- 
fallen her family: ſhe had alſo fixed her affections 
on Maximilian; and, as ſhe now deemed him her 
huſband, ſhe could not, ſhe thought, give her hand 
to another without incurring the greateſt guilt, and 
violating the moſt ſacred engagements. In order to 
overcome her ſcruples, which, being founded injuſtice, 
were the more difficult to remove, Charles releaſed 
the Duke of Orleans; who, though formerly a ſuitor 
to the Dutcheſs, was now contented to ingratiate 
himſelf with the King, by exerting all the influence 
which he till poſſeſſed in Brittany. By his medi- 
ation, the Mareſchal Rieux and the Chancellor 
Montauban were reconciled; and theſe rival mini- 
ſters now concurred with the Prince of Orange, and 
the Count Dunois, in urging the Dutcheſs to con- 
clude a marriage with the King of France. By 
their ſuggeſtions, Charles advanced with a powerful 
army, and inveſted Rennes, at that time the reſi- 
dence of the Dutcheſs ; who, affailed on all fides, 
and finding no one ſufficiently honeſt to ſupport her 
in the virtuous reſolution ſhe had adopted, was at 
laſt compelled to open the gates of the city, and * 
conſent to eſpouſe Charles. She was accordingly 
married at Langey, in Touraine, on the ſixteenth 


was 
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was Conducted to St. Denis, where the ceremony of 


her coronation was performed. She then made her 
entry into Paris, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, who regarded this marriage as the moſt 


propitious occurrence which could have befallen the 


monarchy. 


Maximilian could not fail to experience the moſt 


ſenſible mortification at this unexpected triumph of 
Charles. He had loſt a conſiderable territory, which 
he thought he had acquired; and an accompliſhed 


Princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed. He was inſulted in 


the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who was ſent 
back to him, after ſhe had been treated during ſome 
years as Queen of France. And he had reaſon to 
reproach himſelf with being the occaſion of this 
complication of diigrace; for, had he conſummated 
his marriage with Anne, which he might eaſily have 
done, and to which indeed he was impelled by the 
moſt powerful motiĩ yes, the tie would then have been 
indiſſoluble. Theſe conſiderations threw him into a 
moſt violent rage, which he vented in very indecent 
expreſſions; and he menaced France with an inva- 
ſion from the united arms of Auſtria, Spain, and 
England. 

Henry had alſo juſt grounds for ſelf-reproach in 
this important tranſaction: for, though it was not 
poſſible he ſhould have foreſeen that the affair would 
have terminated as it did, his negligence in leaving 
his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the attacks of 
a ſuperior power muſt, on reflection, appear the 
reſult of timid caution and narrow politics. As he 
valued himſelf on his extenſive foreſight and pro- 
found judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him 
by a raw youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but 
afford him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt him 
to ſeek for vengeance, when it was impoſſible to 
find a remedy for his miſconduct. But he was far- 
ther actuated by avarice—a motive ſtill more pre- 
dominant with him than either pride or revenge— 
and he ſought, even from his preſent diſappoint- 
ments, the gratification of this ruling paſſion. On 
pretence of a French war, he iſſued a commiſſion 
for levying a Beuevolence on his people; an oppreſ- 
five ſpecies of taxation, which had been aboliſhed 
by a recent law of Richard the Third. This illegal 
exertion of authority fell chiefly on the commercial 
part of the nation, who were poſleſſed of the ready- 
money: London alone contributed to the amount 
of near ten thouſand pounds. Archbiſhop Morton, 
the Chancellor, according to Lord Bacon, in- 
ſtructed the commiſſioners to employ a dilemma, 
in which every one might be comprehended : if 
the perſons applied to lived frugally, they were told 
that their parſimony muſt neceſſarily have enriched 
them; if their method of Iwing were ſplendid and 
hoſpitable, they were concluded to be opulent, on 
account of their expences. This advice was by 
ſome called Chancellor Morton s Fort; by others, 
his Crutch. 

So well aſſured was Henry of the acquieſcence 
of his Parliament in every meaſure, however arbi- 
trary, which he choſe to adopt, that he ſummoned 
that aſſembly to meet at Weſtminſter, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of October 1491; and even hoped to en- 
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rich himſelf ſtill farther by working on their pre- 
judices and paſſions. © He attempted to rouze the 
martial genius of the members, by expreſſing his 
intentions of renewing the claims of his predeceſſors 
to the crown of France; he endeavoured to enflame 
their enthuſiaſtic zeal, by calling to their minds the 
memorable victories of Cregy, Poitiers, and Azin- 
cour; he ſought to remove their doubts, and allay 
their fears, by mentioning the different powers which 
were ready to co-operate with his meaſures: and, 
having expatiated on theſe perſuaſive topics, he 
concluded by demanding a ſupply proportioned to 
the magnitude of the enterprize ; exhorting the 
Commons to ſpare the purſes of the poor, and to 
make the burden of the impoſt fall on thoſe who 
were beſt able to ſupport it. 

Theſe boaſts of Henry were not ſufficiently ſpe- 
cious to impoſe on the moſt ſuperficial underſtand - 
ing; and every man, endued with the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of penetration, muſt have perceived that he 
could have no ſerious intention of putting his threats 
in execution, France was now in a very different 
ſituation to that in which preceding Monarchs had 
found it eaſy to harraſs her by ſucceſsful incurſions. 
The union of the great fiefs tothe Crown; the deſire 
of the Princes of the Blood to preſerve tranquillity ; 
the number of able captains and veteran ſoldiers 
with which the nation abounded, and the general 
aſpect of her affairs; rendered France an object 


rather of apprehenſion than conqueſt to the neigh- 


bouring Potentates, Maximilian wanted the re- 
venue and military force neceſſary to ſupport his 
pompous titles; and the politic Ferdinand, while 
he made a ſhew of war, was actually engaged in 
negotiations for peace. Even England herſelf was 
not free from domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scot- 
land, the death of Henry's friend and ally, James 
the Third—who had been murdered by his rebel- 
lious ſubjects had made way for the ſucceſſion of 
his ſon, James the Fourth, who was devoted to the 
French intereſt, and would ſurely be alarmed at any 
important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all 
theſe conſiderations, which could not poſſibly eſcape 
their notice, had no influence on the Parliament: 
enflamed by the flattering ideas of ſubduing France, 
and of enriching themſelves by the. ſpoils of that 
kingdom, they fell into the ſnare prepared for them, 
and voted the ſupply which the King demanded. 
Two fifteenths were granted him; and, the better 
to enable his vaſſals and nobility to attend him, an 
act was paſſed, empowering them to ſell their eſtates 
without any fines for alienation. 

The nobility were univerſally ſeized with a violent 
thirſt for military glory: they hoped, notwithſtand- 
ing the obvious abſurdity of the idea, to ſee the 
King's promiſes realized; to behald their triumph- 
ant banners diſplayed on the walls of Paris; and to 
put the crown of France on the head of their So- 
vereign, Many of them mortgaged their eſtates 
for large ſums, or ſold off manors, that they might 
appear in the field with greater ſplendour, and lead 
out their followers in more compleat order. The 
King embarked with an army of twenty-five thou- 


fand foot and ſixteen hundred horſe, and landed at 


Calais 
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Calais on the ſixth of October 1492. Some ima- 
gining, from the late period at which the campaign 
commenced, that peace would ſoon be concluded, 
Henry ſaid, © He had come over to make an entire 
« conqueſt of France, which was not the work of one 
« ſummer. It was, therefore, of no conſequence at 
« what ſeaſon he began the invaſion, eſpecially as 
« he had Calais ready for winter- quarters.“ As if 
he had ſeriouſly intended to put his boaſt in execu- 
tion, he inſtantly marched into the enemy's coun- 
try, and laid ſiege to Boulogne. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this appearance of hoſtility, ſecret advances to- 
wards a peace had been made above three months 
before; and commiſſioners actually appointed to 
treat of the terms, in order to reconcile the minds 
of his ſubjects to this unexpected event. The King's 
ambaſſadors arrived in the camp from the Low 
Countries, with intelligence that Maximilian was 
wholly unable to fulfil his engagements, and that no 
aſſiſtance muſt be expected from him. Theſe were 
ſoon followed by meſſengers from Spain, who 
brought advice that a peace was concluded between 
that kingdom and France, in which Charles had 
ceded the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to 
Ferdinand. Theſe articles of intelligenc were care- 
fully diſperſed through the army: but Henry, ſtill 
apprehenſive of being expoſed to reproach by a fud- 
den peace, after the high expectations he had been 
ſtudious to raiſe, privately prevailed on the Marquis 
of Dorſet, and twenty-three other perſons of diſtinc- 


tion, to preſent him a petition for agreeing to a 


treaty with France. The pretence was founded on 
the late ſeaſon of the year, the difficulty of ſupply- 
ing the army at Calais during the winter, the obſta- 
cles which daily occurred to the ſiege of Boulogne, 


and the deſertion of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſtance had 
been moſt relied on—all of them events which 


might have been forefeen before the embarkation of 
the forces. 

Theſe preparatory ſteps being taken, the Biſhop 
of Exeter, and Lord Daubeney, Governor of Calais, 
were ſent to confer at Eftaples with the Marefchal 
Deſquerdes, in order to conclude the treaty, The 
conferences were very ſoon brought to a termina- 


tion, as the demands of Henry were merely pecu- 


niary, and as Charles deemed the peaceable poſſeſ- 


ſion of Brittany an equivalent for any ſum; and was, 


moreover, extremely anxious to commence his pro- 
jected expedition to Italy. The French Monarch a- 
greedtopay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five thou- 
ſand crowns—nearly four hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling of our preſent money partly as a reimburſe-. | 


ment of the expences he had incurred in behalf of 
the Dutcheſs of Brittany, and partly as arrears of 


the penſion due to Edward the Fourth. And he far- 


ther ſtipulated a yearly penſion to Henry and his 


| heirs of twenty-five thoufand crowns. © Thus,” 
 fays Lord Bacon, © did the King make profit on his 
« ſubjects for the war, and on his enemies for the 


% peace.” In other words, he defrauded his peo- 


ple of their property, and bartered the honour of the | 
nation for gold. Maximilian had the option of be- | 


ing comprehended in the treaty; but he diſdained to 


be in any reſpect beholden to an ally of whom he 


thought he had juſt grounds to complain: he made a 
ſeparate peace with France, and obtained reſtitution of 
Artois, Franche-Compte and Charolois, the dowry 
of his daughter when affianced tothe Kingof France. 

This treaty between England and France gave 


| juſt grounds for diſcontent to the ſubjects of Henry, 


who not only repined at the annexation of Brittan 
to the crown of France, but atſo complained that 
he had extorted money from his people, merely with 
the excluſive view of gratifying his own avarice, 
But Henry did not ſuffer theſe murmurs to diſturb 
his repoſe: contented with the payment of the ſti- 
pulated ſum, he raiſed the ſiege of Boulogne, re- 
turned to Calais, and from thence embarked for 
England, and arrived in London on the ſeventeenth 
of December. His government was by this time 
become extremely odious to the Englifh, who im- 
puted the reduction of Brittany to his avarice and 
neglect. They accuſed him of having ſeduced the 
Commons, by falfe pretences, into a grant of exor- 
bitant impoſts; of having illegally extorted from in- 
dividuals immenſe ſums, under the form of a Pe- 
nevolence; of having concluded an inglorious peace 
with the King of France; of treating his Queen with 
harfhneſs and cruelty; and, finally, of depreſſing all 
ſuch as had been attached to the Houſe of York. 

Henry was not 1gnorant of the diſcontents of his 
ſubjects, and foreſaw the ſtorm which threatened his 
deſtruction. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy, enrag- 
ed at the depreflion of her family and it's adherents, 
and rather irritated than diſpirited by the ill ſucceſs 
of her paſt enterprizes, reſolved, at leaſt, to diſturb 
the government ſhe could not ſubvert. By means 
of her emiſſaries, ſhe propagated a report that her 
nephew, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, had 
effected his eſcape from the Tower, and that he ſtill 
lay ſomewhere concealed—the very report which had 
been firſt diffuſed by Simon previous to the appear- 
ance of Lambert Simnel. It being now, as before, 
greedily received by the people who were diſaffected 
to the reigning government, ſhe had been looking 
out for ſome young man proper to perſonate that 
unfortunate Prince. 

There was one Oſbec, or Warbec, a renegado Jew 
of Tournay, who had repaired to London for the 
tranſaction of ſome commercial affairs in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth; and, during his reſidence 
there, his wife was delivered of a ſon. Having had 
opportunities of knowing the King, and obtaining 
his favour, he prevailed on that Prince, whoſe man- 
ners were extremely affable, to ſtand godfather to 
the boy, who received the name of Peter, corrupt- 


ed, after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin, or Per- 


kin. Edward was reported by ſome to have main- 
tained an amorous intercourſe with the mother of 
Perkin; and people thence accounted for that 
reſemblance which was afterwards diſcovered be- 
tween the youth and that Monarch. Some years 
after the birth of this child, Warbec returned to 
Tournay; and Perkin, following the fortunes of 


his father, had travelled for ſome years from place 


to place; ſo that his birth and circumſtances became 
thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced by the 


| moſt diligent enquiry, The variety of his adven- 


tures 
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tures might have poſſibly contributed to aſſiſt the 
natural ſagacity and verſability of his diſpoſition, 
as he ſeemed to be a youth capable of ſuſtaining 
any part, or of aſſuming any character. In this 
light he had been repreſented to the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, who found him to exceed her moſt ſan- 
guine expectations; ſuch comelineſs and grace did 
there appear in his per ſon and air, and ſo much do- 
cility and goodneſs in his behaviour and conver- 
ſation. His apprehenſion was ſo quick, that he very 
ſoon learned all the leſſons neceſſary to be taught 
him in order to his perſonating the Duke of Vork; 
but, as the ſcaſon was not then favourable for his 
enterprize, Margaret, the better to conceal him, 
ſent him, under the care of Lady Brampton, into 
Portugal, where he remained a year, unknown to 
all the world. 

The war, which was then on the point of break- 
ing out between France and England, ſeemed to 
afford a proper opportunity for the diſcovery of this 
new impoſtor; and Ireland, which ſtill retained it's 
attachment to che Houle of York, was pitched upon 
as the proper place for Perkin's .firſt appearance, as 
it before had favoured that of Simnel. He ac- 
cordingly landed at Corke; and, immediately aſ- 
ſuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, acquired 
numerous partizans among that credulous people. 
He wrote letters to the Earls of Deſmond and Kil- 
dare, inviting them to join his party; he diſperſed 
every where the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape 
from the cruelty of his uncle Richard; and men, 
fond of every thing new and wonderful, began to 
make him the general ſubject of their diſcourſe, and 
even the object of their favour. From Ireland the 
news was ſpeedily conveyed to France; and Charles, 
prompted by the ſecret ſolicitations of the Dutchels 
of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, a 
Secretary of Henry's, who had deſerted his ſervice, 
ſent Perkin an invitation to repair to his court, 
where he received him with all the marks of con- 
ſideration that were due to his ſuppoſed dignity, 
The youth, no way dazzled by his elevation, ſup- 
ported by his conduct and addreſs the prepoſſeſſion 
which was ſpread abroad in his favour; ſo that Eng- 
land itſelf ſoon began to give credit to his preten- 
ſions: while Sir George Neville, Sir John Taylor, 
and above a hundred other gentlemen, went to Paris 
to pay him homage, and offer him their ſervice. 

On the concluſion of the peace between Eng- 
land and France at Eſtaples, the impoſtor was 
obliged to retire to the court of his old patroneſs, 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy ; and the interview be- 
tween theſe deceivers was truly ridiculous. The 
Dutcheſs affected the utmoſt ignorance of his pre- 
_ tenſions, and even aſſumed an appearance of miſ- 
truſt; having, as ſhe ſaid, been already deceived 


by Simnel. She feemed to examine all his aſſertions 


with the moſt ſcrupulous diffidence; put many par- 
ticular queſtions to him; affected aſtoniſhment at 
his anſwers; and at laſt, after a long and ſevere 
ſcrutiny, burſt out into exclamations of joy and 
admiration, acknowledging him as her nephew, as 
the true image of Edward, and legitimate ſucceſſor 

to the Engliſh throne, She immediately aſſigned 
Vor. II. 
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him an equipage ſuitable to his pretenſions, ap- 
pointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers, and on 
all occaſions honoured him with the appellation of 
The White Roſe of England, The Engliſh, ever 
ripe for ſedition, gave eaſy credit to all theſe ab- 
ſurdities; while the young man's prudence, con- 
verſation, and deportment, ſerved to confirm what 
their diſaffect ion and cruelty had begun: not only 
the populace were dupes to the impoſture, but 
men of the higheſt rank, diſguſted at Henry's go- 
vernment, which tended to depreſs the nobility, be- 
gan to favour the pretenſions of Perkin, and ſome 


of them even entered into a correſpondence with 


him. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountfort, and 
Sir Thomas Thwaites, eſpouſed his cauſe: even Sir 
William Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, who had 
taken ſo active a part in raiſing Henry to the throne, 
either moved by blind credulity, or prompted by a 
reſtleſs ambition, now determined, if poſſible, to 
promote the elevation of his rival. Sir Robert 
Clifford and William Barley were ſtill more open 
in their meaſures: they went over to Flanders, were 
introduced by the Dutcheſs of Burgundy to the ac- 
quaintance of Perkin, and made him a tender of 
their ſervices. Clifford wrote back to England, 
that he knew perfectly the perſon of Richard Duke 
of York; that this young man was undoubtedly 
that Prince himſelf; and that no circumſtance of 
his ſtory was expoſed to the ſinalleſt difficulty, 
Such poſitive intelligence, conveyed by a perſon of 
rank and character, was ſufficient with many to put 
the matter beyond queſtion, and excited the atten- 
tion and wonder even of the moſt indifferent : the 
whole nation was kept in ſuſpence; a regular con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt the King's authority; 
and a correſpondence ſettled between the malecon- 
tents in England and thoſe in Flanders. 

While the plot was thus forming in all quarters, 
Henry adopted the moſt efficacious meaſures his 
ſagacity could deviſe to prevent it's ſucceſs. His 
firſt object was to aſcertain the death of the real 
Duke of York, which would have removed every 
poſſible doubt. Of thoſe who were concerned in 
the murder of that Prince, only Tirrel and Dighton 
were alive, who concurred in the ſame ſtory; bur, 
as the Prieſt was dead, and the bodies were ſup- 
poſed to have been removed, by Richard's orders, 
from the place where they were firſt interred, and 
could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 
power to obtain this ſatisfaction. 

His endeayours to detect who this wonderful 
perſon was that thus boldly advanced pretenſions to 


his crown, though at firſt attended with great diffi- 


culty, were in the end more ſucceſsful. He diſ- 


perſed his ſpies through all Flanders; and, by his 


aſſiduity, diſcovered the ſecret abettors of Perkin. 
The chief of theſe, Sir Robert Clifford, he found 
means to bring over to his intereſt, and by him was 
apprized of all the ſchemes of the conſpirators. The 
more confidence he repoſed in his ſpies, the greater 
reſentment did he feign againſt them: he even 
cauſed ſome of them to be publicly anathematized, 
in order to remove any ſuſpicions which his enemies 


might entertain of their fidelity. By theſe means 
E 


he: 
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he obtained a clear account of the whole plan of 


the conſpiracy ; together with the pedigree, ad- 
ventures, life, and converſation, of the pretended 
Duke of York. This latter part-of the ſtory was 
immediately publiſhed, for the ſatisfaction of the 
nation: the conſpirators he reſerved for a flower 
and a ſurer vengeance. 

He remonſtrated, in the mean time, with the 
Archduke Philip, on the countenance and pro- 
tection which were afforded in his dominions to ſo 
infamous an impoſtor, in violation of ſubſiſting 
treaties, and of that mutual amity which had been 
ſo long maintained between their reſpective ſub- 
jets. But Margaret had intereſt enough to get 
his application rejected, under the pretence that the 
authority of Philip did not extend over the de- 
meſnes of the Dutcheſs-Dowager of Burgundy. 
The King, in reſentment of this mjury, cut off 
all commerce with the Low Countries, baniſhed 
the Flemings, and recalled his own ſubjects from 


the Flemiſh provinces. Philip retaliated by ſimilar 


edicts: but Henry knew that a people ſo mutinous 
as the Flemings would not long ſuffer the humours 


of their Prince to deprive them of the beneficial, 


branch of commerce which they carried on with 
the Engliſh. 

He was able to inflict a more effectual puniſh- 
ment on his domeſtic enemies; and, when his pro- 
jects were ſufficiently mature, he did not fail to 
make them experience the effects of his reſentment, 
He iſſued orders for privately arreſting John Rat- 
cliff, Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, Sir 
Thomas Thwaites, William Daubeney, Robert 
Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Atwood; 
who, having been all apprehended nearly at the 
fame moment, were arraigned, convicted, and con- 
demned, for high-treaſon; for maintaining a cor- 
reſpondence with, and promiſing aid to, Perkin. 
The Lord Fitzwalter was conveyed to Calais ; 
where, in time, he might have obtained a remiſſion 
of his ſentence, had not his impatience of confine- 
ment prompted him to attempt his eſcape, in which 


being diſcovered, he loſt his head. Mountford, 


Ratcliff, and Davbeney, ſuffered the rigour of tlie 
law; but the reſt were pardoned, together with 


William Worſeley, Dean of St. Paul's, and ſome 


others, who had been accuſed and examined; but 
were not brought to public trial. Having in- 
timidated the partizans of Perkin by theſe well- 
timed exertions of ſeverity, he now turned his at- 
tention to the affairs of Ireland, where he under- 
ftood the pretender to his throne had ſtill ſome 
powerful friends, He appointed his ſecond ſon 
Henry, an infant of two years of age, Viceroy of 
that kingdom; and made Sir Henry Poynings his 
Deputy, with a very extenſive power, as well over 
the civil as the military adminiſtration. On his 
arrival in Ireland, Poynings commenced a ſtrict 
enquiry into the conduct of thoſe who were ſu- 
{peed of diſaffection to the government; and he 
particularly attacked the Earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare, to whom Perkin had written when he firſt 


landed at Corke. The former defended himſelf 
- From the attacks, aud cluded the power, of the | 


— 
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deputy: but the Earl of Kildare was ſent priſoner 
to England; where he ſoon, however, obtained his 
liberty, and was ſent back with marks of the King's 
favour and eſteem Henry wiſely making his re- 
venge, in this inſtance, ſubſervient to his policy, 
from the idea that, at ſuch a juncture, he ſhould 
gain more by acts of clemency and indulgence 
than by the exerciſe of rigour and ſeverity. With 
this view, too, he ſent a commiſſioner to Ireland, 
with a formal amneſty in favour of the Earl of 
Deſmond, and all the rebels of that country; re- 
ſolving, if poſſible, by lenient methods, to deſtroy 
the very ſeeds of rebellion in an iſland where the 
partizans of the Houſe of York were ſo numerous. 
While Poynings remained 1n Ireland, he convened 
a Parliament, which is famous on record for the 
acts which it paſſed in favour of England, and of 


the Engliſh reſident in Ireland. One of theſe, 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Poynings's Ack, 
decreed, That the Parliament of Ireland could noc 
be afſembled until the Governor and Council ſhould 
have made the King acquainted with the motives 
of it's meeting, and received his Majeſty's permiſ- 
ſion under the Great Seal. By another law it was 
enacted, That all the Engliſh ſtatutes ſhould be 
obſerved in Ireland. 

The moſt formidable of Perkin's adherents yet 
remained unpuniſhed, viz. Stanley, the King's 


Chamberlain, whoſe important ſervices and power- 


ful connections rendered it neceſſary to proceed 
againſt him with more precaution than had been 
deemed requiſite to obſerve with delinquents of in- 
ferior conſequence. Clifford was directed to come 
over privately to England, and to throw himſelf 
at the King's feet while he ſat in council, crave 
pardon for paſt offences, and offer to atone for 
them by any ſervices which ſhould be required of 
him. Henry then told him, that the only poflible 
atonement he could make would be an ample diſ- 


covery of his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed 


by rank or dignified by character. Thus encou- 
raged, Clifford accuſed Stanley, who was then pre- 
ſent, as his principal abettor, and offered to ſup- 
port his accuſation by proof before the council. 
Henry, verſed in the arts of hypocriſy, affected to 
be greatly ſurprized at a charge which, he declared, 
muſt be abſolutely falſe. Clifford, however, per- 
ſiſting in his aſſeverations of Stanley's guilt, that 
nobleman was taken into cuſtody, and ſoon aſter 
examined before the council. He did not attempt 
to deny the charge, nor to extenuate that which 
was imputed to him as a crime; whether he 
thought that a frank and open confeſſion would be 
aecepted as an atonement, or truſted for pardon and 
ſecurity to his preſent connections and former ſer- 


vices. But thoſe ſervices had been too important 


to afford a reaſonable expectation of mercy from a 
Prince of Henry's diſpoſition, who never ſuffered 
any opportunity to eſcape in which policy and te- 
venge could be gratified at the ſame time; and, as 
Stanley was one of the moſt opulent ſubjects in the 
kingdom — being poſſeſſed of above three thouſand 
pounds a year in land, and forty thouſand marks in 
plate and money, beſides other property of con- 

ſiderable 
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fiderable value - the proſpect of fo rich a forfeiture 
was deemed an additional motive with Henry to 
roceed to extremities againſt him. 

After a delay of ſix weeks, interpoſed for the pur- 
poſe of ſhewing that the King was reſtrained by 
doubts and ſcruples, the priſoner was tried, con- 
demned, and on the fifteenth of February 1495 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Hiſtorians vary as to the 
ſpecific crime for which Stanley ſuffered. The ge- 
neral report 1s, that he ſhould have ſaid in confidence 
to Clifford, that, were he ſure the young man who 
called himſelf the Duke of York was really ſon to 
King Edward, he never would bear arms againſt 


him. This ſentiment might diſguſt Henry, as im- 


plying a preference of the Houſe of York to that 
of Lancaſter; but could ſcarcely be the ground, 

even in thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of high- 
treaſon againſt Stanley. The aſſertion therefore of 
thoſe hiſtorians 1s more conſiſtent with probability 
who ſay, that he had expreſsly engaged to aſſiſt 
Perkin, and had actually made him ſome pecuniary 
remittances. 

The execution of Stanley did more injury to the 
cauſe of Perkin than any other meaſure which had 
been adopted againſt him. From Clifford's de- 
ſertion, the party found that all their ſecrets were 
betrayed: and as it appeared that Stanley had, even 
while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidence 
with his Sovereign, been continually ſurrounded by 
ſpies, who kept a regular regiſter of all his words 
and actions, a general diſtruſt took place, and all 
mutual confidence was deſtroyed. But, though men 
were kept in awe, and reſtrained from acts of vio- 
lence, by the known ſeverity and penetration of 
Henry, numerous libels appeared, both againſt his 
perſon and government; and the avidity with which 
they were received and propagated, convinced him 
that the embers of diſcontent ſtill glowed in ſecret, 
and only waited a proper opportunity to burſt into 
a flame, 

Notwithſtanding theſe f. ymptoms of revolt, Henry 
ſtill continued to perſevere in his narrow and con- 
temptible ſyſtem of politics; more intent to increaſe. 
the terrors than to conciliate the affections of his 
fubjefts. Emboldened by paſt ſucceſs, his ſpirit of 
rapacity daily augmented; and, for the exaction of 
fines and compoſitions, .both law and juſtice were 
baſely perverted by him who had ſworn to be the 
guardian of both. Sir William Capel, Alderman 
of London, was condemned, on ſome penal ſtatutes, 
arbitrarily interpreted, and tyrannically enforced, to 
pay the ſum of two thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
forty-three pounds; and was obliged to compound 
for ſixteen hundred and fifteen, This was the firſt 
noted caſe of the kind; but it formed a dangerous 
precedent, which was but too frequently uſed as a 
ſanckion to future oppreſſions. 

In the ſummer of this year, (1495) Henry, in 
order to convince the world that che infidelity of 
Stanley had not diminiſhed his regard for his brother, 
the Earl of Derby; nor his affection for his own 
mother, the wife of that nobleman; made an ex- 
curſion to the Earl's houſe at Latham, where he 


_ aid three days, and ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with 
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his entertainment. From thence he made a pro- 
greſs through the northern counties; during which 
time Perkin, finding his pretenſions were becoming 
obſolete, reſolved to attempt ſomething which might 
revive the hopes and expectations of his partizans. 
Having collected a body of adventurers, of different 
nations, to the amount of ſix hundred, he put to ſea, 
with the reſolution of making a deſcent upon Eng- 
land, and of exciting the common people to arms, 
ſince all his correſpondence with the Nobility was 
cut off by the vigilance and ſeverity of Henry. 
Taking advantage of the King's abſence, he caſt 
anchor on the coaſt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his 
retainers aſhore, who invited the country people to 
Join him. The gentlemen of Kent, taking arms, 
pretended to favour his cauſe; and ſent an invitation 
to Perkin to land, and place himſelf at their head: 
but, having ſome reaſon to ſuſpect their ſincerity, he 
prudently declined their offer. The Kentiſhmen, 
finding their ſtratagem detected, fell on ſuch of his 
followers as had already landed, ſome of whom they 
ſlew, and took tlie reſt priſoners. A hundred and 
fifty of the captives were tried, and condemned; 
and all of them executed by orders from the King, 
who was reſolved to ſnew no lenity to men of ſuch 
deſperate ſortuncs. 

When Henry returned from his northern pro- 
greſs, he aſſembled a parliament on the thirteenth 
day of October; in which a remarkable law was 
paſſed, enacting, that no perſon who ſhould, by arms 
or otherwiſe, aſſiſt the King for the time being, 
ſhould ever afterwards, either by courſe of law or 
act of parliament, be attainted for ſuch an inſtance 
of obedience. Henry, conſcious of his own diſ- 
puted title, promoted this law for the ſecurity of his 
own partizans, though he could ſcarcely expect any 
future Monarch would, in caſe of a revolution, ſhew 
any more favour to his adherents than he had ſhewn 
to thoſe of Richard; and the attempt to bind the 
legiſlature itſelf, by preſcribing rules to future par- 
liaments, was contradictory to the plaineſt principles 
of political government. 

This parliament alſo paſſed an act, empowering 
the King to levy, by courſe of law, all the ſums 


which any perſon had agreed to pay by way of be- 


nevolence; a ſtatute by which that arbitrary and 


| oppreſſive mode of taxation was indirectly autho- 
rized and juſtified. 


Towards the concluſion of this year, (1495) the 
King created his fon, Henry, Duke of York. The 


Prince was at the ſame time made Knight of the 


Bath; and ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen of di- 
ſtinction were likewiſe admitted into that noble 
order. 


While the rigorous government of Henry thus 


preſerved tranquillity throughout his dominions, 


the whole continent was convulſed by the French 
invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs which 
attended Charles in that raſh and ill- concerted en- 


terprize. The effeminate Italians, long unuſed to 


war, made but a feeble reſiſtance againſt the vere- 


ran troops of France: their beſt fortified cities 


opened their gates at, the approach of the French 
army, and kingdoms and ſtates were overturned in 
an 
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an inſtant. Ludovico, Duke of Milan, though he | 
had invited the French to invade Naples, had never 


deſired or expected their ſuccefs;. and was the firſt 
that experienced terror from the proſperous iſſue of 
thoſe projects which he himſelf had concerted. By 
his intrigues, a league was formed among ſeveral 
Potentates, to check the progreſs of Charles, and 
ſecure their own independence. This league was 
compoled of Ludovico himſelf; the Pope; Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans; Ferdinand of Spain; 
and the Republic of Venice. Henry, too, joined 
the confederacy; but took care that his engagements 


ſhould neither involve him in expence nor trouble. 


The French Monarch, terrified by ſo powerful a 
combination, retired from Naples with the greater 
part of his army, and returned to France. The 
forces which he left in his new conqueit were, partly 
by the revolt of the inhabitants, and partly by the 
invaſion of the Spamards, ſoon after ſubdued; and 
the whole kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to 
it's allegiance under Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo, 
who had been haſtily expelled by the irruption of 


uncle Frederic in quiet poſſeſſion of the throne. 

Perkin, ſoon after his unſucceſsful attempt on the 
coaſt of Kent, failed to Ireland, in expectation of 
meeting with as welcome a reception as he had for- 
merly experienced; but the prudent meaſures of 
Poynings tended to fruſtrate his hopes, and obliged 
him to try his fortune in Scotland. He accordingly 
repaired to the court of James the Fourth, who not 
only received him with great hoſpitality, but being 
ſeduced, by the ſtrong recommendations of the 
French Monarch and the Emperor of Germany, 
to credit the ſtory of his birth and adventures, 
even carried his confidence fo far as to give him in 
marriage the Lady Catherine Gordon, who was 
daughter of the Earl of Huntley, and nearly re- 
lated to himſelf; a young lady, too, equally eminent 
for virtue and beauty. Not content with theſe. 
marks of his favour, James reſolved, if poſſivle, to 
place him on the throne of England. 

It was natural to expect that, on the firft appear- 
ance of Perkin in that kingdom, all the friends of 
the Houſe of York would rife in his favour. On 
this ſuppoſition the King of Scotland entered the 
borders of England with a numerous army, and 
proclaimed the young adventurer wherever he went. 
But Perkin's pretenſions, attended by repeated diſ- 
appointments, were now become ſtale, even in the 


eyes of the populace; ſo that, contrary to expecta- 


tion, none were found diſpoſed to fecand his claim. 


Fruſtrated in this attempt, he returned to Edin- 


burgh, where he continued till the concluſion of a 
truce between the two kingdoms, which took place 
on the thirtieth of September 1497; when he was 


_ obliged to retire from Scotland, and feek for a new 


protector. 


In the mean time, Henry diſcovered but little 
anxiety at the irruption of the Scots; his chief con- 


- cern being to draw advantage from it, by the pre- 
tence which it might afford him to levy impoſitions 
on his. ſubjefts. He ſummoned a parliament, 


+ to whom he made heavy a of the 8 
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dations committed on the northern counties, the 
abſurd impoſture countenanced by the Scots, and 
the multiplied inſults thus offered both to the king 
and kingdom of England. The parliament made 
ſuch a return as he expected to this diſcourſe, by 
granting a ſubſidy to the amount of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds, together with two 
fifteenths. After making this grant, the only cauſe 
of their having been aſſembled, they were diſmiſſed, 

Though the authority of Henry over an obſe- 
quious parliament was ſufficient to obtain almoſt 
any vote he could have required, it yet proved in- 
adequate to procure the ſame unconditional ſubmiſ- 


ſion from the people. Being acquainted with the 


immenſe treaſure which he had amaſſed, they could 
but ill brook the new impoſts that were exacted on 
every trivial occaſion. 

W hen the ſubſidy began to be levied in Cornwal, 
the inhabitants, numerous and poor, robuſt and 
courageous, murmured againſt a tax occaſioned 
merely by a ſudden inroad of the Scots; which, as 


it could not poſſibly affect them, they thought the 
the French. Ferdinand died ſoon after, and leſt his 


northern counties were bound to repel. Theſe 


diſcontents were farther enflamed by one Michael 


Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, who had long been 
the orator of the ſurrounding country. To him 
was joined Thomas Flammoc, a lawyer; who, 
by a pompous diſplay of profeſſional knowledge, 
had acquired great authority over the populace, who 
were unable to appreciate ir: and, under the conduct 
of theſe leaders, the inſurgents, armed with axes, 
bills, crows, and other ruſtic weapons, marched 
through the county of Devon into that of Somerſet; 
where they were joined by Lord Audley, a noble- 
man of an ancient family, popular in his deport- 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in his tem- 
per. Thus headed, and breathing deſtruction to 
the favourites and miniſters of the King, particu- 
larly to Morton, now a Cardinal, and Sir Reginald 
Bray, who were deemed the molt active inſtruments 
in all his oppreſſions, they marched with great ſpeed 
towards London; without, however, committing 
any violence or depredations on the way. At 
length, not having received either protection or 
reinforcementontheir march, they pitched their camp 
near Eltham, at a ſhort diſtance from the metro- 
polis. 

Henry, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already 
levied an army, which he entruſted to the command 
of Lord Daubeney, who had ſucceeded Stanley in 


the office of Chamberlain; and, as ſoon as he was 


apprized of the Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it 
to march ſouthwards, and ſuppreſs the rebels. On 
other occaſions it was uſual with him to haſten to a 
deciſion, ſaying, that he defired but to ſee bis rebels: 
but, as the preſent inſurgents behaved in an inoffen- 


| five manner, and received no acceſſion of force, 


and as he thought that delay might occaſion them 
to diſperſe, he protracted the attack; and, taking 
poſt in London, aſſiduouſly prepared the means of 
enſuring victory. 

At length, having divided his forces into three 
bodies, he marched out to affail the enemy. The 
firſt body, commanded by the Earl of Oxford, and 


under 
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under him by the Earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were 
ordered to place themſelves behind the hill on which 
the rebels were encamped. The ſecond, and moſt 
powerful, Henry entruſted to the conduct of Lord 
Daubeney, with orders to attack the enemy in front. 
The third he kept as a body of reſerve about his own 
perſon, and took poſt in St. George's Fields. To 
put the enemy off their guard, he had cauſed a re- 
port to be ſpread that the attack was not to be made 
till ſome days after; and, the better to confirm them 
in this opinion, he did not commence the action till 
the approach of evening, on the twenty-ſecond of 
june 1497. Daubeney drove a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptford Bridge; and, before the main 
body could be in order to receive him, he had 
gained the aſcent of the hill, and placed himſelf in 
array before them. The rebels, ſixteen thouſand 
ſtrong, were formidable, as well from their numbers 
as their valour; but, being ill-armed and undiſci- 
plined, they were not an equal match for regular 
troops. Daubeney began the attack with courage, 
and even with a contempt of the enemy which had 
almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed into the 
midſt of them, and was taken priſoner; but was 
ſoon after releaſed by his own men. The conteſt 
was neither long nor obſtinate. The inſurgents were 
ſpeedily put to flight. Their leaders, Lord Audley, 
Flammoc, and Joſeph, were all taken, and exe- 
cuted. The latter appeared to glory in his fate; 
and boaſted—with an ambition which would have' 
been deemed honourable in a man of higher birth, 
though in him it has been regarded as prepoſterous— 
that he ſhould make a figure in hiſtory. The fugi- 
tives being intercepted by the Earl of Oxford's di- 
viſion, were either ſlain or taken; but the nume- 
rous priſoners made on this occaſion were all diſ- 
miſſed and pardoned by proclamation. | 

In the mean time, the Flemiſh merchants, who 
ſeverely felt the loſs which reſulted from the inter- 
ruption of their commerce with England, had pre- 
vailed on the Council of the Archduke to ſend 
commiſſioners to London, in order to treat of an 
accommodation. To deprive Perkin of his uſual 
retreat in the hour of his diſappointment, Henry 
inſiſted, and the Flemiſh Court agreed, that the 
Engliſh rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Coun- 
tries; and in this prohibition, the demeſnes of the 
Dutcheſs-Dowager were expreſsly comprehended. 
This principal objection being removed, a treaty 
of commerce was ſpeedily concluded, to which the 
Flemings gave the appellation of Intercar/ſus Mag- 
nus, The Great Treaty. And ſo great was their 
joy on the occaſion, that the day on which the Eng- 


liſh merchants returned to their uſual abode at Ant- 


werp was celebrated as a public feſtival. 

Perkin, thus barred acceſs in the Low Countries, 
once more took refuge among the wilds and faſt- 
neſſes of Ireland. Impatient, however, of a life at 
once inactive and diſgraceful, he held a conſultation 
with his followers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, 
three broken tradeſmen; by whoſe advice he re- 
ſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh men; as 
the King's recent lenity, far from ſuppreſſing, had 
wy tended to eaflame their mutinous diſpoſition. 
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He accordingly embarked, with about ſeventy men, 
in four ſmall veſſels; and, having arrived at Whit- 
ſand Bay in the month of September 1497, pro- 
ceeded from thence to Bodmin, where he was joined 
by three thouſand of the populace. Elated with this 
flattering appearance of ſucceſs, Perkin, for the firſt 
time, aſſumed the appellation of Richard the Fourth, 
King of England, and publiſhed a proclamation, 
exhorting the people to riſe, and effect the depo- 
ſition of Henry Tudor; who, he ſaid, uſurped the 
throne to the prejudice of the lawful heir. That 
the zeal of his adherents might not cool by delay, 
he immediately led them to the gates of Exeter; 
and, finding that neither threats nor perſuaſions 
could induce the inhabitants to grant him admiſ- 
ſion, he determined to obtain it by force: but, be- 
ing wholly unprovided with the neceſſary apparatus 
for conducting a ſiege, he made no progreſs in his 
undertaking. 

Henry, in the mean time, apprized of his mo- 
tions and deſigns, expreſſed great joy that he ſhould 
now have the pleaſure of an interview with a perſon 
whom he had been long anxious to ſee. All the 
courtiers, ſenſible of Perkin's deſperate ſituation, 
and aware of the ſuſpicions entertained of their fide- 
lity, determined to aſſiſt the King with ſpirit and 
diligence. The Lords Daubeney and Broke, the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
all appeared at the head of their reſpective forces, 
and ſeemed eager for an opportunity of diſplaying 
their courage and loyalty. 

When Perkin was informed of theſe great prepa- 


rations, he raiſed the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to 


Taunton. Though his followers now amounted to 
near ſeven thouſand men, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute 
to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of 
Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt. The rebels once 
more ſubmitted to the King's mercy: and, except 
ſome few perſons of deſperate fortunes, who were 
executed, and ſome others, who were ſeverely fined, 
they were all diſmiſſed with impunity. Lady Ca- 
tharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands 
of Henry, who treated her with more generoſity 
than he was accuſtomed to diſplay. He placed her 
in a reputable ſtation near the perſon of the Queen; 
and aſſigned her a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till 
her death. But the mode of treatment to be adopted 
with regard to Perkin required greater conſideration. 
It was adviſed by ſome, that he ſhould be forcibly 
taken from the ſanctuary to which he had fled, and 
expoſed to the puniſhment due to his temerity ; but 
Henry was of opinion that a leſs violent remedy 
would be more eligible, and equally efficacious: he 
therefore employed ſome perſons to treat with Per- 
kin; and perſuade him, by a promiſe of pardon, to 
deliver himſelf into his hands. Having by this 
means obtained poſſeſſion of the impoſtor, he con- 
ducted him, in a ſpecies of mock triumph, to Lon- 
don, where he was compelled to parade the ftreets 
amidſt the deriſion and inſults of the populace, 
which he bore with the moſt dignified reſignation. 
Henry then required of him a confeflion of his life 
and adventures; which he, ſoon after, ordered to be 

F diſperſed, 
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diſperſed, for the ſatisfaction of the public. 
as a regard to decency urged him to ſuppreſs that part 
which related to the participation of the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy in the impoſture, the people who knew 
that ſhe had given riſe to the whole affair were in- 
clined to queſtion, by reaſon of that ſuppreſſion, the 
authenticity of the narrative. 

But Perkin, though he had obtained his life, was 
deprived of his liberty, and keepers were appointed 
to guard him. Impatient of confinement, however, 
he eluded the vigilance of thofe Keepers; and, flying 
to the ſanctuary of Shyne, claimed protection from 

the Prior of that monaſtery, who prevailed on the 
King to grant him a ſecond pardon. But, in order 
to reduce him to the lowelt ſtate of contempt, he was 
{ct in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; and 
obliged, in both places, to read aloud the confeſſion 
which had been formerly publiſhed in his name. 
He was thence conveyed to the Tower, where—the 
ſtrength of his priſon barring all hopes of eſcape— 
it was thought he would be induced to reſign him- 
ſelf quietly to his fate. But his active and reſtleſs 
diſpoſition was not to be ſubdued: he contracted an 
intimacy with ſome ſervants of Sir John Digby, 
Lieutenant of the Tower; and, by their means, 
opened a correſpondence with the unfortunate Earl 
of Warwick, who during his long confinement had 
been kept, from the jealous policy of Henry, in a 
ſtate of utter ignorance. It is highly probable that 
Perkin was permitted to enter into this correſpond- 
ence with him by the connivance of the King, who 
hoped that his enterprizing genius and inſinuating 
addreſs would engage the kmple Warwick in ſome 
project that might furniſh a pretext for putting them 
both to death. Be that as it may, Perkin tampered 
with the ſervants; who, it is ſaid, agreed to murder 
their maſter, and thus ſecure the gates of the Tower, 
by which means the priſoners might effect their 
eſcape to ſome place of ſecurity. In conſequence 
of this attempt, Perkin was tried at Weſtminſter 
by commiſſioners appointed for the purpoſe; and, 
being convicted on the evidence of Sir John Digby's 
ſervants, was executed at Tyburn on the twenty- 
third of November, in the year 1499; together with 
John Walter, Mayor of Corke, who had conftantly 
adhered to his cauſe in all the viciflitudes of his 
fortune. 

Thus periſhed Perkin Warbec, a youth of won- 
derful addreſs, and an aſpiring ſpirit; whoſe daring 
efforts made Henry tremble on his throne; and 
whoſe ingenuity long impoſed, not only on the cre- 
dulity of the populace, but on men of high birth 
and deep ſagacity. Nay, ſo well did he -& the 
part he was appointed to act, that even his own 
confeſſion proved inadequate to convince many that 
he was an impoſtor, and not the true Plantagenet. 
Some late wfiters, too, particularly Mr, Walpole, 
have been equally incredulous, preferring the oſten- 
tatious path of ſcepticiſm to the plain track of hiſto- 
rical truth, Though the reaſons we have urged in 

the preceding reign to prove the murder of the two 
Princes in the Tower are amply ſufficient to confute 
this opinion, we think it neceſſary to corroborate 
our argument by ſome farther obſeryations of a 
ſunilar tendency. 
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Sir Thomas More's aſſertion, that the Duke ct 
York was murdered by his uncle, is ſurely equiva. 
lent to a poſitive affirmation that Perkin was an 
impoſtor; and, as Sir Thomas was a contemporary, 
and had a full opportunity of inveſtigating the truth 
of the impoſture, his evidence muſt be received as ſa- 
tisfactory and concluſive. Lord Bacon, too, who—as 
his elaborate and exact hiſtory was certainly compoſed 
from numerous records and papers which are now 


loſt - muſt ever be conſidered as an original hiſtorian, 


has related at full length, and without the ſmalleſt 
doubt or heſitation, all the impoſtures of Perkin: 
nor can any reaſonable objection be offered to the 
teſtimony of this noble and ſublime writer; who, 
ſo far from being partial to Henry, is the only hiſto- 
rian who has given us an exact detail of that Prince's 
oppreſſive government. -But, if contemporary evi- 
dence be deemed requiſite, the moſt ſtrong and 
inconteſtible may in this caſe be produced. The 
Queen-Dowager; her ſon, the Marquis of Dorſet, 
a man of ſtrong ſenſe and deep penetration; her 
brother, Sir Edward Woodville; Sir Thomas. St. 
Leger, who had married the ſiſter of Edward the 
Fourth; Sir John Bourchier; Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby; Sir Giles Daubeney; Sir Thomas Arun- 
del; the Courtneys; the Cheneys; the Talbots; 
the Stanleys; and, in ſhort, all the partizans of the 
Houle of Vork — the firſt men in the kingdom 
were ſo aſſured of the murder of the two Princes, 
that they raiſed the Earl of Richmond the avowed 
enemy of their party and family to the throne; 
which, had the Princes been alive, muſt have been 
utter ruin to them: and they ſtipulated to marry him 
to the Princeſs Elizabeth, as heir to the crown, who 
in that caſe was no heir at all. Had each of theſe 
« perſons,” ſays a modern hiſtorian, © written the 
© memoirs of his own times, would he not have 
« faid that Richard murdered his nephews? Or, 
« would their pens be conſidered as a ſtronger de- 
« claration, than their actions, of their real ſenti- 
« ments?” In addition to this it may be obſerved, 
that Richard's intention of marrying his niece muſt 
prove his conviction of the validity of her title; for, 


as to the declaration of her illegitimacy, as it was 


wholly unfupported by proof, and was indeed never 
pretended to be proved, it was always regarded with 
the utmoſt contempt by the nation; and was con- 
ſidered as one of thoſe parliamentary tranſactions, 
ſo frequent in that period, which were ſcandalous in 
themſelves, and had not the ſmalleſt authority. It 
was even ſo much deſpiſed, as not to be reverſed by 
Parliament after the acceſſion of Henry and Eliza- 
beth. The opinion of the age, eſtabliſhed both 
abroad and at home, is likewiſe to be received as 
contemporary evidence. This point was regarded 


as ſo uncontroverted, that, when Richard notified 


his acceſſion to the Court of France, the French 
were ſo ſtricken with horror at his atrocious conduct 
in murdering both his nephews—as we are told by 
Philip de Comines—that the Court would not make 
the ſmalleſt reply to him. 

The Duke of York, being a boy of nine years of 
age, could not have made his eſcape without aſſiſt- 
ance: and would not the perſons who afforded him 


| that aſſiſtance have been ſtudious to convey inſtant 


intelligence 
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intelligence of the event to his mother, the Queen 


Dowager? to his aunt, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy ? 
and to the other friends of the family? But one con- 


vincive proof, among many which might be pro- 
duced, that the Dutcheſs knew nothing of the 


eſcape of that Prince, is the protection ſhe beſtowed 
on Simnel, whoſe pretenſions, had they proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, mult have terminated in the coronation of 
Warwick, to the excluſion of the Duke of York. 
Beſides, is it probable that ſome one of thoſe who 
favoured his eſcape ſhould not have been pro- 
duced, or at leaſt: named, by the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, when ſhe fuſt publicly ſanctioned the 
claims of Perkin? 

Perkin's own account of his eſcape, as given by 
all the hiſtorians of that age, is abſurd and incredi- 
ble. He ſaid that murderers were employed by his 
uncle to kill him and his brother; that they perpe- 
trated the crime againſt his brother, but took com- 
paſſion on him, and allowed him to eſcape. Though 
his firſt confeſſion of the impoſture may, with ſome 
degree of plauſibility, be ſuppoſed to have been ex- 
torted by threats, the repetition of it at the foot of 
the gibbet on which he was hanged cannot ſurely 
be expoled to the ſame ſuſpicions: at that moment 
he had nothing farther to ſear. 

Had not Henry been aſſured that Perkin was an 
impoſtor, he never would have allowed him to live 
an hour after he came into his power: this is evi- 
dent from his known ſyſtem of politics, and the 
whole tenour of his conduct. There never was at 
that time any evidence, or ſhadow of evidence, pro- 
ducedof Perkin's identity with Richard Plantagenet. 
Richard had diſappeared when nine years of age, 
and Perkin did not appear till he was a man: could 
any, therefore, from his aſpect, pretend to be ſure 
of the identity? The accounts which he had got 
of Richard's childhood and the court of England 
were eaſily ſuggeſted to him by the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy; or Frion, Henry's Secretary; or by any 
body that had ever lived at court. It is true that 
the deception for a time extended to perſons of diſ- 
tinction; but the diſcontents againſt Henry's go- 
vernment, and the general enthuſiaſm for the Houſe 
of York, joined to the natura] diſpoſition of the hu- 
man mind to give eaſy credit to that which it eagerly 
wiſhes to be true, ſufficiently account for this tem- 
porary deluſion, which was diſſipated, however, long 
Theſe reflections, we 
truſt, muſt convince every impartial reader, that 
the Duke of York was really murdered by his un- 
cle; and that Perkin Warbeck was an impoſtor, 
produced merely for the purpoſe of ſubverting the 
government of Henry. 

About the very time when Perkin was executed, 


one Wilford, the ſon of a cordwainer, encouraged. 


by the countenance afforded to other impoſtures, 


had undertaken to follow the example of Simnel, * 


and perſonate the Earl of Warwick; and Patrick, 
an Auguſtine Monk, had even ventured from the 
pulpit to recommend his cauſe to the people, and 
to urge them to take up arms in his favour. This 
incident was uſed by Henry as a pretext for pro- 
ceeding to extremities againſt a Prince whom he had 
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already perſecuted in a moſt tyrannical manner: the 
unhappy Warwick was brought to trial, and ac- 
cuſed of forming deſigns to diſturb the government, 
and raiſe an inſurrection among the people. Hav- 
ing confeſſed that he had entered into the plan of 
Perkin for effecting their eſcape from the Tower, 
this was deemed a ſufficient proof of his guilt; ſen- 
tence was accordingly pronounced againſt him; and 
he was beheaded on the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, fifteen of 
which had been paſſed in confinement. 

This violent act of tyranny, by which the laſt 
remaining male of the line of Plantagenet was 
deſtroyed, rendered Henry a juſt object of hatred 
and diſguſt to his people; who ſaw an innocent 
Prince, long denied all the privileges to which 
he was entitled by his rank, even deprived of the 
common benefits of nature, at laſt ſacrificed to the 
vindictive jealouſy of a regal aſſaſſin, for a mere at- 
tempt to ſhake off that oppreſſion under which he 
laboured. In vain did the King endeavour to tranſ- 
fer the chief infamy of this horrid tranſaction to his 
ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he ſaid, had 
ſcrupled to give his daughter Catharine in marriage 
to Arthur, while any male deſcendant of the Houſe 
of York ſhould remain. He did not poſſeſs more 
eloquence to faſcinate by his arguments, than vir- 
tue to endear by his conduct: the judgment of men 
took it's natural courſe; and, co-operating with their 
indignation, affixed the odium where it was juſtly due. 

But, though a general ſpirit of diſcontent pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom, ſuch was the in- 
fluence of fear on the minds of the people, and fo 
vigilant was the policy of Henry, that no farther 
oppolition was made to his government; and fo- 


"reign Princes, ſeeing him ſecurely eſtabliſhed on the 


throne, evinced an anxiety to court his alliance, 
The Archduke Philip, in particular, deſired an in- 
terview with him; and Henry, having paſſed over 
to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter's 
Church, near that city. The Archduke, on his 
approach to the King, haſtened to alight, and 


offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup; a mark of con- 


deſcenſion which that Prince would not admit of. 
He called the King Father, Patron, and Protector; 
and, by his whole conduct, diſplayed an ear- 
neſt deſire to conciliate the friendſhip of Eng- 
land. 

The Duke of Orleans had ſucceeded to the 
crown of France, by the appellation of Lewis the 
Twelfth; and, having invaded Italy, and reduced 
the Dutchy of Milan, his rapid progreſs excited the 
jealouſy of the neighbouring Princes, particularly 
that of Maximilian the father, and Ferdinand the fa- 


| ther-in-law, of Philip. The young Prince was 


therefore inſtructed by theſe Monarchs to exert 
every poſlible art to acquire the amity 6f the Eng- 
liſh King, whoſe power they thought would effec- 
tually reſtrain the growing ambition of France. No 
particular plan, however, of alliance, appears to have 
been ſettled at this meeting, which paſſed in general 
profeſſions of friendſhip and eſteem. 

About this period, the Pope, Alexander the 
Sixth, ſent a nuncio to inform the King, that he 
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had reſolved to publiſh a Cruſade againſt the Turks; 
and even to go in perſon, accompanied by the Eng- 
liſh Monarch, the Nobles of Venice, and the Princes 
of Italy, to attack the ſeat of their empire by ſea, 
while the other European powers ſhould make in- 
curſions into Thrace and Greece. Henry plainly 
perceived that the ſole intent of Alexander was to 
amaſs money by contributions for this enterprize; 


but, diſſembling his opinion, he expreſſed the moſt | 
fervent zeal for it's ſucceſs; offering to ſupply a a 


large proportion of men and money, to ſerve under 
his Holineſs in perſon, and demanding that ſome 
ſtrong places on the coaſt of Italy might be con- 


figned to him as a retreat in caſe of neceſſity. He 


even appointed ambaſſadors to treat with the Sove- 
reign Pontiff on the ſubject; and made ſuch a pa- 
rade of his zeal for the intereſt of religion, that the 


Knights of Rhodes choſe him protector of their 


order. But, as this was a chimerical project which 
Alexander had no intention to execute, he enjoyed 
the credit of his pious ardour, without ſubjecting 
himſelf to the ſmalleſt expence; and the other Po- 
tentates of Europe, receiving the propoſals of his 
Holineſs with great indifference, the whole ſcheme 
was ſpeedily abandoned. 

But the Prince whoſe alliance Henry was moſt 
anxious to embrace, was Ferdinand of Arragon; 
who, by profound ſagacity in concerting his mea- 
ſures, his perſevering induſtry in conducting them, 
and his uncommon addreſs in carrying them into 
execution, had become, in many reſpects, one of 


the moſt conſiderable Monarchs in Europe. There 
was alſo a remarkable ſimilarity of character be- 


tween theſe two Princes; both were intriguing, ſub- 
tle, and deſigning: and, though a reſemblance of this 
nature can afford but a ſlender baſis for amity and 
confidence where the intereſts of the parties inter- 
fere, ſuch was the ſituation of Henry and Ferdi- 
nand, that no jealouſy of any kind ever aroſe be- 
rween them. 

The King had now the ſatisfaction of compleat- 
ing a marriage which had been projected and ne- 
gotiated, during the courſe of ſeven years, between 
Arthur Prince of Wales, and the Infanta Catha- 
rine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella ; 
the former of whom was but fifteen years of age, 
and his conſort eighteen. The young Prince, how- 
ever, died on the ſecond of April, in the year 1502, 
a few months after the celebration of his nuptials, 
much regretted by the nation. Henry, anxious to 
continue his alliance with Spain, and unwilling to 
reſtore the dowry of Catharine, which was two 


hundred thouſand ducats, obliged his fecond ſon 


Henry, whom he created Prince of Wales, to be 
contracted to the Infanta. The Prince made all 
the oppoſition of which a youth of twelve years of 
age was capable; but, as the King's avarice was too 
powerful to be overcome by argument, and too 
inveterate to ſubmit to reſtraint, the eſpouſals were 
at length, by means of the Pope's diſpenſation, 
contracted between the parties: an event which was 
afterwards attended with the moſt important conſe- 
ences. 


The ſame year- another marriage was celebrated, 


| 


| pulſe of gratitude or humanity, far from feeling 


from it's completion, to remove every ſource of 


| But, as they became more accuſtomed to the paths 


l 


which was alfo, in the next age, productive of great 
events the marriage of Margaret, the King's eldeſt 
daughter, with James King of Seotland; This alli- 
ance had been negotiated during three years, though 
interrupted by various d:ſputes; and Henry hoped, 


diſcord with that kingdom, whict had often cauſed 
ſo much trouble and uneaſineſs to England. When 
the policy of this marriage was diſcuſſed in the 
Council, it was objected by ſome, that England 
might, by means of ſuch an alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. No,” replied Henry, 
“ Scotland, in that event, will only become an 
« acceſſion to England.” 

Amidſt theſe proſperous incidents, the King ex- 
perienced a domeſtic calamity which, by a man of 
generous feelings, muſt have been regarded as the 
moſt ſerious misfortune that could have befallen 
him. This was the death of his conſort, who died 
in childbed on the eleventh of February 1503; and 
the infant did not long ſurvive her. This Princeſs 
was highly eſteemed by the nation, whoſe affection 
ſhe juſtly deferved: but her brutal huſband, whoſe 
ſordid and rapacious mind was callous to every im- 


that remorſe for his harſh and ungracious behaviour 
which itwas natural to ſuppoſe her death would have 
excited, openly rejoiced at the event, as it rid him 
of a rival whoſe ſuperior title to the throne always 
inſpired him with ſentiments of envy and hatred. 

Henry, now freed from all apprehenſions of fo- 
reign invaſions or domeſtic broils, gave a full ſcope 
to his natural propenſity; and avarice, his ruling 
paſſion, increaſed by age, and encouraged by abſo- 
Jute authority, broke through all reſtraints of ſhame, 
and overleaped the boundaries of juftice. He had 
found among his ſubjects two men, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tions were ſo congenial with his own, that he retained 
them for his miniſters, and rendered them the in- 
ſtruments of his oppreſſion. Their names were 
Empſon and Dudley, both of them lawyers: the 
firſt of mean extraction, brutal in his manners, and 
of a temper unrelenting; the ſecond, in birth, edu- 
cation, and breeding, ſuperior, but equal in ſeverity 
and injuſtice, It was, at firſt, the practice of theſe 
men to commit, by indictment, ſuch perſons to 
priſon as they intended to oppreſs; from whence 
they were never liberated but on paying heavy ſines, 
which were called mitigations and compoſitions. 


of iniquity, they neglected to obſerve even the forms 
and ceremonies of juſtice: they determined in a 
ſummary way, without trial or jury, upon the pro- 
perty of the people, and confiſcated their effecta 
to the royal treaſury. The chief means of op- 
preflion, however, employed by theſe infamous 
agents, were the penal ſtatutes; which, without con- 
ſideration of rank, quality, or ſervices, were rigidly 
enforced againſt all men. Spies, informers, and 
inquiſitors, were rewarded and encouraged in every 
quarter of the kingdom; and no difference was made 
whether the ſtatute were beneficial or hurtful, recene 
or obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be executed. 
The ſole end of the King and his miniſters _— 
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amaſs money, by whatever means they could, and 
bring every one under the laſh of their authority. 
'Thus harraſſed and oppreſſed, it was natural that 


the people ſhould look to their repreſentatives for 


protection and redreſs; but that aſſembly had be- 


come ſo obſequious to the will of their Sovereign, 


that at this very time, when the effects of Henry's 


oppreſſions were molt ſeverely felt, the Commons, 


aſſembled on the twenty-fifth of January 1 504, 
choſe Dudley for their ſpeaker; the very man who 
was the chief inſtrument. of his iniquities: 
though the riches of the King were known to be 
immenſe, and he had no pretext for wars, or expen- 
ſive enterprizes of any kind, to warrant the demand, 

he aſked and obtained a ſubſidy. Nay, ſo inſatiable 
was his avarice, that, in the following year, he levied 
a new benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary and 
oppreſſive mode of taxation. By theſe various arts, 
joined to a rigid frugality in his expences, he ſo 
filled his coffers, that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed, in 
ready money, the immenſe ſum of one million, 
eight hundred thouſand pounds; a treaſure almoſt 
incredible, if the ſcarcity of money in thoſe times, 


and the comparative riches of the other European 
ſtates, be conſidered. 


and, 


But, while Henry was enriching himſelf with the 


fruits of his oppreſſions, an incident occurted on the 
continent which attracted his attention, and even 
became the object of his anxiety and concern. 
Iſabclla, Queen of Caſtiie, died in the month of 
November 1504; and it was foreſeen that her death 
would materially affect the fortunes of her huſband, 
Ferdinand. The King was induced, by motives 
of intereſt, to pay particular regard to this im- 
portant event; for he conſidered his own ſituation as 
ſimilar to that of Ferdinand, and the iſſue of theſe 
tranſactions as a precedent for himſelf, Joan, the 
daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was married to 
the Archduke Philip; and being, in right of her 
mother, heireſs of Caſtile, her tile to the preſent 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom appeared preferable to 
that of Ferdinand. Henry knew that, notwith- 
ſtanding his own pretenſions by the Houſe of Lan- 
cafter, the greater part of the nation was convinced 
of the ſuperiority of his wife's title; and he dreaded 
leſt the Prince of Wales, who was daily advancing 
towards manhood, might be urged by ambition to 
lay immediate claim to the crown. By a ſtudied 
and unremitting attention to depreſs and humiliate 
the partizans of the Houſe of York, he had united 
them more clolely into one party, and increaſed their 
deſice to ſhake off his tyrannical yoke, and to ſeize 
any opportunity that might offer of ſubverting a 
goverament ſo truly odious and oppreſſive; and, as 
he was deprived of the reſources of Ferdinand, who 
poſſeſſed an independent force, he apprehended that 
his ſituation would prove till more precarious in 
caſe of a revolt. 

The tranſactions in Spain were ſuch, at firſt, as 
tended to increaſe the King's apprehenſions. Fer- 
dinand, like Henry, had become unpopular, from 
the exaction of onerous and oppreſſive impoſts ; 
and the States of Caſtile evinced their determina- 


tion to reject his _ and to prefer the title of 
Vor, II. 


| 


| diſcharged, William de la Pole remained a long 
G time 
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Philip and Joan. In order to profit by theſe fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions, the Archduke, now King of 
Caſtile, embarked for Spain, with his conſort, dyring 
the winter of 1506; but they were driven by a violent 


tempeſt into the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John 
Trenchard, a gentleman of property in the county 


of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had 


aſſembled ſome forces; and, being joined by Sir 
John Cary, who was alſo attended by a body of 
armed followers, came to Weymoyth. Finding 
that Philip had already landed, he invited him to 


his houſe, and immediately diſpatched a meſſenger 


to inform the King of this important event. Henry 
forthwith ſent the Earl of Arundel to compliment 
the Spaniſh Monarch on his arrival in England; 
and to aſſure him that he would make all poſuble 
haſte to pay his perſonal reſpects to him, and to 
afford him a reception ſuitable to his dignity. Philip 
perceiving that he could not depart without the 
King's conſent, reſolved, for the ſake of dilpatah, 
to anticipate his viſit, and to have an interview with 
him at Windſor. Henry received him with the 
utmoſt ſeeming cordiality and friendſhip; and re- 
ſolved, notwithſtanding, to derive ſome advantage 
from the accident which procured him this invo- 
luntary viſit. 

Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, nephew-+o 
Edward the Fourth, and brother to the Earl of 
Lincoln, lain in the battle of Stoke, had ſome years 
before killed a man in a ſudden fit of paſſion, and 
had been obliged to apply for the King's pardon. 
The King granted his requeſt: but, as he always 
ſeized with avidity every opportunity of humiliating 
any perſon connected with the Houſe of Volk, he 
obliged him to appear openly in court, and plead 
his pardon. Suffolk, feeling leſs gratitude for the 
favour itſelf than reſentment at the diſgraceful man- 
ner in which it was beſtowed, had fled into Flanders, 
and taken refuge with his aunt, the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy; but, being promiſed forgiveneſs by the 
King, he returned to England, and obtained a new 
pardon, Actuated, however, by the natural reſt- 
leſſneſs of his diſpoſition, and harraſſed by debts 
which he had contratted through an extraordinary 
diſplay of magnificence at the wedding of Prince 
Arthur, he again retired to Flanders. The King, 
conſcious of the general diſcontents which obtained 
againſt his government, was anxious to avert the 
bad effects of this incident, and accordingly exerted 
his accuſtomed vigilance to elude the efforts of his 
enemies. He gave orders to Sir Robert Curſon, 
Governor of the Caſtle of Hammes, to deſert his 
charge; and, by offering his ſervices to Suffolk, 
inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of that noble- 
man. Upon information ſecretly conveyed by 


Curſon, the King ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt 


ſon to the Earl of Devonſhire, and married to the 
Lady Catherine, ſiſter to the Queen; William de 
la Pole, brother to the Earl of Suffolk; Sir James 
Tirrel; and Sir James Windham, with ſome per- 
ſons of inferior quality; and he committed them to 
cuſtody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas 
Green were alſo apprehended, but were ſoon after 
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time in priſon. Courtney was attainted, though not 
executed; and was not releaſed from confinement 
during the life of the King. Put the chief objects 
of Henry's vengeance were Sir James Tirrel and 
Sir James Winctham, who were tried, condemned, 
and executed. The fate of the former gave general 
ſatisſaction, on account of his participation in the 
murder of Edward the Fiſth and his brother. 

hen the treacherous Curſon had extorted from 
Suffo!k every information which could be of ſervice 
to the King, he ſuddenly deſerted him, and came 
over to England to receive the reward of his perlidy. 
Suffolk, aſtoniſnhed at ſuc an inſtance of deception, 
and finding even the Dutcheſ of Burgundy become 
indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſecretly into France; 
thence into Germany; and at laſt returned into the 
Low Countries, where Philip, then in cloſe alliance 
with the King, afforled him protection. 

Henry did not fail to embrace the prefent oppor- 
tunity of complaining to his royal gueſt of the re- 
ception which Suffolk had experience? in his domi- 
nions, © I rcally thought,” replied the King of 
Caſtile, © that your felicity had 11-4 you above all 
« ſuch appreheafions; but, fiice you arc uneaſy at 
&« his ref6ding in Flanders, I ſhall baniſh him my 
ce ſtate. “ ] expect you will do more,“ ſaid the 
King: I defire to have Suffolk in my power, as 
« then alone I can depend upon his ſubœ iſſion and 
obedience.” —< I hat meaſure,” faid Philip, 
will reflect diſhonour on us boch: you will be 
thought to have created me es a priſoner.” — 
[ will take all the diſionour upon myſelf,” re- 
plied the King; “ and ſo your honour is ſaved.” 
The King of Caſtile, finding it vain to oppoſe him 
by argument, complied with his requeſt, but on 
condition that Suffolk's life ſhould be ſpared. That 
Nobleman was accordingly invited over to England 
by Philip, as if Henry, through his interceſſion, had 
granted him a pardon. Upon his arrival he vas 


cc 


committed to the Tower: and Philip having fully 


fatisfied Henry, as well by t!.1: conceſſion as by 
ſigning a very a1vantageous treaty of commerce 
between England and Caſtile, was at laſt allowed to 
depart, after having been detained three months. 
When he landed in Spain, he was joyfully received 
by the Caſtilians, and put in poſſeſſion of the throne; 
but dying ſoon after, and Joan falling into a ſtate of 
melancholy, Ferdinand was enabled to regain his 
loſt authority, and to govern till his death the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy. | 

The King ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; 
but nothing of importance occurred during that 


period, except his affiancing his ſecond daughter, 


Mary, to the young Archduke Charles, ſon of 
Philip of Caſtile. He entertained alſo ſome inten- 
tions of marriage for himſelf; firſt, with the Queen- 
Dowager of Naples, relict of Ferdinand; afterwards 
with the Dutcheſs-Dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But the decline 
of his health obliged him to turn his thoughts from 
terreſtrial objects, and to contemplate that future 
ſtate which a conſciouſneſs of his own vices rendered 
a gloomy and unwelcome proſpe&t. The terrors 
which that contemplation excited in his mind urged 
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| him to offer an atonement conſiſtent with the mi. 
taken piety of the times by the diſtribution of alms, 
and the foundation of religious houſes. But ſtill 
his avarice roſe ſuperior to his remorſe; and, while 
he pretended to repent of his paſt oppreſſions, he 
continued, through the means of his infamous 
agents, Empſon and Dudley, to make extortions on 
his ſubjects. Sir William Capel was again fined 
two thouſand pounds, under the frivolous pretext of 
miſconduct during his mayoralty; and, refuſing to 
pay it, was committed to the Tower. A fimilar 
charge was preferred againſt Harris, an Alderman 
of London; who was indicted, but died of vexation 
before his trial came to an iſſue. Sir Laurence 
Ailmer, who had been Mayor, and his two Sheriffs, 
were ſentenced to heavy fines, and impriſoned till 
they paid them. 

In the midſt of theſe iniquitous tranſactions, the 
King found the approach of death ſo rapid, that he 
experienced terrors which even ſubdued his avarice; 
and he then ordered, by a general clauſe in his will, 
that reſtitution ſhould be made to all thoſe whom 
he had injured. He likewiſe diſtributed a large ſum 
in charitable donations, and diſcharged all debtors 
from confinement whoſe debts did not exceed forty 
ſhillings. He died of a conſumption, at his favour- 
ite palace of Richmond, on the twenty-ſecond of 
April, in the year 1509; after a reign of twenty- 
three years and eight months, and in the fifty-ſecond 
year of his age. 

The few virtues, or rather good qualities, poſ- 
ſeſſed by Henry the Seventh, were chiefly conſtitu- 
tional: they conſiſted of perſonal courage, mental 
intrepidity, temperance, and chaſtity. But his nu- 
merous vices were the reſult of a depraved mind 
habituated to the conſtant indulgence of the worſt of 
paſſions. As a Monarch, vindictive and tyrannical; 
as a Politician, deep, ſubtle, and intriguing; as a 
Man, avaricious and unjuſt. His capacity, indeed, 
was excellent, but ever perverted, by the narrowneſs 
of his heart, to bad purpoſes. Continually influ- 
enced by motives of intereſt, he poſſeſſed the art of 
turning every thing to his own advantage; which, 
indeed, is not difficult of attainment to a mind 
wholly unreſtrained by any principles of honour or 
honeſty, In converſation he was generally reſerved, 
except when he had ſome favourite point to carry, 
and he then knew how to exert both inſinuation and 
addreſs. He is faid to have been aſſiduous in the 
exerciſe of religious duties; but, as he daily violated 
the moſt eſſential precepts of religion, that aſſiduity 
muſt rather be conſidered as a ſubject for cenſure 
than as a theme of commendation. Fortunately, 
however, the intereſts of the nation were, in fome 
inſtances, intimately blended with his own. Thus 
the dread he experienced of loſing his crown from 
the defects in his title, induced him to repreſs the 
exorbitant power of the Nobility; while his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induſtry and promote 
trade, that he might augment the national wealth, 
and create a more ample field for rhe exertion of his 
own rapaciouſneſs, 

As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt 
profits, we are told by Lord Bacon, that he had 

ſeen 
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ſeen a book of accompts kept by Empſon, and ſub- 
ſcribed, in almoſt every leaf, by the King's own 
hand. Among other articles was the following. 
« tem, Received, of ſuch a one, five marks for a 
« pardon; which, if it do not paſs, the money to 
ce be repaid, or the party otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Op, 
polite to the memorandum the King had written, 
« Otherwiſe ſatisfied,” 
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Tur tranſactions of this reign ſufficiently prove 
the juſtice of Sir William Blackſtone's obſervation, 
that both the King and his miniſters were more in- 
duſtrious in hunting out proſecutions upon old and 
forgotten penal laws, in order to extort money from 
the ſubject, than in framing any new beneficial re- 
gulations: for the diſtinguiſhing character of this 
reign was that of amaſling treaſure into the King's 
coffers by every mezns that could be deviſed; and 
almoſt every alteration of the laws, however ſalu- 
tary or prejudicial in their future conſequences, had 
this, and this only, for their great and immediate ob- 
jet. To this end, the Court of Star-Chamber— 
hitherto founded on common law and ancient prac- 
tice—was new-modelled, and armed with powers 
the moſt dangerous and unconſtitutional over the 
perſons and properties of the ſubject. Informations 
were allowed to be received, in heu of indictments, 
at the aſſizes and ſeſſions of the peace, in order to 
multiply fines and pecuniary penalties. The ſta- 
tute of fines for landed property was craftily and co- 
vertly contrived, to facilitate the deſtruction of en- 
tails, and make the owners of real eſtates more ca- 
pable to forfeit as well as to alienate. The benefit 
of Clergy—which ſo often intervened to ſtop at- 
tainders and ſave the inheritance—was now al- 
lowed only once to lay-offenders, who alone could 
have inheritances to loſe. A writ of Capias was 
permitted in all actions on the caſe; and the defen- 
dant might, in conſequence, be outlawed; becauſe, 
upon ſuch outlawry, his goods became the pro- 
perty of the Crown. In ſhort, there is ſcarcely a 
ſtatute paſſed in this reign, introductive of a new 
law or modifying the old, but what either directly 
or obliquely tended to the emolument of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Henry cauſed many laws to be * againſt 
the engagement of retainers, and giving them 
badges or liveries; a practice by which they were, 
in a manner, inliſted in the ſervice of ſome potent 
Baron; and kept in readineſs not only to aſſiſt 
him in all wars, inſurrections, and riots, but even 
to bear evidence for him in courts of juſtice. There 
is an inſtance on record of his ſeverity againſt this 
cuſtom, which ſhews that he ſuffered no occaſion 

to eſcape of making even the laws themſelves ſub- 
ſervient to his avarice. The Earl of Oxford, 
Henry's favourite general, who had acquired the 
confidence of his Sovereign by his fidelity and at- 
tachment, having entertained him with great ſplen- 
dour at his caſtle of Heningham, was anxious to do 
honovr to his royal gueſt by a diſplay of extraordi- 
nary magnificence at his departure; and, for that 
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purpoſe, ordered all his retaihers, with their liveries 
and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, that they 
might make a more gallant appearance.“ My 
« Lord,” ſaid the King, © I have heard much of 
ce your hoſpitality, but the truth far exceeds the re- 
« port. Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen, 
« whom I ſee on both ſides of me, are, no doubt, 
« your menial ſervants.” The Earl ſmiled, and 
confeſſed that his fortune was inadequate to the 
ſupport of ſuch magnificence. They are moſt of 
« them,” anſwered he, © my retainers, who are 
5 come to do me ſervice at this time, when they 
« know I am honoured with your Majeſty's pre- 
© ſence.” The King ſtarted, and replied “ By 
« my faith, my Lord, I thank you for my good 
cc cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to be broken 
« in my ſight: my attorney mult ſpeak with you.” 
Oxford is ſaid to have paid no leſs than fifteen 
thouſand marks, as a puniſhment for his hoſpita- 
lity. | 
The wages of labourers, as well as the prices of 
many articles of common uſe and confumption, 
were regulated by law during this reign. It is ſome- 
what extraordinary that the price of a yard of ſcar- 
let cloth ſhould have been limited to ſix and twenty 
ſhillings, money of our age; a yard of coloured 
cloth to eighteen ; as high a price if not higher than 
theſe commodities bear at preſent; and that the 
wages of a maſon, bricklayer, tiler, &c. ſhould 
have been fixed at ten-pence a day, which 1s not 
much inferior to the preſent wages given in ſome 
parts of England. 

It was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1492, a little before ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genocſe, ſailed from Spain, on his me- 
morable voyage far the diſcovery of the Weſtern 
World; and, a few years after, Vaſquez de Gama, 


a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, and 


opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. It was by 
mere accident that Henry did not contribute to thoſe 
great naval diſcoveries, by which the preſent age 
was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Columbus, after meet- 
ing with many repulſes from the courts of Portugal 
and Spain, ſent his brother, Bartholomew, to London, 
in order to explain his projects to the King, and 
crave his aſſiſtance and protection in the execution 
of them. Henry invited him over to England; but 
his brother being taken by pirates, was detained in 
his voyage; and Columbus, meanwhile, having 
obtained the countenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied 
with a ſmall fleet, and executed his enterprize. 
Henry, however, was not diſcouraged by this diſ- 
appointment: he fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, ſettled in Briſtol; and ſent him weſtwards, 
in the year 1498, in ſearch of new countries. Cabot 
diſcovercd the main land of America towards the 
ſixtieth degree of northern latitude; he ſailed ſouth- 
wards along the coaſt, and diſcovered Newfound- 
land and other countries, but returned to England 
without making any conqueſt or ſettlement. Elliot, 
and other merchants in Briſtol, made a ſimilar at- 
tempt in 1502. The King expended fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds in building one ſhip, called the Great 
Harry : \he may properly be ſaid to have been the 

| firſt 
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firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy; ſince, before this pe- 
riod, when the Sovereign ſtood in need of a fleet, 
he had no other expedient than hiring or preſſing 
ſhips from the merchants. 

In the fifth year of this reign it was ordained that 
the Mayors of London ſhould have conſervation of 
the River Thames, from Staines Bridge to the wa- 
ters of Yeuſdale and Medway. In the eighteenth 
year, Henry, being himſelf a brother of the Tay- 
lors Company, like ſeveral of his predeceſſors, viz. 
Richard the Second and Third; Henry the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth; and Edward the Fourth; beſides a 
great number of the Nobllity; he gave them the ap- 
pellation of Merchont- Taylors. 

In the ſame year, the Chapel of Our Lady, above 
the eaſt- ſide of the high altar at the Abbey-church of 
Weſtminſter, with a tavern near adjoining called 
the //7ite Reſe, were taken down; and, in their room, 
was built the famous chapel known by the name 


of Leniy the Seventh's Chapel. 


A Houſhold-book of an Earl of the Northum- 
berland family, who lived at this time, printed ſome 
years ago, contains many curious particulars which 
mark the manners and way of living in that rude 
age. The following extracts have been taken by a 
modern hiſtorian who had been favoured with the 
peruſal of it, and who juſtly obſerves that it gives a 
true picture of ancient manners, and is one of the moſt 
ſingular monuments which Engliſh antiquity affords 
us; as we may be certain, however rude the ſtrokes, 
that no Baron's family was on a more noble or more 
ſplendid footing. 

Ihe family conſiſted of one hundred and ſixty- ſix 
perſons, matters and ſervants: fifry-ſeven ſtrangers 
were reckoned upon every day; in the whole, two 
hundred and twenty-three. Two-pence halfpenny 
is ſuppoſed to be the daily expence of each indivi- 
dual for meat, drink, and firing. This would make 
a groat of our preſent money; and, ſuppoſing pro- 
viſions between three and four times cheaper, it 
would be equivalent to fourteen-pence—no great 
ſum for a nobleman's houſe-keeping; eſpecially, 
conſidering that the chief expence of a family at 
that time conſiſted in meat and drink; for the ſum 
allotted by the Earl for his whole annual expence 
is eleven hundred and eighteen pounds, ſeventeen 
ſhillings and eight-pence. Meat, drink, and firing, 
coſt ſeven hundred and ninety-ſix pounds, eleven 
ſhillings and two-pence—more than two-thirds of 
che whole. In a modern family, it daes not amount 
to above a third. | 

« The whole expence of the Earl's family is ma- 
naged with an exactneſs that is very rigid; and, if 
no allowance be made for ancient manners, muſt - 
appear to border on meanneſs; inſomuch, that the l 
number of pieces which muſt be cut out of every 
quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay, ſtock-fith + 
and ſalmon, are determined, and muſt be entered 
and accounted for by the different clerks appointed 
for that purpoſe. If a ſervant be abſent a day, his 
meſs is truck off. If he go on my Lord's buſineſs, 


board- wages are allowed him; eight-pence a day 


for his journey in winter; fe-pence in ſummer. 
Whes he ſtays in any place, two-pence a day are 


the Knight's Table. 


pence a tun. 
| the whole year. The family roſe at fix in the morn- 


allowed him, beſide the maintenance of his horſe, 
Rather more than a quarter of wheat is allowed for 
every month throughout the year, and the wheat is 
eſtimated at five ſhillings and eight-pence a quarter, 
Two hundred and fifty quarters of malt are allow 
ed, at four ſhillings a quarter, Two hogſheads are 
to be made of a quarter; which amounts to about 
a bottle and a third of beer a day to cachi perſon, 
and the beer will not be very ſtrong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow- 
tide, at thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a piece; 
and twenty-four lean beeves to be bought at St. 
Helen's, at eight ſhillings apiece. Theſe are to be 
put into the paſtures, to feed; and are to ſerve from 
Midſummer to Michaclmas which is, conſequent- 
ly, the only time that the family cats ficſh beef; 
during all the reſt of the year they live on ſalted 
meat. One hundred and ſixty gallons of muſtard 
are allowed in a year- hich ſeems indeed requiſite 
for the ſalt beef. Six hundred and forty-ſeven 
ſheep are allowed, at tweny-pence a plece—and 
theſe alſo ſeem to be all eat ſalted, except between 
Lammas and Michaelmas. Only twenty-five togs 
are allowed, at two ſhillings a piece; twenty-c:ght 
veals, at twenty-pence; forty lambs, at ten-pence, 
or a ſhilling. Theſe appear to be reſerved for my 
Lord's table, or that of the upper ſervants, called 
The other ſervants, as they 
eat ſalted meat almoſt through the whole year, and 
with few or no vegetables, had a very bad and un-. 
healthy diet ſo that nothing can be more errone- 
ous than the pompous ideas formed of The Reaft 
Beef of Old England. It's cleanlineſs, too, appears 
not to have been extraordinary: only ſeventy ells of 
linen, at eight-pence an ell, are annually allowed 
for this great family. No ſheets were vſed : this 
linen was made into eight table-cloths for my Lord's 
table, and one table-cloth for the Knights. This 
laſt was, apparently, wafhed but once a month, 
Only forty ſhillings are allowed for waſhing through- 
out the year, and moſt of it ſeems expended on 
the linen belonging to the Chapel. 

The drinking, however, was tolerable; namely, 
ten tuns and two hogſheads of Gaſcogny wine, at 
the rate of four pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
Oaly ninety-one dozen of candles for 


ing, dined at ten, and ſupped at four in the after- 
noon. The gates were all ſhut at nine, and no 
farther ingreſs or egreſs permitted. My Lord and 
Lady have ſet on their table, for breakfaſt, at ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, a quart of beer; as much 
wine; two pieces of ſalt fiſh; ſix red herrings; four 
white ones, or a diſh of ſprats. On fleſh days, 
half a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled. 
Maſs is ordered to be ſaid at ſix o'clock, in order 
(ſays the Houſhold-book) that all my Lord's ſer- 
vants may riſe early. Only twenty-four fires are 


allowed, beſide the kitchen and hall, and moſt of 
theſe have only a peck of coals a day allowed them. 
After Lady-day no fires permitted in the rooms, 
except belf-fires in my Lord's and Lady's, and Lord 
Piercy's and the nurſery, It is to be obſer ved, that 
| my Lord's houſe was in Yorkſhus, where there is 


certainly 
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certainly much cold weather after Lady-day. 


Eighty chalders of coals, at four ſhillings and two- 


nce a chalder, ſuffice throughout the whole year. 
And becauſe coals will not burn without wood, 
(fays the Houſhold-book) ſixty-four loads of great 
wood ate alſo allowed, at twelve-pence a load. 
This is a proof that grates were not then uſed. 

« The following extract proves to what a height 
the foreſight and eeconomy of this noble family 
were carried. It is deviſed, that from henceforth 
© nv capons to be bought, but only for my Lord's 
© own, meſs; and that the ſaid capons ſhall be 
te bought for two-pence a piece, lean, and fed in the 
« poultry, And Maſter Chamberlain and the Stew- 
« ards be fed with capons, if there be ſtrangers ſitting 
« with them.” Pigs to be bought at three-pence 
or a groat a Piece; geeſe at the ſame price; chickens 
at a halſpenny; hens at two-pence; and only for 
the above-mentioned tables. © em, it is thought 
ce god,“ ſays the Houſhold-book, © that no plo- 
« vers be bought at no ſeaſon but only in Chriſtmas 
« and principal feaſts; and my Lord to be ſerved 
tc therewith, and bis board-end, and none other, 
cc and to be bouglit for a penny a piece, or a penny 
« halfpenny at moit.” Woodcocks are to be 
bought at the ſame price; partridges at two: pence; 
pheaſants and peacocks, a ſhilling. My Lord 
keeps only twenty-ſeven horſes in his ſtable at his 
own charge: his upper ſervants have allowance 
for maintaining their own horſes. Theſe horſes 
are, ſix gentle hi; ſes, at hay and hard meat through- 
out the year; four palfreys; three hobbies and 
nags ; three ſumpter-horſes; ſix horſes for thoſe 
ſervants to whom my Lord furniſhes a horſe; two 
ſumpter-horſes more, and three mill-horſes for car- 
rying the corn, and one for grinding it. Whence 
we may infer, that mills, either water or wind- 
mills, were then unknown, at leaſt very rare. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are ſeven great trotting-horſes for 
the chariot or waggon. The Earl allows a peck of 
oats a day, beſides loaves made of beans—ſuch as 
are ſtill uſed for the ſame purpoſe in the Low 
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Countries for his principal horſes; the oats at 


twenty-pence, the beans at two Thillings, a quarter. 
The load of hay is at two ſhillings and eight-pence. 
When my Lord is on a journey, he is accompanied 
by thirty-ſix horſemen; and carries a bed, and other 
accommodations, with him. The inns, it ſeems, 
could afford nothing tolerable. My Lord paſſes 
the year in three country-ſeats, all in Yorkſhire; 
Wryſel, Leckenfield, and Topclyffe; but he has 
furniture only for one. When he removes, he carries 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, 
kitchen utenſils; all which, we may conclude, were 
ſo coarſe, that they could not be ſpoiled by the 


carriage: yet ſeventeen carts and one waggon ſuffice 


for the whole. One cart ſuffices for all his kirchen- 
utenſils, cooks beds, &c. One remarkable circum- 
ſtance 15, that he has eleven prieſts in his houſe; 
beſides ſeventeen perſons, chaunters, muſicians, &c. 
belonging to the chapel; yet he has only two cooks 
for a family of two hundred and twenty-three per- 
ſons. Itis amuling to obſerve the pompous, and 
even royal {tile, aſſumed by this Tartar Chief. He 
does not iſſue any orders, though only for the right 
making of mnſtard, but it is introduced with this 
preamble—1! /cemeth good to Us and our Council, 
If the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 


Venetian and other Italian Noblemen then lived be 


conſidered, with the progreſs made by the Italians 
in literature and the fine arts, it will not appear ſur- 
prizing that they ſhould have regarded the ultra- 
montaine nations as barbarous. The Flemiſh alſo 
ſeem-to have much excelled the Engliſh, and even 


the French, Yet the Earl is, ſometimes, not de- 


ficient in generoſity. He pays, for inſtance, an 
annual penſion of a groat a year to my Lady of 
Walſingham, for her intereſt in Heaven; the ſame 
ſum to the Holy Blood at Hales. Thus his ſuper- 
ſtition appears to have exceeded his hoſpitality, 
No mention is any where made of plate, but only 
of the hiring of pewter veſſels. The ſervants ſeem 
all to have bought their own cloaths from their 


wages. 
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HENRY T H 


HE acceſſon of Henry the Eighth was 
marked by a concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumſtances, which ſeemed to promiſe a tranquil and 
proſperous reign. His kingdom was free from all 
domeſtic commotions; the neighbouring Potentates 
were eager to court his alliance; his treaſury was 
full; and he ſucceeded a Prince whoſe avaricious 
temper ſerved as a foil to his liberality. His per- 
ſon, too, was well calculated to impreſs his ſubjects 
with a favourable idea of his mental accompliſh- 
ments. His countenance was beautiful; his air and 
mien were expreſſive of candour and affability; and 
he was ſkilled in all the manly and polite exerciſes 
of the age. His father, in order to detach him from 
the conſideration of ſtate affairs, had hitherto en- 
gaged him ſolely in literary purſuits; and the pro- 
ficiency which he made afforded an auſpicious 
prognoſtic of his talents and capacity. Even his 
vehemence and impatience were regarded as the 
foibles of youth, which reflection would teach him 
to repreſs, and experience wholly correct: and, as 
the contending titles of York and Lancaſter were 
now ſo fully blended in his perſon as to exclude the 
poſſibility of any farther diſpute, men juſtly ex- 
pected from a Prince, unpolluted by the heats of 
Party, unſeduced by the animoſities of Faction, a 
fair, impartial, and upright adminiſtration, 

The firſt meaſures of Henry's reign tended to 
encourage theſe favourable prepoſſeſſions of the 
public. His grandmother, the Counteſs of Rich- 
mond and Derby, a woman of conſummate pru- 
dence and great virtue, being ſtill alive, he wiſely 
conſulted her in the eſtabliſhment of his new Coun- 
cil; the members of which were, Warham, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and Chancellor; the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, Steward; Lord Herbert, Chamber- 
lain; Sir Thomas Lovel, Maſter of the Wards and | 
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Conſtable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, 
Comptroller; Sir Henry Marney, afterwards Lord 
Marney; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards Lord 
Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, Doctor of Laws; and Sir 
Henry Wyat. Theſe men had been long accuſtomed 
to buſineſs under the late King, and were the leaſt 
unpopular of all the Miniſters employed by that 
Monarch. 

But the chief competitors. for royal favour were, 
the Earl of Surrey, Treaſurer; and Fox, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Secretary and Privy Seal. The latter, 
who was highly eſteemed by Henry the Seventh, 
had acquired ſuch habits of frugality and caution as 
he could not eaſily lay aſide; and he therefore op- 
poſed, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of 
diſſipation and expence which the paſſions of his 
preſent Maſter led him to indulge in. But Surrey 
was a more able and experienced courtier: he re- 
garded the will of his Sovereign as the infallible 
guide of his conduct; and, as he had been mean and 
avaricious in the extreme during the preceding reign, 
he now diſplayed an extraordinary inclination to libe- 
rality and magnificence. By this policy he ſoon 
inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of Henry, 
of whoſe laviſh diſpoſition he was careful to take 
advantage; and, by encouraging his fondneſs for 
pleaſure, ſought to render him negligent of affairs, 
and willing to leave the government of the ſtate 
entirely to his miniſters. The great treaſures amaſſed 
by the late King were gradually diſſipated by the 
thoughtleſs extravagance of his ſon. One party of 
pleaſure ſucceeded another: tilts, tournaments, and 
carouſals, were exhibited with all the magnificence 
of the age; and, as the preſent tranouillity of the 
public permitted the Court to indulge itſelf in every 
amuſement, ſerious buſineſs was but littie attended 


to; or, if the King intermitted the courſe of his 
teſtivity, 
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feſtivity, he chiefly employed himſelf in an appli- 


cation to muſic and literature, which were his fa- 


vourice purſuits. He had made ſuch proficiency in 


the former art, as even to compoſe ſome pieces of 
church-muſic which were ſung in his chapel. He 


was initiated in the elegant learning of the ancients; ' 


and, though his attention had been unfortunately 


directed to the barren controverſies of the ſchools,” 
which the barbarous taſte of the age had rendered 


faſhionable, and had choſen Thomas Aquinas for 


his favourite author, he till diſcovered a capacity 


for knowledge more amuſing and inſtructive. 
Henry, ſoon after his acceſſion, publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, inviting his ſubjects to prefer complaints 
againſt all ſuch as had dared to oppreſs them, on pre- 
tence of maintaining the prerogative. In conſequence 
of which an infinite number of petitions were imme- 


diately preſented againſt Empſon and Dudley; who, 


after being examined before the Council, were com- 
mitted to the Tower. As they had fo ſheltered 
themſelves under the ſhadow of the law, that they 


could not be condemned for their exactions, they 


were tried on a ridiculous accuſation of a deſign to 
rebel againſt the reigning Prince, and received ſen- 
tence of death for a crime of which they were 
entirely innocent. Dudley was tried at London in 
the month of July 1509, and Empſon was con- 
victed at Northampton in October following; but 
the ſentences were not executed until the Parliament 
had confirmed them by an act of attainder. 

The next affair which engaged the King's atten- 


tion was the celebration of his marriage with the 


Infanta Catharine, to whom he had been affianced 
during the life-time of his father. Her former 
marriage with his brother Arthur, and the inequa- 
lity of their years, formed the principal objections 
to his eſpouſing her; but, on the other hand, her 
known virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
were urged as powerful inducements. The large 
dowry to which ſhe was entitled as Princeſs of 
Wales; the intereſt of cementing a cloſe alliance 
with Spain; the neceſſity of finding ſome confede- 
rate to counterbalance the power of France; the 
expediency of fulfilling the engagements contracted 
by the late King—thele were all weighty conſidera- 
tions; which at length determined the Council, 
though contrary to the opinion of the Primate, to 
adviſe the King to conſummate the marriage. The 
Counteſs of Richmond, who had concurred in the 
ſentiments of the Council, died on the third of 
June, ſoon after it was compleated. 

The balance of power in Europe has ſcarcely 
been better ſecured at any period than at the com- 
mencement of the preſent reign: ſeveral great mo- 
narchies were eſtabliſhed; and no one ſo far ſur- 
paſſed the reſt as to afford any ſolid baſis, or even 
plauſive pretext, for jealouſy. England, bleſſed 
with the enjoyment of domeſtic repoſe, was by it's 


ſituation happily ſecure from the danger of foreign 


invaſions: the ſecurity of Spain, by the coalition 
of it's different kingdoms under the vigorous ad- 
miniſtration of Ferdinand, appeared to be firmly 
eſtabliſned: Lewis the Twelfth of France, a gal- 
lant and generous Prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne 


| 


— 


tions: 


land. 


of Brittany, widow to his predeceſſor, preſerved the 


union with that principality, on which the ſafety ot 


his kingdom ſo much depended : Maximilian, the 


Emperor, beſides the hereditary dominions of the 
Auſtrian family, maintained authority in the empire; 


and, notwithſtanding the levity of his character, pre- 


ſerved fufficient influence over the Princes of Ger- 
many to unite them in any general plan of defence: 


Charles, Prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian 


and Ferdinand, had already ſucceeded to the rich 
dominions of the Houſe of Burgundy ; and, being 
as yet in early youth, the government was entruſted 
to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, a Princeſs ſignalized 
for her prudence and virtue. The internal force or 
theſe different ſtates might have enſured the con- 
tinuation of general tranquillity, had not the enter- 
prizing genius of the reigning Pope, Julivs the 
Second, a reſtleſs and ambitious Pontiff, excited 
the flames of war and diſcord among them. By 
his intrigues a league had been formed at Cambray, 


in the year 1508, between himſelf, Maximilian, 


Lewis, and Ferdinand; the obje& of which was to 
cruſh the commonwealth of Venice. Henry, un- 
influenced by any motive either of intereſt or paſ- 

ſion, ſuffered his name to he added to the liſt of 
confederates, whoſe oppreſſive and iniquitous efforts 
were too powerful to be ſucceſsfully reſiſted by the 


republic. 


But no ſooner had Julius accompliſhed his pro- 
jet, by humbling the Venetians, than he deter- 
mined to expel from Italy thoſe very powers he had 
before excited to invade it. Lewis, as the moſt. 
formidable, was deſtined to be the firſt object of 
his attacks; and, in order to execute his deſign, 


the Pontiff haſtened to find ſome ground of quarrel 


with that Monarch, as well as to ſtrengthen himſelr 
by foreign alliances. He declared war againſt the- 
Duke of F errara, the confederate of Lewis: he 


ſolicited the favour of England, by ſending Henry 


a Sacred Roſe, perfumed with muſk and anointed 
with chriſm: he engaged in his intereſts Bambridge, 
Archbiſhop of York, Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, 
whom he ſoon after created Cardinal: he induced 
Ferdinand to embrace his party, though that Mo- 
narch, at firſt, made no declaration of his inten- 
and, what he chiefly valued, he formed a . 
treaty with the Swiſs Cantons; who, piqued at ſome 
neglect they had experienced from Lewis, renounced . 
their alliance with France, and waited for an op- , 
portunity to revenge themſelves on that nation. 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who had acquired the 
epithet Catholic, regarded the cauſe of the Pope 
and of Religion only as a cover to his ambitious and 
ſelfiſh politics: but Henry, too young and inex- 
perienced to be hypocritical and inſincere in his 
profeſſions, was earneſt in his wiſhes to protect the 
Pope from thoſe oppreſſions to which he believed 
him expoſed from the ambitious enterprizes of 
Lewis. The artful Pontiff had inſinuated to Henry, 
that the title of Moft Chriſtian King, which had 


been hitherto annexed to the crown of France, and 


on which a high value was placed, ſhould, in re- 
ward of his ſervices, 'be transferred to that of Eng- 
Impelled by theſe conſiderations, and far- 

ther 
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ther excited by an ardent thirſt for distinction, he 


was induced to join that alliance which the Pope, 
Spain, and Venice, had formed againſt the French 
Monarch. A herald was accordingly ſent to Paris, 
to exhort Lewis not to be guilty of impiety, by 
waging war againſt the ſovereign Pontiff; and, 
when he returned without ſucceſs, another was Gar 
to demand the provinces of Anjou, Maine, Gui- 
enne, and Normandy, which had formerly belonged 
to the Engliſh. This meſſage was received as a 
Tel of war; and, a Parliament being ſum- 
moned to meet on the fourth of February 1512 
they chearfully granted ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo 
highly agreeable to the nation. 

The preparations, however, which were made 
for carrying on the war, were in a manner rendered 
uſcleſs by the treachery of Ferdinand, father-in-law 
to the King, whoſe policy had fo long been founded 
on deception, that fraud and artifice became to him 
continual themes of ſelf-commendation. Being 
told one day that Lewis had complained of his 
having once cheated him“ He lies, the drunkard!“ 
ſaid he; “ I have cheated him more than 7/wenty 
« times!” This Prince determined to take advan- 
rage of his connections with Henry, which afforded 
him a better opportunity of profiting by his want 
of experience, He adviſcd him to forego his in- 
tention of invading France by the way of Calais, 
where he himſelf could give no aſſiſtance; he ex- 
horted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, 
whence he could eafily make a conqueſt of Gui- 
enne, a province in which it was imagined the 
Engliſh had ſtill ſome adherents: he promiſed to 
favour this attempt by the junction of a Spaniſh 
army; and, ſo anxious and forward did he appear to 


promote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that he even 


ſent veſſels to England, to convoy to the continent 
the forces which Henry had levied for that pur- 
poſe. The Marquis of Doifet commanded this 
armament, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, 
moſtly infantry; and he was accompanied by Lord 
Howard, ſon of the Earl of Surrey; Lord Broke; 
Lord Ferrars; and many others of the young no- 
bility and gentry. Ferdinand's perfidy ſoon be- 


came viſible; for, inſtead of joining the Engliſh, 


as he had promiſed, for the purpoſe of effecting the 


reduction of Guienne, he ſought to perſuade Dorſet 


to aſſiſt him in attacking Navarre—a ſmall king- 
dom ſituated on the frontiers between France and 
Spain—which he was deſirous of ſubjecting to his 
own domination. Dorſet, however, aware of his 
inſidious deſigns, refuſed to take any part in an 
enterprize that muſt neceſſarily retard thoſe opera- 
tions which the intereſt of his Sovereign required 
him to commence withour delay. Yet, not daring 
to act in direct oppoſition to Ferdinand, he re- 
mained in his quarters at Fonta:abia; but that 
Monarch had ſo artfully contrived his plans, that 
in this ſituation the Engliſh army was almoſt 


equally ſerviceable to him as if it had ated in 


conjunction with his own, ſince it kept che French 
army in awe, and prevented it from advancing to 
ſuccour the kingdom of Navarre. Thus Alva, 


the Spaniſh General, was enabled to form the ſiege | 


of Pampeluna, the capital, which he ſoon reduce”; 
and compelled John d'Albret, the Sovereign, tv 
take refuge in France. 

Dorſet, perceiving that Ferdinand was reſolved 
to purſue his own ſchemes, and that the Engliſh 
army was likely to remain inactive, and was, more- 
over, daily periſhing by want and ſickneſs; em- 
barked his troops, in order to tranſport them back 
to England. But, as they were on the point of ſail- 
ing, a meſſenger arrived with orders from Henry 
—in conſequence of the repreſentations of Ferdi- 
nand—that the troops ſhould remain in Spain. The 
ſoldiers, however, were ſo much diſcontented with 
the treatment they had experienced, that they mu- 
tinied, and obliged their commander to fail for 
England. Henry was greatly diſpleaſed with the 
ill ſucceſs of this enterprize; and it was with diffi- 
culty that Dorſet, by explaining the treacherous 
conduct of Ferdinand, was at laſt able to appeaſe 
him. 

There happened, this ſummer, an action at ſea, 
which was not productive of much greater advantage 
to the Engliſh. Sir Thomas Knevet, Maſter of 
Horſe, was ſent to the coaſt of Brittany with forty- 
five ſail; and he took with him Sir Charles Bran- 
don, Sir John Carew, and many other young cour- 
tiers, who were eager for an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing their courage. After they had committed ſome 
depredations, a French fleet of thirty- nine fail iNued 
from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, and 
attacked the Engliſh. The French Admira!'s ſhip, 
La Cordeliere, took fire in the action; and Primau- 
get, finding his deſtruction inevitable, bore down 
upon the Regent, the veſſel of the Engliſh Admi- 
ral; and, grappling with her, reſolved to make her 
ſhare his fate. Both fleets remained ſome time in 
ſuſpence, inactive ſpectators of this dreadſul en- 
gagement; which was at length terminated by the 
blowing up of the French ſhip, which at the ſame 
time totally deſtroyed the Engliſh; and every perſon 
on board of them periſhed, to the amount of ſixte n 
hundred men. The reſt of the French fleet made 
their eſcape into different harbours, 

Though the war which England waged againſt 
France was productive of no advantage to the for- 
mer kingdom, it proved highly prejudicial to the 
latter; as, by obliging Lewis to withdraw his troops 
from Italy, it deprived him of that ſuperiority which 
the rapid progreſs of his arms had there gained him 
at the commencement of the campaign, Gaſten de 
Foix, Duke of Nemours, his nephew, a young hero 
of intrepid courage and conſummate ſkill, had been 
entruſted with the command of the French forces; 
and, in a few months, had performed ſuch feats of 
military art and proweſs as would have ſufficed to 
render illuſtrious the life of the oldeſt captain. His 
career of glory finiſned with the great battle of 
Ravenna; which, after a moſt obſtinate conflict, he 
obtained over the Spaniſh and Papal armies. He 


periſhed in the very moment of victory; and with 


him periſhed the fortune of the French arms in Italy. 
The Swiſs, who had become extremely formidable 
from the good diſcipline of their infantry, invaded 


the Milangſe wich a numerous army, and excited a 


revolt 
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revolt of the inhabitants againſt the dominion of 
France. Genoa followed the example of the Dutchy: 
and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt his 
Italian conqueſts, ſome few garriſons excepted; 
and Maximilian Sforza, the ſon of Ludovico, was 
reinſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan, 

Pope Julius did not long ſurvive the diſcomfiture 
of the French, which had given him extreme plea- 
ſure: he died on the twenty-firit of February 1513; 
and was ſucceeded by John de Medicis, who aſ- 
ſumed the appellation of Leo the Tenth, and proved 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Pontiffs that ever enjoyed 
the papal dignity. By his negotiations, the Emperor 
Maximilian was detached from the French intereſt; 

and Henry, notwithſtanding his recent diſappoint- 
ments, was ſtill encouraged to proſecute the war 
againſt Lewis. 

"Henry had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of erin 
on the fourth of November 1512; and obtained a 
ſupply for his expedition, conſiſting of a poll- tax, 
which impoſed different ſums, according to the ſta- 
tion and riches of the perſon. A Duke paid ten 
marks; an Earl, five pounds; a Baron, four pounds; 
a Knight, four marks; and every man who was 


ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of goods to the amount of 


eight hundred pounds, four marks. A farther im- 
poſition was alſo granted of two fifteenths, and four 
tenths. By theſe ſupplies, joined to that part of his 
father's treaſure which was not yet diſſipated, he was 
enabled to levy a powerful army, and render himſelf 
a formidable enemy. The Engliſh are ſaid to have 
been greatly encouraged in this enterprize by the 
arrival of a veſſel in the Thames under the Papal 
banner: it brought preſents of wine and hams to 
the King, and to ſome perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion; which, from the blind devotion then paid to 
the Court of Rome, were every where received with 
the greateſt triumph and exultation. 

No ſooner were the intentions of Henry to join 
the league againſt France known at the court of his 
brother-in-law, the King of Scotland, than James, 
contrary to the remonſtrances of his conſort, and of 
his wifeſt counſellors, engaged in a treaty with 
Lewis; and began to aſſemble an army, for the 


purpoſe of making irruptions into England during 


the abſence of Henry. The Enghſh Monarch, 
apprized of theſe preparations, ſent ambaſſadors to 


expoſtulate with James; who aſſured them that, 


being allied to both Crowns, it was his determina- 
tion to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, But Henry, 
convinced of the inſincerity of theſe aſſurances, ap- 
pointed the Earl of Surrey Warden of the Northern 
Provinces, with power to aſſemble troops, to repel 
any invaſion that might be attempted in his abſence. 
He was the leſs diſcouraged by the dread of a diver- 
ſion in the North, as he expected to be aſſiſted in 
his invaſion of France by all the conſiderable Po- 
tentates of Europe. A treaty had been ſigned at 
Mechlin between the Confederates. The Pope ſtill 
continued to thunder out excommunications againſt 
Lewis and his adherents. The Swiſs were violent 
in their expreſſions of animoſity againſt France. 
The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian had 
ſtipulated the time and place of their projected in- 
1 5 Vor. II. 


vaſion; and, though the former diſavowed his am . 
baſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a twelvemonth 
with the common enemy, Henry was not yet con- 
vinced of his ſelfiſh and ſiniſter intentions, and ſtill 
hoped for his concurrence after the expiration of that 
term. He had now got a Miniſter who ſtudied his 
humour, and complied with every ſcheme which 
the impetuoſity of his temper ſuggeſted. 

Thomas Wolſey, Dean of Lincoln, and Almoner 
to the King, had acquired a greater portion of his 
Maſter's favour than all the other Miniſters; and 
was faſt advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur 
which he e würd attained. This man was, ac- 
cording to ſome, the ſon of a butcher; but, accor- 
ding to others, of a private gentleman, of Ipſwich. 
He was ſent to Oxford ſo early, that at fourteen he 
took a Batchelor's degree, and received the appel- 
lation of the Boy-Batchelor, He roſe by degrees, 
after he left college, from one preferment to an- 
other, till he was preſented to the rectory of Ly- 
mington by the Marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children 
he had inſtructed. He had not long reſided in this 
living, when one of the Magiſtrates of the place 
ordered him to be put in the ſtocks, for being 
drunk and raiſing diſturbances at a neighbouring 
fair. This diſgrace, however, did not retard his 
promotion; for he was recommended as Chaplain 
to Henry the Seventh; and, being employed by 
that Monarch in a ſecret negotiation reſpecting his 
intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, he ac- 
quitted himſelf to the King's ſatisfaction, and ob- 
tained the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity. 
The ſame Prince having given him a commiſſion 
to Maximilian, who at that time reſided at Bruſſels, 
was ſurprized, in leſs than three days after, to ſee 
Wolſey preſent himſelf before him; and, ſuppoſing 
that he had protracted his departure, he began to 
reprove him for his negle& and inattention. Wolſey, 


however, aſſured him that he had juſt returned from 


Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his Ma- 
jeſty's commands. © But, on ſecond thoughts,” 
ſaid the King, © I found there was an omiſſion in 
« your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after 
ce you, with fuller inftruftions.”— I met the meſ- 
e ſenger,” replied Wolſey, © on my return; bur, 
« as I had reflected on that omiſſion, I ventured, 
« of my own accord, to execute what I knew muſt 
« be your Majeſty's intentions.” The death or 
Henry, ſoon after this incident, retarded the ad- 
vancement of Wolſey; but his capacity for buſineſs, 
and the pliability of his temper, recommended him 
to the notice of Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter; who 
introduced him to the young King, in the hope that 
his talents for inſinuation would enable him to ſup- 
plant the Earl of Surrey, of whoſe influence with 
Henry he was jealous; while Wolſey, he ſuppoſed, 
would be contented to act a ſubordinate part to the 
perſon who had promoted him. 

Wolſey ſoon acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over 
the King, that he ſupplanted both Surrey and Fox. 
He exerted every art in order to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the temper of Henry; he ſang, laughed, and 
frolicked, with every libertine of the court: neither 


| his own years, which were near forty, nor his cha- 
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racter of a clergyman, were any reſtraint upon him, 
ot tended to check, by uſeleſs ſeverities, the gaiety 
of his companions. To ſuch a weak and vicious 
Monarch as Henry, qualities of this nature were 
highly pleaſing: Wolſey was ſoon acknowledg- 
ed as his chief favourite, and to him was en- 
truſted the chief adminiſtration of affairs. The 
people began to ſee, with indignation, the ſervile 
condeſcenfions of Wolſey to the King, and his un- 
ſupportable arrogance to themſelves. They had 
long reg uded the vicious haughtineſs, and the un- 
becoming ſplendour, of the Clergy, with envy and 
diſguſt; and Wolfey's greatneſs ſerved to bring a 
new odium upon that body, already too much the 
object of the people's diſlike. His character, being 
now placed in a more confpicuous point of view, 
daily began to diſplay itſelf: inſatiable in his ac- 
quiſitions, but ſtill more magnificent in his ex- 
pence; of extenſive capacity, but ſtill more un- 
bounded in enterprize ; ambitious of power, but 
ſtill more deſirous of glory; inſinuating, engaging, 
perſuaſive, and by turns lofty, elevated, command- 
ing; haughty to his equals, but affable to his de- 
pendants; oppreſſive to the people, but liberal to his 
friends; more generous than grateful; leſs moved 
by injuries than by contempt; and formed to take 
the aſcendant in every intercourſe, but vain enough 
not to diſguiſe his real ſuperiority. 

Every preparation being made for the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, the command of the fleet 
was given to Sir Edward Howard; who ſailed with 
two and thirty ſhips of war in ſearch of the French 
ſquadron, which then lay at anchor in the port of 
Breſt, waiting for a reinforcement from the Mediter- 
ranean, under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux. 
After the Engliſh had committed depredations for 
ſome time in the vicinity of Breſt, Prezeant arrived 
with ſix gallies, and put into Conquet, a few leagues 
diſtant from that place. Though the French com- 
mander had taken the precaution to fortiſy himſelf 
dy raiſing ſome ſtrong batteries on the rocks that lay 
on each ſide of him, Howard, notwithſtanding, de- 
termined to attack him, on the twenty-fifth of 
April 1513; and, as he had but two gallies in his 
fleet, he took, himſelf, the command of one, and 
gave the other to Lord Ferrars. He was followed 


by ſome row-barges and crayers, under the com- | 


mand of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir William Sidney, 
and other officers of diſtinction. He immediately 
grappled with Prejeant's galley, and leaped on 
board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh 
cavalier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen: but, the cable 
which kept the two ſhips together being cut by the 
enemy, Howard was left in the hands of the French; 
and, as he ſtill continued the combat with great re- 
folution, he was puſhed overboard, and drowned. 


Lord Ferrars, feeing the Admiral's galley fall off, | 


followed with the other ſmall veſſels; and the whole 
fleet was fo diſcouraged by the death of their com- 
mander, that they-retired from before Breſt. The 
French navy came out of harbour, and even ven- 
tured to invade the coaſt of Suſſex; but they were 


repulſed, and Prejeant loſt an eye by the ſhot of an 
arrow, Lord Howard, brother to the deceaſed 


n 


| Fontrailles to their relief, with eight hundred horſe- 


Admiral, ſucceeded to the command of the Engliſh 
fleet; but nothing worthy to be recorded paſſed at 
ſea during the remainder of the ſummer. 

Henry, having previouſly ſent over the vanguard 
of his army, amounting to eight thouſand men, 
under the command of the Earl of Shrewſbury, 
and another body of troops, to the amount of ſix 
thouſand, under the command of his Charnberlain, 
Lord Herbert, failed himſelf for Calais, with the 
remainder, on the thirtieth, attended by the Duke of 
Buckingham, and many others of the nobility. Be- 
fore his departure, he appointed the Queen Regent 
of the kingdom; and, under pretence of fecuring 
her adminiſtration from diſturbance, he ordered 
Edward de la Pole—the nobleman who had been 
attainted and impriſoned during the Jaſt reign—to 
be beheaded in the Tower. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been inſtigated to this act of violence by the dying 
commands of his father, with whoſe cruel policy it 
was certainly conſiſtent; and, as Richard de la Pole, 
Suffolk's brother, had accepted a command in the 
French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to revive 
the York faction, he by that means, probably, 
haſtened the fate of this unhappy nobleman: but 
ſtill it was an act of cruelty in Henry, which merits 
reprobation. 

Of all thoſe allies who had promiſed to aſſiſt the 
operations of Henry, the Swiſs alone fully performed 
the engagements they had conti acted. Having re- 
ceived a ſum of money from the King, they were 
preparing to invade the ſouthern provinces of France 
with a formidable army of twenty-five thouſand 
men, to which no adequate force could poſſibly be 
oppoſed. Maximilian had alſo received an advance 
from Henry of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
crowns, and had promiſed to reinforce the Swiſs 
with eight thouſand men; but he failed in his en- 
gagements. In order, however, to make ſome 
atonement to the King, he repaired in perſon to the 
Low Countries, and joined the Engliſh army with 
ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful 
in giving examples of diſcipline to Henry's new- 
levied forces. To flatter the oſtentatious ſpirit of 
the Engliſh Monarch, he enliſted in his ſervice, 
wore the Croſs of St. George, and received one 
hundred crowns a day as one of his Captains: but, 
while he exhibited this extraordinary ſpectacle of 
an Emperor of Germany ſerving under a King of 
England, he was treated with the higheſt reſpect 
by Henry, and really directed all the operations of 
the Engliſh army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in 
the Engliſh camp, the Earl of Shrewſbury and 
Lord Herbert had formed the ſiege of Terouane, a 
town ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy. The 
place was commanded by Teligm and Crequi ; 
who, by their vigorous exertions, protracted the 
ſiege for a month, though the garriſon only con- 


| ſiſted of two thouſand men: but, at length, finding 


themſelves in want of proviſions and ammunition, 
they found means to convey intelligence of their 
ſituation to Lewis, who had advanced with his 
army to Amiens. That Monarch accordingly ſent 
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men, each of whom carried a ſack of gunpowder 
behind him, and two quarters of bacon. With this 
ſmali force he broke through the Engliſh camp; 
and his troops, having thrown down their burden 
into the foſſte of the town, immediately returned, 
with litti« or no loſs. Soon after this incident, 
Henry, having received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horſe, who had advanced to protect 


another incurſion of Fontraille's, commanded ſome 


troops to pals the River Lis, in order to oppoſe 
them; but the French were ſeized with ſuch a panic, 
on ſight of the enemy, that they immediately fled 
in the utmoſt confuſion. The Duke of Longueville, 
their commander; Buſſi d'Amboiſe ; Clermont; 


Imbercourt; the Chevalier Bayard; and many 


other of their principal officers; were taken priſoners. 
This action, or rather rout, is ſometimes called The 
Baltle of Guinegate, from the place where it hap- 
pened; but more commonly The Battle of Spurs, 
becauſe the French that day made more uſe of their 
ſpurs than of their ſwords. 

Henry might now have marched, unmoleſted, to 
the gates of Paris; but, inſtead of purſuing his 
victory, he returned to the ſiege of Terouane, which 
ſoon capitulated; when he found it of ſo little con- 
ſequence, though he had beſtowed on it much va- 
luable time, that he immediately demoliſhed the 
fortifications. The Swils, in the mean time, had 
entered Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid 
ſiege to Dijon, the capital; and Ferdinand himſelf, 
though bound by a ttuce to the obſervance of a 
ſtrict neutrality, ſeemed determined to profit by any 
advantage which fortune might preſent him over 
Lewis. *Scarcely ever was the French monarchy 
in greater danger, as well from the force of it's 
enemies as it's own inability to reſiſt them; and 
many of the inhabitants of Paris even quitted their 
habitations, though they knew not whither to retire 
for greater ſecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from the numerous 
difficulties which ſurrounded him by the manifold 
blunders of his adverſaries. The Swiſs allowed 
themſelves to be ſeduced into a negotiation by Tre- 
mouille, Governor of Burgundy ; who, knowing 
that he ſhould be diſavowed by his maſter, made 
every conceſſion they thought proper to exact 
happy in the idea of getting rid of ſo formidable an 
enemy by ſome payments, and very large promiſes. 
Heary, too, became a dupe to the artifices of 
Maximilian ; who, being defirous of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of Tournay, a large and opulent city on the 
frontiers of Flanders, that his grandſon might be 
freed from a dangerous and troubleſome neighbour, 
adviſed him to lay ſiege to it; and the Engliſh 


Monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an acquiſition 


would not in the leaſt advance his conqueſts in 
France, was imprudent enough to follow his advice. 
The place ſurrendered in a few days; and the King 
beſtowed the adminiſtration of it's ſee on his fa- 


vourite Wolſey, who was put into immediate poſ- 


ſeſſion of it's extenſive revenues. 
The ſucceſs which Henry had hitherto expe- 


rienced in the trifling enterprizes he had undertaken, 


| 


rendered him blind to his own miſconduct and the 


* 
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35 
deceit of his ally; and he returned to England in 
the autumn, as well pleaſed. as if he had made the 
moſt important conqueſts. The Engliſh arms, 
however, were more ſucceſsful in the north during 


Henry's expedition to the continent, The Scottiſh 
King, having aſſembled the whole force of his 
kingdom, paſſed the Tweed with an army of above 
fifty thouſand men; and, extending his depredations 
over that part of Northumberland which lay neareſt 
that river, took the caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, 
and Ford. Lady Ford being taken priſoner in her 
fortreſs, was preſented to James, who was ſo ftricken 


with her charms, that he facrificed to pleaſure thoſe 


important hours which ſhould have been employed 
in extending his conqueſts, As his forces were nu- 
merous, and the country barren, he ſoon found 
himſelf in want of proviſions; ſo that many of his 
men deſerted, and fled to their native country. In 
the mean time, the Earl of Surrey, having collected 
an army of twenty-ſix thouſand men, approached 


the Scots, who lay encamped on a riſing ground 


near the hills of Cheviot, The River Till ran be- 
tween both armies, and prevented an engagement; 
wherefore the Earl of Surrey ſent a herald to the 
Scottiſh camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend 
into the plain of Milford, which lay to the ſouth, 
and there try their valour on equal ground. This 
offer not being accepted, he made a feint, as if he 
intended to march to Berwick ; which putting the 
Scots in motion to annoy his rear, he took advan- 
tage of a great ſmoke, cauſed by the firing their 
huts, and paſſed the river. Both armies perceived 
that a combat was now become inevitable; and they 
accordingly prepared for it with coolneſs and re- 
gularity. The Engliſh divided their army into 
two lines, Lord Howard led the main body of the 
firſt line; Sir Edmond Howard the right wing; Sir 
Marmaduke Conſtable the left: the Earl of Surrey 
himſelf commanded the main body of the ſecond 
line; Lord Dacres the right wing; Sir Edward 
Stanley theleft. The frontof the Scots preſented three 
diviſions to the enemy: the middle was led by the 
King himſelf; the right by the Earl of Huntley, 
aſſiſted by Lord Hume; the left by the Earls of 
Lenox and Argyle; a fourth diviſion, under the 
Earl of Bothwel, made a body of reſerve. On the 
morning of the ninth of September the battle was 
begun by Lord Huntley, who made fo furious a 
charge on the diviſion of Lord Howard, that it was 
immediately thrown into confuſion; but, Lord 
Dacres arriving very ſeaſonably to it's relief, the 
men rallied, and the action became general. It 
was ſuſtained a long time by both ſides with equal 
valour; until the Highlanders, being galled by the 
Engliſh artillery, broke in, ſword in hand, 
the main body, commanded by the Earl of Surrey; 
and at the head of theſe James fought with the 
moſt forward of his nobility. They attacked with 
ſuch velocity, that the remainder of their troops, 
being unable to advance in time to ſuſtain them, 
were intercepted by the Engliſh. Still, however, 
James, aſſiſted by the body of reſerve under Both- 
wel, maintained the combat; and, forming a circle, 
protracted the action till the approach of = 
| | T 
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The victory ſeemed yet undecided; and the loſs on 
each ſide was nearly equal as to numbers, amount- 
ing to above five thouſand men. But the morning 
diſcovered where the advantage lay: the Engliſh 
had loſt no perſons of note, but the flower of the 
Scotch Nobility had fallen in battle; and their King 
himſelf, after the moſt diligent enquiry, could no 
where be found. In ſearching the field, a body was diſ- 
covered, ſuppoſed to be that of the King, and ſent to 
London, where it remained unburied, as a ſentence 
of excommunication was ſtill in force againſt James, 
for having leagued with France againft the Holy 
See. But, upon Henry's application, who pretended 
that this Prince had, in the inſtant before his death, 
diſcovered figns of repentance, abfolution was given 
him, and his body was interred. The populace of 
Scotland, however, ſtill continued to think their King 
was alive; and it was reported among them that he 
had ſecretly undertaken a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
and would ſoon return to take poſſeſſion of the 
throne. 

TheScottiſh King, and moſt of his Nobles, being 
Nain in the field of Flouden—fo this battle was 
called—Henry might probably have reduced the 
kingdom of Scotland to a ſtate of ſubjection; but, 
either from motives of generoſity, from affection to 
his ſiſter, or from a deſire to be exempr from farther 
interruption in the purſuit of his pleaſures, he 
liſtened to propofals of peace made him by Mar- 
garet, who was created Regent during the minority 
of her infant ſon. The Earl of Surrey, in reward 
for his ſervices, was now reſtored to the title of Duke 
of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his father 
for his adherence to Richard the Third; Lord How- 
ard was honoured with the title of Earl of Surrey; 
Sir Charles Brandon, the King's favourite, whom 
he had before created Viſcount Liſle, was now raiſed 
to the dignity of Duke of Suffolk; Wolſcy was 
created Biſhop of Lincoln; Lord Herbert obtained 
the title of Earl of Worceſter; and Sir Edward 
Stanley that of Lord Monteagle. 

Though Henry was now at full liberty to proſe- 
cute the war againſt France, to which he was in- 
clined from his recent ſucceſs, ſome incidents had 
occurred which ſhewed him the folly of an under- 
taking from whence he had ſuch little proſpect of 
advantage. The Pope, not difpoſed to drive the 
French to extremes, had accepted the propofal of 
Lewis to renounce the Council of Lyons, and taken 
off the excommunication which his predeceſſor and 
himſelf had iſſued againſt that King and his king- 
dom. Ferdinand, content with the poſſeſſion of 
Navarre, had conſented to a farther prolongation of 
the truce, and even ſhewed an inclination to form a 
more intimate connection with the King of France. 
Lewis had dropped hints of his intention to marry 
his ſecond daughter, Renee, either to Charles Prince 
of Spain, or his brother Ferdinand, both of them 
grandſons of the Spaniſh Monarch; and he declared 
his reſolution of giving her the Dutchy of Milan for 
her portion. Ferdinand not only embraced theſe 
propoſals with joy, but alſo engaged the Emperor 
Maximilian in the ſame views. 


When Henry was informed of Ferdinand's re- 
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newal of the truce with Lewis, he exclaimed with 
great vehemence againſt the treacherous conduct of 
his father-in-law, and loudly threatened revenge. 
But, when he was made acquainted with the other 
negotiation, by which Maximilian was alfo ſeduced 
from his alliance, and in which propoſals had been 
agreed to for the marriage of the Prince of Spain 
with the daughter of Lewis, he loſt all patience, 
Charles, during the life-time of the late King, had 
been affianced to Mary, Henry's younger ſiſter; 
and, as the Prince now approached the age of pu- 
berty, the King had expected the immediate com- 
pletion of the marriage. Such a complication of 
injuries, therefore, inſpired him with the deepeſt re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who had ſo treacherouſly im- 
poſed on his youth and inexperience. 

The Duke of Longueville, who had been made 
priſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was 
ſtill detained in England, was ready to take advan- 
tage of theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, in order to pro- 
mote a peace, and even an alliance, which he knew 
to be paſſionately defired by his Maſter, For this 
purpoſe he fecretly propofed to Henry to give his 
ſiſter Mary in marriage to Lewis, whoſe wife, Anne, 
of Brittany, had died the preceding year. The dil- 


proportion of their ages, indeed, appeared to afford 


a powerful obiection, the Princeſs being only ſix- 
teen, and the King fifty-three; but this obſtac!: was 
eaſily removed by the conſideration of thoſe ad van- 
tages which Longueville afſerted muſt reſult from 
the connection. 


That Nobleman, finding Henry liſtened wit! 


pleaſure to his propoſals, informed his Maſter of the 


probable ſucceſs of his negotiation, which he re- 
ceived full powers to conclude. The articles were 
eaſily adjuſted between the two Monarchs; and a 
treaty of peace was accordingly ſigned on the ſeventh 
of Auguſt 1514; by which Lewis agreed that Tour- 
nay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh; that 
Richard de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, 
there to live on a penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; 
that Henry ſhould be paid a million of crowns, 
being the arrears due, by treaty, to his father and 
himſelf; and that the Princeſs Mary ſhould bring 
four hundred thouſand crowns, as her portion; and 
enjoy as large a jointure as any Queen of France, 
even the former, who was heireſs of Brittany. The 
two Princes alſo ſtipulated the ſuccours with which 
they ſhould mutually ſupply each other, in cafe either 
of them ſhould be attacked by an enemy. 

In conſequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over 
to France with a ſplendid retinue; and Lewis met 


her at Abbeville, where the nuptials were celebrated 


on the ninth day of October. Enchanted with the 
beauty and accompliſhments of his youthful conſort, 
he forgot his advanced age, and indulged himſelf in 
ſuch a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure as but little ac- 
corded with his ill ftate of health He died in leſs 
than three months after his marriage, on the firlt ot 
January 1515, to the extreme regret of the French 
nation, who had unanimouſly conferred on him the 
honourable appellation of Father of his People, 
Lewis was ſucceeded by the Duke of Angouleme, 


who aſſumed the title of Francis the Firſt; a young 


Prince 
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Prince whoſe numerous good qualities afforded 
prognoſtics of a happy and glorious reign. Mary, 
now finding herſelf at liberty, was reſolved to render 
Ambition ſubſervient to Love. She had been long 
enamoured of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
the moſt accompliſhed nobleman of the age; and 
ſhe now aſked him whether he had the courage, 
without farther reflection, to eſpouſe her; obſerv- 
ing, at the ſame time, that her brother would ſooner 
forgive him for not aſking his conſent than for diſ- 
obeying his orders. It will be eaſily ſuppoſed that 
Suffolk did not reject ſo inviting an offer: their nup- 
tials were ſecretly celebrated at Paris; and Francis, 
who was pleaſed with this marriage, as it prevented 
Henry from forming any powerful alliance by means 
of his ſiſter, interpoſed his good offices in appeaſing 
him. Even Wolley, having entertained no jealouſy 
of Suffolk, who was more addicted to pleaſure than 
buſineſs, exerted himſelf in reconciling the King to 
his ſiſter and brother-in-law; and he accordingly 
obtained them permiſſion to return to London. 
Wolſey had by this time acquired ſuch an aſcend- 
ancy over the mind of his Sovereign, that, beneath 
a ſpecious appearance of implicit ſubmiſſion, he 
exerted an authority almoſt unlimited. By partici- 
pating in the pleaſures of the King, and by a ſervile 
attention to the gratification of his paſſions, he pre- 
vented all that jealouſy which his exorbitant acqui- 
ſitions, and his ſplendid, oſtentatious train of life, 
were calculated to excite. The Archbiſhopric of 
Vork having become vacant by the death of Bam- 
bridge, Wolſey was promoted to that ſee, and re- 
ſigned the Biſhopric of Lincoln. Beſides enjoying 
the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got poſſeſſion, on 
eaſy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and 
Hereford; biſhoprics filled by Italians, who were 
allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad to 
compound for this indulgence by reſigning a con- 
ſiderable portion of their income. He held in com- 
mendam the Abbey of St. Alban's, and many other 
church-preferments. He was even allowed to unite 
to the ſee of York, firſt, that of Durham; next, 
that of Wincheſter; and his rapaciouſneſs ſeemed to 
be inſatiate. His mode of living was equal to the 
opulence of his revenue. His train conſiſted of eight 
hundred ſervants, of whom many were knights and 
gentlemen. Even ſome of the Nobility placed their 
children in his family, as a place of education; and, 
that they might acquire the favour of their patron, 
allowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. He 
ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace by the 
ſplendour of his equipage and the luſtre of his 
apparel. He was the firſt Clergyman in England 
that wore ſilk and gold, not only on his habit, but 
alſo on his ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes. 
He cauſed his Cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a 
perſon of rank; and, when he came to the King's 


Chapel, would not ſuffer it to be laid on any other 


place than the alcar. A Prieſt, the moſt comely 

and graceful he could find, carried before him a 

pillar of ſilver, on the top of which was placed a 

croſs: but, not content with this parade, he pro- 

vided another Prieſt, of equal ſtature and beauty, 

who marched along bearing the Croſs of York, 
Vor. II. 
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even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; contrary to the 
ancient rule, and to the agreement between the 
.Prelates of thoſe rival ſees. The Cardinal's oſten- 
tation afforded a ſubject for mirth to the people, 
who ſaid they were now ſenſible that one Crucifix 
alone was not ſufficient for the expiation of his ſins 
and offences. 

Warkam, Chancellor and Archbiſhdp of Canter- 
bury, moderate and unambitious, choſe rather to 
retire from public employment than maintain an 
unequal conteſt with this havghty competitor. He 
accordingly reſigned the Great Seal, which was im- 
mediately delivered to Wolſey. Though this new 
accumulation of dignity encreaſed the number of 
his enemies, it ſerved to exalt his perſonal character, 
and to prove the extent of his capacity. A ſtrict 
adminiſtration of juſtice took place during his enjoy- 
ment of this high office; and no Chancellor ever 
diſcovered greater impartiality in his deciſions, 
deeper penetration of judgment, or more enlarged 
knowledge of law and equity. 

Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the patron of Wolſey, 
together with the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
_ diſguſted by the aſcendancy which this imperious 
Prelate had acquired over the mind of Henry, and 
by the mortifications they daily experienced at his 
hands, retired from Court to the enjoyment of a 
private ſtation, Thus was he left to engroſs, with- 
out a rival, the whole favour of the K ing, and to 
poſſeſs an unlimited authority. In vain did Fox, 
previous to his retirement, warn the King © not to 
&« ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than the maſter.” 
Henry replied, © That he well knew how to retain 
ce all his ſubjects in obedience.” He ſtill, however, 
continued to pay an implicit deference to the will 
and advice of the Cardinal. 

The will of the late King of Scotland, who left 


the Convention of States, which confirmed that deſti- 
nation; had, according to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, 
expreſsly limited her authority to the condition of 
her remaining unmarried. But this limitation did 
not prevent her from eſpouſing, a few months after 
the death of her huſband, Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, a young Nobleman of high birth and 
great accompliſhments. It was now propoſed by 
ſome of the Nobility to elect Angus to the Regency, 
as the beſt mode of preſerving peace with England; 
but this meaſure experienced a ſtrong oppoſition 
from the jealouſy of the principal families of tlie 
kingdom, who were averſe to the exaltation of the 
houſe of Douglas. By the advice of Lord Hume, 
a moſt powerful Chieftain, an invitation to accept 
the reins of government was ſent over to the Duke 
of Albany, ſon to a brother of James the Third, 
who had been baniſhed into France; and who, hav- 
ing there married, had left poſterity that were the 
next heirs to the crown of Scotland. | 

The Duke of Albany, on his arrival, found the 
kingdom he was called to govern convulſed by do- 
meſtic feuds, and harraſſed by contending factions. 
A ſtranger to the manners and cuſtoms of the coun- 
try, he ſubmitted his conduct to the direction of 


Hepburn, Biſhop of Murray, an overbearing and 
K turbulent 


his widow Regent of the kingdom; and the vote of 
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turbulent Prelate; who, being an inveterate enemy 
to Hume, repreſented that nobleman to the Regent 
as the chief ſource of alll public diſorders. Albany, 
moved by theſe repreſentations, was induced to for- 
get the paſt ſervices of Hume—to which he had 
been chiefly indebted for his preſent dignity—and 
to diſplay coldneſs and contempt where friendſhip 
and gratitude . were expected. Hume, piqued at 
this unmerited treatment, reſolved to deſtroy the 
fabric he had ſo eſſentially contributed to raiſe; and, 
applying to Angus and the Queen-Dowager, he 
expatiated on the danger to which the infant Prince 
was expoſed from the ambition of Albany, next heir 
to the Crown, to whom the States had imprudently 
entruſted the whole authority of government. By 
his perſuaſion, Margaret formed the deſign of car- 
rying off the young King, and putting him under 
the protection of her brother; and, when that deſign 
was detected, ſhe herſelf, attended by Hume and 
Angys, withdrew into England. They were, how- 
ever, prevailed upon, by the aſſurances of the Re- 
gent, to return, though not before the Queen had 
been delivered at Harbottle, in Northumberland, of 
a daughter, who was named Margaret. In the fol- 
lowing year, a conſpiracy having been formed againſt 
the regency by Lord Hume, and his brother the Earl 
of Arran, at the inſtigation of Henry, thoſe noble- 
men were decoyed to court; when they were imme- 
diately ſeized, tried, condemned, and executed. 
Meanwhile, Francis the Firſt had been making 
preparations for the conqueſt of Milan; and, after 
renewing the treaty which his predeceſſor nad made 
with Henry, and taking every precaution to ſecure 
his kingdom from moleſtation during his abſence, 
he marched with a powerful army into the ſouth of 
France, concealing his real deſign under a pretence 
of defending his dominions from the incurſions of 
the Swiſs, This formidable people had taken the 
Duke of Milan under their protection, and were 
determined to defend him from the attacks of the 
French. With that view, they had fortified them- 
felves in all thoſe valleys of the Alps through which 
they thought the enemy muſt neceſſarily pals; and, 
when Francis made his entrance unexpectedly into 
Piedmont by another paſſage, far from being diſ- 
mayed, they deſcended into the plain, and though 
unprovided with cavalry, reſolved to oppoſe his 
progreſs. On the thirteenth of September 1515, 
they fought with Francis at Marignan, in the vicinity 
of Milan, one of the moſt bloody and obſtinate 
battles that is recorded 1n the hiſtory of theſe later 
times: 1t continued the whole day with unabating 
fury, and was renewed the next morning with equal 
vigour; nor could the Swiſs be prevailed on to retire 
till all the braveſt of their troops had periſhed. The 
field was ſtrewed with twenty thouſand ſlain on both 


ſides: and the Mareſchal Trivulzio, who had been 


preſent at eighteen pitched battles, declared that 
every engagement which he had ſeen was to be con- 
ſidered as the play of children, when compared to 
the battle of Marignan; which, he ſaid, was a com- 
bat of heroes. After this important victory, Francis 
met with no farther obſtruction in the conqueſt of 
the Milaneſe. 


OF ENGLAND. 


offer, was to extort money from him. 


The ſucceſs and glory of the French Monarch 
began to excite jealouſy in Henry; who alſo thought 
he had reaſon to complain of Francis for ſending 
the Duke of Albany into Scotland, and undermin- 
ing the power and credit of his ſiſter, the Queen- 
Dowager. The repairing the fortifications of Te- 
roũenne was likewiſe regarded as a breach of treaty: 
but what chiefly contributed to incline the Court of 
England to the adoption of hoſtile meaſures, was 
the diſguſt which Wolſey had entertained againſt 
Francis. 

Henry, on the conqueſt of Tournay, had refuſed 
to admit Lewis Gaillart, the Biſhop Elect, to the 
poſſeſſion of the temporalities, becauſe that Prelate 
declined taking the oath of allegiance to his new 
Sovereign; and Wolſey was appointed, as we have 
already obſerved, Adminiſtrator of the Biſhopric. 
The Cardinal, wiſhing to obtain the free and un- 
diſturbed enjoyment of this revenue, applied to 
Francis, and deſired him to beſtow on Gaillart ſome 
ſee of equal value in France, and to procure his 
reſignation of Tournay. Francis, who ſtill hoped 
to recover poſſeſſion of that city, and who juſtly 
feared that the eſtabliſhment of Wolley in the 
Biſhopric would prove an obſtacle to his purpoſe, 
had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty Pre- 
late; and the Biſhop of Tournay, by an application 
to the Court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his 
ſettlement in the ſee. Wolſey, who expected to be 


| indulged in every requeſt, and who exacted reſpect 


from the greateſt Princes, reſented this inſtance of 
neglect, and urged his maſter to ſeck for ſome ſub- 
ject of diſpute with Francis. 

In compliance with his ſuggeſtions, Richard Pace, 
formerly Secretary to Cardinal Bambridge, and now 
Secretary of State, was diſpatched to the Court cf 
Vienna, to inftigate Maximilian who was equally 
rapacious and indigent—by an offer of pecuniary 
aſſiſtance, to commence hoſtilities againſt France: 
he thence repaired to Switzerland; and, by a ſimilar 


mode of perſuaſion, engaged ſome of the cantons 


to ſupply the Emperor with troops. Thus urged, 


Maximilian invaded Italy with a confiderable army; 


but, being repulſed from before Milan, he retreated 
with his troops into Germany, made peace with 
France and Venice, ceded Verona to the latter for 
a ſum of money, and thus excluded himſelf, in ſome 
meaſure, from all future acceſs into Italy: and 
Henry found that, after expending five or ſix hun- 
dred thouſand ducats in order to gratify the caprice 
of his miniſter, he had only weakened his alliance 
with Francis, without diminiſhing the power of that 
Prince, This diſappointment induced him to forego, 
for the preſent, his hoſtile intentions againſt France; 
and, indeed, for ſome time, he ſeemed to take no kind 
of intereſt in the affairs of the continent. In vain did 
Maximilian endeavour to allure him into expence 
by an offer to reſign to him the Imperial crown; the 
artifice was too groſs to ſucceed, even with a Prince 
ſo little politic as Henry: and Pace, his envoy, who 
was perfectly well acquainted with the Emperor's 
motives and character, gave him warning, that the 
ſole view of that Prince, in making him ſo liberal an 
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At a Parliament held at the commencement of 
this year, 1515, three remarkable ſtatutes were en- 
acted: the firſt contained a prohibition to export 
un manufactured wool from the kingdom; the ſe- 
cond annulled all patents recently obtained, which 
contradicted the purport of anterior patents not ex- 
preſsly mentioned in the latter; and the third or- 


dained that no Member of Parliament ſhould abſent 


himſelf before the end of the ſeſſion without expreſs 
leave, on pain of forfeiting his wages. 

In the month of February, in the following year, 
1516, the Queen was delivered of a daughter, Who 
received the name of Mary; and the ſame month 
was rendered remarkable by the long expected death 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the ſucceſſion of his 
grandſon Charles to his extenſive dominions. The 
more the power and authority of Charles increaſed, 
the more was Francis ſenſible of the importance of 
acquiring the friendſhip and confidence of Henry; 
and he, at length, adopted the only mode of ſucceeding 
in that attempt, by ſecuring the favour of Wolſey by 
means of liberal preſents and well- timed adulation. 

Bonnivet, Admiral of France, a man of great 
inſinuation and addreſs, was diſpatched to London, 
with directions to ingratiate himſelf into the favour 
of Wolſcy: a taſk which he accompliſhed with won- 
derful ſucceſs. The Cardinal, flattered by the ad- 
vances of a powerful Monarch, began to evince a 
change of ſentiment; and was thenceforth obſerved 
to expreſs himſelf, on all occaſions, in favour of the 
French alliance. The more to engage him in his 
intereſts, Francis honoured him with his confidence 
ſo far as to aſk his advice even in his moſt ſecret 
affairs; and had recourſe to him, in all caſes of 
difficulty, as to one on whoſe wiſdom and policy he 
placed the firmeſt reliance. Wolſey communicated 
this ſecret correſpondence to the King; and Henry 
entertained ſo high an opinion of his Miniſter's ca- 
pacity, that, he ſaid, he verily believed he would 
govern Francis as well as himſelf, 

When the French Ambaſſador perceived that the 
Cardinal was ſufficiently diſpoſed to liſten with at- 
tention to any ſcheme his maſter might think proper 
to urge, he ventured to mention the deſire of Francis 
to recover the poſſeſſion of Tournay. Wolſey im- 
mediately promiſed, without heſitation, to effect 
his purpoſe; and ſuch was his influence over the 
King and Council, that a treaty was entered into 
for complying with the requeſt of the French Mo- 


narch: and, to give to that meaſure a more be- 


coming appearance, it was agreed that the Dauphin, 
and the Princeſs Mary, both of them infants, ſhould 
be betrothed, and that Tournay ſhould be con- 
ſidered as the dowry of the Princeſs. But, as Henry 
had expended a conſiderable ſum in the erection of 
a citadel at Tournay, Francis ſtipulated to pay him 
ſix hundred thouſand crowns, at twelve annual pay- 
ments; and to put into his hands eight hoſtages, 
all of them men of quality, for the performance of 
the article: and, leſt the Cardinal ſhould think 
himſelf neglected in this agreement, Francis pro- 
miſed him a yearly penſion of twelve thouſand 
livres, as an equivalent for the adminiſtration of the 
Biſhopric of Tournay. 


| 
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The French Monarch, having ſucceeded fo well 
in this negotiation, began to enlarge his views; and, 
imagining that he had found the weak fide of the 
Cardinal, thought he might obtain of him what- 
ever he wiſhed. After due preparations, therefore, 
he propoſed to him the ceſſion of Calais, in con- 
ſideration of a ſum of money to be paid for it; and, 
if we may credit Polydore Virgil, whoſe teſtimony 
is ſomewhat ſuſpicious, from the enmity he bore to 
Wolſey on account of being diſpoſſeſſcd of his em- 
ployment, and thrown into priſon, by that Miniſter, 
ſo extraordinary a propoſal was favoutably received 
by the Cardinal. Bur, finding the hints he threw 
out on this ſubject created an alarm in the minds of 
all who heard them, he prudently gave up his de- 
ſign; and, as he ſoon after entered into new con- 
nections with the King of Spain, the great friend- 
ſhip between Francis and him ſuffered a gradual 
declenſion. 

The pride of Wolſey was now farther augmented 
by a confiderable acceſſion of power and dignity, 
Cardinal Campeggio had been ſent, as Legate, into 
England, in order to procure a tythe from the 
Clergy, for enabling the Pope to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the Turks: a danger which was no longer 
ideal, but on which the. politics of the Court of 
Rome had founded ſo many intereſted projects, that 
it had loſt all influence on the minds of men. The 
Clergy refuſed to comply with the demands of Leo: 
Campeggio was recalled; and the King expreſſed 
his wiſhes to the Pope, that Wolfey, who had been 
joined in this commiſſion, might alone be inveſted 
with the legantine power, together with the right 
of viſiting all the Clergy and monaſteries, and even 
with ſuſpending all the laws of the church during a 
twelvemonth. Wolſey, having obtained this dig- 
nity, made a new diſplay of that pomp and parade 
to which he was ſo much addicted. On ſolemn 
feaſt-days, he was not content without ſaying maſs 
after the manner of the Pope himſelf: he had not 
only Biſhops and Abbots to ſerve him, he even en- 
gaged the firſt Nobility to give him water and the 
towel; and he affected a ſuperior rank to what had 
been ever claimed by any Eccleſiaſtic in England. 
Warham, the Primate, having written him a letter, 
in which he ſubſcribed himſelf Your loving Brother, 
Wolſey complained of his preſumption in thus 
challenging an equality with him. When Warham 
was told what offence he had given, he treated it 
with the contempt it deſerved: © -Know ye not,” 
ſaid he, © that this man is drunk with too much 
ce proſperity?” 

But Wolſey carried the matter much hk than 
mere oſtentation. He erected an office, which he 
called the Legantine Court; and as he was now, 
by means of the Pope's commiſſion and the King's 
favour, inveſted with all power, both eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, no man could tell what limitations would 
be placed on the authority of this new tribunal. He 
con on it a ſpecies of power, both inquiſitorial 
and conical, which extended even over the laity: 
he directed it to inveſtigate all matters of con- 
ſcience; to enquire into all conduct which had given 
ſcandal; and into all actions which, though not 

cognizable 
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cognizable by law, might appear repugnant to mo- 


rality. This commiſſion, as might be expected, 
gave great offence; and the diſguſt of the people 
was naturally encreaſed at ſeeing a man, who in- 
dulged himſelf in pomp and pleaſure, ſo ſevere in 
repreſſing the ſmalleſt appearance of licentiouſneſs 
in others. But, to render his Court ſtill more ob- 
noxious, Wolſey made one John Allen a judge in 
it; a perſon of ſcandalous life, whom he himſelf, as 
Chancellor, had, it is ſaid, condemned for perjury. 
And, as it is pretended that this man either extorted 
fines from every one whom he was pleaſed to find 
guilty, or took bribes to drop proſecutions, men 
concluded, and with ſome ſemblance of reaſon, 
that the Cardinal ſhared in thoſe wages of iniquity. 
The Clergy, and in particular the Monks, were 
expoſed to this tyranny; and, as their diſſolute man- 
ners too frequently afforded juſt ſubject for com- 
plaint, they were compelled to purchaſe an indem- 
nity by the payment of large ſums, either to the 

egate or his judge. Not content with this autho- 
rity, Wolſey pretended, by virtue of his commiſſion, 
to aſſume the juriſdiction of all the Biſhops Courts; 
particularly that for judging of wills and teſtaments; 
and his deciſions in thoſe important points are ſaid 
to have been extremely arbitrary. As ifhe himſelf 
were Pope, and as if the Pope had the abſolute 
diſpoſal of every eccleſiaſtical preferment, he pre- 
fented to whatever priories or benefices he pleaſed, 
without regard to the right of election in the Monks, 
or of patronage in the Nobility and gentry. 

Such was the power of Wolſey, that, glaring and 
intolerable as were his uſurpations, no one dared 
complain of them to the King, till Warham ven— 
tured to inform him of the diſcontents of the people. 
Henry profeſſed his ignorance of the whole matter. 
« A man,” ſaid he, © is not ſo blind any where as 
ce in his own houſe. But do you,“ added he to the 
Primate, „go to Wolſey; and tell him, if any 
« thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” A reproof of 
this kind was not likely to be effectual; it only ſerved 
to augment Woltey's enmity to Warham. Bur, one 
London, a prieſt, having proſecuted his agent, Allen, 
in a court of law, and having convicted him of mal- 
verſation and iniquity, the clamour at laſt reached 
the King's ears; and he expreſſed his diſpleaſure to 
the Cardinal in ſuch ſevere terms, as rendered him, 
in future, more cautious in the exertion of his au- 
thority. | 

The attention of Henry was now excited by the 
death of Maximilian the Emperor, who died on the 
twelfth of January 1519. The Kings of France 
and Spain immediately declared themſelves candi- 
dates for the Imperial throne; and employed every 
expedient. of money or intrigue to carry a point fo 
highly flattering to their ambition, Henry himſelf 
was likewiſe encouraged to advance his pretenſions; 
but his miniſter, Pace, who was diſpatched to ſound 
the electors, found his ſolicitations were too late; 
all their votes being, already engaged either on one 
ſide or the other. | 
Charles at length prevailed in this important con- 
teſt, to the great diſpleaſure of his competitor Fran- 
cis; and, by that means, became poſſeſſed of more 


| 
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power than Fortune alone, without any perſonat 
exertion, had ever given to any one man. Fl» 
reaped the ſucceſſiory of Caſtile, Arragon, Auſtria, 
and the Netherlands; he inherited the conquefis af 
Naples and Granada; he gained the Empire by 
election; and all the treaſures of the New World, 
as yet entire and unrifled, offered themſelves to bis 
acceptance. The King of France, jealous of the 
power of Charles, determined to counteract it's 
effects by an alliance with Henry; who, fiom the 
force and fituation of his kingdom, was enabled to 
hold the ſcale between theſe two formidable Poten- 
tates. To promote his deſign, he ſolicited an inter- 
view near Calais; which being ſeconded by Wolſcv, 
who wiſhed, in the preſence of both Courts, to 
make a parade of his riches, his ſplendour, and his 
influence, was eaſily obtained. The Nobility of 
England and France vied with each other, on this 
occaſion, in pomp and expence: many of them con- 
tracted debts, which the moſt rigid economy during 
the remainder of their lives could not enable them 
to diſcharge. The Duke of Buckingham, who, 
though very rich, was ſomewhat addicted to fruga- 
lity, finding his preparations for this feſtival amount 
to immenſe ſums, threw out ſome expreſſions of diſ- 
pleaſure againſt the Cardinal, whom he believed to 
be the author of that meaſure—an imprudence which 
was not forgotten by Wolley. 

When the King arrived at Canterbury, on his way 
to Calais, he heard that the Emperor had landed as 
Dover on the twenty-fifth of May 1520. Charles, 


politic though young, being informed of the in- 


tended interview between Henry and Francis, was 
apprehenſive ef the conſequences; and was re- 
ſolved to take the opportunity, in his paſlage from 
Spain to the Low Countries, to pay the King a ſtill 
higher compliment, by making him a viſit in his 
own dominions. 

This unexpected viſit ſurprized the nation. 
Wolſey, however, was well acquainted with the 
Emperor's intention. A negotiation, unknown to 
the hiſtorians of that age, had been carried on be- 
tween him and the Court of Spain. This viſit had 
been concerted; and Charles granted the Cardinal, 
whom he termed his meft dear friend, a penſion of 
ſeven thouſand ducats, in addition to one of three 
thouſand which he had ſettled on him ſoon after 
his acceſſion to the throne of Caſtle. Henry im- 
mediately diſpatched Wolſey to Dover, in order to 
welcome the Emperor; and, being highly pleaſed 
with an event ſo ſoothing to his vanity, haſtened ty 
receive, with ſuitable reſpect, a gueſt who had 
placed in him ſuch unbounded confidence, Charles, 
to whom time was precious, ſtayed only four days 
in England: but, during that ſhort ſpace, he had 
the addreſs not only to give Henry favourable im- 
preſſions of his character and intentions, but to 
detach Wolſey entirely from the intereſts of the 
French King. All the grandeur, wealth, and power, 
which the Cardinal poſſeſſed, did not ſatisfy his am- 
bitious mind, while there was one ſtep higher to 
which an eccleſiaſtic could aſcend. The Papal 
dignity had for ſome time been the object of, his 
wiſhes; and Francis, as the moſt effectual * 
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of ſecuring his friendſhip, had promiſed to favour 
his pretenſions, on the firſt vacancy, with all his 
intereſt. But, as the Emperor's influence in the 
College of Cardinals was greatly ſuperior to the 
French King's, Wolſey graſped eagerly at an offer 
which that artful Prince had made him of exerting 
it vigorouſly in his behalf; and, allured by this 
proſpect, which under the pontificate of Leo, ſtill 
in the prime of his life, was a very diſtant one, he 
entered with warmth into all the Emperor's ſchemes. 
No treaty, however, was concluded at that time 
between the two Monarchs; but Henry, in return 
for the honour which Charles had done him, pro- 
miſed to viſit him in ſome place of the Low Coun- 
tries, immediately after taking leave of the French 
King. 

On the day of Charles's departure, Henry paſſed 
over to Calais, with the Queen and his whole court; 
and thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near 
the frontiers. Francis, attended in a ſimilar manner, 
tame to Ardres, a few miles diſtant; and the two 
Monarchs met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a 
place ſituated between theſe two towns, but ſtill 
within the Engliſh territory. Wolſey, to whom 
both Kings had entruſted the regulation of the cere- 
monial, contrived this circumſtance, in order to do 
honour to his Maſter. The magnificence here diſ- 
played by the Nobles of both nations procured for 
the place of interview the name of The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

The two Monarchs, after a mutual ſalutation, 
retired into a tent, which had been erected for that 
purpoſe, and held a ſecret conference together. 
Heary here propoſed to make ſome amendments to 
the articles of their former alliance; and he began 
to read the treaty I Henry, King to which he only 
ſubjoined, after a moment's pauſe, of England, 
without adding France, the uſual ſtile of the Engliſh 
Monarchs. Francis remarked this delicacy, and 
teſtified his approbation of it by a ſmile. 

He ſoon after took an opportunity of paying a 
more flattering compliment to Henry, Generous 
himſelf, and incapable of diſtruſting others, he was 
ſhocked at all the precautions which were obſerved 
whenever he had an interview with the Engliſh Mo- 
narch. The number of their guards and attendants 
was carefully counted on both ſides; every ſtep was 
ſcrupulouſly meaſured and adjuſted; and, if the two 
Kings intended to pay a viſit to the Queens, they 
departed from their reſpective quarters at the ſame 
inſtant, which was marked by the firing of a cul- 
verin. They paſſed each other at the middle point 
between the places; and, the moment that Henry 
entered Ardres, Francis put himſelf into the hands 
of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. In order to put a ſtop 
to this tedious ceremonial, which contained ſo many 
diſhonourable implications, diſgraceful to a civilized 
people, Francis, one day, rode directly into Guiſnes, 
accompanied only by two gentlemen and a page. 
The guards were ſurprized at ſeeing the Monarch; 
who called aloud to them“ You are all my pri- 
<« ſoners: carry me to your Maſter.” Henry's aſto- 
niſhment at the ſight of Francis was not leſs than 
that of his guards. He immediately embraced him. 
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te My brother,“ faid he, © you have here ſurprized 
« me in the moſt agreeable manner; and have 
e ſhewed me the full confidence I may piace in you. 
© 1 ſurrender myſelf your priſoner from this mo- 
= ment.” He then took from his neck a collar of 
pearls, worth fifteen thouſand angels; and, putting 
it on Francis, begged he would wear it for the ſake 
of his priſoner. Francis conſented; but on condi- 
tion that Henry ſhould wear a bracelet of which he 
made him a preſent, and which was worth twice as 
much as the collar. The King went next day to 
Ardres, without guards or attendants; and confi- 
dence being now Gully eſtabliſhed between the Mo- 
narchs, they devoted the remainder of the time ſolely 
to tilts, tournaments, and feſtivals, 

A defiance had been ſent by the two Kings to each 
other's court, and to all the chief cities in Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen 
aids, would be ready, in the plains of Picardy, to 
anſwer all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilt, tour = 
Accordingly the Monarchs, 
gorgeouſly apparelled, now entered the liſts on horſe- 
back; Francis ſurrounded by the guards of Henry, 
and Henry by thoſe of Francis. They were both 
of them, at that time, the moſt comely Perſonages 
of their age, as well as the moſt expert in every 
military exerciſe. The ladies were the judges in 
theſe feats of chivalry, and they put an end to the 
encounter whenever they thought proper. Henry 
erected a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, which 
had been framed in London, in which he feaſted the 
Gallic Monarch. On this fabric he placed the fol- 
lowing motto, under the figure of an Engliſh Arch- 
er, Cui adhere præeſt. — He whom I favour prevails ; 
in alluſion to his own ſituation, as holding the ba- 
lance of power between the European Potentates. 

At length the two Kings parted, on the twenty- 
fourth of July, with mutual profeſſions of laſting 
amity. Henry then paid a viſit to the Emperor, 
and Margaret of Savoy, at Gravelines; and engaged 
them to accompany him to Calais, and paſs ſome 
days in that fortreſs. The artful and politic Charles 
here compleated the impreſſion which he had begun 
to make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced 
all thoſe ſentiments cf friendſhip to which the frank 
and generous diſpoſition of Francis had given birth. 
It was evidently the intereſt of England to give 
ſome ſupport to France againſt the encreaſing influ- 
ence of the Houſe of Auſtria; and particularly to 
prevent any important wars that might give to 
either of them a deciſive ſuperiority over the other. 
But Charles, ſenſible of the animoſity of the Engliſh 
againſt France—which, unhappily, it has ever been 
the miſtaken policy of the former to cheriſh, to the 
prevention of any cordial union between the two 
countries—and deſirous to ſecure Henry in his in- 
rereſt, by flattering his vanity, had made him an 
offer, in which Francis was afterwards obliged to 
concur, that he ſhould be ſole arbiter in any diſ- 
pute or difference that might ariſe between the 
Monarchs. Having ſecured the King, his next 
care was to ſecure Wolſey, by renewing his pro- 
miſes of aſſiſtance in obtaining the Papacy, and by 
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belonging to the ſees of Badajox and Palencia, in 


Caſtile, The acquiſitions of this rapacious Prelate 
were now become ſo exorbitant, that, joined to the 
penſions from foreign powers which Henry allowed 
him to poſſeſs, his revenues were computed to be 
nearly equal to thoſe of the Crown itſelf: and he 


ſpent them with ſuch oftentation as diſguſted the 


people; and, according to Polydore Virgil, even 
jeſſened his Maſter in the eyes of all foreign powers. 
The ſtrong ſpirit of emulation which ſubſiſted 


. between the Emperor and the King of France very 
ſoon gave riſe to the commencement of hoſtilities 


between thoſe powerful Monarchs; though, while 


they were mutually making the moſt formidable 


preparations for war, they pretended to cheriſh the 


ſtrongeſt deſire of peace; and Henry, as the umpire 
between them, was continually called upon to de- 


cide on the juſtice of their complaints. The King, 


. who pretended to be neutral, engaged them to fend 


ambaſſadors to Calais, there to negotiate a peace 
under the mediation of Wolſey and the Pope's 
Nuncio; but the demands of the Emperor, who 


knew that the Engliſh Cardinal would approve of 


whatever terms ſhould be offered in his name, were 
ſo exorbitant, that Francis rejected them with diſ- 


dain; and the congreſs broke up without any other 


effect than that which ever attends unſucceſsful nego- 


tiations, the exaſperating of the parties whom it was 
intended to reconcile. 


During the continuance of the congreſs, on the 
twenty fourth of November 1521, Wolſey, under 


a pretence that the Emperor himſelf would make 
more reaſonable conceſſions than his miniſters, 


made an excurſion to Bruges, to meet that Mo- 


narch. He was received by Charles, who knew 


his vanity, with as much reſpect and magnificence 
as if he had been King of England: but, inſtead of 
advancing the treaty of peace by this interview, 
Wolſey, in his Maſter's name, concluded a league 
with the Emperor againſt Francis; in which it was 
ſtipulated, that Charles ſhould invade France on 


the ſide of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with 
. an army of forty thouſand men: and that, in order 


to ſtrengthen their union, Charles ſhould eſpouſe 
the Princeſs Mary, Henry's only child, and the 
apparent heireſs of his dominions. Henry pro- 


. duced no better reaſon for this meaſure, equally 
- unjuſt and impolitic, than the article, in the treaty 


of London, by which he pretended that he was 
bound to take arms againſt the French King, as 
the firſt aggreſſor; and the injury which he alledged 
Francis had done him, in permitting the Duke of 
Albany, the head of a faction in Scotland which 
oppoſed his intereſt, to return into that kingdom. 
He was influenced, however, by other conſidera- 
tions: the advantages which accrued to his ſubjects 
from the obſervance of a rigid neutrality, or the 


honour that reſulted to himſelf from acting as the 
_ arbiter between the contending Princes, appeared 


to his youthful imagination ſo inconſiderable, when 


compared with the glory which Charles and Francis 
derived from leading armies, or conquering pro- 
vinces, that he determined to remain no longer in 


a ſtate of inactivity. Having once taken this reſo- 


OF ENGLAND. 


lution, his inducements to prefer an alliance with 
Charles were obvious. He could have no poſſible 
claim on any part of that Prince's dominions, moſt 
of which were fo ſituated, that he could not attack 
them without great difficulty and diſadvantage ; 
whereas thoſe provinces of France which had been 
ſo long in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and even 
the claims of the Engliſh Monarchs to the crown 
of that kingdom, were not yet forgotten: and the 
poſſeſſion of Calais not only gave Henry caſy acceſs 
into ſome of theſe provinces, but, in cafe of misfor- 
tune, afforded him a ſecure retreat. While Charles 
attacked France upon one frontier, Henry flattered 
himſelf that he would find little reſiſtancr on the 
other; and that the glory of re-annexing to the 
Crown of England the ancient inheritance of ut's 
Monarchs on the continent was reſerved for his 
reign. Wolſey artfully encouraged theſe vain hopes, 
which led his Maſter into ſuch meaſures as were 
moſt ſubſervient to his own ſecret ſchemes; and the 
Engliſh, the embers of whoſe hereditary animofty 
againſt the French even the breath of Caprice was 
ſufficient to rekindle, were far from diſapproving of 
the martial ſpirit of their Sovereign. 

The people daily beheld new inſtances of the un- 
controuled authority of this Miniſter. The Duke 
of Buckingham, Conſtable of England, the firſt 
Nobleman in the kingdom, both for family and 
fortune, had imprudently incurred the difpleafure 
of the Cardinal; and it was not long before he 
found reaſon to repent of his indiſcretion. IIe was 
impeached for having conſulted one Hopkins, a 
Carthuſian Friar, who pretended to great ſkill in 
judicial aſtrology, concerning his right of ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, in caſe the King ſhould die without 
iſſue. This was but a weak: pretext for taking away 
the life of a Nobleman whoſe father had died in de- 
fence of the late King; but he was brought to trial; 
and the Duke of Norfolk, whofe ſon had married 
his daughter, was created Lord High Steward, to 
prelide at this folemn procedure. He was con- 
demned to die as a traitor, by a jury conſiſting of a 
Duke, a Marquis, ſeven Earls, and twelve Barons. 
When the ſentence was pronounced againſt him, 
and the High Steward mentioned the word Tailor, 
the unhappy priſoner could no longer contain his 
indignation: “ My Lords,” cried he to the judges, 
© am no traitor; and, for what you have now done 
ee againſt me, take my ſincere forgiveneſs. As for 
« my life, I think it not worth the trouble of a pe- 
ce tition. May God forgive you, and pity me!” 
He was, ſoon after, executed on Tower Hill. The 
office of Conſtable, which this Nobleman inherited 
from the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, was forfeited, 
and never after revived in England. 

It is now time to direct our attention to thoſe 
religious controverſies which had prevailed on the 
continent ſince the year 1515. As theſe led to that 
happy reformation in religion which reſcued the 
Engliſh from the Papal yoke, and produced a re- 
volution in the ſentiments of w:ankind, the greateſt, 
as well as the moſt beneficial, that has happened 
ſince the publication of Chriſtianity, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the events which gave birth to 
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ſuch opinions, and the cauſes which rendered their 
progrels ſo rapid and ſucceſsful. 

It was from cauſes ſeemingly fortuitous, and from 
a ſource very inconſiderable, that all the mighty 
effects of the Reformation flowed. Leo the Tenth, 


when raiſed to the papal throne, found the revenues 


of the Church exhauſted by the vaſt projects of his 


two ambitious predeceſſors, Alexander the Sixth, 


and Julius the Second. His own temper, naturally 
liberal and enterprizing, rendered him incapable of 
that ſevere and patient ceconomy which the ſituation 


of his finances required: on the contrary, his ſchemes 


for aggrandizing the family of Medicis, his love of 


' ſplendour, his taſte for pleaſure, and his magnifi- 


cence in rewarding men of genius, involved him 
daily in new expences; in order to provide a fund 
for which, he tried every device, that the fertile 


invention of Prieſts had projected, for draining the 


credulous multitude. Among others, he had re- 
courle to a ſale of Indulgences. According to the 
doctrine of the Romiſh Church, all the gogd works 
of the Saints, over and above thoſe which were 
neceſſary towards their own juſtification, are de- 
poſited, together with the infinite merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in one inexhauſtible treaſury. The keys 


of this were coramitted to St. Peter, and to his 


ſucceſſors, the Popes, who may open it at pleaſure; 


and, by transferring a portion of this ſuperabundant 


merit to any particular perſon for a ſum of money, 
may convey to him either the pardon of his own 
ſins, or a releaſe for any one in whom he 1s inte- 
reſted from the pains of purgatory. Such indul- 
gences were firſt invented, in the eleventh century, 
by Urban the Second, as a recompence for thoſe 
who went in perſon upon the meritorious enterprize 
of conquering the Holy Land: they were after- 
wards granted to thoſe who hired a ſoldier for that 
purpoſe; and, in proceſs of time, were beſtowed, 
as we are told in Father Paul's Hiſtory of the 


Council of Trent, on ſuch as gave money for ac- 


compliſhing any pious work enjoined by the Pope. 
Julius the Second had beſtowed indulgences on all 
who contributed towards building the church of St. 
Peter at Rome; and, as Leo was carrying on that 
magnificent and extenſive fabric, his grant was 
founded on the ſame pretence. 

The right of promulgating theſe indulgences in 
Germany, together with a ſhare in the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of them, was granted to Albert, Elector 
of Metz, and Archbiſhop of Magdeburg; who em- 
ploycd, as his chief agent for retailing them in 
Saxony, one Tetzel, a Dominican Friar, a man of 
licentious morals, but of an active ſpirit, and re- 
markable for his boiſterous and popular eloquence, 


He, aſſiſted by the Monks of his order, executed 


the commiſſion with great zeal and ſucceſs, but 
with little diſcretion or decency; and though, by mag- 
nifying exceſſively the benefit of their indulgences, 
and by diſpoſing of them at a very low price, they 
maintained for ſome time an extenſive and lucrative 
traffic with the credulous multitude, the extra- 
vagance of their aſſertions, as well as the irregu- 
larities in their conduct, came at laſt to give general 


offence. The Princes and the Nobles were irritated 
at ſeeing their vaſſals drained of ſo much wealth, in 
order to repleniſh the treaſury of an extravagant 
Pontiff: men of piety regretted the deluſion of the 
people; who, being taught to rely for the pardon 
of their ſins on the indulgences which they pur- 
chaſed, did not think it incumbent on them either 
to abandon their faith, or to practiſe holineſs: even 
the moſt unthinking were ſhocked at the ſcandalous 
behaviour of Tetzel and his aſſociates, who often 
ſquandered in drunkenneſs, gaming, and low de- 
bauchery, thoſe ſums which were piouſly beſtowed 
in hopes of obtaining eternal happineſs; and all be- 
gan to wiſh that ſome check were given to this com- 
merce, no leſs detrimental to ſociety than deſtructive 
to religion. 

It was at this favourable juncture, when the minds 
of men were thus diſpoſed to liſten to his diſcourſes, 
that Martin Luther firſt began to queſtion the effi- 
cacy of indulgences, and to declaim againſt the 
vicious lives and falſe doctrines of the perſons em- 
ployed in promulgating them. But, as the form 
and nature of theſe indulgences are at preſent very 
little known or underſtood, even in many places 
where the Roman Catholic religion prevails, we 
have thought it neceſſary to inſert the following form 
of abſolution uſed by Tetzel, tranſlated from the 
firſt book of the Commentaries of Seckendort—- 
« May our Lord Jeſus Chriſt have mercy upon 
ce thee, and abloive thee by the merits of his mot 
« holy paſſion. And I, by his authority, by that 
© of his Bleſſed Apoſtles, Peter and Paul, and of 
« the Moſt Holy Pope, granted and committed to 
eme in theſe parts, do abſolve thee; firſt from all 
« eccleſiaſtical cenſures, in whatever manner they 
© have been incurred; and then from all thy ſins, 
<« tranſgreſſions, and exceſſes, how enormous ſoever 
they may be, even from ſuch as are reſerved for 
„the cognizance of the Holy See; and, as far as 
« the Keys of the Holy Church extend, I remit 
to you all puniſhment which you deſerve in Pur- 
gatory on their account; and I reſtore you to the 
« holy ſacraments of the Church, to the unity of 
« the Faithful, and to that innocence and purity 
« which you poſſeſſed at baptiſm; ſo that when 
you ſhall die, the gates of Puniſhment ſhall be 
“ ſhut, and the gates of the Paradiſe of Delight 
© ſhall be opened; and, if you ſhall not die at pre- 
« fent, this grace ſhall remain in full force when 
« you are at the point of death. In the name cf 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
«© Ghoſt.” 

The terms in which Tetzel and his aſſaciates de- 
ſcribed the benefits of indulgences, and the neceſſity 
of purchaſing them, are ſo extravagant as almoſt to 
exceed belief, © If any man,” ſaid they, “ pur- 
« chaſes letters of indulgence, his ſoul may reſt. 
« ſecure with reſpect to it's ſalvation.” The ſouls 
confined in .purgatory, for whoſe redemption in- 
dulgences are purchaſed, as ſoon as the money 
tinkles in the cheſt, inſtantly eſcape from that place 
of torment, and aſcend into heaven; that the efficacy 
of indulgenges was ſo great, that the moſt heinous 
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fins, even if one ſhould violate—which is impoſ- 
fible—the Mother of God, would be remitted and 
expiated by them, and the perſon be freed both from 
puniſhment and guilt; that this was the unſpeakable 
gift of God, in order to reconcile men to himſelf; 
that the Croſs erected by the preachers of indul- 
gences was as efficacious as the Croſs of Chriſt itſelf. 
Lo! the heavens are open: if you enter not now, 
« when will you enter? For twelve- pence you may 
© redeem the ſoul of your father out of Purgatory ; 
and are you ſo ungrateful, that you will not reſcue 
« your parent from torment? If you had but one 
© coat, you ought to ſtrip yourſelf inſtantly, and 
* ſell it, in order to purchaſe ſuch benefits!“ 

Theſe extravagant expreſſions are ſelected, with 
many equally groſs, out of Luther's works, by 
Chemnitius—in his Examen Concilii Tridentini 
who has publiſhed feveral of Tetzel's diſcourſes, 
which prove that they were neither ſingular nor ex- 
aggerated. 

But, to return to Luther himſelf. He was a 
native of Eifleben, in Saxony; and, though born 
of poor parents, had received a learned education, 
during the progreſs of which he gave many indica- 
tions of uncommon vigour and acuteneſs of genius. 
As his mind was naturally ſuſceptible of ſerious im- 
preſſions, and tinctured with ſomewhat of that re- 
ligious melancholy which delights in the ſolitude 
and devotion of a monaſtic life, he retired into a 
convent of Auguſtinian Friars; and, without fuffer- 
ing the entreaties of his parents to divert him from 
what he thought his duty to God, he aſſumed the 
habit of that order. He there acquired great re- 
putation, as well for his piety as for his love of 


knowledge, and unwearied application to ſtudy. 


He had been taught the ſcholaſtic philoſophy and 
theology which were then in vogue by very able 
maſters, and wanted not penetration to comprehend 
all the niceties and diſtinctions with which they 
abound ; but his underſtanding, naturally ſound 
and ſuperior to every thing frivolous, ſoon became 
diſguſted with ſciences ſo replete with ſubtilty, and 
fo barren of inſtruction, and ſought for a more ſolid 
baſis of knowledge and piety in the only pure and 
inexhauſtible ſource, the Holy Scriptures. Hav- 
ing found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected 
in the library of his convent, he abandoned all other 
purſuits, and devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of it 
with ſuch eagerneſs and aſſiduity as aſtoniſhed the 
Monks, who were little accuſtomed to derive their 
theological notions from thence. The great pro- 
greſs which he made in this uncommon courſe of 
ftudy ſo far increaſed the reputation both of his 
ſanctity and of his learning, that Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, having founded an univerſity at Wittem- 
berg, on the Elbe, the place of his reſidence, Luther 
was Choſen firſt to teach philoſophy, and afterwards 
theology, there; and diſcharged both offices in ſuch 
2 manner, that he was deemed the chief ornament 
of that ſociety. 
While Luther was at the height of his reputation 
and authority, Tetzel began to publiſh indulgenees 
in the vicinity of Wittemberg, and to afcribe to them 


the ſame imaginary virtues which had, in other 
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| Places, impoſed on the credulity of the people. As 


Saxony was not more enlightened than the other 
provinces of Germany, Tetzel experienced pro- 
digious ſucceſs there. The artifices of thoſe who 
ſold, and the ſimplicity of thoſe who purchaſed, in- 
dulgences, excited the deepeſt concern in the mind 
of Luther, who had already rejected many of the 
abſurd opinions of Thomas Aquinas and the other 
ſchoolmen, on which the doctrine of indulgences 
was founded; and the Scriptures, which he began 
to conſider as the great ftandard of theologica} 


truth, afforded no countenance to a practice equally 


fubverſive of faith and of morals. The warmtir 
and impetuoſity of his temper ſpeedily impelled 
him to reveal ſuch important diſcoveries, and to 
revolt at the idea of continuing a filent ſpectator of 
the deluſion of his countrymen. From the pulpit, 
in the great church at Wittemberg, he inveighed 
bitterly againſt the irregularities and vices of the 
Monks who publiſhed indulgences: he ventured to 
examine the doctrines which they taught, and 
pointed out to the people the danger of relying for 
ſalvation upon any other means than thoſe appointed 
by God in his word. The boldneſs and novelty of 
theſe opinions attracted great attention; and, being 
recommended by the authority of Luther's perfonal 
character, and delivered with a popular and per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, they made a deep impreflion on 
all who heard him. Encouraged by the favourable 
reception of his doctrines among the people, he 
wrote to Albert, Elector of Mentz, and Archbiſhop 
of Magdeburgh, to whoſe juriſdiction that part of 


Saxony was ſubjet, and remonſtrated warmly 


againſt the falſe opinions, as well as wicked lives, 
of the preachers of indulgences ; but he found that 
Prelate too deeply intereſted in their ſucceſs to 
correct their abuſes. His next attempt was to gain 


the ſuffrages of men of learning; for which pur- 


poſe he publiſhed ninety-five Theſes, containing his 
fentiments with regard to indulgences. Theſe he 
propoſed, not as points fully eſtabliſhed, or of un- 
doubted certainty, but as ſubjects of enquiry and 
diſputation; fixing a day in which the learned were 
appointed to difeuſs their merits, either in perſon or 
by writing; and to the whole he ſubjoined ſolemn 
proteſtations of his high reſpect for the Apoſtolic 
See, and of his implicit ſubmiſſion to it's authority. 
No opponent, however, appeared at the time pre- 
fixed: the Theſes, therefore, ſpread over Germany 
with wonderful rapidity; they were read with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs; and all admired the boldneſs of 
the man who had ventured not only to call in 
queſtion the plenitude of Papal power, but to attack 
the Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of in- 
quiſitorial authority. | 

The Monks of St. Avguſtine, Luther's own 
order, though not leſs obſequious to the Papal See 
than the other monaſtic fraternities, gave no check 
to the publication of theſe uncommon opinions. 
Independent of the reſpect he commanded from the 
Energy and juſtice of his ſentiments, Luther had, by 
his piety and learning, acquired extraordinary au- 
thority among his brethren: he had profeſſed—and 


his profeſſions were at that time ſincere - the higheſt 


regard 
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regard for the authority of the Pope; and as a 
ſecret enmity, Excited by intereſt or emulation, ſub- 
ſiſts among all the monaſtic orders in the Romiſh 
Church, the Auguſtinians were highly pleaſed with 
his invectives againſt the Dominicans, and hoped 
to ſee them expoſed to the hatred and ſcorn of the 
people. Nor was his Sovereign, the EleQor of 
Saxony—the wiſeſt Prince at that time in Germany 
diſſatisfied with this obſtruction which Luther had 
raiſed to the publication of indulgences: he ſecretly 
encouraged the attempt, hoping that this diſpute 
among the Eccleſiaſtics themſelves might give 
ſome check to the exactions of the Court of Rome, 
which the ſecular Clergy had long been endeavour- 
ing to oppoſe, 

Many zealous champions, urged by the powerful 
incitement of intereſt, immediately came forward 
in defence of opinions on which the wealth and 
power of the Church were founded, againſt the 
attacks of Luther. In oppoſition to theſe theſes, 
Tetzel publiſhed counter-theſes at Francfort on the 
Oder; Eccius, a celebrated Divine, of Augſburg, 
endeavoured to refute his notions; and Prierias, a 
Dominican Friar, Maſter of the Sacred Palace, and 
Inquiſitor-general, wrote againſt him with all the 
virulence of a ſcholaſtic diſputant. But, as bad 
advocates muſt hurt even a good cauſe, it is no 
wonder that the manner in which theſe opponents 
conducted the controverſy ſhould prove prejudicial 
to the intereſts they meant to promote. Luther 
attempted to combat induigences by arguments 
founded in reaſon, or derived from Scripture ; 
whereas they produced nothing in ſupport of them 
but the ſentiments of ſchoolmen, the concluſions 
of the Canon Law, and the decrees of Popes. The 
deciſion of judges fo partial and intereſted was in- 
adequate to operate conviction on the minds of the 
people, who began to queſtion the authority of thoſe 
venerable guides, when they found themſelves in 
direct oppolition to the dictates of reaſon, and the 
determinations of the Divine Law. 


Meanwhile, theſe novelties promulgated by Lu- 


ther, which intereſted all Germany, excited little 
attention, and no alarm, in the Court of Rome. 
Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleaſures, and 
intent upon great political ſchemes, regarded with 
the utmoſt indifference the operations of an obſcure 
Friar, who in the heart of Germany maintained a 
ſcholaſtic diſputation in a barbarous ſtile. Little 
did he apprehend, or little indeed did even Luther 
himſelf imagine, that the effect of this quarrel would 
prove ſo fatal to the Papal See. At length, how- 
ever, the ſolicitations of Luther's adverſaries, ex- 
aſperated by the ſeverities of his animadverſions on 
their writings, and by the rapid progreſs of his opi- 
nions, rouzed the attention of Leo, and compelled 
him to reſiſt an attack that now appeared too ſerious 
for contempt. With this view he ſummoned Lu- 
ther to appear at Rome, in the month of July 1518, 


before the Auditor of the Chamber; and the ſame 


Prierias who had written againſt him, whom he 
empowered to examine, and decide on, the merits 
of his doctrines. The nomination of ſo partial and 


prejudiced a judge convinced Luther what ſen- 
Vor. Ill. 
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tence he might expect at Rome; he therefore ex- 
preſſed an earneſt deſire to have his cauſe tried in 
Germany, and before a leſs ſuſpected tribunal. This 
requeſt being ſeconded by the profeſſors of the uni- 
verſity of Wittemberg, as well as by the EleQor of 
Saxony, the Pope was at length prevailed on fo far 
to gratify him as to authorize his Legate, Cardinal 
Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for ſcholaſtic learn- 
ing, and paſſionately devoted to the Roman See, to 
hear and determine the cauſe, | 

Luther, though he had good reaſon to decline a 
judge choſen from among his avowed adverſaries, 
did not heſitate about appearing before Cajetan; 
and, having obtained the Emperor's ſafe conduct, 
repaired without delay to Augſburg. But he was 
not leſs ſurprized than diſappointed, when he found 
that the Cardinal, inſtead of affording him a patient 
hearing, and ſeeking to convince him by the force 
of reaſon, had recourſe to his authority, and in- 
ſiſted on an immediate and unqualified retractation 
of his errors. To this peremptory demand Luther 
replied, with his uſual firmneſs, that he could not 
with a ſafe conſcience renounce opinions which he 
believed to be true; nor ſhould any conſideration 
ever induce him to do what would be fo baſe in 
itſelf, and ſo offenſive to God. At the ſame time, 
he expreſſed his willingneſs to ſubmit the whole 
controverly to certain univerſ.ties which he named; 
and promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence in future 
with reſpect to indulgences, provided a ſimilar re- 
ſtraint were impoſed on his adverſaries. Cajctan, 
however, rejected his offers, and ſtill infiſted on a 
ſimple recantation; to induce which he employed 
threats, that rendered it prudent for Luther to 
comply with the earneſt ſolicitations of his friends; 
and, retiring ſecretly from Augſburg, to return to 
his own country. But, previous to his departure, 
according to a form, of which there had been ſome 
examples, he prepared a ſolemn appeal from the 
Pope, ill- informed at that time concerning his cauſe, 
to the Pope, when he ſhould have received more 
ample information on that ſubject. 

The inflexible rigour of Cajetan, on this occa- 
ſion, gave great offence to Luther's followers in 
that age, and has ſince been cenſured as imprudent 
by ſeveral Popiſh writers: but it was impoſſible for 
the Legate to adopt any other mode of proceeding ; 
for the judges before whom Luther had been re- 
quired to appear at Rome were ſo eager to diſplay 
their zeal againſt his errors, that, without waiting 
for the expiration of the ſixty days allowed him in 
the citation, they had already condemned him as an 
Heretic. The Pope, too, had, in ſeveral of his 


brieves and letters, ſtigmatized him as a Child of 


Iniquity, reprobate and incorrigible: nothing leſs, 
therefore, than a recantation, could ſave the honour 
of the Church, whoſe maxim it 1s never to give up 
the ſmalleſt point it has advanced, and whoſe pre- 
poſterous pretenſions to infallibility prove an effec- 
cual impediment to the retractation of errors. 

As every ſtep taken by the Court of Rome, 
particularly the irregular ſentence by which he had 
been ſo precipitately declared a Heretic, convinced 
Luther that Leo would ſoon proceed to the moſt 
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violent meaſures againſt him, he had recourſe to 
the only expedient in his power, in order to pre- 
vent the effect of the Papal cenſures. He appealed 
to a general Council, which he affirmed to be the 
repreſentative of the Catholic Church, and ſuperior 
in power to the Pope; who, being a fall:ble man, 
might err, as St. Peter, the moſt perfect of his pre- 
deceſſors, had erred. 

The juſtice of Luther's apprehenſions was ſpeedily 
verified. A bull, of a date prior to his appeal, was 
iſſued by the Pope; in which he magnifies the virtue 
and efficacy of indulgences in terms as extravagant 
as any of his predeceſſors had ventured to uſe in the 
moſt dark and ſuperſtitious times; ad requires all 
Chriſtians, under the pain of excommunication, to 
aſſent to what he delivered as the doctrine of the 
Church, unqualified by the application of ſuch pal- 
liatives, or the mention of ſuch conceſſions, as the 
juncture evidently called for. 

The effect of a bull, enforced by ſuch dreadſul 
penaltics, might have proved fatal to the cauſe of 
Luther, but for the death of Maximilian the Em- 
peror, who was prompted, both by his principles and 
his intereſt, to ſupport the authority of the Holy Sce. 
In conſequence of this event, the Vicariat of that 
part of Germany which is governed by the Saxon 
laws devolved to the Elector of Saxony; and, under 
the ſhelter of his friendly adminiſtration, Luther not 
only enjoyed tranquillity, but ſuch a degree of pro- 
tection as encouraged the growth and propagation 
of his opinions. But though, during this time, the 
Pope, from political views, was led to ſuſpend any 
farther proceedings againſt Luther, yet perpetual 
negotiations were carried on, in order to bring the 
controverſy to ſome amicable iſſue. The manner 
in which theſe were conducted having given Luther 
many opportunities of obſerving the corruption of 
the Court of Rome; it's obſtinacy in adhering to 
eſtabliſhed errors; and it's indifference about truth, 
however clearly propoſed or ſtrongly proved ; he 
began to utter ſome doubts with regard to the divine 
original of the Papal authority. A public diſpu- 
tation was held upon this important queſtion, at 
Leipſick, between Luther and Eccius, one of his 
moſt learned and formidable antagoniſts; but it 
ended in the uſual manner of ſuch ſcholaſtic con- 
tentions: both parties boaſted of having obtained 
the victory; both were confirmed in their own opi- 
nions; and no progreſs was made towards deciding 
the point in controverſy. 

About this time, too, a reformer appeared in 


Switzerland. This was Zuinglius, who oppoſed | 


the promulgation of indulgences, at Zurich, with 
the ſame zeal and intrepidity as had been exerted 
by Luther in Saxony. The appearance of ſuch a 
vigorous auxiliary, and the rapid progreſs which he 
made, was at firſt a matter of great exultation to 
Luther; while his opponents, on the other hand, 
triumphed in the deciſions of the univerſities of 
Cologne and Louvaine, which pronounced his opt- 
nions to be erroneous. 


Luther's undaunted fpirit, which acquired freſh 


' vigour from oppoſition, induced him to puſh on 
his attacks from one doctrine to another, till he 
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began to ſhake the firmeſt foundations of the power 
and riches of the Church. The Pope, therefore; 
at length liſtened to the ſolicitations of thoſe who 
urged him to iſſue the ſevereſt eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
againſt ſo incorrigible an Heretic. The College of 
Cardinals was often aſſembled, in order to prepare 
the ſentence with due deliberation; and the ableſt 


Canoniſts were conſulted how it might be expreſſed 
- with unexceptionable formality. At laſt, on the 


fifteenth of June 1520, the bull, ſo fatal to the 
Church of Rome, was iſſued. Forty-one propo- 
fitions, extracted from the works of Luther, are 
therein condemned as heretical, ſcandalous, and of- 
fenſive to pious ears; all perſons are forbidden to 
read his writings, upon pain of excommunication ; 
ſuch as had any of them in their cuſtody are com- 
manded to commit them to the flames ; he himſelf, 
if he did not, within ſixty days, make a public re- 
cantation of his errors, and burn his books, is pro- 
nounced an obſtinate Heretic, is excommunicated, 
and delivered unto Satan for the deſtruction of his 
fleſh; and all ſecular Princes are required, under 
pain of incurring the ſame cenſure, to feize his per- 
ſon, that he might be puniſhed as his crimes de- 
ſerved. 

This ſentence, which he had for ſome time ex- 
pected, did not diſconcert or intimidate Luther; 
who, afrer renewing his appeal to the General 
Council, publiſhed remarks upon the bull of ex- 
communication. Being now perſuaded that Leo 
had been guilty both of impiety and injuſtice in 
his proceedings againſt him, he boldly declared the 
Pope to be that Man of Sin, or Antichriſt, whoſe 
appearance is foretold in the New Teſtament; he 
declaimed againft his tyranny and uſurpations with 
greater violence than ever; he exhorted all Chriſ- 
tian Princes to ſhake off ſuch an ignominious yoke; 
and boaſted of his own felicity in being marked out 
as the object of eccleſiaſtical indignation, becauſe 
he had dared to aſſert the liberty of mankind. Nor 
were his expreſſions of contempt for the papal power 
confined to mere words: Leo having, in execution 
of the bull, ordered the books of Luther to be 
burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, aſſem- 
bled all the profeſſors and ſtudents in the univer- 
ſity of Wittemberg ; and with great pomp, in pre- 
ſence of a vaſt multitude of ſpectators, caſt the I te- 
rary labours of the Canoniſts, together with the bull 
of excommunication, into the flames; and his ex- 
ample was followed in many cities of Germany. 
The manner in which he juſtified this action was 
ſtill more offenſive than the action itſelf. Having 
collected from the Canon Law ſome of the moſt ex- 
travagant propoſitions with regard to the plenitude 
and omnipotence of the Pope's power, as well as 
the ſubordination of all ſecular juriſdiction to his 
authority, he publiſhed theſe with a Commentary 
—to be ſeen in the ſecond volume of his works 
pointing out the impiety of ſuch tenets, and their 
evident tendency to ſubvert all civil government. 

Students now flocked from every province of the 
empire to Wittemberg ; and, under Luther him- 
felf, Melanthon, Carloftadius, and other maſters 
then deemed eminent, imbibed opinions which, on 

their 


their return, they propagated among their country- 
men; who liſtened to them with that fond atten- 
tion which truth, when accompanied with novelty, 
naturally commands. Had the Court of Rome, 
on this occaſion, exerted it's uſual ſagacity, either 
by reſtrainiag thoſe vices and exceſſes of which 
Luther complained in the Friars employed in the 
promulgation of indulgences, or elſe by immediate- 
ly attacking him with the thunders of the Church, 
he might, perhaps, have been awed into ſilence; 
at leaſt he would not have been forced, in ſelf-defence, 
to ventvre upon new ground; and the whole con- 
troverſy might poſſibly have died away, or at leaſt 
have been maintained with as little detriment to the 
peace and unity of the Church as that between the 
Franciſcans and Dominicans concerning the Imma- 


culate Conception, or that between the Janſeniſts 


and Jeſuits concerning the Operations of Grace. 
But, by ſteering a middle courſe, for ſo long a ſpace 
of time, between the extremes of moderation and 
ſeverity, it defeated the effects of both; while the 
conduct of Luther himſelf diſplayed aſtoniſhing 
wiſdom. Though a perle ſtranger to the maxims 
of human prudence, and incapable, from the 1m- 
petuoſity of his temper, of obſerving them, he was 
led naturally, by the method in which he made his 
diſcoveries, to carry on his operations in a manner 
which contributed more to their ſucceſs than if 
every ſtep he took had bcen preſcribed by the moſt 
artful policy. At the time when he ſet himſelf to 
oppoſe Tetzel, he was far from intending to pro- 
mote that reformation which he afterwards effect- 
ed; and wonld have trembled with horror at the 
thoughts of what, at lait, he gloried in accompliſh- 
ing. The knowledge of truth was not poured into his 
mind, all at once, by any ſpecial revelation; he ac- 
quired it by induſtry and meditation; and his pro- 
greſs was, conſequently, gradual. The doctrines of 
Popery are fo cloſely connected, that the expoſure 
of one error naturally led him to the detection of 
others. In confuting the extravagant tenets con- 
cerning Indulgences, he was obliged to enquire in- 
to the true cauſe of our juſtification and acceptance 


with God: the knowledge of that diſcovered to» 


him, by degrees, the inutility of Pilgrimages and 
Penances; the vanity of relying on the Interceſſion 
of Saints; the impiety of worſhipping them; the 
abuſes of Auricular Confeſſhon; and the imaginary 
exiſtence of Purgatory. The deteCtion of ſo many 
errors led him, of courſe, to conſider the character of 
the Clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant 
wealth, the ſevere injunction of cehbacy, together 
with the intolerable rigour of monaſtic vows, ap- 
peared to him the grand ſources of their corruption. 
From thence it was but one ſtep to call in queſtion 
the Divine original of the Papal power, which autho- 
rized and ſupported ſuch a ſyſtem of errors. As 
the unavoidable refult of the whole, he diſclaimed 
the infallibility of the Pope, the deciſions of ſchool- 
men, or any other human authority; and appealed 
to the Word of God, as the only ſtandard of theo- 
logical truth, To this gradual progreſs Luther 
owed his ſucceſs. His hearers were not ſhocked at 
firſt by any propoſition too repugnant to their an- 
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cient prejudices, or too remote from eſtabliſhed 
opinions. They were conducted, inſenfibly, from 
one doctrine to another; and their faith and con- 
viction were thus enabled to keep pace with his diſ- 
coveries. a 

Among the principal cauſes which contributed 
to facilitate the progreſs of Luther, the immore 
lives of the Clergy was not the leaſt conſpicuous. 
The corrupt ſtate of the Church, prior to the Re- 
formation, is acknowledged by an Author who was 
both a competent judge of the matter, and not over 
anxious to confeſs it. For ſome years,” ſays Bel- 
larmine, © before the Lutheran and Calviniſtic 
© Herefies were publiſhed, there was notas con- 
temporary authors teſtify—any ſeverity. in eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicatories, any diſcipline with regard 
to morals, any knowledge of ſacred literature, 
any reverence for divine things. There was 
ſcarcely any religicn remaining.” In ſhort, the 
ſuperior Clergy were more addicted to pleaſure than 
incl.ned to a faithful diſcharge of their religious 
duties; while the lower claſs was rendered odious 
and contemptible from their groſs ignorance and 
low debauchery. The ſcandal of theſe crimes 
was alſo greatly encreaſed by the facility with 
which ſuch as committed them obtained pardon. 
In all the European kingdoms, the impotence of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, under forms of government 
extremely irregular and turbulent, made it neceſ- 
ſary to relax the rigour of juſtice; and, upon 
payment of a certain fine or compoſition pre- 
ſcribed by law, Judges were accuſtomed to remit 
farther puniſhment, even of the moſt atrocious 
crimes. The Court of Rome, always attentive 
to the means of augmenting it's revenues, imi- 
tated this practice; and, by a prepoſterous accom- 
modation of it to religious concerns, granted it's 
pardons to ſuch tranſgreſſors as were able and wil- 
ling to purchaſe them with a ſum of money. As 
the idea of a compoſitien for crimes was then fa- 
miliar, this ſtrange traffic was ſo far from ſhock- 
ing mankind, that it ſoon became general; and, in 
order to prevent any impoſition in carrying it on, 
the officers of the Roman Chancery publiſhed a 
book, containing the preciſe ſum to be exacted for 
the pardon of every particular fin. A Deacon, guil- 
ty of murder, was abſolved for twenty crowns. A 
Biſhop or Abbot might aſſaſſinate for three hun- 
dred livres. Any Eccleſiaſtic might violate his 
vows of chaſtity, even with the moſt aggravating 


-circumſtances, for the third part of that fom. Even 


ſuch ſhocking crimes, as occur ſeldom in human 


life, and perhaps exiſt only in the impure imagi- 


nation of a caſuiſt, were taxed at a very moderate 
rate. When a more regular and perfect mode of 
diſpenſing juſtice came to be introduced into civil 
courts, the practice of paying a compoſition for 
crimes ſunk gradually into diſuſe; and mankind 
having acquired more accurate notions concerning 
religion and morality, the conditions on which the 
Court of Rome beſtowed it's pardons appeared 
impious, and were confidered as one great ſource 
of eccleſiaſtical corruption. 
Independent of this important confideration, which 
| made 
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made a great impreſſion on the minds of men, and 
favoured the reception of Luther's doctrine, the 
invention of the art of printing, and the revival 
of learning, tended greatly to promote the rapidity 
of his progreſs. By the fortunate diſcovery of the 
former, the facility of acquiring, and of propagating 
knowledge, was wonderfully encreaſed; and Lu- 
ther's books, which muſt otherwiſe have made their 
way ſlowly, and with uncertainty, into diſtant coun- 
tries, ſpread at once all over Europe. Nor were 
they read only by the rich and the learned, who alone 
had acceſs to books before that invention; they got 
into the hands of the people, who, upon this appeal 
to them as judges, ventured to examine, and to re- 


ject, many doctrines which they had been formerly 


required to believe, without being taught to under- 
ſtand them. | 

On'the revival of learning, the ſtudy of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman authors, and the diſcovery 
of that liberal and found knowledge which they con- 
tain, rouzed the human mind from the profound 
lethargy in which it had been ſunk during ſeveral 
centuries. Mankind feem, at that period, to have 
recovered the powers of enquiring and of thinking, 
faculties of which they had long loſt the uſe; and, 
fond of the acquiſition, they exercifed them with 
great boldneſs upon all ſubjects. They were not 
now afraid of entering an uncommon path, or of 
embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears to have 
been rather a recommendation of a doctrine; and, 
inſtead of being ſtartled when the daring handof Lu- 
ther drew aſide, or tore, the veil which covered eſta- 
bliſhed errors, the genius of the age applauded and 
aided the attempt. Luther, though a ſtranger to 
elegance or taſte in compoſition, zealouſly promot- 
ed the cultivation of ancient literature; and, ſen- 
ſible of it's neceſſity in the ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
he himſelf had acquired conſiderable knowledge in 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues. Melancthon, and 
ſome other of his diſciples, were eminent proficients 
in the polite arts; and, as the ſame barbarous Monks 
who oppoſed the introduction of learning into Ger- 
many ſet themſelves with equal fierceneſs againſt 
Luther's opinions, and declared the good reception 
of the latter to be the effect of the progreſs which the 
former had made, the cauſe of learning, and of the 
Reformation, came to be conſidered as cloſely con- 
nected; and, in every country, had the ſame friends 
and the ſame enemies. This enabled the reformers 
to carry on the conteſt, at firſt, with great ſuperio- 
rity: erudition, induſtry, accuracy of ſentiment, 
purity of compoſition, even wit and raillery, were 
wholly on their ſide ; and triumphed with eaſe over 
illiterate Monks, whoſe rude arguments, expreſſed 


in a perplexed and barbarous ſtile, were found in- 


ſufficient for the defence of a ſyſtem, the errors of 
which all the art and ingenuity of it's later and more 
learned advocates have not been able to palliate. 
On the acceſſion of Charles the Fifth to the 
Imperial throne, that Prince, compelled to court the 
alliance of the Pope from the hoſtile preparations 
of Francis the Firſt, treated Luther with great ſe- 
verity. He iſſued an edict, ſtigmatizing him as an ob- 
ſtinate and excommunicated Heretic, and command- 
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ing every one to join in attempts to ſeize his perſon, 
But this rigorous decree had no conſiderable effect; 
the execution of it being prevented, partly by the 
multiplicity of occupations which the commotions 
in Spain, together with the war in Italy and the 
Low Countries, created to the Emperor ; and part- 
ly by a prudent device employed by the Elector of 
Saxony, Luther's faithful patron. As Luther, on 
his return from the diet at Worms which he had 
attended in compliance with the mandate, and un- 
der the faith of the ſafe conduct, of the Emperor 
was paſſing near Altenſtein, in Thuringia, a num- 
ber of horſemen, maſked, ruſhed ſuddenly out of a 
wood, where the Elector had appointed them to lie 
in wait for him; and, ſurrounding his company, 
carried him, after diſmiſſing his attendants, to Wart- 
burg, a ſtrong caſtle not far diſtant. There the 
Elector ordered him to be ſupplied with every arti- 
cle of neceſſity and convenience; but carefully con- 
cealed the place of his retreat, until the fury of the 
preſent ſtorm againſt him began to abate, upon a 
change in the political ſituation of Europe. 

It was during his confinement that Luther re- 
ceived intelligence of two events, which ſeemed to 
lay inſuperable obſtacles to the propagation of his 
principles in the two moſt powerful kingdoms of 
Europe. One was the ſolemn condemnation of his 
opinions by the Univerſity of Paris, the moſt an- 
cient, and, at that time, the moſt reſpectable of 
the learned ſocieties in Europe ; the other pro- 
ceeded from England, which the rumours of his in- 
novations had ſpeedily reached; and where, though 
they met with numerous partizans, they were warm- 
ly oppoſed by the Monarch. Henry, being am- 
bitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as 
zealouſly attached tothe Romiſh Church; and high- 
ly exaſperated againſt Luther, who had treated Tho- 
mas Aquinas, his favourite author, with all the 
contempt he merited ; did not think it ſufficient to 
exert his royal authority in oppoſing the opinions of 
the reformer, but reſolved likewiſe to combat them 
with. ſcholaſtic weapons. With this view, he pub- 
liſhed his treatiſe on the Seven Sacraments—in an- 
ſwer to Luther's book on the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity—which, though it has experienced the ge- 
neral fate of all controverſial publications, that 
are forgotten when the occaſion which gave birth 
to them are paſt, is not deſtitute of polemical inge- 
nuity and acuteneſs; and was repreſented, by the 
adulation of his courtiers, to be a work of ſuch won- 
derful ſcience and learning, as exalted him no leſs 
above other authors in merit, than he was diſtin- 
guiſhed among them by his rank. The Pope, to 


whom it was preſented with the greateſt formality 


in full conſiſtory, ſpoke of it in ſuch terms, as if it 
had been dictated by immediate inſpiration; and, as 
a teſtimony of the gratitude of the Church for 
his extraordinary zeal, conferred on him the title 
of Defender of the Faith; an appellation which 
Henry ſoon forfeited in the opinion of thoſe from 
whom he derived it, and which is ſtill retained by 
his ſucceſſors, though the avowed enemies of thoſe 


opinions, by contending for which he procured that 


honourable diſtinftion, Luther, who was not over- 
| awed 
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awed either by the authority of the Univerſity, or 
the dignity of the Monarch, ſoon publiſhed his 
animadyerſions on both, no leſs vehement and ſe- 
vere than he would have uſed in confuting his mean- 
eſt antagoniſt, The King, by this acrimony, be- 
came ſtill more prejudiced againſt his doctrine; but 
the public, who naturally favour the weaker party, 
inclined to aſcribe to Luther the victory in the diſ- 
pute: and, as the controverſy was rendered more 
illuſtrious, if not more intereſting, by the engage- 
ment of Henry as a champion in the conteſt, it at- 
tracted, in a ſtill greater degree, the attention of 
mankind; and the Lutheran doctrine daily acquir- 
ed new partizans in every quarter of Europe, 

At this juncture, Leo the Tenth dicd—on the 
firſt of December in the flower of his age, ſoon af- 
ter he received the King's book againſt Luther. 
Great diſcord prevailed in the Conclave which was 
held after his death; and all the arts natural to men 
grown old in intrigue, when contending for a prize 
ſo valuable, were exerted. Wolſey's name, not- 
withſtanding the ſolemn promiſes of the Emperor 
to favour his pretenſions, of which that Prelate did 
not fail to remind him, was ſcarcely mentioned in 
the Conclave. Julio, Cardinal de Medici, Leo's 
nephew, who was more eminent than any other 
member of the Sacred College for his abilities, 
wealth, and experience in the tranſaction of import- 
ant affairs, had already ſecured fifteen voices; a 
number ſufficient, according to the forms of a Con- 
clave, to exclude any other candidate, though not to 
carry it's own election. All the old Cardinals com- 
bined againſt him, without being united in favour 
of any other perſon. While theſe factions endea- 
voured to gain, to corrupt, or to weary-out each 
other, Medici and his adherents voted one morning 
at the ſcrutiny—which, according to form, was made 
every day for Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, who at 
that time governed Spain in the name of the Em- 
peror: this they did merely to protract time. But 
the adverſe party inſtantly cloſing with them, to 
their own aſtoniſhment, and that of all Europe, a 
ſtranger to Italy, unknown to the perſons who gave 
their ſuffrages in his favour, and unacquainted with 
the manners of the people, or the intereſt of the 
ſtate, the government of which they thus conferred 
upon him, was unanimouſly raiſed to the Papal 
throne, at a juncture ſo delicate and critical, as 
would have demanded all the ſagacity and experi- 
ence of one of the moſt able Prelates in the Sacred 
College. The Cardinals themſelves, unable to al- 
ledge any reaſon for this ſtrange choice—on account 
of which, as they marched in proceſſion from the 
Conclave, they were loaded with inſults and male- 
dictions by the Roman people aſcribed it to an 
immediate impulſe of the Holy Ghoſt. It may be 
imputed with greater certainty to the influence of 
Don John Manuel, the Imperial Ambaſſador; who, 
by his addreſs and intrigues, facilitated the election 
of a perſon devoted to his maſter's ſervice, from 
gratitude, from intereſt, and from inclination. 

The integrity, candour, and ſimplicity of man- 
ners, which diſtinguiſhed the character of Adrian, 
were well calculated to gain on the Reformers; 
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but, ſo violent were their prejudices againſt the 
Church, that he rather hurt the cauſe he was 
anxious to promote, by an impolitic, though laud- 
able, exerciſe of thoſe virtues. He frankly ac- 
knowledged that many abominable and deteſtable 
practices obtained in the Court of Rome; and, by 
this ſincere confeſſion, he afforded great occaſion of 


triumph to the Lutherans. This Pontiff alſo, whoſe - 


penetration was inferior to his good intentions, was 
ſeduced to concur in that league which Charles and 
Henry had formed againſt France; thereby aug- 
menting the ſcandal occaſioned by the conduct of 
ſo many preceding Popes, who made their ſpiritual 
arms ſubſervient to political purpoſes, 

The Emperor, conſcious of the great diſap- 
pointment of Wolſey's ambitious hopes by the 
election of Adrian, and dreading the reſentment 
of that imperious Prelate, was anxious to repair 
the breach thus made in their friendſhip. With 


this view, he paid a ſecond viſit to England, on 


the twenty-ſixth of May 1522; and, beſides flat- 
tering the vanity of the King and the Cardinal, 
he renewed to the latter all his former promiſes 
of ſeconding his pretenſions to the Papacy. Wol- 
ſey, ſenſible that Adrian's great age and infirmi- 
ties promiſed a ſpeedy vacancy, difſembled his re- 
ſentment, and contented himſelf with hoping for 
a more proſperous iſſue to the next election. The 
Emperor renewed the treaty of Bruges, with ſome 
additional articles; and he agreed to indemnify 
both the King and Wolſey for the revenue which 
they ſhould Joſe by a rupture with France, The 
nation, ſharing in the glory of it's Monarch, and 
pleaſed with the confidence which the Emperor 
placed in the Engliſh, by creating the Earl of 
Surrey his High Admiral, diſcovered no leſs in- 
clination to commence hoſtilities againſt France 

than Henry himſelf. | 
In order to give Charles, before he left Eng- 
land, where he ſtaid fix weeks, a proof of this ge- 
neral ardour—war being previouſly declared—Sur- 
rey failed with ſuch forces as were ready, and ravag- 
ed the coaſts of Normandy. He then made a de- 
ſcent on Brittany, where he plundered and burnt 
Morlaix, and ſome other places of inferior conſe- 
quence. After theſe ſlight excurſions, attended with 
greater diſhonour than damage to France, he re- 
paired to Calais, and took the command of the 
principal army, conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand men; 
with which having joined the Flemiſh troops under 
Buren, he advanced into Picardy. The army which 
Francis had aſſembled was far inferior in number 
to theſe united bodies; but, during the long wars 
between the two nations, the French had diſcovered 
the proper method of defending their country againſt 
the Engliſh, They had been taught by their miſ- 
fortunes to avoid a pitched battle with the utmoſt 
care; and to endeavour, by throwing garrifons into 
every place capable of reſiſtance, by watching all 
the enemy's motions, by intercepting their convoys, 
attacking their advanced poſts, and harraſſing them 
continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat them 
by continual ſkirmiſhes. This plan the Duke of 
N Vendomez 
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Vendome, the French general in Picardy, purſued 
with no leſs prudence than ſucceſs; and not only 
prevented Surrey from taking any town of import- 
ance, but obliged him to retire with his army into 
winter- quarters, about the end of October, greatly 
reduced by fatigue, by want of proviſions, and by 
the loſs which it had ſuſtained in ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts. 

The Allies experienced greater ſucceſs in Italy. 
Lautrec, the Freneh commander, being compelled 
by the threats and ſolicitations of the Swifs to attack 
them at Bicocca, near Milan, where they were moſt 
advantageouſly poſted, fuſtained a total defeat, and 
was obliged to retire with the remainder of his 
army. This difaſter was followed by the loſs of 
Genoa; and, in a very ſhort time, the citadel of 
Cremona was the ſole fortreſs in Italy which te- 
mained in the hands of the French. 

While Henry was engaged in hoftilities againſt 
France, his neighbours the Scots determined, as 
uſual, on making a diverſion in favour of their an- 
cient ally on the northern frontier. No ſooner had 
Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took meaſures 
for kindling a war with England; and he ſummoned 
the whole force of the kingdom to meet in the fields 
of Roſline. He thence led his army fouthward in- 
to Annandale, and prepared to paſs the borders at 
Solway Frith: but many of the Nobility were diſ- 
guſted with the Regent's adminiſtration; and ex- 
preſſed their diſcontent with his conduct, for wan- 
tonly engaging them in a war with a power ſo 
greatly ſuprrior in force and opulence. The Gor- 
dons, in particular, refuſed to advance any farther ; 
and Albany, perceiving he was in danger of being 
totally deſerted, was reduced to the neceſſity of con- 
cluding a truce with Lord Dacres, Warden of the 
Weſt Marches of England. He ſoon after de- 
parted for France; and, leſt the oppoſite faction 
ſhould acquire additional ſtrength in his abſence, he 
ſent before him the Earl of Angus, kuſband to the 
Queen-Dowager. 5 
The following year, 1523, Henry, proficing by 
the abſence of the Regent, ſent an army into 
Seotland,. under the command of Surrey, who ra- 
vaged the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppo- 
fition, and reduced the town of Jedburgh to aſhes. 
The Scots had neither King nor Regent to conduct 
them; the two Humes had been put to death ; An- 
gus was in a manner baniſhed; no nobleman of 
ſpirit or authority remained who was qualified to 
aſſume the reins of government; and the Engliſh 
Monarch, who knew the diſtreſſed ſituation of the 
country, determined to puſh them to extremity, in 
hopes of engaging them, by the ſenſe of their pre- 
fent weakneſs, formally to renounce the alliance of 
France, and to embrace that of England. He even 
gave them hopes of contracting a marriage be- 
tween the Princeſs Mary, heireſs of England, and 
their young Monarch; an expedient which would 
for ever unite the two kingdoms; and the Queen- 
Dowager, with her whole party, ſtrenuouſly re- 
commended the advantages of this alliance, and 
of a confederacy with Henry, This meaſure, how- 


ever, was ſtrongly oppoſed by a great part of the 
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nation, who cheriſhed: the ſame notions with their 
anceſtors, in regard to the policy of maintaining an 
alliance with France, as a check to the growing 
power of England; and theſe arguments being ſe- 
conded by the natural prejudices of the people, 
ſeemed molt prevalent; ſo that, when the Regent 
himſelf, who had been detained long beyond his ap- 
pointed time by the danger from the Englifh fleet, 
at laſt appeared among them, he was able to throw 
the balance entirely on that ſide, By authority of the 
Convention of States, he raiſed an army, which he 
led towards the ſouthern borders, in order to reta- 
liate the ravages committed by the Engliſh in the 
But, when they were 
paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, the 
Engliſh party again raiſed ſo powerful an oppoſition, 
that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. He 
marched downwards along the banks of the T weed, 
keeping that river to his right ; and fixed his camp 
oppoſite to Werk Caſtle, which had been lately re- 
paired by Surrey. He ſent over ſome troops to be- 
ſiege this fortreſs; who, after making 2 practicable 
breach, attempted to take it by aſſault, but were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter : and the Regent, hear. 
ing of the approach of an Engliſh army, and far- 
ther diſcouraged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought 
proper to diſhand his forces, and retire to Edin- 
burgh. He ſoon after went over to France, and ne- 
ver again returned to Scotland. The Scottiſh na- 
tion, agitated by their domeſtic factions, were not, 
during ſeveral years, in a condition to give any far- 
ther diſturbance to England ; and Henry had full 
leiſure to proſecute his deſigns on the continent. 

The little vigour which had hitherto been exert- 
ed in the proſecution of the French wars, reſulted, 
in a great meaſure, from the want of money. All 
the treaſures of Henry the Seventh had been long 
diſſipated; the King ſtill retained his habits of ex- 
pence; and his revenues were unequal to the com- 
mon expenditure of a peace eftabliſhmenr, much 
more to his military enterprizes. He had laft year, 
1522, cauſed a general ſurvey of the kingdom to 
be made; the number of men, their age, profeſ- 
ſions, ſtock, and revenue; and expreſſed great ſatis- 
faction at finding the nation ſo opulent. He then 
iſſued writs of Privy-Seal to the moſt wealthy, de- 
manding loans of particular ſums; a violent exer- 
tiom of power which, though fanctioned by the ex- 
ample of his predeceſſors, was ſtill to be regarded 
as arbitrary, unjuſt, and vnconſtitutional. But he 
carried his authority even farther than this, by the 
publication of an edict for a general tax on his ſub- 
jects, which he ſtill called a loan; by which five 
ſhillings in the pound were levied on the Clergy, 
and two ſhillings on the Laity. This pretended 
loan, as being more regular than the other, was, in 
fact, more pregnant with danger to the liberties of 
the people; and formed a precedent for the King's 
impoſing taxcs without conſent of parliament: 

W olfey having found that this illegal mode of 
raiſing money had excited murmurs of diſcontent 
among the people, now adviſed the King to con- 
voke a parliament; which accordingly met at Black- 
Friars, on the fiftcenth of April 1523. A Convoca- 
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tion was alſo ſummoned at the ſame time. Wolſey, 
who had undertaken to engage them to grant the 
King a liberal ſupply, began by the latter, in hopes 
that their example would influence the conduct of 
the Parliament. He demanded a moiety of the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues to be levied 1n five years, or 
two ſhillings in the pound during that time; and, 
though he experienced oppoſition from the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Rocheſter, he employed his 
threats with ſuch ſucceſs, that his requeſt was at 


laſt complied with. He next repaired to the Houſe | 


of Commons, attended by ſeveral of the Nobility 
and Prelates; and laid before them, in a long and 
elaborate ſpeech, the public neceſſities; the danger 
of an invaſion from Scotland; the inſults received 
from France; the league in which the King was 
engaged with the Pope and the Emperor: and he 
demanded a grant of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
divided into four annual payments; a ſum com- 
puted, from the late ſurvey or valuation, to be 
equivalent to four ſhillings in the pound of one 
year's revenue, or one ſhilling in the pound yearly, 
according to the diviſion propoſed. But we mult 
remark, that this ſurvey is expoſed to much ſuſpi- 
cion, as over-rating the rents; unleſs, indeed, the 
ſum comprehend the revenues of all kinds, in- 
duſtry as well as land and money. So large a grant 
from the Commons was unuſual; and, though the 
Cardinal's demand was enforced by Sir Thomas 
More, the Speaker, and ſeveral other of the Court- 
members, the Houſe could not be prevailed on to 
grant it: they only voted two ſhillings in the pound 
on all ſuch as enjoyed twenty pounds a year, or 
upwards; one ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed under 
twenty pounds, and above forty ſhillings, a year; 
and on the other ſubjects, above ſixteen years of 
ape, a groat a head. This laſt ſum was divided 
into two yearly payments, the former into four; 
and was not, therefore, at the utmoſt, more than 
ſix-pence in the pound, The grant of the Com- 
mons was but a moiety of the ſum demanded; and 
Wolſey, therefore, much mortified with the diſap- 
Pointment, came again to the Houſe, and deſired 
ro reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply with the 
King's demand; but his requeſt was very properly 
rejected, as contrary to a rule of the Houſe. The 
Houſe, however, ſomewhat enlarged their former 
grant, and voted an impoſition of three ſhillings in 
the pound on all poſſeſſed of fifty pounds a year 
and upwards. 

The following anecdote, to be found in Collins's 
Britiſh Peerage; and in Grove's Life of Wolſey, 
muſt give us a very unfavourable idea of this Houſe 
of Commons, which appears to have been more 
tenacious of their money than anxious to preſerve 
the liberties of their conſtituents. When Henry 
heard that the Commons made a great difficulty of 
granting the required ſupply, he was ſo provoked, 
that he ſent for Edward Montague, one of the 
members, who had a conſiderable influence on the 
Houſe; and he, being introduced to his Majeſty, 
had the mortification to hear him exclaim—*© Ho, 
„ man! will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs?” and, 
- laying his hand on Montague's head, who was then 
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on his knees before him“ Get my bill paſſed by 
e to-morrow, or elſe to-morrow this head of your's 
« ſhall be off!” This threat had the deſired effect; 

for next day the bill paſſed. | 
The King, however, was ſo diſſatisfied with this 
ſaving diſpoſition of the Commons, that, as he had 
not called a Parliament during ſeven years before, 
ſo he allowed ſeven more to elapſe before he ſum- 
moned another; and, on pretence of neceſſity, he 
levied in one year, from all who were worth forty 
pounds, what the Parliament had granted him pay- 
able in four years: a new invaſion of national pri- 
vileges. Theſe irregularities were commonly aſ- 
cribed—though, probably, not without much pre- 
judice—to the Cardinal's counſels; who, truſting 
to the protection afforded him by his eccleſiaſtical 
character, was the leſs ſcrupulous in his encroach- 
ments on the civil rights of the nation. That am- 
bitious Prelate received this year a new diſappoint- 
ment in his aſpiring views. Adrian the Sixth died; 
and the Cardinal de Medici, renewing his preten- 
ſions to the Papal dignity, was elected in his place, 
with the concurrence of the Imperial party, and 
aſſumed the appellation of Clement the Seventh. 
Henry, on the news of Adrian's death, had written 
to the Emperor, reminding him of his engagements 
to ſecond the claims of his Miniſter. Wolſey, too, 
exerted himſelf with activity ſuitable to the import- 
ance of the prize for which he contended ; and 
inſtructed his agents at Rome to ſpare neither pro- 
miſes nor bribes in order to gain his end: but 
Charles had either amuſed him with vain hopes, 
which he never intended to gratify, or he judged 
it impolitic to oppoſe a candidate whoſe proſpec of 
ſucceſs was ſo great as that of Medici; or, perhaps, 
the Cardinals durſt not venture to provoke the 
people of Rome, while their indignation againſt 
Adrian's memory was ſtill freſh, by placing another 
foreigner on the Papal throne, Wolſey, after all 
his expectations and endeavours, had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee a Pope elected of ſuch an age and 
conſtitution, that he could derive but little conſola- 
tion from the hope of ſurviving him. This ſecond 
proof fully convinced Wolſey of the Emperor's in- 
ſincerity, and it excited in him all the reſentment 
which a haughty mind experiences on being at once 
diſappointed and deceived; and, though Clement 
endeavoured to ſoothe his vindictive nature by 
granting him a commiſſion to be Legate in Eng- 
land during life, with ſuch ample powers as veſted 
in him almoſt the whole Papal juriſdiction in this 
kingdom, the injury he had received entirely diſ- 
ſolved the tie which had united him to the Emperor; 
and from that moment he meditated revenge. Ic 
was neceſſary, however, to conceal his intention 
from Henry; and to ſuſpend the execution of it 
until, by a dexterous improvement of the incidents 
which might occur, he ſhould be able gradually to 
alienate the King's affections from Charles. For 
this reaſon, he was ſo far from expreſſing any un- 
eaſineſs on account of the repulſe which he had 
experienced, that on every occaſion, public as well 
as private, he was eager to expreſs his ſatisfaction 

with the promotion of Clement, 
1 The 
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formidable than ever on the opening of the cam- 
paign. Adrian, before his death, had renewed the 
league with Charles and Henry; the Venetians 
had been induced to deſert the French alliance, 
and to form engagements for ſecuring Francis 
Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in poſſeſſion of the 
Milaneſe; the Florentines, the Dukes of Ferrara 
and Mantua, and all powers of Italy, combined in 


the ſame meaſure; the Emperor, in perſon, me- 


naced France with a powerful invaſion on the ſide 
of Guienne; the forces of England and the Nether- 
lands hovered over Picardy ; and a numerous body 
of Germans were preparing to ravage Burgundy. 
But all theſe perils from foreign enemies were lets 
alarming than a domeftic conſpiracy which had been 
formed, and was now come to maturity, againſt the 
French Monarch. | 

The author of this dangerous plot was Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon, Lord High Conſtable, whoſe 
noble birth, immenſe fortune, and high office, 
rendered him the moſt powerful fubject in France; 
as his great talents, equally adapted to the field and 
the council, and his fignal ſervices to the crown, 
made him the moſt illuſtrious and deſerving. The 
near reſemblance between the King and him in 
many of their qualities, both being fond of war, 
and ambitious to excel in manly exerciſes, as well 
as their equality in age, and their proximity of 
blood, ought naturally to have ſecured him a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in that Monarch's favour. But, 
unhappily, Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, had 


contracted a violent averfion to the Houſe of Bour- 


bon, for no better reaſon than becauſe Anne of 
Brittany, the Queen of Lewis the Twelfth, with 
whom ſhe lived in perpetual enmity, diſcovered a 
peculiar attachment to that branch of the Royal 
Family; and ſhe had taught her ſon, who was too 
ſuſceptible of any impreſſion which ſhe gave him, 
to view all the Conſtable's actions with a mean and 
unbecoming jealouſy. He had been recalled from 
the government of Milan, notwithſtanding his 
eminent ſervices, upon very frivolous pretences ; 
and had experienced a cold reception, which his 
prudent conduct in that ſtation by no means de- 
ſerved ; the payment of his penſions had been ſu- 
ſpended without any good cauſe; and, during the cam- 
paign of 1521, Francis had affronted him, in the 
preſence of the whole army, by giving the com- 
mand of the van to the Duke of Alengon. The 
Conſtable, at firſt, bore theſe indignities with greater 
moderation than could have been expected from an 
high-ſpirited Prince, conſcious of what was due to 
his rank and to his ſervices. Such a multiplicity 
of injuries, however, exhauſted his patience; and, 
Inſpiring him with thoughts of revenge, he retired 
from court, and began to hold a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with ſome of the Emperor's miniſters. 
About that time, the Dutcheſs of Bourbon died, 
without leaving any children. Louiſe, of a diſpo- 
fition no leſs amorous than vindictive, and ſtill 
ſuſceptible of the tender paſſions at the age of forty- 
fix, began to view the Conſtable, Who was not leſs 
amiable than accompliſhed, with other eyes than 
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thoſe of averſion; and, notwithſtanding the great 
difpariry of their years, formed the ſcheme of 
taking him for her hyſband. Bourbon, who might 
have expected every thing to which ay ambitious 
mind could aſpire from the doating fondneſs of a 
woman who governed her ſon and the kingdom, 
being incapable of either imitating the Queen ing 
her ſudden tranſition from hatred to love, or of 


diſſembling ſo mean]y as to pretend affection for 


one who had perſecuted him ſo long with unpro- 
voked malice, not only rejected the match, but 
embittered his refuſal by ſame feyere raĩllery on the 
perſon and character of Louiſe. She, finding her- 
ſelf not only contemned, but inſulted, her diſap- 
pointed love was ſpeedily converted into hatred; 
and, ſince ſhe could not eſpouſe, ſhe reſolved to 
ruin, Bourbon. For this purpoſe ſhe conſulted 
with the Chancellor Du Prat, a man who, by a 
baſe proſtitution of great talents, and of ſuperior 


| {kill in his profeſſion, had riſen to that high office. 


By his advice, a law-ſuit was commenced againſt 


the Conſtable for the whole eſtate belonging to the 
> Houſe of Bourbon. 


Part of it was claimed in the 
King's name, as having eſcheated to the crown; 
part in that of Louiſe, as the neareſt heir in blood 
of the deceaſed Dutcheſs. Both theſe claims were 
equally deſtitute of any foundation in juſtice; bur 
Louiſe, by her ſolicitations and authority; and Du 
Prat, by employing all the artifices and ehicanery 
of law; prevailed on the judges to order the eſtate 
to be ſequeſtered. This unjuſt deciſion drove the 
Conſtable to deſpair, and to meaſures which de- 
ſpair alone could have diftated. He renewed his 
intrigues with the Imperial Court; and, flattering 
himſelf that the injuries which he had ſuffered 
would juſtify him in having recourſe to any mode 
of obtaining revenge, he offered to transfer his 
allegiance from his natural Sovereign to the Em- 
peror, and to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of France 
Charles, as well as the King of England, to whom 
the ſecret was communicated, expecting prodigious 
advantages from his revolt, were ready to receive 
him with open arms, and ſpared neither promiſes. 
nor allurements which might tempt him to perſe- 
vere in his purpoſe. The Emperor offered him in 
marriage his ſiſter Eleanor, the widow of the King 
of Portugal, with a vaſt portion; he was included 
in the treaty between Charles and Henry; and the 
counties of Provence and Dauphinẽ were to be 
ſettled on him, with the title of King. The Em- 
peror engaged to enter France by the Pyrenees; 


and Henry, ſupported by the Flemings, to invade 


Picardy; while twelve thouſand Germans, levied 
at their common charge, were to penetrate into. 
Burgundy, and to act in concert with Bourbon, 
who undertook to raiſe ſix thouſand men among his 
friends and vaſſals in the heart of the kingdom. 
The execution of this deep- laid and dangerous 
plot was ſuſpended until the King ſhould croſs the 
Alps with the only army capable of defending his 
domigions; and, as he was. far advanced on his 


march for that purpoſe, France ſtood an the brink, 


of deſtruction. 


Happily for chat kingdom, a ncgonation 2 
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had now been cartying on for ſeveral months, 
though conducted with all the ſecreſy it's import- 
ance required, and communicated only to a few 
choſen confidents, could not alrogether eſcape the 
obſervation of the reſt of the Conſtable's numerous 
retainers, rendered more inquiſitive by finding that 
they were diſtruſted. Two of theſe gave the King 
intimation of a myſterious correſpondence between 
their maſter and the Count de Roeux, a Flemiſh 
nobleman, of great confidence with the Emperor: 
but Francis, confiding in the Conſtable's proteſta- 
tions of innocence and loyalty, gave him time to 
effect his eſcape, and to retire into Italy. 

The King of England this year fulfilled, with 
great ſincerity, whatever he was bound to perform 
by the league which he had entered into againſt 
France, though more ſlowly than he could have 
wiſhed. The operations of war were now carried 
on in Europe in a very different manner to that 
which had long prevailed. Inſtead of armies ſud- 
denly aſſembled, which, under diſtinct chieftains, 
followed their Prince into the field for a ſhort ſpace, 
and ſerved at their own coſt, troops were now levied 
at great charge, and received regularly conſiderable 
pay. Inſtead of impatience on both fides for bring- 
ing every quarrel to the iſſue of a battle, which 
commonly decided the fate of open and defenceleſs 
countries, and allowed the Barons, together with 
their vaſſals, to return to their ordinary occupations; 
towns were fortified with great art, and defended 
with great obſtinacy: war, from a very ſimple, be- 
came a very intricate, ſcience; and campaigns grew 
of courſe to be more tedious, and lefs deciſive. 
The expence which theſe alterations in the military 
ſyſtem neceſſarily created, appeared intolerable to 
nations hitherto unaccuſtomed to the burden of 
onerous impoſts. Hence proceeded the frugal and 
even parſimonious ſpirit of the Engliſh Parliaments 
in this age, which even the almoſt abſolute autho- 
rity of Henry was often inadequate to ſubdue. The 
irregular mode in which the King had raiſed the 
neceſſary ſupplies for this expedition took up ſo 
much time, that it was not till late in the autumn 
that his army, under the Duke of Suffoik, could 
take the field. Being joined by a conſiderable body 
of Flemings, Suffolk. marched into Picardy; and 
Francis, from his extravagant eagerneſs to recover 
the Milaneſe, having left that frontier almoſt un- 
guarded, he penetrated as far as the banks of the 
River Oyſe, within eleven leagues of Paris, filling 
that capital with conſternation. But the arrival of 
ſame troops, detached by the King from Lyons, 
where he ſtill remained; the active gallantry of 
the French officers, who harraſſed the Allies by per- 
petual ſkirmiſhes; the rigour of a molt unnatural 
ſeaſon, together with a ſcarcity of proviſions; com- 
pelled the Engliſh General to retire: and La Tre- 
mouille, who commanded in thoſe parts, had the 
glory of having checked, with a handful of men, 
the progreſs of a formidable army, and of driving 
them with ignominy out of the French terri- 
tories. 

The Emperor's attempts upon Burgundy and 


| Guienne were equally fruitleſs; though in both 
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theſe provinces Francis was alike ill-prepared for 
reſiſtance. The conduct and valour of his generals 
ſupplied his want of foreſight: the Germans, who 
made an irruption into one of theſe provinces, and 
the Spaniards, who attacked the other, were re- 
pulſed with great diſgrace. 

Notwithſtanding theſe numerous invaſions of his 
country, Francis had pertinaciouſly perſiſted in his 
determination of leading, in perſon, a powerful army 
to the conqueſt of Milan: but the diſcovery of 
Bourbon's conſpiracy induced him to forego his 
intention of leaving his kingdom, and to entruſt 
the command of his troops to Admiral Bonnivet. 
Colonna, who was entruſted with the defence of 
the Milaneſe, was in no condition to reſiſt the 
French army, which conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
men. The only plan which he formed was to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the River Teſſino. Bonnivet, 
however, found means to pals it at a ford which 
had been neglected; and the Imperialiſts retired to 
Milan, preparing to abandon the town as ſoon as 
the French ſhould appear before it. By an unac- 
countable negligence, which Guicciardini aſcribes 


to infatuation, Bonnivet did not advance for three 


or four days, and loſt the opportunity which his 
good fortune offered to his acceptance. The citi- 
zens recovered from their conſternation ; by the 
activity of Colonna, the fortifications of the city 
were ſpeedily repaired, and the place provided with 
every thing neceſſary to enable ic to ſtand a ſiege. 
Bonnivet, after ſome fruitleſs attempts on the town, - 
which harraſſed his own troops more than the 
enemy, was obliged, by the inclemency of the ſea- 
ſon, to retire into winter- quarters. 

Early in the enſuing year, 1524, the Allies ſent 
a powerful army to diſpoſſeſs Bonniver of that part 
of the Milaneſe which lies beyond the Teſſino. 
Clement, who, under the pontificates of Leo and 
Adrian, had diſcovered an implacable enmity to 
France, began now to view the power which the 
Emperor was daily acquiring in Italy with ſo much 
jealouſy, that he refuſed to accede, as his prede- 
ceſſors had done, to the league againſt Francis; 
and, forgetting private paſſions and animoſities, la- 
boured with the zeal which became his character 
to effect a reconciliation between the contending. 
parties. But, all his endeavours proving fruitleſs, 
the allied army was aſſembled at Milan by the be- 


| ginning of March. Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, 


took the command of it on the death of Colonna, 
though the chief direction of military operations 
was committed to Bourbon and the Marquis de 
Peſcara. Bonnivet, unable to oppoſe this formi- 
dable army, after various movements and ſkirmiſhes, 
was forced to abandon the ſtrong camp in which he 
had entrenched himſelf at Biagraſſa. Soon after, 
partly by his own miſconduct; partly by the active 
vigilance of the enemy; and partly by the caprice 


of ſix thouſand Swiſs, who refuſed to join his army, 


though within a day's march of it; he was reduced 
to the neceſſity of attempting a retreat into France 
through the valley of Aoſt; which he effeCted, after 
a ſharp action, in which he ſuſtained conſiderable 
loſs, Thus was Francis, in one ſho:t campaign, 


O ſtrippgl 
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ſtripped of all his Italian territories, and left with- 
out a ſingle ally in that country. 

The expulſion of the French from the Milaneſe 
was conſidered by the Italians as the concluſion of 
the war between Charles and Francis; and, as they 
immediately began to entertain apprehenſions of 
the Emperor, when they ſa no power remaining 
in Italy capable either to controul or oppoſe him, 
they became eager for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. 
Having procured the reſtoration of Sforza to his 
paternal dominions, which had been the chief mo- 
tive of their confederacy with Charles, they plainly 
diſcovered their intention to contribute no longer 
towards encreaſing the Emperor's ſuperiority over 
his rival, which was already the object of their jea- 
louſy. The Pope eſpecially, whoſe natural timi- 
dity encreaſed his ſuſpicions of Charles's deſigns, 
endeavoured, by his remonſtrances, to inſpire him 
with ſentiments of moderation and peace, 

But the Emperor, elated with ſucceſs, impelled 
by ambition, and urged on by Bourbon's deſire of 
revenge, treated the admonitions of Clement with 
contempt, and prepared for an invaſion of France. 
His moſt experienced miniſters diſſuaded him from 
undertaking ſuch an enterprize with a weak army, 
and an exhauſted treaſury; but he placed fo firm a 
reliance on the concurrence of the King of England, 
and on the hopes which Bourbon entertained of be- 
ing joined by a numerous body of his partizans, that 
he obſtinately perſiſted in the meaſure. A new 
treaty was concluded between Charles and Henry; 
by which the latter engaged to ſupply a hundred thou- 
ſand ducats towards defraying the expences of the 
expedition during the firſt month ; and had it in his 
choice either to continue the payment of that ſum 
monthly, or to invade Picardy, before the end of 
July, with a powerful army. The Emperor ſti- 
pulated to furniſh the Duke of Bourbon with a 
conſiderable body of forces, for the reduction of 
Provence and Dauphine, which he was to poſſeſs 
with the title of King, on condition of doing ho- 
mage to Henry, as lawful King of France, for his 
new dominions, Of all the parts of this extenſive 
but extravagant project, the invaſion of Provence 
was the only one which was executed: for although 
Bourbon, with a ſcrupulous delicacy, which his re- 


cent conduct gave but little reaſon to expect, poſi- 


tively refuſed to acknowledge Henry's title to the 
crown of France, and thereby abſolved him from 
any obligation to promote the ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize; Charles's eagerneſs to carry his own plan in- 
to execution did not in the ſmalleſt degree abate. 
The army he employed for that purpoſe amounted 
only to eighteen thouſand men, the ſupreme com- 
mand of which was given to the Marquis de Peſcara, 
with inſtructions to pay the greateſt deference, in 
all his operations, to the advice of Bourbon. Peſ- 
cara paſſed the Alps without oppoſition; and, en- 
tering Provence, laid ſiege to Marſeilles. Bour- 
bon had adviſed him rather to march towards 


Lyons, in the vicinity of which place his territories . 


were ſituated, and where his influence was, of 
courſe, the moſt extenſive; but the Emperor, an- 
xious to get poſſeſſion of a port which would at 
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all times. ſecure him a free entrance into France, di- 
rected Peſcara to make the reduction of Marſeilles 
his chief object. 

Francis, who foreſaw, but was unable to prevent, 
this attempt, took the moſt proper precautions to 
defeat it. He laid waſte the adjacent country, in 
order to render it mo: e difficult for the enemy to 
ſubſiſt their army; he razed the ſuburbs of-the city; 
ſtrengthened it's fortifications; and ſupplied it with 


a numerous garriſon, under the command of brave 


and experienced officers. To theſe, nine thouſand 
of the citizens, whom their dread of the Spaniſh 
yoke inſpired with contempt of danger, joined 
themſelves ; and, by their united courage and induſ- 
try, all the efforts of Peſcara's military ſkill, and of 
Bourbon's activity of revenge, were rendered abor- 
tive. Francis, meanwhile, had leiſure to aſſemble 
a powerful army under the walls of Avignon; and 
he no ſooner began to advance towards Marſeilles, 
than the Imperial troops, exhauſted by the fatigues 
of a ſiege which had laſted forty days, weakened by 
diſeaſes, and almoſt deſtitute of proviſions, retired 
with precipitation into Italy, 

If, during theſe operations of the army in Pro- 


vence, either Henry or Charles had attacked France 


in the manner which they had projected, that king- 
dom muſt have been expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. But on this, as on many other occaſions, 
the Emperor found that the extent of his revenues 
was inadequate to the greatneſs of his power, or the 
ardour of his ambition; and the want of money ob- 
liged him, though with much reluctance, to circum- 
ſcribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. 
Henry, diſguſted at the refuſal of Bourbon to recog- 
nize his right to the crown of France; alarmed at 
the motions of the Scots, whom the ſolicitations of 
the French King had perſuaded to march towards 
the borders of England; and no longer incited by 
Wolſey, who was become extremely cool with regard 
to all the Emperor's intereſts; took no meaſures to 
ſupport an enterprize of which, as of every thing 
which had the recommendation of novelty, he had 
been at firſt exceſſively fond. 

Had the King of France been ſatisfied with 
having delivered his ſubjects from this formidable 
invaſion ; had he thought it enough to ſhew all 
Europe the facility with which the internal ſtrength 
of his dominions enabled him to reſiſt the attacks 
of a foreign enemy, even when ſeconded by the 
abilities and powerful efforts of a rebellious ſubject; 
the campaign, notwithſtanding his loſſes in Italy, 
would have afforded juſt grounds for exultation. 
But Francs, brave, ambitious, and enterprizing, 
felt his ancient ardour revive for the conqueſt of 
Milan; and, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, 
he was reſolved, in contradiction to his wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors, to lead his army into Italy. 

TheFrench paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis; and, 
as their ſucceſs depended on difpatch, they advan- 
ced with the utmoſt diligence. The Imperial Ge- 
neral Peſcara, ſenſible that nothing but the preſence 
of his troops could ſave the Milaneſe, marched 
with equal rapidity, and reached Alva on the 


ſame day that the French army arrived at Var- 
celli. 
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celli. Francis proceeded directly to Milan, where | 


the unexpected approach of an enemy ſo powerful 
occafioned ſuch conſternation and diſorder, that al- 
though Peſcara entered the city with ſome of the 
beſt troops, he found that the defence of it could 
not be undertaken with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and, 
having thrown a garriſon into the citadel, retired 
through one gate, while the French obtained ad- 
miſſion at another. 

Francis, however, by a fatal error, ſoon loſt the 
advantage which he had gained by his expedition. 
Inſtead of purſuing the enemy, who retired to Lodi 
on the Adda—an untenable poſt, which Peſcara had 
reſolved to abandon on his approach—-he, in com- 
pliance with the opinion of Bonnivet, though con- 
trary to that of his other generals, laid ſiege, on 
the twenty-cighth of October, to Pavia on the Te- 
ſino; a town, indeed, of great importance, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which would, have given him free ac- 
ceſs into all the fertile country on the banks of 
that river. But the place was ſtrongly fortified; 
the lateneſs of the ſeaſon rendered it dangerous 
to undertake fo difficult a ſiege; and the Impe- 
rial Generals, ſenſible of it's conſequence, had 
ſupplied the town with a garriſon of ſix thouſand 
veteran troops, under the command of Antonio 
de Leyva, an officer of I:19h rank, great experi- 
ence, and approved courage. | 

Francis purſued his operations with an obſtinacy 
equal ro the temerity of his undertaking; but his 
approaches were continually interrupted by frequent 
and furious ſallies. Behind the breaches made by 
the French artillery Leyva erected new works, 
which appeared to be little inferior in ſtrength to 
the original fortifications. He repulſed the be- 
ſiegers in all their aſſaults; and, by his own ex- 
ample, brought not only the garriſon, but the in- 
habitants, to ſupport the moſt ſevere fatigue, and to 
encounter the greateſt dangers, without a murmur. 
The rigour of the ſeaſon aided his endeavours to 
check the progreſs of the French. Francis, attempt- 
ing to get poſſeſſion of the town by diverting the 
courſe of the Teſino, which formed it's defence on 
one ſide, a ſudden inundation of the river deſtroy- 
ed, in one day, the labour of many weeks; and 
ſwept away all the mounds which his army had 
raiſed, with infinite toil, as well as at great ex- 
pence. 

Notwithſtanding theſe favourable occurrences, 
the garriſon of Pavia were at length reduced to ex- 
tremity; their ammunition and proviſions, began to 
fail; the Germans, of whom it was chiefly com- 
poſed, having received no pay for ſeven months, 
threatened to deliver the town into the hands of the 
enemy, and could ſcarcely be reſtrained from mutiny 
by all Leyva's addreſs and authority. The Impe- 
rial Generals, who were no ſtrangers to his ſituation, 
ſaw the neceſſity of marching without loſs of time to 
his relief. This they had now in their power: 
twelve thouſand Germans, whom the zeal and acti- 
vity of Bourbon taught to move with unuſual rapi- 


dity, had entered Lombardy under his command, 


and rendered the Imperial army nearly equal to that 


ol the French, lately diminiſhed by the abſence of | 
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fix thouſand men—detached under the command of 
John Stuart, Duke of Albany, to make an irrup- 
tion into the kingdom of Naples—as well as by 
the fatigues of the ſiege, and the rigour of the ſca- 
ſon. But, the more their troops encreaſed in num- 
ber, the more ſenſibly did they feel the diſtreſs ariſ- 
ing from want of money. Far from having funds 
for paying a powerful army, they had ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient to defray rhe charges of conducting their artil- 
lery, and of carrying their ammunition and provi- 

ſions. The abilities of their generals, however, ſup- 

plied every defect: by their own exarnple, as well 

as by magnificent promiſes in the name of the Em- 

peror, they prevailed on the troops of all the diffe- 

rent nations which compoſed their army to take the 

field without pay; they engaged to lead them direct- 
ly towards the enemy; and flattered them with the 
certain proſpect of victory, which would at once en- 
rich them with ſuch royal ſpoils as would prove 
an ample reward for all their ſervices. The ſol- 
diers, ſenſible that, by quitting the army, they 
would forfeit the vaſt arrears due to them; and, 
eager to get poſſeſſion of the promiſed treaſures ; 
demanded a battle with all the impatience of ad- 
venturers who fight only for plunder. 

The Imperial Generals, without ſuffering the ar- 
dour of their troops to cool, advanced immediate- 
ly towards the French camp; where Francis, in 
oppoſition to the opinion of his beſt officers— 
who demonſtrated the advantages that muſt accrue 
from a timely retreat—was waiting to receive them. 
They found him, however, fo ſtrongly entrenched, 
that, notwithſtanding the powerful motives which 
urged them on, they heſitated long before they ven- 
tured to attack him; bur, at laſt, the neceſſity of the 
beſieged, and the murmurs of their own ſoldiers, 
obliged them to riſk every thing. Never did ar- 
mies engage with greater ardour, nor with a high- |. 
er opinion of the importance of the battle which 
they were going to fight; never were troops more 
ſtrongly animated with emulation, national anti- 
pathy, mutual reſentment, and all the paſſions 
which inſpire obſtinate courage. On one fide, a 
gallant young Monarch, ſeconded by a generous 
Nobility ever famed for attachment to their Sove- 
reign, and followed by ſubjects, to whoſe natural 
impetuoſity indignation at the oppoſition they 
had experienced added new force, contended for 
victory and honour. On the other ſide, troops 
more compleatly diſciplined, and conducted by ge- 
nerals of greater abilities, ſought from neceſſity, 
with valour heightened by deſpair. The Impe- 
rialiſts, however, were unable to reſiſt the firſt 
courageous efforts of the French, and their firm- 
eſt battalions began to give way. But the fortune 


of the day was quickly changed. The Swiſs in 


the ſervice of France, unmindful of the- reputation 
of their country for fidelity and martial glory, aban- 
doned their poſt in a daſtardly manner. Leyva, with 
his garriſon, ſallied out and attacked the rear of the 
French, during the heat of the action, with ſuch 
fury as threw it into confuſion; and Peſcara, fal- 
ling on their cavalry,- with the Imperial horſe, 


among whom he had prudently intermingled a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable number of Spaniſh foot, armed with | 


the heavy muſkets then in uſe, broke this formi- 
dable body by an unuſual mode of attack, againſt 
which they were wholly unprovided. The rout be- 
came univerſal; and reſiſtance ceaſed in almoſt every 
part, except near the perſon of the King, whe now 
fought, not for fame or victory, but for ſafety. 


Though wounded in ſeveral places, and thrown | ſervation of which he always boaſted to be his pe- 


from his-horſe, which was killed under him, Francis 
defended himſelf on foot with an heroic courage. 
Many of his braveſt officers collecting around him, 
and endeavouring to fave his life, fell at his feet. 
At length, ſurrounded by the enemy, and unable 
longer to reſiſt, he gave up his ſword to Lannoy, 
which he, kneeling to kils the King's hand, received 
with profound reſpect; and, taking his own ſword 
from his ſide, preſented it to him, ſaying, that it 
did not become ſo great a Monarch to remain diſ- 
armed in the preſence of one of the Emperor's ſub- 
jects. Ten thouſand men fell in this action, which 
was fought on the twenty-fourth of February 1525. 
Among theſe were many noblemen of the firſt di- 
ſtinction, who choſe rather to periſh than to incur 
diſhonour by an ignominious flight. Not a few 
were taken priſoners, of whom the moſt illuſtrious 
was Henry d'Albret, the unfortunate King of Na- 
varre. A ſmall body of the rear-guard made it's 
eſcape, under the conduct of the Duke of Alengon. 
The feeble garriſon of Milan, on the firſt news of 
the defeat, retired by another road; and, in a fort- 
night after the battle, not a Frenchman remained in 
Italy. 

The Emperor was informed of the ſucceſs of his 
arms by Pennaloſa, who paſſed through France by 
means of a ſafe conduct granted him by the captive 
King. Though Charles diſplayed an hypocritical 
moderation on this occaſion, concealing his joy be- 
neath an appearance of ſympathy, his ambition was 
too powerful not to be highly gratified by the flatter- 
ing proſpect which this fortunate incident now 
opened to his view. 

The ſame Pennaloſa, in paſſing through France, 
had alfo carried a letter from Francis to his mother, 
whom he had left Regent, and who then reſided at 
Lyons. It was laconic, but expreſſive; containing 
only theſe words Madame, tout eſt perdu, hors 
« Phonneur.—Madam, all is loſt, except our ho- 
« nour.” The Princeſs ſenſibly felt the greatneſs 
and extent of the calamity, France, without a 
Sovereign, without money, without an army, with- 
out generals, and encompaſſed on all ſides by a 
victorious and active enemy, appeared to be on the 
brink of deſtruction. But the Regent, inſtead. of 
giving way to the natural weakneſs of her ſex, diſ- 
covered all the foreſight, and exerted all the activity, 

of a conſummate , politician. She aſſembled the 
Nobles at Lyons; and, by her words and example, 
inſpired them with the ſpirit of patriotiſm: ſhe 
collected the remains of the conquered army, ran- 
ſomed the priſoners, and levied new troops. Her 
chief care, however, was to appeaſe the reſentment, 
or to acquire the friendſhip, of the King of Eng- 


land; and from that quarter ſhe received the firſt 
hopes of conſolation, 


Though Henry, by forming alliances with Charles 
or Francis, ſeldom followed any regular concerted 


plan of policy, but was chiefly influenced by the 


caprice of temporary paſſions, ſuch incidents often 
occurred as recalled his attention towards that equal 
balance of power which it was neceſſary to maintain 
between the two contending Potentates, and the pre- 


culiar office. He had expected that his union with 
the Emperor might afford him an opportunity of 
recovering ſome part of thoſe territories in France 
which had belonged to his anceſtors; and, for the 
ſake of ſuch an acquiſition, he did not ſcruple 
to give his aſſiſtance towards raiſing Charles to a 
conliderable pre-eminence above Francis. He had 
never imagined, however, that an event would hap- 
pen ſo fatally deciſive as the battle of Pavia, which 
{ſeemed not only to have broken, but to have anni- 
hilated, the power of one of the rivals; ſo that the 
proſpect of the ſudden and entire revolution which 
this would occaſion in the political ſyſtem filled him 
with the moſt alarming apprehenſions. He ſaw alt 
Europe expoſed to the incurſions of an ambitious 
Prince, to whoſe power there now remained no 
counterpoiſe. Though he himſelf might at firſt 
be admitted, as an ally, to ſome ſhare in the ſpoils 
of the captive Monarch, it required no great por- 
tion of diſcernment to perceive that the partition 
muſt be entirely regulated by the will of a confede- 


rate, whoſe forces were greatly ſuperior to his own, 


and on whom allo he muſt depend for the quiet 
poſſeſſion of ſuch part as ſhould be allotted to him. 
He was ſenſible that, if Charles were permitted to 
encreaſe his extenſive dominions by the addition of 
any conſiderable part of France, he would become 
a-much more formidable neighbour to England 
than any of the ancient French Monarchs; while, 


| at the ſame time, the proper balance on the continent, 


to which England was indebted both for it's ſafety 
and importance, would be entirely loſt. Concern 
for the ſituation of the unhappy Monarch co-ope- 
rated with theſe political conſiderations; his gallant 
behaviour at the battle of Pavia had excited an high 
degree of admiration, which ſeldom fails of pro- 
moting ſympathy; and Henry, whoſe heart was by 
no means callous to ſentiments of generoſity, pleaſed 
himſelf with the idea of appearing as the deliverer 
of a vanquithed enemy from a ſtate of captivity. 
The paſſions of the Engliſh Miniſter ſeconded the 
inclinations of the Monarch. Wolſey, who had 
not forgotten the diſappointment of his hopes in two 
ſucceſſive Conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to 
the Emperor, deemed this a proper opportunity for 
the exaction of revenge; and Louiſe, courting the 
friendſhip of England with ſuch flattering marks of 
ſubmiſſion as were not leſs pleaſing to the King than 


to the Cardinal, Henry gave her ſecret aſſurances 


that he- would not aſſiſt in oppreſſing France in it's 
preſent ſtate of humiliation; and obliged her to pro- 
miſe that ſhe would not conſent to diſmember the 
kingdom, even for the purpoſe of procuring her 
ſon's liberty. 


But, as Henry's connections with the Emperor 


made it neceflary to act in ſuch a manner as to ſave 


appearances, 
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appearances, he ordered public rejoicings to be 
made in his'dominions for the ſucceſs of the Impe- 
rial arms; and, as if he had been eager to ſeize the 
preſent opportunity of ruining the French Monarch, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to Madrid, to congratulate 
"Charles upon his victory; to remind him that he, 
as his ally, engaged in one common cauſe, was en- 
titled to partake in the fruits of it; and to require 
that, in compliance with the terms of their con- 
federacy, he would invade Guienne with a powerful 
army, in order to give him poſſeſſion of that pro- 
vince. At the ſame time, he offered to ſend the 
Princeſs Mary into Spain, or the Low Countries, 
that ſhe might be educated under the Emperor's di- 
rection, until the concluſion of the marriage agreed 
on between them; and, in return for that mark of 
his confidence, he inſiſted that Francis ſhould be 
delivered to him, in conſcquence of that article in 
the treaty of Bruges whereby each of the contract- 


ing parties was bound to ſurrender all uſurpers to 


him whoſe rights they had invaded. It was impoſ- 
ſible that Henry could expect the Emperor would 
liſten to theſe extravagant demands, which it was 
neither his intereſt, nor in his power, to grant: they 
appear evidently to have been made with no other 
view than to ſupply him with a decent pretext for 
entering into ſuch engagements with France as the 
juncture required. 

Tonſtal, Biſhop of London, who was at the head 
of the embaſly, ſoon after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his maſter that Charles likewiſe, on his 
part, urged ſeveral complaints againſt England; 
and, in particular, expreſied his diſpleaſure with 
Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither continued 
his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded 
Picardy, according to his ſtipulations. Tonſtal 
added, that Charles, inſtead of evincing an incli— 
nation to fulfil his engagement with Mary, had 
liſtened to propoſals for marrying his niece Iſabella, 


Princeſs of Portugal; and that he had entered into 


a ſeparate treaty with Francis, and appeared re- 
ſolved to appropriate to himſelf all the advantages 
to be derived from the ſucceſs of his arms. 

The King, influenced by theſe various motives, 
concluded at Moore, on the thirtieth of Auguſt 1 525, 
an alliance with the Regent of France, and engaged 
to procure her ſon his liberty on reaſonable condi- 
tions. The Regent allo, in another treaty, acknow- 
jedged the kingdom Henry's debtor for one million 
eight hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſcharged in 
half-yearly payments of fifty thouſand crowns; and, 
after the liquidation of this debt, it was ſtipulated 
that Henry ſhould receive, during life, an annual 
penſion of one hundred thouſand. A preſent of 
one hundred thouſand crowns was alſo made to 
Wolſey, for his good offices, but covered under the 

etence of arrears due to him on the penſion granted 
him for relinquiſhing the adminiſtration of the Bi- 
ſhopric of Tournay. | | 

Henry, in the mean time, foreſeeing that a war 
with the Emperor might be the conſequence of this 
treaty, reſolved to fill his treaſury by impoſitions on 
his ſubjects; and, as the Parliament had already 
evinced ſome reluctance in complying with his un- 
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reafonable demands, he determined—in compliance, 
as it is ſaid, with the advice of Wolſcy, to whom all 
the iniquitous meaſures of his maſter have been 
aſcribed to enforce his demands by an extaordi- 
nary exertion of his prerogative. He iſſued com- 
miſſions to all the counties of England for levying 
four ſhillings in the pound upon the Clergy, and 
three ſhillings and four-pence on the Laity; and fo 
uncontroulable did he deem his authority, that he 
took no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary 
exaction, even under the ſlender pretence of a loan: 
but he ſoon found that his ſubjects were not yet 
inured to the doctrine of paſſive obedience. The 
people, not leſs diſpleaſed with the extraordinary 
magnitude of the impoſt than with the deſpotic 
mode of impoſing it, were loud in their expreſſions 
of diſguſt, and reſolute in their oppoſition to the 


commiſſioners: in ſhort, there was every appearance 


of a general inſurrection. Henry, however, had the 
prudence to ſtop before he had advanced too far: 
he ſent letters to every county, declaring that, far 
from meaning to employ force in the exaction of 
the impoſt, he was determined to take nothing from 
his ſubjects but by way of benevo/ence; but his ſub- 
terfuge proved of little avail, A Lawyer in the 
city objecting the ſtatute of Richard the Third, 
by which benevolences were for ever abvliſhed, it 
was replied by the Miniſtry, that Richard being 
an uſurper, and his Parliament a factious aſſembly, 
his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful and a4/clute 
Monarch, who enjoyed the crown by hereditary 
right, and needed not to court the favour of a 
licentious populace. This arbitrary declaration 
was ſanctioned by the Judges; who even went fo 
far as to affirm poſitively, that the King might 
exact, by commiſſion, any ſum he pleaſed: and 
the Privy-Council readily confirmed this illegal 
decree, which deſtroyed the moſt valuable privilege 
of the people. Armed with ſuch formidable au- 
thority, Wolley ſent for the Mayor of London, and 
deſired to know how much he was willing to con- 
tribute towards the ſupply of his Majeſty's ne- 
ceſſities. The Mayor expreſſed a deſire to conſult 
the Common-council before he gave his anſwer; 
but the Cardinal required that he and all the Alder- 
men ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf about the 
benevolence; and he eluded, by that means, the 
danger of a ſettled oppoſition. In the country, 
however, an inſurrection took place; though, as 
the people had no perſon of diſtinction to direct 
their operations, it was eaſy for the Duke of Suf- 
folk, and the Earl of Surrey, now Duke of Nor- 


| folk, to perſuade the ringleaders to lay down their 
arms, and ſurrender themſelves priſoners, 


The 
King, thinking it dangerous to puniſh men who 
were engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, reſtrained the 
dictates of his imperious temper, and granted them 
a general pardon. The offenders were accordingly 
brought before the Star-Chamber; where the Car- 
dinal told them, © That, notwithſtanding their 
ce prievous offence, the King, in conſideration of 
« their neceſſities, had granted them his gracious 
ce pardon, upon condition that they would find 
et ſureties fox their future good behaviour,” But 


p they 
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they replying, that they had no ſureties, Wolſey 
firſt, and after him the Duke of Norfolk, ſaid, that 
they would be bound for them; upon which they 
were diſmiſſed. 

Theſe arbitrary impoſitions being aſcribed, as 
we have before obſerved, to the counſels of the 
Cardinal, though on what grounds 1s unknown, 
increaſed the general odium under which he la- 
boured; and the clemency of the pardon being 
imputed to the King, was conſidered as an atone- 
ment, on his part, for the illegality and oppreſſion 
of the meaſure. But Wolſey, ſupported both by 
Royal and Papal authority, proceeded without 
ſcruple to violate all eccleſiaſtical privileges, which 
during that age were held much more ſacred than 
civil rights; and, having once prevailed in the 
unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, 
he kept all the reſt in awe, and exerciſed over them 
an arbitrary juriſdiction, By his commiſſion as 
Legate, he was entruſted with the powers of viſi- 
tation, chaſtiſement, and reformation; and he em- 
ployed his uſual agent, Allen, in the exerciſe of 
this unlimited authority. The religious houſes 
were obliged to compound for their guilt by pay- 
ing large ſums to the Cardinal or his deputy; and 
this oppreſſion was at length carried to ſuch a height, 
that it reached the ears of the King, which were 
ſeldom open to complaints againſt his favourite. 
Wolſey had built a magnificent palace at Hampton 
Court, which he probably intended, as well as that 
of York Palace in Weſtminſter, for his own reſi- 
dence: but, fearing that envy would increaſe in pro- 
portion to his ſplendour; and deſirous, moreover, to 
appeaſe the reſentment of Henry; he made him a 


preſent of the building, and told him that he had | 


ever deſigned it for his uſe. 

The ſituation of affairs on the continent now re- 
quired the moſt vigilant attention on the part of 
Henry. The affected moderation of the Emperor 
had been totally thrown aſide, and his ambitious 
projects developed. He had treated his royal 
captive with the rigour of a tyrant, hoping to derive 
from his impatience what he could not procure from 
his fears; but Francis, firm and undaunted, refuſed 
to comply with the ignominious terms which he 
ſought to impoſe; and Charles, dreading a gene- 
ral combination againſt him, and alarmed at the 
conduct of Francis, who had made a formal reſig- 
nation of his kingdom to the Dauphin, was at length 
induced to fubmit to more reaſonable conditions. 
The treaty which procured the French Monarch his 
liberty was ſigned at Madrid on the fourteenth 
of January 1526, Francis conſented to reſtore the 
Dutchy of Burgundy, with all it's dependencies, in 
full ſovereignty to the Emperor; and Charles con- 
ſented that this reſtitution ſhould not be made until 
the King was releaſed from captivity. In order to 
ſecure the performance of this, as well as the other 
conditions in the treaty, Francis agreed that, the mo- 
ment he ſhould be ſer ar liberty, he would deliver, 
as hoſtages to the Emperor, his eldeſt. ſon, the Dau- 
phin; and his ſecond fon, the Duke of Orleans: or, 
in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal Nobility, | 
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numerous; and, though not of equal importance, 
were extremely rigorous. Among theſe, the moſt 
remarkable were that Francis ſhould renounce his 


pretenſions in Italy; that he ſhould diſclaim any title 


which he had to the ſovereignty of Flanders and 
Artois; that, within ſix weeks after his releaſe, he 
ſhould reſtore to the Duke of Bourbon and his ad- 
herents all their goods, moveables, and immove- 
ables, and make them full reparation for the da- 
mages which they had ſuſtained by the confiſcation 
of them; that he ſhould exert his intereſt with 
Henry d'Alber: to relinqurſh his pretenſions to the 
crown of Navarre, and ſhould not, for the future, 
aſſiſt him in any attempt to recover it; that there 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the Emperor and 
Francis a league of perpetual friendſhip and con- 
federacy, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance in every 


, caſe of neceſſity ; that, in corroboration of this 


union, Francis ſhould mary the Emperor's ſiſter, 
the Queen-Dowager of Portugal; that Francis 
ſhould cauſe all the articles of this treaty to be rati- 
fied by the States, and regiſtered in the Parliaments 
of his kingdom; that, upon the Emperor's receiv- 
ing this ratification, the hoſtages ſhould be ſet at 
liberty; but, in their place, the Duke of Angou- 
leme, the King's third ſon, ſhould be delivered to 
Charles, that, in order to manifeſt, as well as to 
ſtrengthen, the amity between the two Monarchs, he 
might be educated at the Imperial Court; and, 
finally, that if Francis did not, within the limited 
time, fulfil the ſtipulations in the treaty, he ſhould 
promiſe, upon his honour and oath, to return to 
Spain, and to ſurrender himſelf again a priſoner to 
the Emperor. 

By this treaty, Charles flattered himſelf that he 
had not only humbled his rival in the moſt ef- 


fectual manner, but that he had taken ſuch pre- 


cautions as would for ever prevent him from re- 
attaining to ſuch a degree of power as would 
render him a formidable competitor. Very dif- 
ferent, however, were the opinions of the moſt 
ſagacious politicians; they could not perſuade them- 
ſelves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, would 
execute articles againſt which he had ſtruggled ſo 
long, and to which, even amidſt the horrors of cap- 
tivity, he had conſented with ſuch extreme reluc- 
tance. Ambition and reſentment, they knew, 
would conſpire in prompting him to violate the 
hard conditions to which he had been conſtrained to 
ſubmit; nor would arguments and caſuiſtry be want- 
ing to repreſent that as neceſſary and juſt which 
was evidently ſo advantageous. Had one part of 
Francis's conduct been known at that time, this 
opinion might have had a more folid foundation 
than that of ſpeculative conjecture. A few hours 
before he ſigned the treaty, he aſſembled ſuch of his 
counſellors as were then in Madrid, and had free ac- 
ceſs to him; and, having exacted from them a ſo- 
lemn oath of ſecreſy, he made a long enumeration, 
in their preſence, of the diſhonourable arts, as well 
as ungenerous rigour, which the Emperor had em- 


| ployed i in order to enſnare or intimidate him. For 


| that reaſon he made a formal proteſt, which he“ 
to be named by Charles. The other articles were very 


r that his conſent to 
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the treaty ſhould be conſidered as a compulfory act; 
and, as ſuch, be deemed null and void. By this ar- 
tifice, which the peculiar cruelty of his ſituation 
may be allowed to palliate, though not to excuſe, 
Francis endeavoured to ſatisfy his honour and con- 
ſcience in ſigning the treaty, and at the ſame time 
to furniſh himſelf with a pretext for breaking it. 
The two Monarchs, meanwhile, diſplayed the 
greateſt demonſtrations of love and confidence for 
each other; travelling in the ſame litter, and par- 
taking of the ſame amuſements. But, amidft theſe 
ſigns of peace and amity, the Emperor ſtill harbour- 
ed ſuſpicions in his mind. Though the marriage 
ceremony between Francis and the Queen of Portu- 
gal was performed ſoon after the concluſion of the 
treaty, Charles would not permit him to conſum- 
mare it until the return of the ratification from France. 
Even then, Francis was not allowed to enjoy his full 
liberty: his guards were ſtill continued; and, though 
careſſed as a brother-in-law, he was {ſtill watched 
as a priſoner. It required no great penetration to 
perceive that an union, in the very beginning of 


which ſuch ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſtruſt were 


viſible, could neither be cordial nor of long duration. 

After the treaty had been ſigned about a month, 
the Regent's ratification of it was brought from 
France; and that wiſe Princeſs preferring, on this 
occaſion, the public good to domeſtic affection, 
informed her fon that, inſtead of the twelve No- 
blemen named in the treaty, ſhe had ſent the 
Duke of Orleans, with his brother the Dauphin, 
to the frontiers, as the kingdom could ſuffer no- 
thing from the abſence of a child; but muit be 
atmoſt incapable of defence, if deprived of it's 
ableſt ſtateſmen and moſt experienced generals, 
whom Charles had been careful to include in his 
nomination. At laſt Francis took his leave of the 
Emperor: whoſe ſuſpicion of the King's ſincerity 
increaſing as the time of putting it to the proof 
approached, he endeavoured to bind him ſtill faſter 
by the exaction of new promiſes; which, after thoſe 
he had already made, the French Monarch was 
not flow to grant. He ſet out from Madrid, with 
fenfations of joy that had been long foreign to his 
bofom, and began the long wiſhed-for journey to- 
wards his own dominions. He was eſcorted by a 
body of horſe under the command of Alarcon; 
who, as the King approached the frontiers of France, 
guarded him with more ſcrupulous vigilance than 
ever. When he arrived at the river Andaye, which 
ſeparates the two kingdoms, Lautrec appeared on 
the oppoſite bank with a guard of horſe equal in 
number to Alarcon's. An empty bark was moor- 
ed in the middle of the ſtream; the attendants 
drew up in order on the oppoſite banks; at the 
ſame inſtant, Lannoy, with eight gentlemen, put 
off from the Spaniſh, and Lautrec, with the ſame 
number, from the French fide of the river; the 
former had the King in his boat; the latter, the 
Dauphin and Duke of Orleans. They met in the 
empty veſſel; and the exchange being made in a 
moment, Francis, after embracing his children, 
leaped into Lautrec's boat, and reached the French 


ſhore. He inſtantaneouſly mounted a Turkiſh horſe; | 
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| and, waving his hand over his head, repeatedly ex- 
claimed, with a voice of exultation “ I am yet a 
« King!” He galloped full ſpeed to St. John de Luz, 
and from thence to Bayonne. This event, no leſs 
impatiently deſired by the French nation than by 
their Sovereign, happened on the eighteenth of 
March 1526, a year and twenty-two days aſter the 
fatal battle of Pavia. 

Francis, immediately on his arrrival at Bayonne, 
wrote to Henry, thanking him for his zealous and 
affectionate interpoſition in his favour, to which he 
acknowledged that he owed the recovery of his 
liberty. Next day, the Emperor's Ambaſſadors 
demanded audience; and, in their maſter's name, 
required him to iſſue ſuch orders as were neceſ- 
ſary for the immediate and full execution of the 
treaty of Madrid. He coldly anſwered that, though 
for his own part he determined religiouſly to per- 
form all that he had promiſed, the treaty contained 
ſo many articles which affected the intereſts of the 
French monarchy, that he could not take any far- 
ther ſtep without conſulting the States of his king- ' 
dom; and that ſome time would be neceſſary to re- 
concile them to the hard conditions which he had 
agreed to ratify. | 
| The Pope, the Venetians, and other Italian 
| ſtates, who were deeply intereſted in theſe events, 
and had been anxiouſly waiting for the King's deter- 
mination, were now fully ſatisfied that their conjec- 
tures had been right, when they ſuppoſed that, in- 
ſtead of intending to execute an unreaſonable treaty, 
he would be eager to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
revenging thoſe injuries which had compelled him 
to aſſent to it. The critical ſituation of affairs in 
Italy urged the Pope to profit, without heſitation, 
by this favourable diſpoſition of Francis; who, on 
his part, was no leſs deſirous of acquiring ſuch a 
conſiderable acceſſion, both of ſtrength and reputa- 
tion, as he would derive from the confederacy pro- 
poſed to him. An alliance was accordingly con- 
| cluded at Cognac, on the twenty-ſecond of May, 
| though kept ſecret for ſome time, between Francis, 
the Pope, the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan; 
the chief objects of which were to oblige the Empe- 
ror to releaſe the French King's ſons, on the pay- 
ment of a reaſonable ranſom; and to re-eftabliſh 
Sforza in the quiet poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, If 
Charles ſhould refuſe either of theſe, the contract- 
ing parties bound themſelves to bring into the field 
an army of thirty-five thouſand men; with which, 
after effecting the expulſion of the Spaniards from 
the Milaneſe, they were to attack the kingdom of 
Naples. Henry was declared Protector of this 
league, which they dignified with the 1 of 
Hoh, becauſe the Pope was at the head of it; and 
in order to allure the King of England more effec- 
tually, a principality in the kingdom of Naples, 
whoſe yearly revenue was thirty thouſand ducats, 
was to be ſettled on him; and lands to the value of 
ten thouſand ducats on his miniſter and favourite 
Wolſey. No ſooner was this league concluded, _ 
Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, ab- 
ſolved Francis from the oath which he had taken to 

obſcrve the treaty of Madrid. | 
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Francis was deſirous that the bare appearance of 
this powerful confederacy ſhould engage the Em- 
peror to depart from ſome of the rigorous condi- 
tions of the treaty of Madrid; and, as the diſtreſs 
he had recently experienced had made fo ſtrong an 
impreſſion on his mind, that he was become dif- 
fident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of fortune, and deſir- 
ous of tranquillity, he was the more remiſs in 
his warlike preparations, and neglected to ſend ſuch 
reinforcements to his Allies in Italy as could enable 
them to keep the field. The Duke of Bourbon had 
at length got poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, of 
which the Emperor had promiſed him the inveſti- 
tire; and, having been reinforced by a conſiderable 
army from Germany and Spain, he became formi- 
dable to all the Italian Princes: and not the leſs ſo, 
becauſe Charles, deſtitute, as uſual, of money, had 
not been able to remit any pay to his forces. The 
Duke was extremely beloved by his troops; and, in 
order to prevent thoſe mutinies which were ready to 
break out every moment, and which their affection 
for him had alone hitherto reſtrained, he led them 
to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the plun- 
der of that opulent city. The aſſault was given 
on the ſixth of May 1527; and the beſiegers were 
at firſt received with ſuch ſteady valour by the Pope's 
troops, that they began to give way; when Bourbon 
haſtily diſmounted from his horſe, preſſed to the 
front, and, ſnatching a ſcaling-ladder from a ſoldier, 
planted it againſt the wall, and began to mount it, 
encouraging his men to follow him. But, at that 
very inſtant, he received a wound from a muſket- 
ball, which put a period to his exiſtence. His ſol- 
diers, however, far from being diſheartened by their 
loſs, ſeemed to be animated with new vigour; the 
name of Bourbon reſounded along the line, accom- 
panied with the cry of 4/ood and revenge. The ve- 
terans whodefended the walls were ſoon overpowered 
by numbers; the undiſciplined body of city-recruits 
fed at the ſight of danger, and the enemy ruſhed in- 
to the town with irreſiſtible violence. 

The miſery and horror of the ſcene which enſued 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe. Whatever a city taken 
by ſtorni can dread from military rage, unreſtrained 
by diſcipline ; whatever exceſſes the ferocity of the 
Germans, the avarice of the Spaniards, or the li- 


centiouſneſs of the Italians, could commit; theſe the 


wretched inhabitants were doomed to experience, 
Churches, palaces, and private habitations, were 


indiſcriminately plundered. No age, character, or 


ſex, was exempt from injury. Cardinals, Nobles, 
Prieſts, Matrons, Virgins, all became the prey of 
the ſoldiers, all were expoſed to the mercy of men 
deaf to the voice of humanity. Nordid theſe out- 
rages ceaſe, as is uſual in towns which are taken 
by aſſault, when the firſt fury of the ſtorm is paſſed; 
the Imperialiſts kept poſſeſſion of Rome ſeveral 
months; and, during the whole time, the inſolence 
and brutalicy of the ſoldiers ſcarcely abated. Their 
booty, in ready money alone, amounted to a million 
of ducats; and what they raiſed by ranſoms and ex- 
actions far exceeded that fum,. Rome, though 
taken ſeveral times by the northern nations, who over- 
ran the empire in the fifth and ſixth centuries, was 
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never treated with ſo much cruelty by the barbarous 
and heathen Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now b 
the bigotted ſubjetts of a Catholic Monarch. Cle- 
ment himſelf, Who had negleCted to make his eſcape 
in time, was taken captive in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, whither he had retired for protection: he found 
that his dignity, which procured him no regard 
from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but incur the inſult- 
ing mockery of the Germans; who, being generally 
attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed 
to gratify their animoſity by the abaſement of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

When the account of this extraordinary and 
unexpected event was conveyed to the Emperor 
—to whom it was no leſs agreeable than ſurpriz- 
ing—in order to conceal his joy from his ſubjects, 
who were filled with horror at the ſucceſs and crimes 
of their countrymen, and to leſſen the indignation of 
the reſt of Europe, he declared that Rome had been 


| aſſaulted without any order from him. He wrote 


to all the Princes with whom he was in alliance, diſ- 
claiming his having had any knowledge of Bour- 
bon's intention. He put himſelf and his court into 
mourning; commanded the rejoicings which had 
been ordered for the birth of his ſon Philip to be 
{topped ; and employed an artifice, at once hypo- 
critical, abſurd, and impious: he appointed prayers 
and proceſſions throughout all Spain for the reco- 
very of the Pope's liberty, which a ſimple order of 
his own could have immediately procured. 

The concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for 
the calamity of their ally was more ſincere. Theſe 
two Monarchs, had concluded a treaty at Weſt- 
minſter, on the thirteenth of April, a few days be- 
fore the ſack of Rome; in which, beſides renewing 
former alliances, they agreed to ſend Ambaſſadors 
to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions 
of crowns as the ranſom of the French Princes, and 
to repay the money borrowed from Henry; and, in 
caſe of refuſal, the Ambaſſadors, attended by he- 
ralds, were ordered to denounce war againſt him, 
This war it was agreed to proſecute in the Low 
Countries, with an army of thirty thouſand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred men at arms ; two-thirds to be 
ſupplied by Francis, the reſt by Henry. The force 
of every motive which had influenced them at that 
time was now increaſed; and to theſe were added 
the deſire of reſcuing the Pope out of the Empe- 
ror's hands; a meaſure no leſs political than it ap- 
peared to be pious. This, - however, rendered it 
neceſſary to change their intended plan of opera- 
tions, and to make Italy the ſeat of war; as it was 
by vigorous exertions in that country they might 
the moſt ſpeedily effect the delivery of Rome and 
the releaſe of Clement. Francis being now ſenſi- 
ble that, in his ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of 
Italy, the ſpirit of refinement had carried him too 
far; and that, by an exceſs of remiſſneſs, he had al- 
lowed Charles to attain advantages which he might 
eaſily have prevented; was eager to make reparation 
for an error of which he was not often guilty, by an 
activity more ſuitable to his temper, Henry thought 
his interpoſition neceſſary, in order to hinder the 
Emperor from becoming maſter of all Italy; and 

acquiring 
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acquiring, by that means, ſuch ſuperiority of power, 


as would enable him, for the future, to dictate with- 


out controul to the other Princes of Europe, Wol- 


ſey, whom Francis had been careful to ſecure by 
flattery and preſents the certain methods of gain- 
ing his favour—negleCted nothing that could incenſe 
his maſter againſt the Emperor. Beſides all theſe 
public conſiderations, Henry was influenced by one 
of a more private nature: having begun, about this 
time, to form his great ſcheme of divorcing Catha- 
rine of Arragon, towards the execution of which he 
knew that the ſanction of papal authority would be 
neceſſary, he was deſirous to acquire as much me- 
rit as poſſible with Clement, by appearing to be 
the chief inſtrument of his deliverance. 

The negotiation between Princes thus diſpoſed 
could not be tedious. Wolſey himſelf croſſed the ſea, 
attended by a pompous train of a thouſand horſe, 
in order to concert meaſures with the French Mo- 
narch. The Cardinal of Lorraine, and the Chan- 
cellor Alengon, met him at Boulogne. Francis 
himſelf, beſides granting to that haughty Prelate 
the power of giving, in every place he entered, li- 
berty to all priſoners, made a journey as far as 
Amiens to meet him; and even advanced ſome 
miles from the town, the more to gratify his va- 
nity. A marriage between the Duke of Orleans 
and the Princeſs Mary was here agreed to, as the 
baſis of the confederacy; and, the more to cement 
the union between the two Princes, a new treaty 
was ſome time after on the eighteenth of Auguſt— 
concluded at London ; by which Henry, in order 
to give Francis the ſtrongeſt proof of his friendſhip 
and reſpect, formally renounced the ancient claim 
of the Engliſh Monarchs to the crown of France, 
which had long been the pride and ruin of the na- 
tion: as a full compenſation for which, he accepted 
a penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, to be paid annu- 
ally to himſelf and his ſucceſſors: and, that greater 
ſolemnity might be given to this treaty, it was 
agreed that the Parliaments and chief Nobility of 
both kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent to it. The 
Mareſchal Montmorency, accompanied by many 
perſons of diſtinction, and attended by a pompous 
equipage, was fent over to ratify the treaty; and 
was received at London with all the parade which 
ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. The terror 
of the Emperor's greatneſs had extinguiſhed the 
ancient animoſity berween the nations; and Spain, 
during more than a century, became, though a 
diſtant power, the chief object of jealouſy to the 
Engliſh. 

This cordial union between France and Eng- 
land, though it added influence to the joint em- 
baſſies which they ſent to the Emperor, was not 
able to induce that Monarch to ſubmit implicitly 
to the conditions inſiſted on by the Allies, He 
departed, indeed, from his demand of Burgundy, 
as the ranſom of the French Princes; but he re- 
quired that, previous to their releaſe, Francis ſhould 
evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes held by 
him in Italy; and he declared his intention of 
bringing Sforza to a trial, and confiſcating the 
Dutehy of Milan, on account of his pretended 

Vol. II, 
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treaſon, in having liſtened to the bold propoſals 
of his Chancellor Morone -to reſcue his native 
country from the domination of a foreign tyrant. 
The day after this final declaration, the two He- 
ralds, who had hitherto concealed their character, hav- 
ing aſſumed the enſigns of their office, appeared in 
the Emperor's Court; and, being admitted into 
his preſence, they, in the name of their reſpec- 
tive maſters, and with all the ſolemnities cuſtom- 
ary on ſuch occaſions, denounced war againſt 
him. Charles received both with a dignity ſuit- 
able to his own rank, but ſpoke to each in a 
tone adapted to the ſentiments which he enter- 
tained of their Sovereigns. He accepted the de- 
fiance of the Engliſh Monarch with a firmneſs ſome- 
what tempered by decency and reſpect. His re- 
ply to the French King abounded with that acri- 
mony of expreſſion which perſonal emulation, ex- 
aſperated by the memory of many injuries inflicted 
as well as ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. He defir- 
ed the French herald to acquaint his Sovereign, that 
he would henceforth conſider him, not only as a baſe 
violator of public faith, but as a ſtranget to the ho- 
nour and integrity which mark the character of a 
gentleman. Francis, too high-ſpirited to bear ſuch 
an imputation, had recourſe to an uncommon ex- 
pedient for the vindication of his character: he in- 
ſtantly ſent back the herald with a cartel of defiance, 
in which he gave the Emperor the lye in form, 
challenging him to ſingle combat, requiring him to 
name the time and place of the encounter, and the 
weapons with which he choſe to fight. Charles, not 
inferior to his rival in ſpirit and perſonal courage, 
readily accepted the challenge; but, after ſeveral 
meſſages concerning the arrangement of all the cir- 
cumſtances relative to the combat, accompanied 
with mutual reproaches, replete with the moſt in- 
decent ſcurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more 
becoming the heroes of romance than the two moſt 
powerful Monarchs of their age, were entirely laid 
aſide. R 
But, though this famous challenge was attended 


with no conſequence to the immediate objects of it, 


it attracted ſuch general attention, and carried with 
it ſo much authority, that it had conſiderable influ- 
ence in introducing an important change in the 
manners of the age. Duels, as we have before had 
occaſion to obſerve, had long been permitted by the 
laws of all the European nations; and, forming a 
part of their juriſprudence, were authorized by the 
Magiſtrate on many occaſions, as the moſt proper 
method of terminating queſtions with regard to pro- 
perty, or of deciding inthoſe which reſpected crimes: 
but ſingle combats being conſidered as ſolemn ap- 
peals to the omniſcience and juſtice of the Supreme 
Being, they were allowed only in public cavſes, ac- 
cording to the preſcription of law, and carried on in 


a judicial form. Men accuſtomed to this abſurd 


mode of deciſion in courts were naturally led to ap- 
ply it to perſonal and private quarrels. Duels, 
which at firſt could be appointed by the Civil 
Judge alone, were now fought without the interpo- 
ſition of his authority, and in cafes to which the laws 
did not extend. The tranſaction between Charles 
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and Francis ſtrongly countenanced this practice. Up- 
on every affront or injury which affected, or ſeemed to 
affect, his honour, a gentleman thought himſelf en- 
titled to draw his ſword, and to call on his adverſary 
to make reparation, Such an opinion introduced 


among men of fierce courage, of high ſpirit, and of 


rude manners, when offence was often given, and 
revenge was always prompt, produced moſt fatal 
conſequences. Much of the beſt blood in Chriſten- 
dom was ſhed; many uſeful lives were ſacrificed; 
and, at ſome periods, War itſelf hath ſcarcely prov- 
ed more deſtructive than theſe conteſts of honour. 
So powerful, however, is the dominion of Falhion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws, nor reverence 
for religion, have been able entirely to aboliſh a 
practice unknown among the ancients, and not juſ- 
tiſiable by any principles of reaſon. It is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that to this abſurd and impious cultom— 
not lets frequently employed for the ſanction of in- 
Jury than for the repreſſion of injuſtice, and often 
promoting the ſacrifice of real Honour at the ſhrine 
of chimerical Prejudice—the urbanity of modern 
manners ſhould have been ſeriouſly aſcribed by men 
of wiſdom and virtue. It would, perhaps, be dif- 
ficult to conceive a more ſevere ſatire on the times: 


for, ſurely, that people can advance but very frivo- 


lous claims to reſpect for the refinement which uſually 


reſults from civilization, and which is a ſubject of 


general exultation—more modiſh indeed than ra- 
tional—who can only be urged to decency of deport- 
ment, and propriety of conduct, by the daſtardly 
influence of Fear! 

While the political ſtate of Europe threatened a 
general war, and the Kings of England and France, 
particularly the latter, were adopting effectual mea- 
ſures for the releaſe of the captive Pope, a new 
ſcene was about to be opened, which was to pro- 
duce endleſs diſturbances, and effect a general 
change in the European ſyſtem. Henry had now 
been married eighteen years to Catharine of Arra- 
gon, his brother's widow; but, notwithſtanding the 
ſubmiſſive deference paid to the indulgence of the 
Church, this alliance did not paſs without ſcruple 
and heſitation. The late King, though he had be- 
trothed his ſon when that Prince was but twelve 


years old, had, with a duplicity conſiſtent with his 


character, given evideat proofs of his intentiqn to 
take afterwards a proper opportunity of annulling 
the contract. He ordered the young Prince, as 
ſoon as he came. of age, to enter a proteſtation 
againſt the marriage; and, on his death-bed, 
ſtrongly enjoined him not to compleat an alliance 
expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. This in- 
junction, however, Henry diſregarded; and pro- 
bably entertained no ſcruple on the ſubject till 
ſome incidents occurred ſufficient to excite his at- 


tention. The States of Caſtile had oppoſed the | 


marriage of tue Emperor Chatles with Mary, 
Henry's daughter; and, among other objeCtions, 
had inſiſted on the illegitimacy of that Princeſs: 
and, when the negotiations were afterwards opened 
with France, and it was propoſed to marry her to 
the Duke of Orleans, the Biſhop of Tarbe, the 
French Ambaſſador, revived the ſame objection. 


OF ENGLAND. 


But, though theſe events naturally made ſome im- 
preſſion on the mind of Henry, they would pro- 
bably have been ſoon forgotten, but for the inter. 
vention of more powerful cauſes, 

The Queen was fix years older than the King; 
and the decay of her beauty, joined to particular 
infirmities and diſeaſes, had contributed to render 
her perſon diſagreeable to a Monarch who was more 
eaſily ſwayed by ſenſual motives than by gratitude 
for conduct pure, virtuous, and irreproachable. 
Though Catharine had borne him ſeveral children 
they all died in early infancy, except one daughter: : 
misfortune which affected him the more, as the curſe 
of being childleſs is the very menace contained in 
the Moſaical Law (Levrr. xx. 21.) againſtthoſe who 
eſpouſed their brother's widow. The ſucceſſion, too, 
of the crown, was a conſideration that occurred to 
every one, whenever the law fulneſs of Henry's mar- 
riage was called in queſtion; and it was appre. 
hended that, if doubts of Mary's legitimacy con- 
curred with the weakneſs of her ſex, the King of 
Scots, the next heir, would advance kis pretenſions, 
and might involve the kingdom in anarchy and 
confuſion, The people, alarmed by theſe appre- 
henſions, were univerſally deſirous to promote any 
event which could tend to obviate fo ſerious a ca- 
lamity; and the King was thus impelled by his 
private paſſions, and by motives of public intereſt, 
to ſeek the diſſolution of a marriage which had 
proved inauſpicious, and which was now called un- 
lawful, 

If the affirmation of Henry may be credited, his 
ſcruples aroſe entirely from private reflection, and 
were increaſed by the obſervations of his confeſſor, 
the Biſhop of Lincoln. The King, being a great 
caſuiſt and divine, was naturally led to apply his 
learning and ſtudy to the examination of a queſtion 
which now occupied the firſt place in his thoughts; 
and his favourite author, Thomas Aquinas, fur- 
niſhed him with ſtrong arguments in ſupport of his 
ſentiments, © The prohibitions,” ſaid this cele- 
brated Doctor, © contained in Leviticus; and, among 


e the reſt, that of marrying a brother's widow, are 


« moral, eternal, and founded on a Divine ſanc- 
© tion; and, though the Pope may diſpenſe with 
ce the rules of the Church, the laws of God cannot 
© be ſet aſide by any human authority.” The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury was then applied to; 
and he was required to conſult his brethren. All 
the Prelates of England, except Fiſher Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, unanimouſly declared, under their hand 
and ſeal, that they deemed the King's marriage un- 
lawful. Wolſey alſo fortified the King's ſcruples, 
partly with a view of promoting a total breach with 
the Emperor, Catharine's nephew; partly from a 
deſire to connect the King more cloſely with 
Francis, by marrying him to the Dutcheſs of Alen- 
con, ſiſter to that Monarch; and perhaps, too, 
partly from a diſguſt at the conduct of the Queen 
herſelf, who had very properly reproved him for 
certain freedoms unbecoming his character and 


ſtation. But Henry was ftimulated by a motive 


more powerful than the ſuggeſtions of his favourite; 


| A motive which, in contradiction to his own. inte- 


reſted 
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X | 
refled aſſertions, we incline to believe gave riſe to 
the ſcheme he was now ſo earneſt to promote. 

Among the maids of honour to the Queen was 
Anne Boleyn, a lady whoſe ſingular beauty and ex- 
traordinary menral accompliſhments had captivated 
the heart of Henry. She was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 
King in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was allied to 
all the principal Nobility in the kingdom. His 
wite, mother to Anne, was daughter of the Duke 
of Nortolk; his own mother was daughter of the 
Earl of Ormond; and his grandfather, Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, who had bcen Mayor of London, had 
eſpouſed one of the daughters and co-heirefles of 
Lord Haitings. Anne herſelf, though then ex- 
tremely young, had been taken over to Paris by 
the King's lifter when that Princeſs eſpouſed Lewis 
the Twelfth of France; and, upon the demiſe of 
that Monarch, and the return of his widow into 
England, this damſel was retained in the ſervice of 
Claude, Queen of France, conſort to Francis; and, 
after the death of that Princeſs, ſhe paſſed into the 
family of the Dutcheſs of Alencon, a woman of 
ſingular merit. The exact time of her return to 
England is not known; though. the King—whoſe 
account is certainly liable to ſuſpicion—affirms, 
that it was after he had entertained doubts on the 
lawfulneſs of his marriage with Catharine. Henry, 
either from his ſcruples, or from a leſs commend- 
able motive, had broken off all conjugal commerce 
with the Queen ; but, as he ſtill preſerved an ap- 
pearance of friendſhip and civility towards her, he had 
frequent occaſion, in the viſits he paid her, to ob- 
ſerve the beauty and accompliſhments of Anne 
Boleyn. Unuſed to reſiſtance, his firſt idea was to 
acquire the gratification of his paſſions by thoſe 
common arts which he had ever found ſucceſsful 
with the other ladies of the court; and, finding his 
criminal advances repulſed with the firmneſs becom- 
ing a woman of virtue, he formed the deſign of 
raiſing the object of his deſires to the throne. Hence 
his extreme earneſtneſs to procure a divorce from 
Catharine; for which purpoſe he now reſolved to 
make application to Clement; and, therefore, ſent 
Knight, his Secretary, to Rome. 

That he might not alarm the Sovereign Pontiff 
by invidious remarks on the Papal claims, he re- 
ſolved not to found the application on any general 
doubts concerning the power of the Popes to per- 
mit marriage within the prohibited degrees of con- 


ſanguinity, but only to inſiſt on particular grounds 


of nullity in the bull which Julius had granted for 
the marriage of Henry and Catharine, It was a 
maxim in the Court of Rome, that, if the Pope be 
ſurprized into any conceſſion, or grant any indul- 
gence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull may after- 
wards be annulled; and this pretence had been 
uſually employed whenever one Pope had recalled 
any deed executed by any of his predeceſſors. 
But, on a cloſe examination of Julius's bull, it was 
found to contain much matter of this kind; and 
any tribunal, favourable to Henry, might have had 
a ſpeciovs pretext for gratifying him in his applica- 
tions for a divorce, It bore a palpable falſhood 


TY 


on the face of it; for, in the preamble, it ſet forth 
that the bull had been granted upon his ſolicitation, 
though it was known that, at that time, he was 
under twelve years of age: it was alfo affirmed, as 


another motive for the bull, that the marriage was 


requiſite, in order to preſerve peace between the 


two crowns, though it was certain that there was 


not then any ground or appearance of quarrel be- 


tween them. Theſe falſe premiſes in the bull or 


Julius ſeemed to afford Clement a plauſive pre- 
tence for annulling it, and granting Henry a diſ- 
penſation for a ſecond marriage: to which, indeed, 
his preſent ſituation naturally diſpoſed him; for he 
was then a priſoner in the hands cf the Emperor, 
and had no hopes of recovering his liberty on any 
reaſonable terms, except by the efforts of the league 
which Henry had formed with Francis and the 
Italian Princes, in order to oppoſe the ambition of 
Charles. When the Engliſh Secretary, therefore, 
ſolicited him in private, he received the promiſe of 
a diſpenſation for his maſter. Soon after, however, 
the march of a French army into Italy, under the 
command of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts to 
releaſe Clement; when he retired to Orvietto, where 
the Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caſlili, the King's 
reſident at Rome, renewed their application to him. 
They ſtill found him laviſh of profeſſions, but leſs 
forward to fulfil his promiſe than they had reaſon 
to expect. This backwardneſs aroſe from a pro- 
miſe which the Emperor—who had been apprized 
of Henry's application—had exacted from Clement, 
to take no ſteps in the affair without previouſly 
communicating them to the Imperial Miniſters. 
In compliance, however, with the importunity of 
the Engliſh Miniſters, he at laſt delivered them a 
commiſſion to Wolſey as Legate, in conjunction with 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh 
Prelate, to examine the validity of the King's mar- 
riage, and of Julius's diſpenſation: he alſo granted 
them a proviſional diſpenſation for the King's mar- 
riage with any other perſon; and promiſed to iſſue 
a decretal bull, to annul the marriage with Catharine. 
But he repreſented to them the dangerous conſe- 
quences which muſt enſue to him, if theſe conceſ- 
ſrons ſhould come to the Emperor's knowledge; 
and he conjured them not to publiſh thoſe papers, 
or make any farther uſe of them, till his affairs were 
in ſuch a ſituation as to ſecure his liberty and inde- 
pendence: and his ſecret advice was, that, whenever 
a proper opportunity ſhould occur, they ſhould 
preclude the poſſibility of an oppoſition by an im- 
mediate declaration of the invalidity of the King's 
marriage with Catharine, and by Henry's inſtantly 
eſpouſing ſome other perſon. © Nor would it be 
« fo difficult,” he ſaid, “ for himſelf to give to 
cc theſe proceedings the ſanction of his confirmation, 


ce as to eſtabliſh their validity by his previous con- 
« font,” 


When Henry received the commilſion' and dif. 


penſation from his . Ambaſſadors, and was inform- 
ed of the Pope's advice, he laid the whole be- 
fore his Miniſters, and aſked their opinion in ſo 
delicate a ſituation. The danger of proceeding 


in the clandeſtine manner ſuggeſted by the Sove- 
reign 
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reign Pontiff ſtruck them in the moſt forcible 
point of view. They foreſaw that, ſhould the 
Pope refuſe to ratify the deed, and diſavow the 
advice he had given, the King's ſecond marriage 
would be totally inyalidated; any children it might 
bring him declared illegitimate; and his marriage 
with Catharine be conſidered as irrefragably bind- 
ing. The character and ſituation of Clement gave 
additional force to theſe juſt apprehenſions: though 
a Prince of deep penetration and ſound judgment, 
his extreme timidity rendered his talents in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs; and the numerous misfortunes 
which he had experienced from his oppoſition to 
Charles, wholly deprived him of ability to exert 
himſelf with vigour in any public tranſactions in 
which the intereſt of that Monarch was concern- 
ed. The Imperial forces ſtill remained in Italy, 
and might return to the attack of Rome, which 
was defenceleſs, and conſequently be expoſed to the 
ſame calamitics with which it had recently been 
overwhelmed; and, beſides theſe dangers, Cle- 
ment fancied himſelf expoſed to perils ſtill more 
fatal to his perſon and dignity. Charles, in order 
to intimidate him, threw out perpetual menaces of 
convening a general Council, for the purpoſe of re- 
forming the Church; of correcting the abuſes that 
prevailed in the Court of Rome ; of limiting the 

wer of the Sovereign Pontiff; and even of inveſ- 
tigating the validity of his title to the papal throne, 
which, from a flaw in his birth, was expoſed to ſe- 
rious doubts. On the other hand, he allured the 
Pope by hopes of promoting the reſtoration of his 


family, whoſe authority in Florence had been totally | 


aboliſhed during the late diſturbances in Italy. Thus 


_ continually impelled, by the powerful influences of 


hope and fear, Clement was more anxious to effect 
a cordial reconciliation with Charles, than to pre- 
ſerve his fidelity with his allies, 

Theſe views and inclinations of the Pope were 
well known in England; and, as the oppoſition of 
the Emperor to Henry's divorce was foreſeen, both 
on account of the honour and intereſts of Catharine, 
his aunt, and the obvious motives of diſtreſſing an 
enemy; it was eſteemed dangerous to take any mea- 
ſure of conſequence, in expectation of the ſubſe- 
quent concurrence of a man of Clement's character, 
whoſe behaviour had been ever marked with dupli- 
city, and who, at preſent, was ſo little at his own 
diſpoſal. The only ſafe mode of proceeding, there- 
fore, ſeemed to be that of previouſly engaging him 
ſo far, that he could not afterwards recede ; and of 
making his preſent ambiguous conduct the means 
of extorting from him the moſt important conceſ- 
ſions. 
Cardinal's Secretary, and Edward Fox the King's 
Almoner, were diſpatched to Rome; and were or- 
dered to ſolicit a commiſſion from the Pope, of 
ſuch a nature as would oblige him to confirm the 
ſentence of the commiſſioners, whatever it ſhould 
be; and diſable him, on any account, to recal the 
commiſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome. 

It was eaſy, however, to foreſee that the Pope 
would not wiſh the diſpleaſure of Charles, by com- 


plying with the requeſt of Henry: all he could 


| 


For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner the 


— 
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be prevailed on to grant, was a new commiſſion; 

in which Cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wol- 
ſey, for the trial of the King's marriage; and, 

though he delivered to Gardiner a letter con- 

taining a promiſe not to recal the preſent commiſ- 
ſion, on examination, it was found to be expreſ- 
ſed in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to afford him an 
opportunity to depart from it whenever urged fo 
to do, either by intereſt or inclination. 

Campeggio, in compliance with the views of the 

Pope, delayed his departure ſo long, that he did 
not arrive in England till October 1528, though he 
had received his commiſſion in April. The firſt 
ſtep that he took, was to exhort the King to deſiſt 
from the proſecution of the divorce ; and, findin 
that his advice was treated with diſdain, he added, 
that it was alſo his intention to exhort the Queen to 
retire to a convent, and take the veil; and that he 
thought it his duty previouſly to attempt an amica- 
ble compoſure of all differences. The more to pa- 
cify Henry, he ſhewed to him, and to the Cardinal, 
the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage 
with Catharine : but no entreaties could prevail on 
him to entruit any other of the King's Council 
with the ſecret. In order to atone in ſome degree 
for this obſtinacy, he expreſſed to Henry, and his 
Miniſter, the Pope's earneſt deſire to ſatisfy them 
in every reaſonable demand; and, in particular, 
he ſhewed, that their requeſt for ſuppreſſing ſome 
more monaſteries, and converting them into cathe- 
drals and epiſcopal ſees, had obtained the conſent of 
his Holineſs. 
While the King was thus kept in a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe by the ambiguous conduct of the Pontiff, 
Fortune ſeemed to promiſe him a more ſpeedy and 
effectual way of extricating himſelf from his preſent 
difficulties. Clement was ſeized with a dangerous 
diſorder; and the intrigues for electing his ſucceſ- 
ſor began already to take place among the Cardi- 
nals. Wolſey, in particular, ſupported by the in- 
tereſt both of England and of France, entertained 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of aſcending the papal 
throne; and it appears that, if a vacancy had then 
happened, there was a fair proſpect of his attain- 
ing that ſummit of his ambition. But the Pope at 
length recovered, and returned to the ſame train of 
deceitful politics with which he had hitherto amuſed 
the Court of England: he ſtill continued openly 
to flatter Henry with a ſpeedy and propitious iſſue to 
his proceſs, and ſecretly to make every advance to- 
wards a reconciliation with Charles ; while Cam- 
peggio, acquainted with the motives of his con- 
duct, protracted the deciſion by the moſt artful de- 
lays, and gave him ample leiſure to adjuſt all the 
terms of his treaty with the Emperor. 

Charles was influenced, in his oppoſition to the 
King, by the deſire of detaching him from his alli- 
ance with Francis, which alone had enabled that 
Monarch to withſtand the ſuperior force of Spain; 
and he thought Henry would ſooner conſent to the 


violation of a treaty than forego the gratification 


of his amorous wiſhes, The Emperor, therefore, 
exhorted his aunt to perſevere in reſiſting the ma- 
lice and perſecution of her enemies, and promiſed 

| her 
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her his utmoſt protection. The Queen herſelf was 
naturally of a firm and reſolute temper; and was 
moreover engaged, by the moſt powerful conſidera- 
tions, to perſiſt in proteſting againſt the injuſtice to 
which ſhe thought herſelf expoſed. The imputa- 
tion of inceſt, thrown upon her by Henry, inſpired 
her with the deepeſt reſentment; the illegitimacy of 
her daughter, which ſeemed a neceſſary conſequence, 
affected her moſt ſenſibly; and the reluctance of 
yielding to a rival, who ſhe believed had ſup- 
planted her in the King's affections, was no incon- 
fiderable motive to reſiſtance. Thus actuated, ſhe 
never ceaſed to ſolicit the protection of her nephew; 
and to entrear an evocation of the cauſe to Rome, 
where alone, ſhe thought, ſhe could expect an impar- 
tial deciſion. And the Emperor, in all his nego- 
tiations with the Pope, made the recal of the com- 
miſſion, which Campeggio and Wolley exerciſed 
in England, a fundamental article, 

In the mean time, the two Legates opened their 
court at London, on the thirty-firſt of May 1 529, 
and cited the King and Queen to appear before 
them. They accordingly both preſented themſelves, 
and the King anſwered to his name when called; 
but the Queen, inſtead of anſwering, roſe from her 
ſeat, and, throwing herſelf at the King's feet, made 
a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her 
dignity, and her misfortunes, rendered the more af- 
fecting. She told him, that ſhe was a ſtranger in 
his dominions, wholly deſtitute of friends, and ex- 
poſed to the unjuſt and virulent attacks of her 
enemies; that ſhe had been his wife during twenty 
years; and would here appeal to himſelf, whether 
her affectionate ſubmiſſion to his will had not me- 
rited better treatment than to be thus thrown from 
him with indignity; that ſhe was conſcious—he 
himſelf was aſſured—that her virgin honour was yet 
unſtained when he received her into his bed, and 
that her connections with his brother had been car- 
ried no farther than the ceremony of marriage; 
that their parents, the Kings of England and Spain, 
were eſteemed the wiſeſt Princes of their time, and 
had undoubtedly acted by the beſt advice when 
they formed the agreement for that marriage which 
was now repreſented as ſo criminal and unnatural; 
and that, acquieſcing in their judgment, ſhe would 
never ſubmit her cauſe to the deciſion of a court 
from which ſhe could entertain no reaſonable hopes 
of juſtice. Having ſaid this, ſhe roſe; and, mak- 
ing the King a low reverence, departed from 
the Court, and could never after be prevailed on 
to return to It, 

After her departure, the King did her the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that ſhe had ever been a dutiful 
and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenor of 
her conduct had been conformable to the ſtricteſt 
rules of probity and honour. He only inſiſted on 
his own ſcruples with regard to the lawfulneſs of 
their marriage; and he explained the origin, pro- 
greſs, and foundation, of-thoſe doubrs which had 
given riſe to his preſent application. He acquitted 
Cardinal Wolſey from having, in any degree, en- 
couraged his ſcruples; and he craved the ſentence 


of the Court agreeable to the juſtice of his cauſe. 
Vor. II. 
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The Legates, after citing the Queen again to 
appear, declared her contumacious, nowithftanding 
her appeal to Rome; and then proceeded to inveſ- 
tigate the merits of the cauſe. The firſt point 
which came before them was the proof of Prince 
Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Ca- 
tharine; and, it muſt be confeſſed, that the ſtrongeft 
arguments the nature of the caſe would admit of 
were adduced to ſupport it. The age of the Prince, 
who had paſſed his fifteenth year; the good ſtate 
of his health; the long time he had cohabited with 
his conſort; many of his expreſſions to that very 
purpoſe—all theſe circumſtances form a violent pre- 
ſumption in favour of the King's aſſertion, which 
in itſelf could command but little credit. Henry 
himſelf, after his brother's death, was not allowed, 
for ſome time, to bear the title of Prince of Wales, 
in expectation of her pregnancy. The Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of 
her jointure, had, it is ſaid, ſent over to Spain proofs 
of the conſummation of her marriage; Julius's bull 
itſelf was founded on the ſuppoſition that Arthur 
had, perhaps, had knowledge of the Princeſs; and, 
in the very treaty which fixed Henry's marriage, 
the conſummation of the former marriage with 
Prince Arthur 1s acknowledged on both ſides. To 
theſe preſumptive proofs the aſſertion of Catharine 
herſelf is ſingly oppoſed—an aſſertion highly re- 
ſpectable indeed, as well from the place and man- 
ner in which it was made, as from the known virtue 
and integrity of the Queen; yet certainly inade- 
quate to counterbalance, in a court of juſtice, the 
ſtrong circumſtantial evidence produced on the op- 
poſite ſide. We are compelled, however, to acknow- 
ledge, after an attentive conſideration of the matter, 
that as the evidence on the part of the King muſt 
have been merely preſumptive, and as the Queen 
was the only perſon who could ſpeak with abſolute 
certainty of the fact in queſtion—though evidently 
intereſted to diſguiſe the truth—her aſſertions have 
had ſuch weight with us, as—in conjunction with 
the powerful motives of her enemies to corrupt and 
miſrepreſent—almoſt to induce us to give full cre- 
dit to them. When theſe particulars were laid be- 
fore the Court, they were accompanied with many 
reaſonings concerning the extent of the Pope's au- 
thority, and againſt his power of granting a diſpen- 
ſation to marry within the prohibited degrees. 
Campeggio could not hear theſe doctrines with pa- 
tience, and was often tempted to interrupt the 
King's Counſel when they inſiſted on their validity. 
The trial, having been protracted to the twenty- 
third of July, ſeemed to be drawing near to a con- 


cluſion, and the King was in daily expectation of a 


ſentence in his favour; when, to his great ſur- 
prize, Campeggio ſuddenly, and without any pre- 
vious warning, prorogued the Court till the firſt 
of October. The evocation, which arrived ſoon 


after from Rome, put an end to thoſe ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs which the King had hitherto 
cheriſhed. 

This unexpected meaſure was owing to a trea- 
ty with the Emperor, which the Pope had had the 
addreſs to conclude at Barcelona, on the twentieth 
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of the preceding month. Charles being extremely 
{o):citous to make ſome reparation for the inſults 
which he had offered to the ſacred character of the 
Pope, and to redeem paſt offences by new merit, 
granted Clement, notwithſtanding all his misfor- 
tunes, terms more favourable than he could have ex- 
peed, even after a continued ſeries of ſucceſs. Among 
other articles, he engaged to reſtore all the territories 
belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical State; to re-eſtabliſh 
he dominion of the Medici in Florence; to give 
luis natural daughter in marriage to Alexander, the 
head of that family; and to empower the Pope to 
decide on the fate of Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of 
ue Milaneſe. In return for theſe ample conceſſions, 
Clement gave the Emperor the inveſtiture of Naples, 
without the reſerve of any tribute but the preſent 
of a white ſteed, in acknowledgment of his ſove- 
reignty; abſolved all who had been concerned in 
aſſaulting and plundering Rome; and permitted 
Charles, and his brother Ferdinand, to levy the 
fourth of the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout their 
dominions. As ſoon as Clement had concluded 
this treaty, he ſuſpended the commiſſion of the Le- 
gates, under the pretence of juſtice, which he aſſerted 
required him to pay regard to the Queen's appeal; 
and adjourned the cauſe to his own perſonal judg- 
ment at Rome. Campeggio had previoully received 
private orders, delivered by Campana, to burn the 
decretal bull with which he was entruſted. 

Wolfey had long foreſeen that this meaſure 
would prove the certain forerunner of his ruin. 
Though he had at firſt deſired that the King ſhould 
rather eſpouſe a French Princeſs than Anne Boleyn, 
he had exerted his utmoſt aſſiduity in order to bring 
the affair to a happy iſſue; he could therefore in- 
cur no reaſonable cenſure for a miſcarriage which 
was ſolely owing to the intereſt and partiality of Cle- 
ment: but he well knew the impetuoſity of Henry's 
temper; who, ardent in the purſuit of any favourite 
ſcheme, was unjuſt enough to expect that his Mi- 
niſters ſhould ſucceed in all tranſactions which he 
had ordered them to undertake; making no diſ- 
crimination between a failure that aroſe from wilful 
neglect, and a diſappointment reſulting from a com- 
bination of unavoidable circumſtances, which hu- 


man ſagacity could neither foreſee nor prevent. | 


Anne Boleyn, who was prepoſſeſſed againſt him, 
had imputed to him the failure of her ambitious 
hopes; and, as ſhe had recently returned to court, 
whence ſhe had removed, from a regard to decency, 
during the trial before the Legates, ſhe had na- 
turally acquired an additional influence over Henry, 
which ſhe did not fail to exert to the prejudice of the 
Cardinal. Even the Queen and her partizans, 
judging of Wolſey by the part he had openly acted, 
had expreſſed great animoſity againſt him; and 


every party now ſeemed to combine in promoting 


the ruin of this haughty Miniſter. The blow, how- 
ever, did not immediately fall on his head. The 
King, unable to juſtify his alienation from a man 
whom he had ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed by his favour, 
appears to have remained ſome time in ſuſpence; 
and he continued tv receive him, for a while, with 


the ſame marks of kindneſs as before; but this 


— 


— 


— 


feigned affection was not of long duration. Henry, 
bent on his ruin, and tempted, doubtleſs, by the 
immenſe wealth of the Cardinal, to expedite it—when 
he had conquered the firſt emotions which a ſenſe 
of decency had excited, ſent the Dukes of- Norfolk 
and Suffolk to demand the Great Seal; which 
Wolſey ſcrupling to deliver without a more expreſs 
warrant, he wrote him a letter, upon which it was 
ſurrendered; and it was delivered by the King to 
Sir Thomas More, a man not lels diſtinguiſhed tor 
his literary endowments than for his virtue, probity, 
and talents. 

Wolſey was ordered to depart from York Place, 
a palace which he had built in London; and which, 
though it really belonged to the See of York, was 
ſeized by Henry, and became afterwards the reſi- 
dence of the Kings of England, by the name of 
Whitehall, Alll his furniture and plate—the rich- 
neſs and ſplendour of which rather ſuited a royal 
than a private fortune—likewiſe became the prey 
of Henry's rapaciouſneſs. The walls of his palace 
were hung with cloth of gold, or cloth of filver; he 
had a cupboard of plate of maſly gold; and a thou- 
ſand pieces of fine holland were found in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. The reſt of his riches and furniture were 
in proportion.—So that, when we reflect on the diſ- 
poſition of Henry, we ſhall not be at a loſs to diſ- 


cover the motive of his virulent perſecution againſt 


Wolſey. That Prelate now received an order to 
retire to Aſher, a country-ſeat which he poſſeſſed 
in the vicinity of Hampton Court; where he had 
leiſure to meditate on the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
and the ingratitude of mankind, which he expe- 
rienced 1n the greateſt degree; not one of thoſe nu- 
merous dependents on whom he had laviſhed his 
bounty attempting to ſoothe his misfortunes, or 
afford him the ſmalleſt conſolation in his ſolitude. 
He himſelf was not endued with a ſufficient portion 
of philoſophic firmneſs to reſiſt the attacks of Ca- 
lamity: the ſame weakneſs of mind which had made 
him diſplay a vain exultation when raiſed to the 
ſummit of proſperity, rendered him doubly ſenſible 
to the rigour of his preſent fate. The ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of his return to favour threw him into 
tranſports of joy unbecoming a man. 

The King, either from remorſe for his late ſe- 
verity, or from a recollection of paſt times, ſeemed 
willing to ſuſpend the effects of his ill- grounded 
reſentment: he granted the Cardinal his protection, 


| and left him in poſſeſſion of the Sees of York and 


Wincheſter; he even ſent him a gracious meſſage, 
accompanied with a ring, as a teſtimony of his af- 
fection. The Cardinal, who was on horſeback 
when the meſſenger met him, immediately alighted; 
and, throwing himſelf on his knees in the mire, 
received, in that humble poſture, theſe marks of his 
Majeſty's gracious diſpoſition towards him. But 
his enemies at court were too numerous and inve- 
terate not to profit by his abſence: they never ceaſed 
to ply the King with accounts of his ſeveral of- 
fences; and Anne Boleyn, in particular, contributed 
her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle the 
Duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes 
of ever recovering his former authority, He diſ- 

muſſed, 
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miſſed, therefore, his numerous retinue; and, as he 
was a kind and beneficent maſter, the ſeparation 
was on both ſides truly affecting. The King's heart 
ſeemed now totally hardened againſt his old fa- 
vourite: he ordered him to be indicted in the Star- 
Chamber, where a ſentence was paſſed againſt him; 
and, not content with this, he abandoned him to all 
the rigour of the Parliament; which, after a long 
interval, was now aſſembled, in the month of No- 
vember 1529. The Houſe of Lords voted a long 
charge againſt Wolſey, conſiſting of torty-four 
articles; and accompanied with an application to 
the King for his puniſhment, and his removal from 


all authority. The greateſt part of theſe articles 


were falſe, frivolous, or abſurd: the firſt charged 
him with having procured the Legantine power; 
which, being done with the King's conſent and per- 
miſſion, could be nowiſe criminal. Many of the 
other articles alſo regarded the exercile of that power. 
Some imputed to hum, as crimes, particular actions, 
which were natural or unavoidable to any man that 
was Prime Miniſter with ſo unlimited an authority: 
ſuch as, receiving firſt all letters from the King's 
Miniſters abroad; receiving firſt all viſits from 
foreign Miniſters; and deſiring that all applications 
ſhould be made through him. He was allo ac- 
cuſed of naming himfelf with the King, as if he 
had been his equal The Ring and J.“ It is ſaid, 
that ſometimes he even put his name before tlie 
King's Ego et Rex Meus:” but this mode of ex- 
preſſion is certainly juſtified by the Latin idiom. 
One curious article exhibited againſt him was, that 
he had whiſpered in the King's ear when he knew 
himſelf to be infected with venereal diſterapers. 
Prepoſterous as theſe accuſations were, they ex- 
perienced little oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords; 
who, obſequious to the will of their Sovereign, 
found Wolſey guilty, without even hearing a ſingle 
evidence againſt him. The articles, however, being 
ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, Thomas 
Cromwell, a member of the Houſe, who had for- 
merly been a ſervant to the Cardinal, defended his 
unfortunate patron with ſo much ſpirit, and ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, as acquired him great ho- 
nour, and convinced the Houſe that the charge was 
rather founded on malice than truth. 

Either the innocence or caution of Wolſey hav- 
ing deprived his enemies of any juſt ground of ac- 
cuſation, they had recourſe to a very extraordinary 
expedient. An indictment was preferred againſt 
him for having, contrary to a ſtatute of Richard 
the Second, commonly called The Statute of Pro- 
viſors, procured bulls from Rome; particularly one, 
inveſting him with the Legantine power, which he 
had exerciſed with very extenſive authority. He 
confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the 
ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the King's mercy. 
He had; perhaps, incurred the penalty of this law; 
but, beſides that it had fallen into diſuſe, nothing 
could be more rigorous and ſevere than to impute 
to him as a crime what he had openly, during the 
courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the conſent 
and approbation of the King, and the acquieſcence 
of the parliament and kingdom: not to mention 


— c— 


what he always aſſerted, and what will ſcarcely ad- 
mit of a doubt, that he had obtained the Royal 
licence in the moſt formal manner; which—had he 


not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending any 


oppoſition to Henry's lawleſs will—he might have 
pleaded in his own defence before the judges. Sen- 
tence, however, was pronounced againſt him, © That 
« he was out of the King's protection; his lands 
and goods forfeited; and that his perſon might 
« be committed to cuſtody.” But here the proſe- 
cution ended. Henry, having gratified his rapa- 
ciouſneſs, relaxed in his ſeverity: he even granted 
him a pardon for all offences; reſtored him part ot 
his plate and furniture; and ſtill continued, from 
time to time, to diſplay ſymptoms of favour and 
compaſſion towards him. 

The complaints againſt Eccleſiaſtical Uſurpations 
had been very ancient in England, as well as in 
niolt other European kingdoms; and the popularity 


which this topic had acquired having, as we have 


before obſerved, paved the way for the reception of 


Luther's doctrine, removed in a great meaſure that 
dread from the minds of the people which the idea 
of hereſy and innovation had never failed to inſpire. 


The Commons, finding the occaſion favourable, 


_ paſſed ſeveral bills, reſtraining the impoſitions of 


the Clergy: one for the regulation of mortuaries; 
an0t2er againſt the exactions for the probates or 
willz; a chird againſt non-reſidence and pluralities, 
and againſt churchmen being farmers of land. But, 
what appcared chiefly dangerous to the Eccleſiaſtical 
order, were the ſevere invectives thrown out, al- 
moſt without oppoſition, in the Houſe, againſt the 
diſſolute lives of the Prieſts, their ambition, their 
avarice, and their endleſs encroachments on the 
Laity. Lord Herbert has even pieferved the ſpeech 
of a gentleman of Gray's Inn, which is of a ſingular 
nature, and contains ſuch topics as we ſhould little 
expect to meet with during that period. The 
member inſiſts upon the vaſt variety of theological 
opinions which had prevailed in different nations 
and ages ; the endleſs inextricable controverſies 
maintained by the ſeveral ſects; the impoſſibility 
that any man, much leſs the people, far from ex- 
amining, could ever know the tenets and prin- 
ciples of every ſect; the neceſſity of ignorance, and 
a ſuſpenſe of judgment, with regard to all thoſe 
objects of diſpute; and, upon the whole, he infers, 
that the only religion obligatory on mankind is the 
belief of one Supreme Being, the Author of Nature; 
and the neceſſity of good morals in order to obtain 
his favour and protection. Such ſentiments would 
juſtly be deemed Latitudinarian, even in the preſent 
age, and would not be advanced without ſome pre- 
caution in a public aſſembly. But, though the firſt 
broaching of religious controverſies might encou- 


rage a degree of ſcepticiſm in ſome few perſons of 
a ſtudious diſpoſition, the zeal with which men ſoon 
after attached themſelves to their ſeveral parties, 
ſerved effeCtually to baniſh, for a long time, all ſuch 

obnoxious liberties. | 
The bills for regulating the Clergy experienced 
ſome oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, Fiſher, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, in particular, aſcribed theſe 
meaſures 
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meaſures of the Commons to their want of faith; | conſummate the marriage concluded between him 


and to a formed deſign, derived from Heretical and 
Lutheran principles, of robbing the Church of her 
patrimony, and ſubverting the national religion. 
This ſpeech, however, incurred very ſevere cenſure 
from the Duke of Norfolk; who told the Biſhop, 
that the greateſt clerks were not always the witcſt 


men: but Fiſher replied, that he did not remember | 


any fools, in his time, who had proved great clerks. 
The exceptions taken at his ſpeech were not con- 
fined to the Houſe of Lords: the Commons ſent 
Sir Thomas Audley, their Speaker, to complain to 
the King of the reflections caſt upon them; and the 
Biſhop was obliged to put a more favourable con- 
ſtruction on his words. 

Henry was pleaſed that the Court of Rome and 
the Clergy ſhould be ſenſible that they were entirely 
dependent on him; and that his Parliament, if he 
were willing to ſecond their inclinations, was ſuffi- 
ciently dif] poſed to reduce the power and privileges 
of the Eccleſiaſtics. The Commons gratified the 
King in another particular of importance; in which, 
however, they paid but little regard to juſtice: they 
granted him a diſcharge of all the debts which he 
had contracted ſince the commencement of his 
reign; and they grounded this bill—which, as may 
be ſuppoſed, gave riſe to numerous complaints— 
on a pretence of the King's extreme care of the na- 
tion, and of his having regularly devoted all the 
money which he had borrowed to the public ſer- 
vice the very reaſon why the public ſhould have 
been careful to repay it. But moſt of the King's 
creditors were friends to the Cardinal, who had been 
engaged by their patron to contribute to the ſupply 
of Henry's neceſſities; and the preſent courtiers were 
well pleaſed with the opportunity of puniſhing them 
for their former attachment: ſeveral alſo approved 
of an expedient which, they hoped, would ever after 
diſcredit a mode of ſupply ſo irregular and unpar- 
liamentary. 

While the attention of Henry was thus employed 
at home, a general peace had been eſtabliſhed on 
the continent. Margaret of Auſtria, aunt to the 
Emperor, and Louiſe of Savoy, mother to Francis, 
met at Cambray in the month of May; and, being 
lodged in two adjoining houſes, between which a 
communication was opened, ſaw each other without 
ceremony or obſervation; and held daily conferences, 
at which no perſon whatever was admitted. Theſe 
continued till the fifth of Auguſt; when the peace 
of Cambray was concluded, to which the treaty of 
Madrid ſerved as a baſis, the former being intended 
to mitigate the rigour of the latter. The chief 
articles were—That the Emperor ſhould not, for 
the preſent, demand the reſtitution of Burgundy; 
reſerving, however, in full force, his rights and 
pretenſions to that dutchy—that Francis ſhould pay 
two millions of crowns, as the ranſom of his ſons; 
and, before they were ſet at liberty, ſhould reſtore 
ſuch towns as he ſtill held in the Milaneſe—that he 
ſhould reſign the ſovereignty of Flanders, and of 
Artois—that he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions 
to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place 
beyond the Alps—and that he ſhould immediately 


friend and ally, Francis, that he ſent him an ac- 


| 


| 


and the Emperor's ſiſter, Eleanora. 
Henry was, on this occaſion, ſo generous t to his 


quittal of near ſix hundred thouſand crowns which 
that Prince owed him. Francis's Italian confe- 
derates were not ſo well ſatisfied as the King with 
the peace of Cambray. Unwilling to enter into 
the details neceſſary for adjuſting their inte: 'elts, or 
afraid that whatever he claimed for them muſt have 
been purchaſed by farther conceſſions on liis own 
part, he gave them up in a body; and, without 
the ſmalleſt proviſion in their behalf, left them to 
the mercy of the Emperor. Florence, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to ſubmit to the 
Imperial arms, and to the reſtoration of the family 
of Medici. Sforza not only obtained a full pardon 
for all paſt offences, but received the inveſtiture of 
the Dutchy of Milan; together with the Emperor's 
niece, daughter to the King of Denmark, in mar- 
riage. The Duke of Ferrara was allowed to keep 
poſſeſſion of all his dominions x and the Venetians 
were included in the general pacificaticn, on the 
reaſonable condition of reſtoring whatever they had 
uſurped during the late wars, either in the Neapoli- 
tan or Papal territories. In return, however, for fo 
many conceſiions, the Emperor exacted conſiderable 
ſums from each of the powers with whom he treated, 


which they paid without reluctance. 


But, though Charles ſeemed to be proſperous on 
every ſide, and though the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru now began to prevent that ſcarcity of money 
under which he had hitherto laboured, he-found 
himſelf threatened with difficulties in Get many; 
and his deſire of ſurmounting them was the chief 
cauſe of his granting ſuch moderate conditions to 
the Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, the moſt 
powerful and accompliſhed Prince that ever fat on 
the Ottoman throne, had almoſt entirely ſubdued 
Hungary; had beſieged Vienna with an army of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men; and, though 
repulſed, ſtill menaced the hereditary dominions of 
the Houſe of Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. 
The religious diviſions in Germany, too, now ex- 
cited his attention; as he perceived that they would, 
in the end, prove extremely hurtful to the Imperial 
authority. To remedy this as far as he could, he 
had appointed a Diet of the Empire to be held at 
Spires, on the fifteenth of March 1 529, in order to 
take into conſideration the ſtate of religion. But 
the great progreſs which the doctrines of Luther 
had made in the Empire, the unremitting zeal of 
that ſteady Reformer, and the number and power 
of his converts, rendered the adoption of any vio- 
lent meaſure a matter of extreme danger: all, there- 
fore, that the Archduke, and the other commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by the Emperor, demanded of the 
Diet, was to enjoin thoſe ſtates of the Empire which 
had hitherto obeyed the decree iſſued againſt Luther 
at Worms, in the year 1524, to perſevere in the 
obſervation of it; and to prohibit the other ſtates 
from attempting any farther innovation 1n religion, 
particularly from. aboliſhing the mals, before the 
meeting of a n Council, After much diſpute, 


a decree 
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a decree to that effect was approved by a majority of 
voices. 

The Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Dukes of 
Lunenburgh, the Prince of Anhalt, together with 
the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free cities, en- 
tered a ſolemn proteſt, on the nineteenth of April 
1529, againſt this decree, as unjuſt and impious; 
and, on that account, they received the appellation 
of PROorESTANTSs, by which they were ever after 
diſtinguiſhed. Not ſatisfied with this declaration of 
their diſſent from the decree of the Diet, the Prote- 
ſtants ſent Ambaſſadors into Italy, where the Em- 
peror then was, to lay their grievances before him. 


But Charles, being now cloſely united to the Pope, 


gave them the moſt diſcouraging reception; and, 
urged by Clement to make every poſſible attempt 
to extirpate Heretics, whom the intereſted Pontiff 
declared to be equally dangerous to the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powers, he returned to Germany—hav- 
ing previouſly appointed a Diet of the Empire to be 
held at Augſburg, on the twelfth of March 1530 — 
with a determination to adopt the moſt rigorous 
meaſures againſt the Proteſtants, in caſe morelenient 
methods ſhould prove unſucceſsful. 

The Diet was unuſually crouded: but, though re- 
ligious diſputes were deſtined to be the chief topics 
of diſcuſſion, the preſence of the Emperor prevent- 
ed the diſplay of any improper heat, and ſeems to 
have inſpired all parties with an extraordinary ſpirit 
of moderation and love of peace. The Elector of 
Saxony would not permit Luther to accompany him 
to the Diet, leſt he ſhould offend Charles, by bring- 
ing into his preſence a perſon excommunicated by 
the Pope, and the author of all thoſe diſſenſions 
which it now appeared ſo difficult to compoſe. At 
the Emperor's deſire, all the Proteſtant Princes for- 
bade the Divines who accompanied them to preach 
in public during their reſidence at Augſburg. For 
the ſame reaſon they employed Melancthon, the 


man of the greateſt learning, as well as of the moſt 


pacific and gentle ſpirit, among the Reformers, to 
draw up a confeſſion of their faith, expreſſed in 
terms as little offenſive to the Roman Catholics as a 
regard for truth would permit. Melancthon, who 
ſeldom ſuffered the rancour of controverſy to enve- 
nom his ſtile, even in writings purely polemical, 
executed a taſk fo agreeable to his natural diſpoſition 
with great moderation and ſucceſs. 
which he compoſed, known by the name of The 
Confeſſion of Aug ſburg, from the place where it was 
preſented, was read publicly in the Diet; ſome Po- 
piſh Divines were appointed to examine it; they 
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brought in their animadverſions ; and a diſpute en- - 


ſued between them and Melancthon, ſeconded by 
ſome of his brethren: but, though Melancthon ſof. 
tened ſome articles, made conceſſions with regard to 
others, and put the leaſt exceptionable ſenſe upon 


all—and the Emperor himſelf laboured, with 


great earneſtneſs, to reconcile the contending par- 


ties—ſo many marks of diſtinction were now eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſuch inſuperable barriers placed be- 


' tween the two Churches, that all hopes of 3 


a coalition ſeemed utterly deſperate. 
Vor. II. 


. 


The Emperor having in vain tried every ſcheme 
he could think of either to gain or diſunite the Pro- 
teſtant party, at length reſolved to purſue ſome vi- 
gorous meaſures towards aſſerting the doctrines and 
authority of the eſtabliſhed Church. Theſe Cam- 
peggio, the Papal Nuncio, had always recom- 
mended as the only proper and effectual mode 
of proceeding with ſuch obſtinate Heretics. In 
compliance with his opinions and remonſtrances, the 
Diet iſſued a decree, condemning moſt of the pe- 
culiar tenets held by the Proteſtants; , forbidding 
any perſon to protect or tolerate ſuch as taught 
them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance of the eſtabliſn- 
ed rites ; and prohibiting any farther innovation un- 
der ſevere penalties. All orders of men were re- 
quired to aſſiſt, with their perſons and fortunes, in 
executing this decree; and ſuch as refuſed to obey 
it were declared incapable of acting as judges, or 
of appearing as parties in the Imperial Chamber, 
the ſupreme Court of Judicature in the Empire. 
To all which was ſubjoined a promiſe, that an ap- 
plication ſhould be made to the Pope, requiring him 
to call a General Council within ſix months, in or- 
der to terminate all controverſies by it's ſovereign 
deciſions, | 

The ſeverity of this decree, which they conſidered 
as a prelude to the moſt violent perſecution, alarm- 
ed the Proteſtants, and convinced them that the 
Emperor was reſolved on their deſtruction, The 
dread of thoſe calamities which were ready to fall 
on the Church oppreſſed the feeble ſpirit of Me- 
lancthon; and, as if the cauſe had been already 
deſperate, he gave himſelf up to melancholy and 
lamentation. But Luther, who during the meet- 
ing of the Diet had endeavoured to confirm and 
animate his party by ſeveral treatiſes which he ad- 
dreſſed to them, was neither diſconcerted nor diſ- 
couraged at the proſpect of this new danger. He 
comforted Melancthon and his other deſponding 
diſciples; and exhorted the Princes not to abandon 
thoſe truths which they had lately aſſerted with ſuch 
laudable boldneſs. His exhortations made a deeper 
impreſſion upon them, as they were greatly alarm- 
ed at that time by the account of a combination 
among the Popiſh Princes of the Empire for the 
maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, to which 
Charles himſelf had acceded. This convinced 
them that it was neceſſary to ſtand on their guard ; 
and that their own ſafety, as well as the ſucceſs of 
their cauſe, depended on unanimity. Filled with this 
dread of the adverſe party, and impreſſed with thoſe 
ſentiments on the line of conduct which it would be 
proper for themſelves to purſue, they aſſembled at 
Smalkalde. They there concluded, on the twenty- 
ſecondof December 1 5 30, a league of mutual defence 
againſt all aggreſſors: by which they formed the 
Proteſtant States of the Empire into one regular 
body ; and, beginning already to conſider them- 
ſelves as ſuch, they reſolved to apply to the Kings 
of France and England, and to implore them to 
patronize and aſſiſt their new confederacy. 

Henry, in the mean time, had been intent on 
diſcovering ſome method of promoting his favour- 
ite project, a divorce, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
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ſition of the Pope; and at length an expedient was | 


propofed, which, as it promiſed a ſolution of all 
difficulties, was embraced by him with the greateſt 
joy and ſatisfaction. 

Dr. Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus College in Cam- 
bridge, was a man not leſs remarkable for his 
learning than for the candour and diſintereſtedneſs 
of his temper. He happened, one evening, by ac- 
cident, to fall in company with Gardiner, now Se- 
cretary of State; and Fox, the King's Almoner: 
and, as the buſineſs of the divorce became the ſub- 
ject of converſation, he obſerved, that the readieſt 
way, either to quiet Henty's conſcience, or extort 
the Pope's conſent, would be to conſult all the uni- 
verſities of Europe on the point in queſtion.. If they 
agreed to approve of the King's marriage with Ca- 
tharine, his remorſes would naturally ceaſe; if they 
condemned it, the Pope would find it difficult to 
reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſo great a Monarch, ſe- 
conded by the opinion of all the learned men in 
Chriſtendom. 

When the King was informed of the propoſal, 
he was highly delighted with it; and ſwore, with 
more warmth than delicacy, that Cranmer had got 
the right ſow by the ear. He ſent ſor that divine; 
entered into converſation with him; conceived a high 
opinion of his virtue and capacity; engaged him to 
write in defence of the divorce; and immediately, 
in proſecution of the ſcheme propoſed, employed 
his agents to collect the judgments of all the univer- 
ſities in Europe. 

Influenced in their deciſions by cuſtom and 
precedent, rather than by moral conſiderations of 
greater import, many of theſe learned bodies did 
not heſitate to give a verdict in favour of Henry: 
not only thoſe of France, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, 
Toulouſe, and Angiers—which might be ſuppoſed 
to be influenced by their Sovereign, who was Hen- 
ry's ally but alſo thoſe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, 


Padua, and even Bologna itſelf, though under the 


immediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford and 
Cambridge alone made ſome difficulty; and that 


not on thoſe grounds on which objections might 


have been ably ſupported, but becauſe, being 
alarmed at the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, and dread- 
ing the defection of the Holy See, they ſcrupled to 
ſanction raeaſures, - the conſequences of which they 
feared would prove fatalto the ancient religion. Their 
opinion, however, conformable to thoſe of the other 
univerſities of Europe, was at laſt obtained; and 
the King, in order to give greater weight to theſe 
various authorities, engaged his Nobility to write a 
letter to the Pope, recommending his cauſe to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and threatening him with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences in caſe he perſiſted in 
a denial of juſtice. The Convocations, too, both 
of Canterbury and York, pronounced the King's 
marriage invalid, irregular, and contrary to the 
law of God, with which no human power had 
authority to diſpenſe. But Clement, ſtill influen- 
ced by the Emperor, continued to ſummon Henry 
to appear, either in perſon or by proxy, before his 
tribunal at Rome; and the King, who knew that 
he could expect no fair trial there, refuſed to ſubmit | 


| 


he very graciouſly preſented him for that pur- 


to ſuch a condition; and would not even allow of 
any citation, which he regarded as an inſult, and a 
violation of his royal prerogative. The father of 
Anne Boleyn, created Earl of Wiltſhire, carried to 
the Pope the King's reaſons for not appearing by 
proxy; and, as the firſt inſtance of diſreſpe& from 
England, refuſed to kiſs his Holineſs's foot, which 


ole. 
J The King now renewed his proſecution againſt 
Wolſey, at a time when that Prelate, from the par- 
don he had received, and ſome ſubſequent marks 
of kindneſs, had no reaſon to expect any farther ri- 
gour. This ſingular and reprehenſible conduct 
has been aſcribed by Mr. Hume to the oppoſition 
which Henry foreſaw he ſhould experience from the 
Cardinal in the purſuit of his favourite plan. Bur, 


ſurely, the oppoſition of Wolfey—in the ſtate to 


which he was then reduced—could afford little ſub- 
ject ſor alarm: nor, indeed, could there be the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect that he intended to oppoſe the 
King's deſigns; on the contrary, it was his intereſt 
to flatter and ſoothe, and his extreme eagerneſs 
to be reſtored to favour is a ſufficient proof that he 
would never have dared to offend the King in a 
point that ſo nearly affected him; nay, ſo far was 
he from purſuing a line of conduct ſo contrary to his 
intereſt, that he was the firſt to ſign the letter ſent 
by the Nobles to the Pope, to exhort him to conlent 
to the divorce. It is therefore more probable 
that he was urged to this rigorous ſtep by the 
continued ſuggeſtions of the Cardinal's enemies, 
by whom he was conſtantly ſurrounded. 

After Wolſey had remained ſome time at Aſher, 


he was ſuffered to remove to Richmond, a palace 


which he had received as a preſent from Henry 
in return for Hampton-Court; but the courtiers, 
{till dreading his vicinity to the King, procured an 
order for him to remove to his See of Vork. The 
Cardinal knew reſiſtance would be vain ; he there- 
fore repaired to Cawood, in Yorkſhire, where he 
eſtabliſhed his reſidence, and rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely popular in the neighbourhood byhis affability 


and hoſpitality. But he was not allowed to remain 
long unmoleſted in this retreat: the Earl of Nor- 


thumberland receivedorders, withoutregard to W ol- 
ſey's eccleſiaſtical character, to arreſt him for high- 
treaſon, and to conduct him to London, in order 

to take his trial, The Cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation 
of his mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which turn- 
ed into a dyſentery; and it was with ſome difficul- 
ty he was able to reach Leiceſter-Abbey. When 
the Abbot and the Monks advanced to receive him 
with great reſpect and reverence, he told them that 
he was come to lay his bones among them; and he 
immediately took to his bed, whence he never roſe 
more. A little before he expired, he addreſſed 
himſelf, in the following words, to Sir William 
Kingſton, Governor of the Tower, who had him 
in cuſtody. 

I pray you, have me heartily ma 
te unto his Royal * and beſeech him, on my 
« behalf, to on” to his remembrance all matters 
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that have paſſed between vs from the beginning, 
eſpecially with regard to his buſineſs with the 
Queen; and then will he know, in his conſcience, 
whether I have offended him. 

« He is a Prince of a moſt royal carriage, and 
hath a princely heart; and, rather than he will 
miſs or want any part of his will, he will endanger 
the one half of his kingdom. 

« I do aſſure you, that I have oſten knecled before 
him, ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade 
him from his will and appetite; but could not 
prevail. Had I ſerved God as diligently as I 
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« me over in my grey hairs! But this is the juſt 


reward that I muſt receive for my indulgent 
pains and ſtudy—not regarding my ſervice to 
God, but only to my Prince. Therefore, let 
me advife you, if you be one of the Privy- 
Council—as by your wifdom you are fit—take 
care what you put into the King' s head, for you 
can never put it out again,” 
Thus died Cardinal Wolfey, on the twenty-fifth 
of November 1530. He was a Prelate of great 
talents, but of greater ambition. His good quali- 
ties, of which he poſſeſſed many, were the gift of 
Nature; while thote of a contrary tendency appear 
to have reſu'ted from his extraordinary and unex- 
peed elevation, which expoſed him to temptations 
he was unable to reſiſt. Such of his meaſures as 
have incurred the ſevereſt reprobation may pro- 
bably, with great juſtice, be aſcribed to the King 
himfelf; and this opinion is greatly fortified, when 
we conſider that the ſubſequent part of Henry's 
reign was infinitely more oppreſſive and criminal 
than that which had been directed by Wolſey's 
counſels. Thoſe hiſtorians, therefore, who have 
endeavoured to load the memory of this Miniſter 
with ſuch violent reproaches, may juftly be ſu- 
ſpected of partiality. If, in foreign politics, he 
occaſionally exerted his influence over the King for 
his private purpoſes, rather than his maſter's ſervice, 
which he boaſted he had ſolely at heart, we muſt 
remember that he had in view the Papal throne; a 
dignity which, had he obtained it, would have en- 
abled him to make Henry a ſuitable return for all 
his favours. The Cardinal of Amboiſe, whoſe me- 
mory is reſpected in France, always made this apo- 
logy for his own conduct, which was in ſome re- 
ſpe& ſimilar to Wolſey's; and we have ſtrong reaſon 
to believe that Henry was well acquainted with the 
views by which his Miniſter was influenced, and 
took a pride in promoting them. When informed 
of his death, he expreſſed great regret, and ever after 
ſpoke favourably of his memory: a proof that the 
laſt perſecutions againſt him were not occaſioned 
by a diſcovery of treachery. 

A new ſeſſion of Parliament was held, on the 
fixth of January 1531, together with a Convoca- 
tion; and Henry here gave ſtrong proofs of his 


determination to exerciſe abſolute power, and to 
make the Clergy feel the chief weight of it. 
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criminal, notwithſtanding the King's countenance 


have ſerved the King, he would not have given 
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As 
an ancient ſtatute*had been revived to ruin Wolſey, 
and to render his exerciſe of the Legantine power 
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and permiſſion, the ſame law was now employed 
againſt the Eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended, that 
every one who had acknowledged the power of the 
Legate Court—that is, the whole Church had in- 
curred the penalties of the Statute of Proviſors; 
and the Attorney-General accordingly preferred an 
itdictment againſt them. The Convocation knew 
it would be in vain to ſet reaſon and equity in op- 
poſition to the King's arbitrary will, or to plead 
that inevitable ruin would have been the conſe- 
quence of refuſing to ſubmit to Wolſey's commiſ- 
ſton, which was procured by Henry's conſent, and 
ſupported by his authority: they choſe, therefore, ' 
to throw themſelves on the mercy of their Sove- 
reign; and they agreed to pay the ſum of one hun- 
dred and eighteen thouſand eight hundred and forty 
pounds for a pardon. A confeſiion was likewiſe 
extorted from them, That the King wes the Pro- 
teftor and the Supreme Iiend cf the Church and Clergy 
of uglard; though ſome of them had the addrefs 
to get a clauſe inſerted which invalidated the whole 
ſubmiſſion, and which was thus expreſſed In /o far 


as 15 permitted by the law of Crit. 


The Commons, finding that a pardon had been 
deemed requiſite for the Clergy, began to be ap- 
prehenſive leſt they ſhould be obliged to purchaſe 
one for themſelves: they therefore petitioned the 


King to grant a remiſſion to his lay- ſubjects; but 


they met with a repulſe. He told them that, if he 
ever choſe to forgive their offence, it would be from 
his own goodneſs, not from their application, leſt 
he ſhould ſeem to be compelled to it. Some time 
after, when they deſpaired of obtaining this con- 
ceſſion, he was pleaſed to iſſue a pardon to the Laity 
and the Commons expreſſed great gratitude for what 
they obſequiouſly termed an Act of Clemency. 
The Court of Rome, by this ſtrict execution of 
the Statute of Proviſors, found itſelf deprived of a 
great part of it's profits, and ſtill more of it's power, 
Both King and Parliament diſplayed the ſame diſ- 
poſition at the next ſeſſion. An act was paſſed, on 
the fifteenth of January, againſt levy ing the Annates, 
or Firſt- fruits, being a year's revenue of all the va- 


cant biſhoprics: a tax which was impoſed by the 


Court of Rome for granting bulls to the new Pre- 
lates, and which was found to amount to conſiderable 
ſums. Since the ſecond year of Henry the Seventh's 
reign, no leſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds had been tranſmitted to Rome on account 
of this claim; which the Parliament, therefore, re- 
duced to five per cent. on all the epiſcopal benefices, 
The better to keep the Pope in awe, the King was 
entruſted with a power of regulating theſe payments, 
and of confirming or infringing this act at his plea- 
ſure; and it was voted, that any cenſures which 
ſhould be paſſed by the Court of Rome on account 
of that law, ſhould be entirely diſregarded; and 
that maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the ſacraments admi- 


| niſtered, as if no ſuch cenſures had been iſſued. 


This ſeſſion the Commons preſented to the King 

a long complaint againſt the abuſes and oppreſſions 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts; and they were pro- 
ceeding to enact laws for remedying them, when a 
difference aroſe which put an end to the ſeſſion be- 
fore 
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fore the Parliament had finiſhed all their buſineſs. | 
It was become a cuſtom for men to make ſuch 
ſettlements, or truſt- deeds, of their lands, by will, 
that they defrauded not only the King, but all other 
Lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and, 
by the ſame artifice, the King was deprived of his 
premier Seiſin, and the profits of the Livery, which 
were no inconſiderable branches of his revenue. 
Henry cauſed a bill to be drawn that might mode- 
rate, though it could not altogether remedy, this 
abuſe, He was contented that every man ſhould 
have the liberty of diſpoſing in this manner of the 
half of his land; and he told the Parliament, in 
plain terms If they would not take a reaſonable 
e thing when it was offered, he would ſearch out 
« the extremity of the law, and then would not 
« offer them ſo much again.” The Lords, as 
uſual, willingly complied with his terms; but the 
bill was thrown out by the Commons: a proof that 
Henry's power was not yet quite abſolute. The 
Commons, however, found reaſon to repent of their 
victory: the King put his threats in execution, by 
calling together the Judges and moſt ſkilful Lawyers, 
who argued the queſtion in Chancery; and it was 
decided, that a man could not by law bequeath any 
part of his lands in prejudice of his heir. 

The Parliament, after a ſhort prorogation, being 


again aſſembled, on the tenth of April, the King 


cauſed the two oaths to be read to them—that which 
the Biſhops took to the Pope, and that which they 
took to the King, on their inſtallation ; and, as an 
apparent contradiction exiſted while the Prelates 
{wore allegiance to two Sovereigns, the Parliament 
evinced their intention of aboliſhing the oath to the 
Pope; when their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped by the appearance of the plague at Weſtminſter, 
which occaſioned a prorogation. It is remarkable, 
that one Temſe had the courage this ſeſſion to move 
that the Houſe ſhould addreſs the King to take 
back the Queen, and ſtop the proſecution of his 
_ divorce. This motion induced the King to ſend 
for Audley, the Speaker, and to explain to him 
the ſcruples with which his conſcience had long 
been burdened: ſcruples, he ſaid, which had pro- 
ceeded from no wanton appetite, but which had 
ariſen after the fervour of youth was paſt, and which 
were confirmed by the concurring ſentiments of all 
the learned ſocieties in Europe. Except in Spain 
and Portugal, he added, no man had ever been 
known to. marry two ſiſters; but he himſelf had the 
misfortune, he believed, to be the firſt Chriſtian 
man that had ever married his brother's widow. 
After the prorogation, Sir Thomas More, the 
Chancellor, perceiving that all the meaſures now 
adopted by the King and Parliament tended to pro- 
.mote a breach with the Church of Rome, and a 
change of religion, with which his principles would 
not permit him to concur, deſired leave to reſign 
the Great Seal; and he deſcended from this high 
ſtation with more joy and chearfulneſs than he had 
experienced at his elevation. The auſterity of his 
virtue, and the ſanctity of his manners, had by no 
means diminiſhed his natural inclination to frolic 


and gaiety, Though his deſcent from opulence to 


an 


who repreſents him as a man of learning, humour, 


delivered to Sir Thomas Audley. 


prerogatives of his crown muſt be ſacrificed, if he 


cher, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, were 
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poverty was ſufficient to have affected a mind not 
ſtrongly entrenched behind the ramparts of philo- 
ſophy, to him this change of ſituation became a 
ſubject for mirth. We are told by Lord Herbert, 


moderation, and integrity, that, having retired to 
Chelſea, he diſmiſſed his ſervants; made a preſent 
of his fool to the Lord Mayor; provoked his wife— 
whoſe mind was, probably, much weaker than his 
own—by ſome ſarcaſtic jokes, to leave him; and 
lived with his daughters upon the income of a ſmall 
eſtate, not exceeding one hundred pounds a year, 
and the intereſt of an inconſiderable ſum of money. 
The King, who is ſaid to have entertained a high 
opinion of his virtue, received his reſignation with 
ſome difficulty; and the Great Seal was ſoon after 


During theſe tranſactions, the Pope began to 
entertain ſerious apprehenſions on the conſequences 
of his diſpute with Henry; which, he now feared, 
would wholly emancipate from his power a king- 
dom that had hitherto proved a ſource of continual 
emolument to the Court of Rome. While thoſe 
Cardinals who were devoted to the intereſts of the 
Emperor urged him to proceed to extremities againſt 
the King, his more prudent and impartial adviſers 
repreſented to him the folly and indignity of his 
proceedings, in refuſing to a powerful Prince, who 
had ſignalized his zeal for the Church both by his 
pen and his ſword, a favour founded on ſuch uſt 
grounds, and which had ſcarcely ever been refuſed 
before to a perſon of his rank and ftation. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the Queen's 
appeal was received at Rome; Henry was cited to 
appear; and ſeveral conſiſtories were held to ex- 
amine the validity of their marriage. The King 
perſiſted in his reſolution not to fend any proxies 
to plead his cauſe; he only diſpatched Sir Edward 
Karne and Dr. Bonner, in quality of Excuſators— 
ſo they were called—to apologize for with-holding 
that deference to the Papal authority. He ſaid the 


admitted of appeals from his own kingdom; and, 
as the queſtion was a mere queſtion of conſcience, 
no proxy could be able to convey that ſatisfaction 
which the dictates of his own mind could alone 
confer. In order to ſupport himſelf in this oppo- 
ſition to the Papal authority, and add greater ſe- 
curity to his intended defection from Rome, he pro- 
cured an interview with Francis, at Boulogne and 
Calais, on the eleventh of October 1532; at which 
he renewed his perſonal friendſhip, as well as public 
alliance, with that Monarch, and concerted all mea- 
ſures for their mutual defence. 
Henry, being now fully determined in n his own 
mind, as well as reſolute to abide by all conſe- 
quences, privately married Anne Boleyn, on the 
fourteenth of November; having previouſly created 
her Marchioneſs of Pembroke. Rowland Lee, 
who was ſoon after raiſed to the Biſhopric of Co- 
ventry, officiated at the marriage. The Duke of 
Norfolk, uncle to the new Queen, her father, mo- 


preſent at the ceremony. Anne became * 
don 
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ſoon after her marriage; and this event was not only 
productive of great ſatisfaction to the King, but was 
regarded by the people as a ſtrong proof of the 
Queen's former modeſty and virtue, which many 
had dared to queſtion. _ 

On the fourth of February 1533, the Parliament 
was aſſembled; and, in conjunction with the King, 
proceeded by regular gradations to looſen their con- 
nections with the Court of Rome, and to repreſs 
the uſurpations of the Roman Pontiff. An act was 
paſſed to prohibit all appeals to Rome in cauſes of 
matrimony, divorces, wills, and other ſuits cog- 
nizable in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, under the penalties 
ſpecified in the Statute of Premunire. The more 
to evince his diſregard to the Pope, Henry, finding 
the new Queen advance in her pregnancy, rendered 
his marriage public on the twelfth of April; and, 
in order to remove all doubts of it's validity, he 
determined to procure a formal ſentence, declaring 
the nullity of his marriage with Catharine: a ſen- 
tence which, had Henry been guided leſs by paſ- 
ſion than juſtice, muſt naturally have preceded his 
nuptials with Anne. 

Catharine having fixed her abode for ſome time 
at Ampthill, Cranmer—who, on the death of War- 
ham, had been promoted to the Primacy—was ap- 
pointed to open his court, for enquiring into the 
validity of her marriage, at the neighbouring town 
of Dunſtable, that ſhe might thereby be deprived 
of all plea of ignorance. Making no anſwer to the 
Citation, either in perſon or by proxy, ſhe was de- 
clared contumacious; and the Primate proceeded to 
the examination of the cauſe. The evidences for- 
merly adduced were again heard; and, being fortified 
by the opinions of the Univerſities, and the judg- 
ment pronounced two years before by the Convo- 
cations of Canterbury and Vork, were deemed 
ſufficient to ſanction the ſentence of nullity, which 
was accordingly pronounced againſt the King's 
marriage with Catharine. By a ſubſequent ſentence, 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn was ratified, who 
was ſoon after publicly crowned Queen; and, to 
compleat the King's ſatisfaction on the proſperous 
iſſue of affairs, which had been the cauſe of fo 
much anxiety, ſhe was ſafely delivered, on the 
ſeventh of September 1533, of a daughter, who 
received the name of Elizabeth, and who afterwards 
ſwayed the ſceptre of England. Henry was fo 
much delighted with the birth of this child, that, 
in a ſhort time, he conferred on her the title of 
Princeſs of Wales; which was highly improper, as 
ſhe could only be preſumptive, not apparent, heir 
of the crown. But, as he had formerly beſtowed 
the ſame title on Mary, his daughter by Catharine, 
he was determined to ſhew equal regard for the off- 
ſpring of his preſent marriage, as well as to exclude 
the elder Princeſs from all hopes of the ſucceſſion. 
In order to efface, as much as poſſible, all marks 
of his firſt marriage, he ſent Lord Mountjoy to the 
unfortunate Catharine, to inform her that ſhe was 
thenceforth to be treated only as Princeſs-Dowager 
of Wales; and all means were employed to make 
her acquieſce i in that determination. But ſhe con- 
tinued firm in maintaining the validity of her mar- 

Vor. II. 


riage, and would admit no perſon to her preſence 
who did not approach her with the accuſtomed 
ceremonial. Though Henry endeavoured by threats 
to deter her ſervants from obeying her in this par- 
ticular, he never could make her relinquiſh her title 
and pretenſions. 

When intelligence of theſe tranſactions was re- 
ceived at Rome, the whole Conclave was in a rage; 
and all the Cardinals of the Imperial faction urged 
the Pope to iſſue his ſpiritual thunders againſt Henry, 
without any farther delay. But Clement would 
only conſent to declare the nullity of Cranmer's ſen- 
tence, as well as that of Henry's ſecond marriage; 
threatening him with excommunication, if, before 
the firſt of November enſuing, he did not reſtore 
Catharine to her former dignity. To this appear- 
ance of moderation—for theſe proceedings were 
deemed moderate by the Conclave—the Pope was 
inclined by ſome diſguſt which he had conceived 
againſt the Emperor, which led him to court the 
alliance of Francis. Francis, to improve this diſ- 
poſition, propoſed a marriage between his ſecond 
ſon, Henry Duke of Orleans, and Catharine, 
daughter of the Pope's couſin, Laurence de Medici. 
Clement gladly embraced an alliance by which his 
family was ſo much honoured. An interview was 
even appointed between the Pope and the French 


King; which, notwithſtanding various artifices ot 


the Emperor to prevent it, took place at Marſeilles, 
in the month of October: and there Francis, as a 
common friend, attempted to mediate an accom- 
modation between his ally and the King of Eng- 


land. He firſt prevailed on the Pope to promiſe 


that, if Henry would ſend a proxy to Rome, and 
thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the Holy See, he would 
appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and 
form the proceſs; and immediately after pronounce 
the ſentence of divorce required of him. Du 
Bellay, Biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched to 
London, and obtained a promiſe from the King 
that he would ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman Con- 
ſiſtory, provided the Cardinals of the Imperial 
faction were excluded from it. The Prelate car- 
ried this verbal promiſe to Rome; and Clement 
conſented to grant all Henry's demands, if he 
would commit his promiſe to paper. A day was 
appointed for the return of the meſſengers from 
England; and all Europe regarded this affair as on 
the point of being amicably terminated. But 
tranſactions of the greateſt moment often depend 
on the moſt frivolous incidents. The courier who 
carried the King's written promiſe was detained 
beyond the appointed day. News was brought to 
Rome, in the mean time, that a libe] had been 
publiſhed in England againſt the Court of Rome, 
and a farce acted before the King, in deriſion of 
the Pope and Cardinals. The Pope and Cardinals 
entered into the Conſiſtory, on the twenty-third of 
March 15 34, inflamed with anger; and, by a pre- 
cipitate ſentence, the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine was pronounced valid, and Henry declared 
to be excommunicated, if he refuſed to adhere to it. 
Two days after, the courier arrived; and Clement, 
who had been betrayed into a raſh and imprudent 
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meaſure, which his cooler reaſon diftvowed, found; | 


notwithſtanding his repentance, that the difficulty 
of retractation would not be ealily overcome. 

But, had the conduct of the Pope been entitely 
conſonant to the wiſhes of Henry, he never could 
have recovered his loſt influence and authority in 
England during the life-time of that Monatch : for, 
at the time when he was negotiating a reconcilia- 
tion with Rome, he either entertained ſuch little 
hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſo indifferent about the 
event, that he had aſſembled a Parliament—on the 
fifteenth of January 1 5 34—which continued, with 
his conſent, to enact laws totally deſtructive of 
the papal authority. The people had been pre- 
pared by degrees for this important innovation; they 
had been taught to regard the Pope with lefs vene- 
ration than they had ever been accuſtomed to pay 
him; and, when he was ſtripped of that magic 
charm in which Superſtition had enveloped him, not 
only his fallibility, but his errors and vices, became 
the topics of public converſation. 
preached every Sunday at Paul's Croſs, in order to 
inculcate the doctrine, that no part of the Pope's au- 
thority extended beyond the limits of his own dio- 
ceſe. The Parliament had evidently adopted this 
opinion, and the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, before in- 
telligence arrived of the violent reſolutions taken at 
Rome, juſtify the idea that, had Clement annulled the 


firſt marriage of Henry, and ratified the ſecond, he | 
would ſtill have been deprived of that power which he 


had been accuſtomed to exerciſe over England. 

All payments made to the Apoſtolic Chamber, 
all proviſions, bulls, and diſpenfations, were aboliſhed; 
monaſteries were exempted from all viſitation and 
government, except that of the King ; the law for 
puniſhing Heretics was moderated; the Ordinary 
was prohibited from impriſoning or trying any per- 


ſon on mere ſuſpicion, without preſentment by two 


lawful witneſſes; and it was declared that, to ſpeak 


againſt the Pope's authority, was no herefy. Biſhops | 
were to be appointed by a ceng? d'elire from the 
Crown; or, in caſe of the Dean and Chapter's re- 
fuſal, by letters-patent; and no recourſe was to be 


had to Rome for palls, bulls, or proviſions. Cam- 
peggio and Ghinucci, two Italians, were deprived 
of the Biſhoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, which 


they had hitherto been permitted to enjoy. The law 


which had been formerly made againſt the pay- 
ment of Annates, or Firſt-fruits, but which had been 
left in the King's power to ſuſpend or enforce, was 


finally eſtabliſhed ; and a ſubmiſſion, which had 


been exacted two years before from the Clergy, and 
which had been obtained with great difficulty, re- 
ceived, this ſeſſion, the ſanction of parliament. In 


this ſubmiſſion the Clergy acknowledged they ought 
to be aſſembled by the King's authority only; they 
promiſed to enact no new Canons without his con- 


ſent; and they agreed that he ſhould appoint thirty- 


two commiſſioners, in order to examine the old Ca- 
nons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found preju- 
dicial to his royal prerogative. 
allowed from the Biſhop's Court to the King in 
Chancery. 


An appeal was alſo 


But the moſt important law enacted this ſeſſion, 


A Biſhop now 


| 


was that which paſſed, on the thittieth of March, to 
regulate the ſucceſſion to the crown. By it, the mar- 
riage of the King with Catharine was pronounced un- 
lawful; void, and of no effect; the Primate's ſentence, 
annulling it, was ratified; and the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn was eſtabliſhed and confirmed. The crown 
was appointed to deſcend to the iſſue of this mar- 
riage ; and, failing them, to the King's heirs for 
ever. An bath likewiſe was enjoined to be taken in 
favour of this order of ſucceſſion, under the penalty 
of impriſonment during the King's pleaſure, and 
forfeiture of goods and chattels ; and all ſlanders 
againſt the King, Queen, or their iſſue, were ſub. 
jected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſon. Af. 
ter thefe compliances the Parliament was pro- 
rogued. Henry is faid, when he firſt began the pro- 
ceſs of divorce, to have intended to have his daugh- 
ter by Catharine placed firſt in the ſucceſſion; but 


that the firmneſs of that Princeſs in maintaining the 


validity of her marriage induced him to change 
his ſentiments, and exclude her. 

The Ecclefraſtics proved equally compliant with 
the Laity. The Convocation ordered that the a& 
againſt appeals to Rome, together with the King's 
appeal from the Pope to a General Council, ſhould 
be affixed to the doors of all the churches 'in the 
kingdom : and they voted that the Biſhop of Rome 
had, by the laws of God, no more juriſdiction in 
England than any other foreign Biſhop ; and that 
the authority which he and his predeceſſors had 


there exerciſed was only by uſurpation, and by ſuf- 


ferance of the Engliſh Princes. Four perſons alone 
objected to this vote in the Lower Houfe; and one 
doubted. It paſſed unanimouſly in the Upper. The 
Biſhops went ſo far as to take out new commiſſions 
from the Crown, in which all their Spiritual and 
Epiſcopal authorities were expreſsly affirmed to be 
derived ultimately from the Civil Magiſtrate, and to 


be entirely dependent on his good pleaſure. 


Before the prorogation of Parliament, an act of 
attainder was paſſed againſt Elizabeth Barton, com- 
monly called the Holy Maid of Kent; who, tutored 
by certain Eccleſiaftics, had endeavoured to excite 
diſturbances in the kingdom. This woman had 
been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which threw her body 
into unuſual convulfions; and, having produced an 


equal diforder in her mind, made her utter ſtrange 


ſayings; which, as ſhe was ſcarcely conſcious of 
them during the time, had ſoon after entirely 
eſcaped her memory. The filly people in the neigh- 
bourhood attributed theſe appearances to heavenly 
inſpiration; and Richard Maſters, Vicar of the pa- 
riſh, an artful and deſigning fellow, founded on 
them a project from which he hoped to derive both 
profit and conſideration. He went to Warham, 
the Primate, who was then alive; and, having giv- 
en him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſo 
far wrought on the ſuperſtition of that Prelate, asto 
obtain from him an order to watch her in her trances, 
and carefully to note down all her future ſayings. 
Thus authorized, Maſters entered 'on his office; 


and his firſt care—a matter of no great difficulty 


was to perſuade the neighbours, as well as the maid 
herſelf, that her ravings were inſpirations of the 
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Elizabeth; and they were thrown into priſon. 


Holy Ghoſt. Knavery, ſoon after, ſucceeding to 
delufion, ſhe learned to counterfeit trances; and ſhe 
then uttered, in a ſingular tone, ſuch ſpeeches as 
were dictated to her by her ſpiritual director. Maſ- 
ters aſſociated wirh him, in this iniquitous enter- 
prize, Dr. Bocking, a Canon of Canterbury ; and 
their deſign was to raiſe the credit of an image 
of the Virgin, which ſtood in a chapel belonging 


to Maſters, in order to attract the lucrative attend- 


ance of ſupeſſtitious pilgrims. With this view, 
Elizabeth pretended revelations, which directed her 
to apply to that image for a cure; and, being 
brought before it, in the preſence of a great multi- 
tudc, ſhe immediately fell into convulſions ; and, 
after as many diſtortions as were deemed ſufficient, 
ſhe affected to have obtained a complear cure, 
through the interceſſion of the Virgin, This mi- 
racle was ſoon publiſhed throughout the kingdom; 
and the two Prieſts, finding their impoſture attended 
with ſuch compleat ſucceſs, began to extend their 
views, and to deviſe more important ſchemes. They 
taught the inſtrument of their infamy to declaim 
againſt the new doctrines, which ſhe called Hereſy; 
againſt innovations in eccleſiaſtical government, and 
againſt the King's intended divorce from Catharine. 
She even dared to aſſert chat, if he proſecuted 
that deſign, and married another, he ſhould not be 
a King a month longer; and ſhould not, an hour 
longer, enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but 
Mould dic the death of a villain. Many Monks 


— 


in different parts of the country, either from folly 


or roguery, entered into the deluſion; and one 
Deering, a Friar, wrote a book of the revelations 
and propheſies of Elizabeth. The wonder was 


daily increaſed by the addition of miracles; and 


accounts of the ſanctity ard inſpirations of the 


new propheteſs were continually delivered from the 


pulpit. Meſſages were carried from her to Queen 


Catharine, exhorting that Princefs to perſiſt in her 


oppoſition to the divorce; the Pope's Ambaſſadors 

gave encouragement to the popular credulity; and 

even Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, though a man 

of ſenſe and learning, was carried away by an opinion 
ſo favourable to the party he had eſpouſed. Henry, 
at laſt, began to think the matter worthy of his at- 
tention; and, having ordered Elizabeth and her 
accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them before 
the Star-Chamber, where they made a free confel- | 
ſion of their guilt: in conſequence of which, the 
Parliament paſſed an act of attainder, extending 
not only to the impoſtor, but to ſome of her ac- | 
complices; and Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, Bock- | 
ing, Deering, Rich, Riſby, and Gold, ſuffered 
for their crime. The Biſhop of Rocheſter, Abel, 
Addiſon, Lawrence, and others, were convicted of | 
miſpriſion of treaſon, becauſe they had not diſco- | 
vered ſome criminal ſpeeches which they heard from | 
10 
convince the multitude of the iinpoſture, the for- 
gery of many of the miracles of the pretended 
propheteſs was expoſed; and even the ſcandalous 


licentiouſneſs of her manners was laid open to the 
public. 


Thoſe paſſions, which the warm intima- 
cies maintained by the devotees of both ſexes are | 
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too apt to give riſe to, had taken place between 
Elizabeth and her confederates; and it was diſco- 
vered, that a door to her dormitory, which was ſaid 
to have been miraculouſly opened, in order to give 
her acceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of frequent 
converſe with Heaven, had been contrived by Mal- 


ters and Bocking far leſs refined purpoſes. 


After the prorogation of Parliament, commiſ- 
ſioners were ſent throughout the kingdom to ad- 
miniſter the oath regarding the ſucceſſion, which 
met with but little oppoſition. The only perſons 
of note wha entertained doubts of it's legality were 
the Biſhop of Rockeſter and Sir Thomas More. 
The former was already obnoxious from the part 
which his credylity, rather than any evil deſigns, 
had led him to take in the above impoſture. But 
More was a man whoſe virtue and integrity were 
juſtly held in the higheſt eſtimation; and, as jt 
was believed his authority would have great in- 
fluence on others, every poſiible argument was 
employed to convince him of the lawfulneſs of 
the oath. He declared that, with regard to the 
ſucceſſion itſelf, he had no kind of ſcruple, and 
thought that the Parliament had full power to ſet- 
tle it. He offered to frame an oath himſelf, which 
would enſure his allegiance to the heir appointed; 
but he refuſed the oath preſcribed by law, becauſe 
ir's preamble aſſerted the validity of the King's 
marriage with Anne, and conſequently implied the 
nullity of his former marriage. Cranmer, the 
Primate, and Cromwell, now Secretary of State, 
who entertained the greateſt reſpect and eſteem 
for More, ſtrenuoully urged him to diſmiſs his ſcru- 
ples; and their ſolicitations ſcemed to make a 
ſtronger impreflion on him than all the penalties 
attending his refuſal. Ille perſiſted, however, in a 
mild, though firm manner, to maintain his reſolu- 
tion; and the King, impatient of reſtraint or op- 
poſition to his will, ordered both him and Fiſher 
to be indicted upon the Statute, and committed 
priſoners to the Tower. 

The Parliament, being again aſſembled on the 
third of November, conferred on the K ing the title 
of the only Supreme lead on earth of the Church 
of England; as they had already inveſted him with 
all the real power belonging to it. 

In this memorable act the Parliament granted 
him power, or rather acknowledged his inherent 
power, © to viſit, and repreſs, redreſs, reform, 
order, correct, reſtrain, or amend, all errors, here- 
« fies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
which fall under any ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
ce diction.” They alſo declared it treaſon to at- 
tempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt the King, 
Queen, or their heirs, or to endeavour to deprive 
them of -their dignities or titles ; they gave him 
the right to all the annates and tythes of benefices, 
which had been formerly paid to the Court ot 
Rome; they granted him a ſubſidy and a ff. 
teenth ; they attainted More and Fiſher, for miſ- 


priſion of treaſon; . and they compleated the union or 


England and Wales, by giving to that principality 
all the benefit of the Engliſh laws. Ee 


After, the prorogation of Parliament, a procla- 


mation 
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mation was publiſhed by the King, for the ſup- 
preſſion of the title of Pope, and for it's eraſure 
from all books and writings; and all the Prelates 
renounced obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, for an 
abſolute breach with whom the nation now ſeemed 
to be fully prepared. But, though Henry had 
found it expedient, for the gratification of his paſ- 
ſions, to encourage this breach with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, he was, nevertheleſs, inimical to the cauſe 
and principles of the Reformers. He had early 
declared his ſentiments againſt Luther; and, having 
once entered the field of polemical diſputation, and 
acquired that applauſe which as a King he could 
not fail to command, he had become ſo elated with 
his imaginary ſucceſs, and was ſo blinded by a 
natural arrogance and obſtinacy of temper, that he 
entertained the moſt extravagant opinions of his 
own erudition, and received any contradiction to 
his ſentiments with the moſt contemptuous impa- 
tience. Thus diſpoſed, the ſeverity which he had 
experienced from the uncourtly pen of Luther had 
inſpired him with ſentiments of hatred to the per- 
ſon and doctrines of that Reformer, which a ſub- 
ſequent apology for the vehemence of his expreſ- 
ſions was wholly inadequate to efface. Under the 
influence of theſe ungenerous impreſſions, he deter- 
mined to gratify his revenge beneath an appearance 
of zeal for the Catholic religion, which he now re- 
ſolved to maintain by fire and ſword. - 

Henry's Miniſters and Courtiers were divided in 
their opinions. The Queen, both from intereſt and 
inclination, favoured the cauſe of the Reformers. 
Cromwell, who was made Secretary of State, and 
enjoyed a great portion of the King's confidence, 
had embraced the ſame opinions; and, by his pru- 
dence and ability, though checked by the neceſſity 
of extreme circumſpection, greatly promoted their 
ſucceſs. 
who had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 
and integrity, had ſecretly adopted the Proteſtant 
tenets. On the other hand, the Duke of Norfolk 
adhered to the ancient faith; and, by his high rank, 
as well as by his talents hoth for peace and war, he 
had great authority in the King's Council, Gar- 
diner, lately promoted to the See of Wincheſter, 
had enliſted himſelf in the ſame party; and the 
ſuppleneſs of his character, and the dexterity of his 
conduct, had rendered him an uſeful ally. 

But theſe Miniſters were all obliged to conceal 
their ſentiments; and, in appearance, to pay an 
obſequious deference to the will of their maſter. 
Cromwell and Cranmer ſtill ſhewed an apparent 
conformity to the ancient faith; while they artfully 
employed the King's reſentment for the purpoſe of 
widening the breach with the See of Rome. Nor- 
folk and Gardiner feigned an aſſent to Henry's ſu- 
premacy, and to his renunciation of the Roman 
Pontiff; but encouraged his attachment to the Ca- 
tholic tenets, and inſtigated him to puniſh thoſe 
daring Heretics who ſhould preſume to think for 
themſelves, and regulate their religious principles 
by the dictates of their own conſcience, inſtead of 
the caprice of their Sovereign. But the ambiguity 
of the King's conduct, though it tended to keep 


Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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his courtiers in awe, and on their ſervility to eſtabliſh; 
his. own deſpotiſm, ſerved, in the end, to promote 
that ſpirit of innovation which characterized the 
age. There were ſome Engliſhmen-—Tindal, Joye, 
Conſtantine, and others—who, dreading the ex. 
ertion of the King's authority, had fled to Antwerp 
where the extenſive privileges poſſeſſed by the pro- 
vinces of the Low Country enſured them for ſome 
time effectual protection. Theſe men employed 
themſelves in writing Engliſn books againſt the 
Church of Rome; againſt Images, Reliques, and 
Pilgrimages; and they rouzed the curioſity of men 
on the moſt important queſtion in theology the 
Terms of Acceptance with the Supreme Being. They 
aſſerted the omnipotence of Faith for the purpoſe 
of Salvation; while their adverſaries, who adhered 
to the ancient religion, maintained the efficacy of 
good works —by which they principally meant thoſe 
ſuperſtitious practices which were productive of 
emolument to the Church. The books compoſed 
by theſe fugitives being ſecretly imported into 
England, made numerous converts: but a Tranſla- 
tion of the Scriptures, by Tindal, was conſidered 
as the moſt dangerous attack on the eſtabliſhed 
faith. So true is it, that, in a good cauſe, the {imple 
exhibition of plain truth is infinitely more perſuaſive 
than all the ſtudied arguments of rhetorical de- 
claimers! The firſt edition of this work was ex- 
tremely inaccurate, and therefore expoſed to con- 
ſiderable objections; and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to loſe a great part of the im- 
preſſion, was anxious for an opportunity to correct 
his errors, of which he had been made ſenſible, 
Tonſtal, then Biſhop of London, but ſoon after 
promoted to the See of Durham, a man of great 
moderation, being deſirous to aboliſh, by the moſt 
gentle means, innovations which, in his opinion, 
were pregnant with danger, gave private orders to 
buy up all the copies that could be found at Ant- 
werp; and he burned them publicly in Cheapſide. 


| By this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with money, 


which enabled him to print a new and correct edi- 
tion of his work; and gave great ſcandal to the 
people, in thus committing the word of God to the 
flames. 

The favourers of the new doctrines experienced 
but little ſeverity during the adminiſtration of W ol- 
ſey, who was too much attached to worldly pur- 
ſuits to become an inſtrument of tyranny to the 
Clergy : it was even an article of impeachment 
againſt him, that, by his connivance, he had en- 
couraged the advancement of Hereſy; and that he 
had protected and acquitted: ſome notorious of- 
fenders. But the Chancellorſhip of his ſucceſſor, 
Sir Thomas More, was far from being diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſpirit of equal toleration. Though Sir Thomas 
had, from his familiarity with the beſt of the an- 
cient writers, imbibed very liberal ſentiments, and 
in his early years had been ſo exempt from ſuper- 
ſtition as to advance principles which, even at pre- 
ſent, would be cenſured for their freedom; yet had 
he been, in the courſe of events, fo irritated by 
polemics, and fo fanatically rivetted to the Romiſh 
religion, that few inquiſitors have been guilty of 

| greater 
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greater violence in their proſecution of Hereſy. 
Though his manners were gentle as his probity was 
incorruptible, his averſion to heterodoxy betrayed 
him into exertions of rigour and injuſtice, James 
Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, being ac- 
cuſed of favouring the new opinions, was conveyed 
to More's houſe; and, having refuſed to diſcover 
his accomplices, the Chancellor ordered him to be 
whipped in his preſence, and afterwards ſent him to 
the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him put to the 
torture. Unable to ſupport the pain, Bainham 
abjured his opinions; but ſoon after, feeling the 
deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, he openly 
returned to his former tenets, and even courted the 
crown of martyrdom. He was accordingly con- 
demned as an obſtinate and relapſed Heretic, and 
was burned in Smithfield. 

Many were brought into the Biſhops Courts for 
offences in themſelves trivial, but deemed important 
in their conſequences, from betraying ſymptoms of 
hoſtility to the eſtabliſhed faith: ſome for teaching 
their children the Lord's Prayer in their mother 
tongue; others for reading the New Teſtament in 
the ſame language, or for ſpeaking againſt Pil- 
grimages. It was judged a capital offence to har- 
bour the preachers of the Reformation, to neglect 
the faſts of the Church, or to declaim againſt the 
vices of the Clergy. One Thomas Bilney, a Prieſt, 
who had embraced the new doctrine, had been ter- 
rified into an abjuration ; but experienced ſuch deep 
remorſe on that account, that his friends were fear- 
ful he would commit ſome act of violence upon 
himſelf. His mind, at length, ſeemed to have ac- 
quired an uncommon degree of tranquillity; but 
this apparent calm was only the effect of a ſudden 
reſolution to expiate his paſt offences by an open 
confeſſion of the truth, and to die a martyr to it. 
He accordingly went througa Norfolk, teaching 
the people to beware of Idolatry, and of truſting 
for their ſalvation either to Pilgrimages, or to the 
cowl of St. Francis; to the prayers of the Saints, 
or to Images. He was ſoon ſeized, tried in the 
Biſhop's Court, condemned as a relapſed Heretic, 
and the writ was ſent down to burn him. When 
brought to the ſtake, he diſcovered ſuch patience, 
fortitude, and devotion, as made a deep impreſſion 
on the ſpectators; and ſome Mendicant Friars, who 
were preſent, fearing that his death would be im- 
puted to them, and make them loſe thoſe alms 
which they received from the charity of the people, 
deſired him publicly to acquit them of being any 
wiſe inſtrumental to his puniſhment. He willingly 
complied; and this meekneſs gained him freſh ad- 
miration, and conſequently made new converts. 
Another perſon, ſtill more heroic, being brought 


to the ſtake for denying the Real Preſence, ſeemed 


almoſt in a tranſport of joy; and tenderly embraced 
the faggots deſtined to reduce him to aſhes, as the 
means of procuring him eternal reſt. In ſhort, theſe 
ſeverities, by exciting compaſſion for the objects of 
them, inſpired men with horror againſt the unre- 
lenting perſecutors, and induced numbers to reject 
a doctrine which could authorize ſuch vindictive 
cruelty, 1 
Vol. II. 


But the rigour exerted by Henry againſt the diſ- 
ciples of Luther was not ſufficient to enſure the at- 
tachment of thoſe rigid Catholics who ſtill ſecretly 
acknowledged the ſupremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff: the Monks, in particular, who immedi- 
ately depended on the Pope, being apprehenſive that 
their own ruin would be the infallible conſequence 
of aboliſhing his authority in England, were ex- 
tremely inveterate in their enmity to the King, 
Peyto, a Friar, preaching one day before him, had 
the aſſurance to tell bim That many lying pro- 
<« phets had deceived him; but he, as a true Mi- 
« caiah, warned him, that the dogs would lick his 
© blood, as they had done Ahab's.” The King 
ſuffered this inſult to paſs unnoticed; but, on the 
following Sunday, appointed Dr. Corren to preach 
before him, who juſtified his choice, by calling 
Peyto a rebel, a flandeter, a dog, and a traitor, 
Elſton, another Friar of the ſame houſe, interrupted 
Corren, and told him that he was one of the lying 
prophets, who ſought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion ot 
the crown by adultery; but that he himlelf would 
Juſtify all that Peyto had ſaid. Henry filenced the 
petulant Friar; but ſhewed no other mark of re- 
ſentment than ordering Peyto and him to be ſum- 
moned before the Council, and to be rebuked for 
their offence. He even bore patiently ſome freſh 
inſtances of their obſtinacy and arrogance: when 
the Earl of Eſſex, a Privy-counſellor, told them 
that they deſcrved to be thrown into the Thames, 
Elſton replied, © That the road to Heaven lay as 
66 near by water as by land.“ 

But, though Henry diſplayed ſo much apparent 
meekneſs, he ſecretly meditated projects of revenge 
on the whole order of Monks; and only waited for 
a favourable opportunity of putting them in exe- 
cution. In the mean time, he continued to gratify 
his revenge on ſuch individuals as had incurred his 
diſpleaſure. The Parliament had made it treaſon 
to endeavour to deprive the King of his dignity or 
titles: they had lately added to his other titles that 


of Supreme Head of the Church; whence the de- 


nial of his ſupremacy was inferred to be treaſon? 
and many Priors and Eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives far 
this new ſpecies of guilt. In paſſing this law, the 
Parliament had baſely ſacrificed the fundamental 
principles of the conſtitution to the deſpotic caprice 
of the King: to paſs ſuddenly from one extreme to 
the other, by making it treaſon to deny what, during 
many ages, it had been hereſy to aſſert, was an in- 
ſtance of ſervility ſcarcely to be equalled. Theſe 
ſanguinary meaſures were ſo truly unchriſtian, and 
excited ſuch univerſal horror, that the tyrant Henry 
judged it politic to play the hypocrite, and aſſume 
an appearance of feeling, by changing his garb and 
dreſs, in proof of his ſorrow. He continued, how- 
ever, to purſue the ſame path; and, as a worthy 


| conſummation of his lawleſs tyranny, reſolved to 


ſacrifice both Fiſher and More to his vengeance. 
Fiſher, though ſomewhat inclined to ſuperſtition, 
was a Prelate eminent for his learning and morals. 
When he wasthrown into priſon for having refuſed the 
oath which regarded the ſucceſſion, and for his con- 
cealment of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, 
| U he 
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inveigle More into ſome converſation that might, | 
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he had not only been deprived of all his revenues, 
but ſtripped of his very cloaths; and, without con- 
ſideration of his extreme age, he was allowed no- 
thing but rags, which ſcarcely ſufficed to cover his 
nakedneſs. In this condition he lay above a twelve- 
month; when the Pope, willing ts recompenſe the 
ſofferings of ſo faithful an adherent, created him a 
Cardinal; though Fiſher was ſo indifferent about 
that dignity, that he declared, were the Purple even 
laying at his feet, he would not ſtoop to take it. 
This promotion of a man, for his oppoſition to 
Royal authority, rouzed the indignation of Henry; 
who reſolved, like a true tyrant, to make the inno- 
cent perſon feel the effects of his reſentment. Fiſher 
being accordingly indicted for denying the King's 
ſupremacy, was tried, condemned, and beheaded. 
More was deſtined to be the next victim, as he 
could not be prevailed on to acknowledge an opi- 
nion ſo repugnant to his principles as that of the 
King's ſupremacy : indeed, though Henry exacted 
that compliance from the whole nation, there was 
as yet no law obliging any one to take an oath to 
It was therefore deemed neceſſary to 


by the obſequious ingenuity of the Crown Lawyers, 
be conſtrued into treaſon. Rich, the Solicitor- 
general, was the perſon employed in this honourable 
enterprize. He went to confer with More; who 
obſerved, however, a cautious ſilence on the dan- 
gerous ſubject of the Supremacy; and all that could 
be extorted from him was a declaration, that any 
queſtion with regard to the law which eſtabliſhed 
that prerogative was a two-edged ſword: if a per- 
fon anſwered one way, it would confound his ſoul; 
if another, it would deſtroy his body. Yet, on this 


frivolous pretext was an indictment of High-treaſcn 


preferred againſt him. His filence was fagacionſly 
interpreted into malice deſigned; and theſe words, 
which had caſually dropped from him, were deemed 
a formal denial of the ſupremacy. He underwent 
the form of a trial; but, where the King was the 
plaintiff, the innocence of the defendant could afford 
but a feeble chance of eſcape. A perjured jury 
found More guilty; and an obſequious judge pro- 
nounced that ſentence againſt him which a know- 
ledge of the King's temper had long taught him to 
expect. He had familiarized himſelf ſo much with 
the thoughts of Death, that he now preſented him- 
felf to his view deprived of all his uſual terrors, 
Fortified by the ſtrong rampart of conſcious inte- 
grity, he met his fate with the calm courage of a 
true philoſopher ; and, whatever might be his ſenti- 
ments on the forms, and on ſome peculiar tenets, of 
religion, he evinced the pure ſpirit of chriſtianity in 
the facrifice of his life to his conſcience. He preſerved 
his uſual facetiouſneſs to the laft: as he was mount- 
ing the ſcaffold, he ſaid to a perſon who ſtood near 
him—“ Friend, help me up; and, when I come 
« down again, let me ſhift for myſelf!” The exe- 


cutioner aſking his forgiveneſs for being the inſtru- 


ment of his death, he granted the requeſt; but told 
him“ You will never get credit by beheading 
me, my neck is ſo ſhort!” Then laying his head 


on the block, he bade him ſtop till he had put afide | 
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his beard—< For,” faid he, © that never committed 
« treaſon!” More was beheaded on the ſixth of 
July 1535, in the fifty third year of his age. 
When news of the execution of Fiſher and More 
was received at Rome, it excited the univerſal exe. 
crations of the Italiatts, whoſe wits and orators pub- 
liſhed numerous Hbels againſt Henry, comparing 
him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the moſt 
ferocious tyrants of antiquity. Clement the Seventh; 
ſoon after his raſlr ſentence againſt Henry, had fallen 
into a langviſhing diftemper ; which, gradually waft- 
ing his conſtitution, put an end, on the twenty-fifth 
of September 1534, to his pontificate, the moſt un- 
fortunate, both during it's continuance and by it's 
effects, that the Church had known for many ages. 
The very day —Odtober the thirteenth—on which 
the Cardinals entered the Conclave, they rated to 
the Papal throne Alexander Farneſe, Dean of the 
Sacred College, and the oldeſt member of that 
body, who aſſumed the appellation of Paul the 
Third. The account of his promotion was received 
with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people 
of Rome, highly pleaſed, after an interval of more 
than a century, to ſee the crown of St, Paul placed 
on the head of a Roman citizen. "The known cha- 
racter of prudence and moderation which thts Pon- 
tiff had acquired while Cardinal, gave them reaſon 
to expect more felicity than they had lately enjoyed. 
Paul himſelf entertained hopes of conciliating 
matters with England; and even Henry was ſo de- 
firons of an accommodation, that, in a negotiation 
which he entered into with Francis a little before this 


time, he required that that Monarch ſhould eſtabliſh 


an amicable intercourſe between him and the Court 
of Rome. But the execution of Fiſher, who had 
been inveſted with the dignity of Cardinal, was re- 
garded by the Pope as an injury ſo atrocious, that 
he immediately paſſed cenſures againſt the King, 
citing him and all his adherents to appear in Rome, 
within ninety days, in order to anſwer for their 
crimes. In caſe of a refuſal to obey the citation, 
he excommunicated them; deprived Henry of his 
crown; laid his kingdom under an interdict; de- 
clared his iſſue by Anne Boleyn to be illegitimate ; 
diſſolved all leagues which any Catholic Princes had 
made with him ; gave his kingdom to any invaders; 
commanded the Nobility to take arms againſt him; 
freed his ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance; cut 
off their commerce with foreign ſtates; and declared 
it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make ſlaves 
of their perſons, and to convert their effects to his 
own uſe. But, though theſe cenſures were paſſed, 
they were not at that time openly denounced: the 
Pope delayed their publication till he ſhould find an 
agreement with England entirely deſperate; and till 
the Emperor, who was then hard preſſed by the 
Turks and the Proteftant Princes in Germany, 
ſhould be in a condition to enforce the execution of 
the ſentence. 

The King knew that he might expect any injury 
which it ſhould be in the power of Charles to inffict; 


| ahd, therefore, made it the chief object of his policy 


to incapacitate that Monarch from giving effect to 
his reſentment, He renewed his friendſhip with 
Francis; 


Francis; and opened negotiations for marrying his 
infant daughter, Elizabeth, to the Duke of An- 

ule.ne,. third ſon of Francis. Theſe two Mo- 
narchs alſo ſent ambaſſadors to the Princes of the 
Proteſtant league in Germany—ever jealous of the 


Emperor's ambition—to propoſe an union of in- 


tereſts; but the Proteſtants, whoſe ſole atm was to 
enjoy liberty of conſcience, ſaw little proſpect of 
being able to maintain a cordial friendſhip with 
Sovereigns who condemned their doctrines, and 
even perſecuted ſuch of their own ſubjects as fa- 
voured the Retormation. They propoſed, in their 
turn, that Henry ſhould ſubſcribe to the Confeſſion 
of Augſburg; and he deſired they would fend over 
Melancthon, Bucer, and ſome other of their ableft 
J heologians, to confer with the Engliſh Divines on 
this ſubject. But he had no intention to embrace 
opinions of which he himſelf was not the author; 
the imperious diſpoſition of his mind leading him 
to dictate to the whole world. 

During theſe negotiations, Queen Catharine was 
ſeized with a lingering illneſs, which put a period 
to her exiſtence, at Kimbolton, in the county of 
Huntingdon, on the fixth of January 15 36, in the 
fiftieth year of her age. A little before ſhe expired, 
ſhe ſent a very affectionate letter to Henry, in which 
ſhe called him her moſt dear Lord, King, and Huſband. 
She told him that, as the hour of death was now ap- 
proaching, ſhe embraced this laſt opportunity of im- 
prefling on his mind the importance of his religious 
duty, and the comparative emptineſs of all human 
grandeur and enjoyments—that though his fondneſs 
for theſe trivial objects had occaſioned her great 
forrow, and himſelf much trouble and anxiety, ſhe 
yet forgave him all paſt injuries, and hoped that his 
pardon would be ratified in heaven—and that ſhe 
had no other requeſt to make but his care of her 
daughter, the fole pledge of their loves, and his 
protection of her maids and fervants. She con- 


cluded with theſe words—*< I make this vow, that | 


« mine eyes deſire thee above all things!” Thus laſt 
proof of Catharine's affection is ſaid to have moved 
Henry, even to tears; but Queen Anne betrayed an 
unfeeling ſatisfaction at her death that was equally 
repugnant to decency and humanity. 

The King, fully ſenſible of the deſpotic authority 
he had acquired over his puſillanimous ſubjects, now 
proceeded to the moſt dangerous exertions of it; 
and having paved the way, by regular gradations, 
to the meaſure which his rapaciouſneſs urged him 
to adopt, he was at laſt fully reſolved to ſuppreſs 
the monaſteries, and appropriate their ample re- 
venues to his own uſe. The Monks were extremely 
enraged againſt Henry for having aboliſhed the 
Papal authority in England, which they regarded 
as their ſole protection againſt the rapacity of the 
Crown and of the Courtiers. They were now ſub- 
jected to the King's viſitation; their bulls from 
Rome were treated with contempt; the progreſs of 
the Reformation in Germany, which had in every 
place where it prevailed produced the abolition of 
monaſteries, gave them reaſon to apprehend ſimilar 
conſequences in England; and, though the King 


ſtill maintained the doctrine of Purgatory, to which 
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moſt of the convents owed their origin and ſupport, 


it was forefeen that every religious conſideration 
muſt, in ſuch a mind, be overbalanced by views of 
inteceſt, Impreffed with thefe idras, they declaimed 
with great virulence againſt rhe government of 
Hen /, whole conduct afforded them an inexhauſti- 
ble ſource of abuſe; while he, taking advantage 
of their imprudent reſentment, refolved to make it 
the apparent baſis of their own deſtruction. 

Cromwell, Secretary of State, had been appointed 
Vicar- general, or Vicegerent: a new office, by which 
the King's Supremacy, or abſolute Power over the 
Church, was delegated to him. - He appointed 
Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Hellafis, and 
others, as Commiſſioners, to make a rigorous en- 
quiry into the conduct and deportment of all the 
Friars. But, as theſe men were well acquainted 
with the King's object in this ſingular appointment, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe they purſued it with a zeal 
too ardent to admit of fcruples; and, therefore, the 
account they delivered is expoled to very ftrong 
ſuſpicions. Informations of every kind were re- 
ceived and encouraged; and the flighteft preſump- 
tions were accepted as incontrovertible proofs. 
Hence accuſations on accuſations aroſe ; and mon- 
ſtrous diſorders are ſaid to have been found in many 
of the religious houſes: whole convents of women 
abandoned to lewdnelſs; ſigns of abortions procured, 
of infants murdered, and of unnatural connections 
between perſons of the ſame fex. But though many of 
theſe horrid crimes muſt, probably, be conſidered as 
ſhameful exaggerations, yet the pious frauds prac- 
tiſed by the Monks, in order to increaſe the devorion 
and liberality of the people, as well as the idlenefs 
and ignorance of the monaſtic drones, are better 
authenticated, and may, indeed, be regarded as 
certain. 

Some few monaſteries, terrified with this rigorous 
inquiſition carried on by Cromwell and his com- 
miſſioners, ſurrendered their revenues into the King's 
hands; and the Monks received ſmall penſtons as 
the reward of their obſequiouſneſs. Orders were 


given to diſmiſs ſuch Nuns and Friars as had not 


attained their twenty- fifth year; whole vows were, 


on that account, ſuppoled not to be binding. The 


doors of the convents were opened even to thoſe 
who were above that age; and every one recovered 
his liberty who deſired it. But, as all theſe expe- 
dients were inſufficient to anſwer the King's purpoſe, 


he had recourſe to his uſual inftrument of power, 


the Parliament; and, in order to prepare the minds 
of men for the projected innovations, the repor 
of the viſitors were publiſhed. | 
The Parliament having met on the fourth of 
February, the King, who had reſolved to proceed 
gradually in the taſk he had undertaken, directed 


them to begin only with the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer 
monaſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues beneath two 


hundred pounds a year. Theſe were found to be 
moſt corrupted, as being leſs ſubject ro the reſtraint 
of ſhame, and expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny; and ir was, 
therefore, deemed the ſafeſt to commence with them. 


Buy this act, three hundred and ſeventy- ſix monaſ- 


teries were ſuppreſſed; and their revenues, amdunt- 
ing 
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ing to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were 


granted to the King; beſides their goods, chattels, 
and plate, computed at a hundred thouſand pounds 
more. It does not appear that any oppoſition was 
made to this important law: fo abſolute was Henry, 
and fo abject his people. A court, called The Court 
of Augmentation of the King's Revenue, was erected 
for the management of theſe funds. The people 
naturally concluded, from this circumſtance, that 
Henry intended to proceed in deſpoiling the Church 
of her patrimony. 

The act formerly paſſed for enabling the King to 
name thirty-two commiſſioners for framing a body 
of Canon Law, was renewed ; but the project was 


never carried into execution, as Henry thought that 


the preſent perplexity of that law increaſed his au- 
thority, and kept the Clergy in ſtill greater depen- 
dance. Farther progreſs was made in compleating 
the union of Wales with England: the ſeparate 
juriſdictions of ſeveral great Lords, or Marchers— 
as they were called which obſtructed the courſe of 
juſtice in Wales, and encouraged robbery and pil- 
lage, were aboliſhed; and the authority of the King's 
Courts was extended every where. Some juriſdic- 
tions of a ſimilar nature in England were allo abo- 
liſhed this ſeſſion. 

The Commons, ſenſible they had gained nothing 
by oppoſing the King's will when he formerly en- 
deavoured to procure the profits of wardſhips and 
liveries, were now contented to frame a law, ſuch 
as he diftated to them. It was enacted, that the 
poſſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to be in thoſe 
who have the revenue of it, not in thoſe to whom 
it is transferred in truſt, 

After all theſe laws, the King diſſolved the Par- 
lament, on the fourteenth of April: a Parliament, 
memorable not only for the great and important in- 
novations which it introduced, but alſo for the long 
time it had continued fitting. Henry had found it ſo 
obſequious to his will, that he did not chuſe, during 
thoſe religious ferments, to hazard a new election; 
and he continued the ſame Parliament above fix 
years: a practice at that time unuſual in Eng- 
land. 

At the Convocation which ſat during this ſeſſion, 
a new - projected Tranſlation of the Scriptures was 
taken into conſideration; as that given by Tindal, 
notwithſtanding his ſubſequent corrections, was 
deemed inaccurate and unfaithful. The propriety 
of this meaſure was ſtrongly contended for by the 
friends of the Reformation; who expatiated, with 
great energy and juſtice, on the abſurdity of con- 
cealing in an unknown language the word of God 
itſelf, thereby counteracting the will of Heaven; 
which, for the purpoſe of univerſal ſalvation, had 
publiſhed that ſalutary doctrine to all nations. 
Theſe arguments were anſwered by the adherents 
of the ancient religion; who obſerved, that the 
ignorance of the people would effectually prevent 
them from profiting by the Tranſlation, as the 
Sacred Writ was involved in obſcurity, which even 
ſet the penetration of the moſt learned at defiance. 
On the contrary, they averred, that the difficulties 


it would give riſe to from the many apparent con- 
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gerous weapon that could be entruſted to the hands 


tradictions it contained, rendered it the moſt dans 


of a giddy and uninformed multitude; that the 
various interpretations it would undergo, mult in- 
evitably engender a thouſand different ſects, each 
of them boaſting to derive it's tenets from the 
Scriptures: whence they inferred, that the moſt 
dangerous conſequences would reſult to the ſtate, 
which could only be remedied by 'an union of 
ſentiment, and a firm adherence to the eſtabliſhed 
faith, 

Theſe latter arguments, though founded on the 
moſt palpable fallacy, would probably have pre- 
vailed in the Convocation—as more agreeable to 
the tyrannical ſentiments of eccleſiaſtical rulers 
but for the authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
ſome other Biſhops, who were ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
the King's ſenſe of the matter, A vote was paſſed 
for publiſhing a new Tranſlation of the Scriptures; 
and in three years the work was compleated, and 
printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point 
gained by the Reformers, and was regarded as the 
ſure preſage of more important ſucceſſes. But, 
while they were exulting in their proſperity, a cir- 
cumſtance occurred which conſiderably damped 
their joy. | 

Henry, who in his connections with the fair-ſex 
was ſeldom biaſſed but by motives of ſenſuality, and 
whoſe paſſion, by a natural conſequence, ſoon cooled 
by gratification, about this time became cloyed with 
the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, who had recently 
been delivered of a dead male child: a misfortune 
which, from the diſappointment it occaſioned to the 
King, that brutal tyrant was inclined to impute to 
the fault of the innocent mother. The vigilant 
enemies of the Queen ſoon perceived this eſtrange- 
ment of the King's affections; and they haſtened 
to widen the breach, when they found that their in- 
terference in ſuch delicate concerns rather pleaſed 
than offended their Sovereign. The ſucceſs of 
their efforts was greatly facilitated by the preſent 
diſpoſition of the King; who, having conceived a 
violent paſſion for Jane, daughter of Sir John Sey- 
mour, and maid of honour to the Queen, a young 
lady of great beauty and merit, was determined to 
ſacrifice every principle of honour and religion to 
the gratification of this new appetite. 

Though the conduct of Anne appears to have 
been virtuous, her French education had given her 
a certain levity; which, joined to a diſpoſition na- 
turally gay, rendered her leſs circumſpect than her 
ſituation required; and, as ſhe poſſeſſed more vanity 
than pride, ſhe was pleaſed to witneſs the influence 
of her charms on all around her, and indulged 
herſelf in eaſy familiarity with thoſe who had been 


formerly her equals, and who might then with pro- 


priety have laid claim to her friendſhip and good 
graces. Theſe innocent liberties of the Queen were 
groſsly exaggerated by her enemies: the Viſcounteſs 
of Rochford, in particular—a woman of profligate 
character, who had married Anne's brother, but 
who lived on bad terms with her ſiſter- in- law—ac- 
cuſed her of an inceſtuous correſpondence with her 
huſband; and, not ſatisfied with this atrocious ca- 

lumny, 
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jumny, ſhe poiſoned every action of the Queen, and 
repreſented each inſtance of favour which ſhe con- 
ferred on any one as a token of affection. Henry 
Norris, Groom of the Stole; Weſton and Btereten, 
Gentlemen of the King's Chamber; together with 
Mark Smeton, Groom of the Chamber—being 
known to poſſeſs a great ſhare of the Queen's con- 
fidence, and to entertain an attachment to their 
royal miſtreſs, founded on the moſt generous prin- 
ciple, that of giatitude were marked out as ob- 
jects with whom ſhe maintained a criminal connec- 
tion; and Henry, intent on raiſing his new miſtreſs 
to his throne and bed; not only liſtened to, but en- 
couraged, theſe malicious imputations of guilt. 

The firſt open diſplay of his infamous intentions 
was at a tilting at Greenwich, on the firſt of May, 
where the Queen happened to drop her handker- 
chief: a Caſual incident, which he pretended to in- 
rerpret as an inſtance of gallantry to ſome of her 
paramours. He immediately retired from the place; 
lent orders to confine her to her chamber; arreſted 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, together 
with her brother Rochford; and threw them all into 
priſon. The Queen, aſtoniſhed at theſe violent 
proceedings, at firſt thought that Henry was only 
in jeſt; but, being ſoon convinced of the contrary, 
and knowing the brutality of his diſpoſition, ſhe 
began to prepare herſelf ſcriouſly for death; and 
2ccordingly received the ſacrament in her cloſet, 
She was ſent the next day to the Tower; and, on 
her way thither, ſhe was informed of her ſuppoſed 
offences, of which ſhe had hitherto been ignorant. 
She made earneſt proteſtations of her innocence; 
and, when ſhe entered the priſon, ſhe fell on her 
knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as ſhe was 
not guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her ſur- 
prize and confuſion threw her into frequent hyſte- 
rics, that probably cauſed a temporary debility-of 
mind; during which, ſhe thought the beſt mode 
of proving her innocence would be the confeſſion 
of every trifling indiſcretion and levity into which 
her ſimplicity had at any time betrayed her. She 
acknowledged that ſhe had once rallied Norris on 
delaying his marriage; telling him, that he pro- 
bably expected her when ſhe ſhould be a widow. 
She had reproved Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his affec- 
tion to one of her kinſwomen, and his indifference 
towards his wife: but he told her ſhe had miſtaken 
the object of his affection, for it was herſelf; upon 
which ſhe defied him. She affirmed, that Smeton 
had never entered her chamber but twice, when he 
played on the harpſichord: but ſhe confeſſed, that 
he had once the boldneſs to tell her that a look was 
ſufficient for him. This imprudent confeſſion, 
though it afforded an indiſputable proof of her can- 
dour, could not fail to have a violent effect on the 
ſuſpicious mind of Henry, who concluded that ſuch 
indiſcretions muſt have been followed by more cri- 
minal intimacies. | 

The Queen, now deprived of the influence of 
royalty, was wholly deſerted by the world; not one 
of the many whom ſhe had foſtered with her ſmiles, 
and enriched with her beneficence, poſſeſſing ſuffi- 
cient courage or generoſity to interpoſe in her be- 
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half with her ferocious tyrant. Even her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, ſwayed by the pitiful conſiderations 
of party, was baſe enough to enliſt himfelt beneath 


the ſtandard of her enemies; and all the adherents 


of the Catholic religion earneſtly withed her deſtruc- 
tion, in the hope that her death wouid be pro- 
ductive of a reconciliation between the King and 
the Court of Rome. Cranmer alone preſerved his 
integrity on this trying occaſion: ſteady in his fidelity 
to the Queen, he dared the vengeance ot Henry, by 
attempting to reſtore him to a due ſenſe of religion 
and honeſty, | 

Anne herſelf wrote the following letter to Henry 
from the Tower, which muſt have ſoftened any heart 
that vice had not rendered entirely callous== 


« STR, 


I Your Grace's diſpleaſure, and my im- 
priſonment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as 
what to write, or what to excuſe, T am altogether 
ignorant. Whereas you fend unto me—willing 
me to confeſs a truth, and fo obtain your favour— 
by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine 
ancient profeſſed enemy; I no ſooner received 
this meſſage by him, than I rightly conceived 
your meaning: and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a 
truth, indeed, may procure my liberty, I ſhall; 
with all willingneſs and duty, pei form your com- 
« mand. 

“gut let not your Grace ever imagine that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
fault, where not ſo much as a thought thereof 
preceded: and, to ſpeak a truth, never Prince 
had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true 
affection, than you have ever found ia Arne 
Boleyn; with which name and place I could 
willingly have contented myſelf, if God and your 
Grace's pleaſure had been fo pleaſed, Neither 
did J at any time fo far forget myſelf in my ex- 
altation or received Queenſhip, but that I always 
looked for ſuch an alteration as I now find; for, 
the ground of my preferment being on no ſurer 
foundation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt 
alteration, I knew, was fit and ſufficient to draw 
that fancy to ſome other object. You have 
choſen me from a low eſtate to be your Queen 
and companion; far beyond my deſeit or deſire: 
if, then, you found me worthy of ſuch honour; 
good your Grace, let not any light fancy, or back 


favour from me; neither let that ſtain; that un- 


good Grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt 
dutiful wife, and the infant Princeſs your daugh: 
ter. Try me; good King; but let me have a law. 
ful trial, and let not any ſworn enemy fit as my 
accuſers and judges: yea, let me receive an opeti 
trial ſor my truth will receive no open ſhaine— 
thus ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the igno- 
miny and ſlander of the world ſtopped; or my 
guilt openly declared. So that, whatever God 


| © or you may determine of me, your Grace may 


«c be 


counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely 


worthy ſtain, of a diſſoyal heart towards your 


| 
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© be freed from an open cenſure; and, mine of- 
fence being lawfully proved, your Grace 1s at 
ce liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
« execute worthy puniſhment on me as an unlaw- 
« ful wife, but to. follow your affection, already 
« ſettled on that party for whoſe ſake I am now as 
I am; whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince 


ce of my ſuſpicion therein. 

« But if you have already determined of me, and 
* that not only my death, but an infamous ſlander, 
«© muſt bring you the enjoying of your deſired hap- 
e pineſs; then I deſire of God that he will pardon 
« your great (in therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, 
« the inſtruments thereof; and that he will not call 
ce you to a ſtrict account, for your unprincely and 
ce cruel uſage of me, at his general judgment-ſeat, 
« where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear; 
cc and in whoſe judgment, I doubt not—whatfoever 
« the world may think of me mine innocence ſhall 
© be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 

« My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that-myſelf 
© may only bear the burden of your Grace's diſ- 
ce pleaſure; and that it may not touch the innocent 
cc ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen who, as I under- 
© ſtand, are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
ce ſake. If ever I have found favour in your fight, 
« if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath deen 
ce pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this re- 
« queſt; and I will fo leave to trouble your Grace 
« farther: with mine earneſt prayers to the Tri- 
© nity to have your Grace in his good keeping, 
cc and to direct you in all your actions. From my 
doleful priſon in the Tower, this ſixth of May. 


Lay 
La 


« Your moſt loyal and ever-dutiful Wife, 


« ANNE BOLETN.“ 


This letter was inſufficient to deter Henry from 
the accompliſhment of his infamous deſigns. Nor- 
ris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, were therefore 
tried; but no legal evidence was produced againſt 
them. Smeton was prevailed on, by the vain hopes 
of life, to confeſs a criminal correſpondence with 


the Queen though even her enemies expected to 
derive little advantage from this confeſſion, for they 


never dared to confront him with her —and he was 
immediately executed; as were alſo Brereton and 


Weſton. Norris, who had ſtood high in the King's 


favour, was offered his life, on condition that he 
would confeſs his own guilt, and accuſe the Queen; 


but he poſſeſſed too much integrity to ſubmit to 


ſuch infamous terms: he ſaid that, in his conſcience, 


he believed the Queen to be totally guiltleſs; and 


that he would ſooner die a thouſand deaths than 
become the calumniator of an innocent woman. 

On the fifteenth of May, the Queen, and her 
brother Lord Rochford, were brought to trial be- 
fore a Jury of Peers; conſiſting of the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Earl of Arundel, and twenty-three 
more: their uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, preſided 


have pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant 


as High Steward. Upon what pretence the crime of 
inceſt was imputed to them, is unknown: the chief 
evidence, it is ſaid, amounted to no more than that 
Rochford had been ſcen to lean on her bed in the 
preſence of ſome company. Pait of the charge 
exhibited againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed to her 
minions that the King never had her heart; and haq 
ſaid to each of them apart, that ſhe loved him better 
than any perſon whatſoever—// hich was to the 
ander of the iſſue begotten between de King and ber. 
By this ſtrained interpretation, her guilt was brouglit 
under the ſtatute of the twenty fifth of this reign; by 
which it was declared criminal to throw any Dander 
on the King, Queen, or their iſſue. It is almoſt 
inconceivable that abſurdities ſo groſs could prevail 
on the Peers of England to proſtitute their cha- 
rafters as ſenators, and degrade their natures as men, 


ſo far as to become the wicked accomplices of a 
regal aſſaſſin! The unhappy Queen, though un- 


aſſiſted by counſel, defended herſelf with ſuch judg- 
ment and preſence of mind as extorted a declaration 
of her innocence from all the ſpectators. She an- 
ſwered diſtinctly all the charges brought againſt her: 
but truth and argument could make little impreſſion 
on men who had come, not to judge, but to con- 
demn. Judgment, therefore, was given by this ſer- 
vile court, both againſt the Queen and Lord Roch- 
ford: he was ſentenced to be beheaded and quar- 
tered; and ſhe to be either burned or beheaded, at 


the King's pleaſure. When this terrible ſentence 


was pronounced, ſhe expreſſed no terror ; but offered 
up a prayer to Heaven, vindicating her innocence; 
and, in a moſt pathetic ſpeech to her judges, averred 
the injuſtice of her condemnation. But the tyrant, 
not ſatisfied even with this cruel vengeance, was de- 
frrous alſo of having his marriage with her annulled, 
and her iſſue declared illegitimate. Recalling to 
his memory, that fome attachment had formerly 


been acknowledged between her and the Earl of 


Northumberland, then Lord Piercy, he now queſ- 
tioned this nobleman as to the nature of theſe en- 
gagements; when Northumberland took an oat] 
that no contract, or promiſe of marriage, had ever 
paſſed between them; which he ratified by receiv- 
ing the facrament, 'in the preſence of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and other members of the Privy Council. 
The Queen, however, was prevailed on, by threats 
of executing the ſentence againſt her in it's utmoſt 
rigour, to confeſs ſome legal impediment to her 
marriage with the King. The afflifted Primate, 
who fat as Judge, thought himſelf obliged by this 
confeſſion to pronounce the marriage null and in- 
valid. Henry, in his ardent zeal to procure the 
gratification of his malice, overlooked the incon- 
ſiſtency of his proceedings, and did not perceive 
that, if his marriage was null 45 initio, ſhe could 
not poſſibly be guilty of adultery. 

The Queen now prepared to meet her fate with 
fortitude and reſignation. On her return to the 
Tower, ſhe once more ſent proteſtations of her 
innocence to the King. © You have raiſed me,” 
ſaid ſhe, © from a private ſtation, to make me a 
« Lam from a Lady you made me a Marchioneſs; 

«© from 
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re from a Marchioneſs, a Queen; and from a Queen 
« Þ ſhall ſhortly become a Saint in Heaven!” On 


the morning of her execution the nineteenth of | 


May—ſhe ſent for Kingſtone, Lieutenant of the 
Tower; to whom, on his entrance into her room, 
ſhe ſaid—© Mr. Kingſtone, I hear I am not to die 
ce till noon. I am ſorry for it; for I thought to be 
« dead before this time, and free from a life of 
« pain!” The keeper attempting to comfort her, 
by aſſuring her the pain would be very little, ſhe 
replied—© I have heard the execcutioner is very 
« expert;” and, claſping her neck with her hands, 
laughing, © I have but a little neck.” When 
brought to the ſcaffold, her maternal concern for 
the welfare of Elizabeth overcoming her reſent- 
ment at the injuſtice of her ſentence, ſhe forbore to 
enflame the minds of the ſpectators againſt her 
proſecutors; and contented herſelf with ſaying, Thar 
ſhe came to die as ſhe was ſentenced by the law. 
She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of the 
ground upon which ſhe was judged: ſhe prayed 
heartily for the King, called him a moſt merciful 
and gentle Prince, and acknowledged that he had 
always been to her a good and gracious Sovereign; 
and, if any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her 
cauſe, ſhe deſired him to judge the beſt. She was 
beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was 
brought over, as much more expert than any in 
England. Her body was negligently thrown into 
a common elm-tree cheſt, made for the purpoſe of 
holding arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 
The innocence of Anne Boleyn will ſcarcely ad- 
mit of a doubt: ſhe ſeems to have been guilty of no 
other offence than that of having ſurvived the King's 
affeAions. No kind of proof was produced againſt 
her; though, had the crime for which ſhe ſuffered 
been really committed, evidence of it's commiſſion 
could not have been wanting. But Henry made 
the beſt apology for her, by marrying Jane Sey- 
mour the very day after her execution. His impa- 
tience to gratify his new paſſion made him forget all 
regard to decency; his cruel heart not being the leaſt 
ſoftened by the diſmal cataſtrophe of one who had 
ſo lately been the object of his warmeſt affections. 
The Princeſs Mary, who had been harſhly uſed 
by her father on account of her attachment to her 
mother, and her obſtinate refuſal to conform to the 
ſtatutes which had been lately enacted, was adviſed 
by her friends to ſue for a reconciliation with the 
King at this juncture, when her ſiſter Elizabeth was 
declared illegitimate, She accordingly wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter to him, imploring his forgiveneſs 
ſor her former oppoſition to his will; and promiſ- 
ing, in future, to pay him implicit obedience, Hen- 
ry, before he would receive her into favour, inſiſt- 
ed on her adoption of his theological tenets; that 
ſhe ſhould acknowledge the Supremacy, renounce 
the Pope, and ſubſcribe tothe illegality and nullity of 
her mother's marriage, Mary uſed all her endea- 
vours to be excuſed from this degrading ſubmiſſion; 
but, finding the King inflexible, ſhe at length com- 
plied, and ſigned the articles, which were contrary 
to her conſcience and perſuaſion. Elizabeth was 
deprived of the title of Princeſs of Wales; but 


| 


83 
Henry carefully ſuperintended her education, and 


treated her, on all occaſions, with parental affection. 

Henry aſſembled a new Parliament on the eighth 
day of June; and, in his ſpeech, made a merit of 
his infamy; declaring that, in his marriage with Jane 
Seymour, he had been influenced by conſiderations 
for the welfare of his people. The Speaker ſup- 
ported the farce by profeſſions of gratitude, and by 
laviſhing commendations on the King for his mi- 
raculous gifts of grace and nature. He compared 
him to Solomon, for juſtice and prudence; to Samp- 
ſon, for ſtrength and fortitude; and to Abſalom, for 
beauty and comelineſs. The King replied with 
great humility, by the mouth of the Chancellor, 
that he was not worthy of theſe praiſes; ſince, if 
he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch endowments, he was 
indebted for them ſolely to the Almighty. But the 
baſe ſervility of the Parliament was not confined to 
mere words; like abject ſlaves, governed by the rod 
of a deſpotic maſter, they ſuffered their deciſions to 
be wholly biaſſed by the caprice of Henry, and 
diſgraced their own characters by ſanctioning his 
vices with their approbation. They ratified the di- 
vorce from Anne Boleyn, whom they attainted, 
with all her accomplices; they baſtardized the iſſue 
of both his former marriages; they even made it 
treaſon to aſſert their legitimacy, as well as to throw 
any ſlander upon the King, the preſent Queen, or 
their iſſue; they altered the ſucceſſion by ſettling the 
Crown on Henry's iſſoe by Jane Seymour, or any 
ſubſequent wife; and they empowered him, in caſe 
he ſhould die without children, to diſpoſe of the 
Crown by his will or letters-patent—thus obſe- 
quiouſly reſigning the liberties of their conſtitu- 
ents to a cruel and rapacious tyrant. Whoever, 
when required, refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of ſettlement, was declared to be 
guilty of treaſon: a clauſe which eſtabliſhed a ſpe- 
cies of political inquiſition in the kingdom, and 
cauſed a moſt dangerous increaſe of treaſonable ac- 
cuſations. The King was alſo empowered to confer 
on any one by his will, or letters patent, any caſtles, 
honours, liberties, or franchiſes—indefinite words, 
which might have been extended to the diſmem- 
berment of the kingdom, by the erection of princi- 
palities and independent juriſdictions. It was alſo, 
by another act, made treaſon to marry, without the 
King's conſent, any Princeſs related in the firſt de- 
gree to the Crown. 1 * 

This act was occaſioned by the diſcovery of a 
deſign formed by Thomas Howard, brother to 
the Duke of Norfolk, to eſpouſe the Lady Marga- 
ret Douglas, niece to the King, by his ſiſter the 
Queen of Scots, and the Earl of Angus. Howard, 
as well as the young lady, was committed to the 
Tower; ſhe recovered her liberty ſoon after, but he 
died in confinement. An act of attainder was paſſed 
againſt him this ſeſſion. 

A farther acceſſion of power was gained to the 
Crown by a law empowering the King, or any of 
his ſucceſſors, to repeal or annul, by letters-patent, 
whatever act of Parliament had been paſſed before 


he was four and. twenty years of age. Whoever 


maintained the authority of the Biſhop of Rome 
by 
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by word or writ, or endeavoured in any manner to 
reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to the penalty 
of a premunire; that is, his goods were forfeited, 
and he was put out of the protection of the law. 
And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſi- 
aſtical or civil, or received any grant or charter 
from the Crown, and yet refuſed to renounce the 
Pope by oath, was declared to be gujlty of trea- 
ſon. The renunciation preſcribed runs in this ſtile— 
« Fo help me God, all Saints, and the holy Evengeliſts.” 
The Pope had entertained hopes that the diſgrace 
and death of Anne Boleyn would pave the way to 
a reconciliation with the King; but theſe laws 
ſhewed him the fallacy of his expectations. Henry, 
ſecurely eſtabliſhed in the ſeat of deſpotiſm, ſet pa- 
pal cenfures at defiance; and determined to perſiſt in 
a quarrel which he had engaged in from intereſt, not 
principle, and from which he now derived both 
power and emolument. 

The extreme complaiſance of the Convocation, 
which ſat at the ſame time with the Parliament, en- 
couraged him to perſevere in his reſolution of break- 
ing entirely with the Court of Rome, Cromwell 
preſided as Vicar-general at this aſſembly, in which 
there was a great diviſion of ſentiments, though the 
King's authority prevented any open diſplay of ani- 
moſity; and, though the Catholic party expected that, 
on the fallof Queen Anne, that Miniſter's power would 
be conſiderably diminiſhed, they were ſurprized to 
find him ſtill poſſeſs an equal ſhare of Henry's con- 
fidence. With the Vicar-general concurred Cran- 
mer, the Primate; Latimer, Biſhop of Worceſter ; 
Shaxton, of Saliſbury; Hilſey, of Rocheſter; Fox, 
of Hereford ; and Barlow, of St. David's. The 
oppoſite faction was headed by Lee, Archbiſhop of 
York; Stokeſley, Biſhop of London; Tonſtal, of 

Durham; Gardiner, of Wincheſter; Longland, of 
Lincoln ; Sherborne, of Chicheſter; Nix, of Nor- 
wich; and Kite, of Carliſle. The former party 
ſeconded the King's ambition and love of power, 
by their oppoſition to the Pope; while the latter, 
by their adherence to the eſtabliſhed faith, favoured 
thoſe ſpeculative principles which he had choſen to 
avow; and both of them, alternately, had the ad- 
vantage of gaining on his humour, which ſwayed 
his conduct more than either of theſe motives. 

The Church, in general, was averſe to the Refor- 
mation; and the lower Houſe of Convocation 
framed a liſt of opinions in the whole ſixty- ſeven 
which they pronounced erroneous; and which was a 
collection of principles; ſome held by the ancient 
Lollards; others by the modern Proteſtants, or 
Goſpellers, as they were ſometimes called. Theſe 
opinions they. ſent to the Upper Houſe, praying a 
confirmation of the cenſure which they had paſſed 
on them; but, in the preamble of their repreſentation, 
they betrayed a grovelling ſpirit of ſervility, which 
was alone ſufficient to diſgrace their proceedings. 
They ſaid That they intended not to do or ſpeak 
ce any thing which might be unpleaſant to the King, 
« whom they acknowledged their ſupreme head, 
« and whoſe commands they were reſolved to obey; 
« renouncing the Pope's uſurped authority, with 
& all his laws andi inventions, now extinguifhed and 


| © aboliſhed; and addicting themſelves to Almighty 


the abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. 


OF ENGLAND. 


© God and his laws, and unto the King, and the 
ce laws made within his kingdom.“ 

After ſome debates, the Convocation came to 
decide on articles of faith; and their teners bein 
formed after the King's ſyſtem of theology, exhibited 
a curious medley, which wote the appearance of an 
attempt to reconcile the Catholic doctrine with that 
of the Reformers. In imitation of the latter, they 
determined the ſtandard of Faith to conſiſt in the 
Scriptures; and the Three Creeds, the Apoſtolic, 
Nicene, and Athanaſian; while, in conformity with 
the firſt, they admitted Penance and Auricular Con- 
feſſion. No mention was made of Marriage, Ex- 
treme Unction, Confirmation, or Holy Orders, as 
ſacraments: and in this omiſſion the influence of 
the Proteſtants appeared; the ancient doctrine was 
conſulted by the admiſſion of the Real Preſence in 
the Euchariſt; and the principles of the Reformers 
were favoured by aſſerting the terms of Acceptance 
to be the Merits of Chriſt, and the Mercy and Good- 
pleaſure of God. 

The Catholics prevailed in maintaining that the 
uſe of Images was warranted by Scripture; the Pro- 
teſtants, in warning the people againſt Idolatry, and 
The 
ancient faith was adopted in ſupporting the expe- 
diency of praying to Saints; the late innovations, in 
rejecting the peculiar patronage of Saints to any 
trade, profeſſion, or courſe of action. The former 
rites of worſhip, the uſe of Holy Water, Conſecrated 
Bread, Tapers on Candlemas-day, Aſhes on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, Palms on Palm-Sunday, Proſtrations 
before the Croſs on Good-Friday, Hallowings of 
the Font, Exorciſms and Benedictions, were ſtill 
maintained ; but the new refinements, which made 
light of theſe inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, by the 
Convocation's denying that they had any. immedi- 
ate power of remitting Sin, and by it's aſſerting that 
their ſole merit conſiſted in promoting pious and 
devout diſpoſitions in the mind. 

But the moſt curious article is that which regards 
the doctrine of Purgatory: it was as follows. Since, 
according to due order of charity, and the book 
e of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it is 
&« a very good and charitable deed to pray for ſouls 
« departed; and fince ſuch a practice has been 
« maintained in the Church from the beginning, 
« all Biſhops and Teachers ſhould inſtruct ne peo- 
6e ple not to be grieved for the continuance of the 
% fame. But, ſince the place where departed ſouls 
ce are retained before they reach Paradiſe, as well 
ce as the nature of their pains, is left uncertain by 
{© Scripture, all ſuch queſtions are to be ſubmitted 
ce to God, to whoſe mercy it is meet and convenient 
« to commend the deceaſed, truſting that he ac- 
c cepteth our prayers for them.“ 

Theſe articles, when framed by the Convoca- 
tion, and corrected by the King, were ſubſcribed by 
every member of that aſſembly; while, perhaps, 
neither there, nor throughout the whole kingdom, 
could any individual be found, except Henry him- 
ſelf, who had adopted preciſely thoſe very doctrines 
and opinions. For, though the tenets abovemen- 
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tioned do not contain any abſolute contradictions, 
it had happened in England, as in all countries 
where oppoſite factions exiſt, that each party had 
embraced a particular Creed; the Proteſtants were 
unanimous in extending their oppoſition to Rome 
beyond theſe articles; none of the Catholics went fo 
far; and the King, by being able to hold the ba- 
lance between them in ſuch a manner as to make 
either party preponderate at his pleaſure, diſplayed 
an example of uncontrouled deſpotiſm, not to be 
equalled in hiſtory. 

But, though Henry had attained to a degree of 
authority which no Monarch had before dared to 
exerciſe, the late innovations, particularly the diſſo- 
lution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the immi- 
nent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed, had 
excited great diſcontent in the minds of the people, 
and diſpoſed them to revolt. Even ſome of the no- 
bility and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded 
the monaiteries, and who derived fome advantage 
from them, by the proviſions which they afforded 
them for their younger children, murmured at 
their ſuppreſſion. The more ſuperſtitious were 
alarmed for the ſouls of their forefathers, which, 
they believed, mult now lie during many ages in 
the torments of Purgatory, for want of maſſes to 
relieve them. Even the molt moderate condemned 
the injuſtice of aboliſhing pious iaſtitutions, merely 
for the faults of individuals; and, indeed, the iniqui- 
ty of depriving any deſcription of men of poſſeſſions 
legally acquired and holden, without offering them 
an equivalent, muſt have been obvious to every un- 
derſtanding: it was, in fact, a robbery, perpetrated 
with violence, and influenced by rapacity. 

The people, however, though they continued to 
murmur, did not break out into open ſedition, till 
ſtimulated by the Clergy, both regular and ſecular, 
who were diſguſted with the perſon of the Vicar- 
general, and alarmed at the new and unlimited au- 
thority with which he was veſted. Cromwell pub- 
liſhed, in the King's name, without the conſent 
either of Parliamentor Convocation, an ordonnance, 
by which he retrenched many of the ancient holy 
days; prohibited ſeveral ſuperſtitions that were pro- 
ductive of emolument to the Clergy, ſuch as Pil- 
grimages, Images, and Reliques; and even ordered 
the incumbents in the pariſhes to ſet apart a con- 
ſiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, and 
for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 
pariſh. The ſecular Prieſts, finding themſelves 
thus reduced to a grievous ſervitude, inſtilled into 
the minds of the people thoſe diſcontents which they 
had long harboured in their own boſoms. 


The firſt ſignal of revolt was given in Lincoln- 


ſhire; where Dr. Mackrel, Prior of Barlings, in 
the diſguiſe of a mean mechanic, and under the 
aſſumed name of Captain Cobler, placed himſelf 
at the head of the inſurgents, who amounted to 
more than twenty thouſand men. This numerous 
army, however, evinced little diſpoſition of pro- 
ceeding to extremities againſt the King, whoſe au- 
thority ſtil] ſeemed to keep them in awe. They 
acknowledged him to be Supreme Head of the 
Church of England: but they cope of ſup- 
Vor. II. 


preſſing the monaſteries; of evil counſellors; of 
perſons raiſed from mean ſtations to offices of high 
truſt and dignity; of the danger to which the plate 
and jewels of their parochial churches were expoſed; 
and they prayed the King to conſult the Nobles 
of the realm concerning the redreſs of theſe griev- 
ances. The King, obeying the fiſt impulſe of his 
imperious mind, publiſhed a ſevere anſwer to this 
remonſtrance; and ſent the Duke of Brandon, with 
a body of troops, to reduce them to ſubmiſſion. 
Though this conduct only tended to enflame the 
multitude, ſeveral of the gentry, whom the popu- 
lace had conſtrained to take part with them, main- 
tained a correſpondence with the Duke; and in- 
formed him, that the adoption of more gentle 
meafures would probably put an end to the inſur- 
rection without any effuſion of blood. Suffolk im- 
parted this news to the King; and Henry, having 
received information of a new rebellion in the north, 
publiſhed an amneſty in favour of the Lincolnſhire 
inſurgents, who ſoon diſperſed. Mackrel, how- 
ever, and ſome of their leaders, fell into the King's 
hands, and were executed; and a few of the moſt 
determined joined the revolters in Yorkſhire. 

The northern rebels were more numercus than 
thoſe of Lincolnſhire; and, from their being more 
accuſtomed to arms, as well as from their vicinity 
to the Scots, who might be tempted to take advan- 
tage of theſe diſorders, were infinitely more for- 
midable. They were commanded by a gentleman 
named Robert Aſke: they called their enterprize 
The Pilgrimage of Grace; ſome Prieſts marched 
before them in the habit of their order, carrying 
croſſes in their hands: in their banners was inter- 
woven a Crucifix, with the repreſentation of a Cha- 
lice, and of the Five Wounds of Chriſt; they wore 
on their ſleeve an emblem of the Five Wounds, with 
the name of J:svs wrought in the middle. They 
all ſwore that they had entered upon the Pilgrimage 
of Grace from no other motive than their love to 
God, their care of the King's perſon and iſſuc, 
their deſire of purifying the Nobility, of drivirg 
baſe-born perſons from about the King, of reſtoring 


the Church, and of ſuppreſſing Hereſy. Allured 
by theſe ſpecious pretences, about forty thouſand 


men, from Yorkſhire, Du ham, Lancaſter, and the 
neighbouring counties, flocked to their ſtandard; 
and their zeal, not leſs than their — hlled the 
Court with apprehenſions. 

The Earl of Shrewſbury, moved by an earneſt 
zeal for the King's ſervice, did not wait for a com- 
miſſion, but immediately began to raiſe forces, in 
order to oppoſe the rebels, who made an unſucceſs- 
ful attack on the Caſtle of Skipton, which was gal- 
lantly defended by the Earl of Cumberland. Sir 
Ralph Evers alſo repulſed them from Scarborough 
Caſtle; while Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, the 
King's coulin-german, levied a body of troops, in 


purſuance of an order from Court. The rebels, 


however, ſucceeded in their attacks both on Hull 
and York; and, laying ſiege to Pomfret Caſtle, into 
which the Archbiſhop of York and Lord Darcy had 
thrown themſelves, that fortreſs was ſoon ſurrendered 


| to their arms; and the Prelate and the Nobleman, 
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by this means, obtained a pretext of yielding to | partly ſtricken with ſuperſlition at being thus again 


force in joining the rebels; though, in fact, they 
only complied with their own ſecret inclinations, 
which were highly favourable to the revolt. 

The Duke of Norfolk received the appointment 
of General of the King's forces againſt the northern 
inſurgents; and, as he had headed that party at 
Court which adhered to the eſtabliſhed faith, he 
was alſo ſuſpected of bearing ſome favour to the 
cauſe he was ſent to oppoſe; though his conduct 
certainly affords no reaſonable grounds for a ſuſpi- 
cion of this nature. He encamped near Doncaſter, 
after having formed a junction with the Earl of 
Shrewſbury; and, as his army ſcarcely exceeded 
five thouſand men, he fixed on a poſt where his 
front was ſecured by a river, fordable only in one 
place, which he meant to defend againſt the rebels. 
They had intended to attack him in the morning; 
bur, during the night, there fell ſuch heavy rains, 
as rendered the river utterly impaſſable; and Nor- 
folk wiſely embraced the opportunity which this 


delay afforded him to enter into treaty with them. 
In order to pave the way for negotiation, he ſent | 


them a herald, who was received with great cere- 
mony by their leader, Aſke, ſeated on a chair of 


ſtate between the Archbiſhop of York and Lord | 


Darcy. It was agreed, that two gentlemen ſhould 
be diſpatched to the King with propoſals from the 


rebels; and Henry purpoſely delayed giving an 


anſwer, and allured them with the hopes of entire 
ſatisfaction, in expectation that neceflity would foon 
compel them to diſperſe. Being informed that his 
artifice had in a great meaſure ſucceeded, he re- 
quired them inſtantly to lay down their arms, and 
ſubmit to mercy; promiſing a pardon to all, except 
ix, whom he named, and four whom he reſerved 
to himſelf the power of naming. But, though the 
want of ſubſiſtence had induced the greater part of 


the rebels to depart, they had entered into the moſt | 


folemn engagements to return to their ſtandards, in 
caſe the King's anſwer ſhould not prove ſatisfactory. 
Norfolk, therefore, ſoon found himſelf reduced to 
the ſame difficulty as before; and he again opened 
a negotiation. with the leaders of the inſurgents. 
He engaged them to ſend three hundred perſons to 
Doncaſter, with propoſals for an accommodation; 
and he hoped to diſſeminate diſcord among them 
by the means of intrigue, and the influence of ſe- 
parate intereſts. Aſke himſelf, intending to be one 
of the deputies, required a hoſtage for his ſecurity; 
but the King, when conſulted, replied, that he knew 
no gentleman, or other, whom he eſteemed ſo little 
as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The 
demands of the rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Nor- 
folk rejected them; and they again prepared to de- 
cide the conteſt by arms. They were as formidable 
as ever, both by their numbers and ſpirit; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall rivulet which lay between 
them and the Royal army, Norfolk had great reaſon 
to dread the effects of their fury. But, while they 


were preparing to paſs the ford, rain fell a ſecond 


time in ſuch abundance, as made it impracticable | infliction of puniſhments, the King publiſhed an- 


for them to execute their deſign; and the populace, 
partly reduced to neceſſity by want of proviſions, 


diſappointed by the ſame accident, ſuddenly gif. 
perſed themſelves. The Duke of Norfolk, having 
previouſly received the neceſſary powers, forwarded 
the diſperſion by the promiſe of a general amneſty; 
and the King ratified this act of political clemency, 
He publiſhed, however, a manifeſts againſt the 
rebels; and an anſwer to their complaints, couched 
in terms of deſpotic inſolence, well ſuited to his 
tyrannical diſpoſition, After telling them that they 
ought no more to pretend to give a judgment with 
regard to government than a blind man with regard 
to colours, he added—< And we, with our whole 
« Council, think it right ſtrange that ye, who be 
© but brutes and inexpert folk, do take upon you: 
ce to appoint us, who be meet or not for our 
« council!” 

As this pacification was not likely to be of long 
continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern parts, in 
order to exact a general ſubmifſion. Lord Darcy, 
as well as Aſke, was ſent for to Court; and the 
former, upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was 
thrown into priſon. Nothing but complaints were 
heard throughout the kingdom. A new inſurrec- 
tion broke out, headed by two gentlemen of the 


north, named Muſgrave and Til>y, who beſieged 


Carliſle with an army of eight thouſand men; but, 
meeting with a warm reception, they were obliged 
to retire, and were intercepted in their retreat by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who ſoon put them to flight. 
All their officers—except Muſgrave, who efcaped— 
being made priſoners, were inſtantly put to death 
by martial law, to the number of ſeventy perſons. 
An attempt, made by Sir Francis Bigot and Halam, 
to ſurprize Hull, met with no better fucceſs; and 
ſeveral other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance 
of Norfolk. The King, enraged by theſe multi- 
plied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 


general pardon which he had granted; and, like a 


true tyrant, made the innocent ſuffer for the guilty. 
Norfolk, by the command of his maſter, ſpread 
the royal banner; and, wherever he thought pro- 


per, executed martial law in the puniſhment of 


offenders. Beſides Aſke, leader of the ſecond in- 


ſurrection, Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, 
Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Ni- 
cholas Tempeſt, William Lumley, and many others, 
were committed to priſon; and moſt of them were 


condemned and executed. Lord Huſſey was found 
guilty as an accomplice in the inſurrection of Lin- 
colnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln, Lord 


Darcy, though he pleaded compulſion, and ap- 
pealed for his juſtification to a long life ſpent in the 
ſervice of the Crown, ſuffered decapitation on Tower 


Hill. Before his execution, he accufed Norfolk of 
having ſecretly encouraged the rebels; but Henry, 
either fenſible of that Nobleman's ſervices, and 


convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to offend one of 


ſuch extenſive power and great capacity, rejected 
the information. Being at length fatiated with the 


other general pardon, to which he faithfully adhered ; 
though, probably, more through fear than inclina- 
. Non: 
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tion: and he complied with one of the demands 


which had been made by the inſurgents, in the 
erection, by patent, of a court of juſtice at York, 
for the deciſion of law- ſuits in the northern coun- 
ties. | 

During theſe tranſactions, a new rupture had oc- 
curred on the continent, between the Emperor and 
the French Monarch, owing to the death of Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, and the ſubſequent pretenſions of 
Francis to the ſovereignty of the vacant Dutchy. 
Charles, unprepared for war, continued for ſome 
time to amuſe the King of France with a negotia- 
tion; in the courſe of which he inſinuated his wil- 
lingneſs to cede the Dutchy of Milan to his third 
ſon, the Duke of Angouleme: but, when he had 
made every neceſlary preparation, he publicly in- 
ſulted the French Ambaiidors at Rome, in the 
preſence of the Pope and Cardinals, by uttering 
the moſt indecent invectives againſt their Sovereign, 
which he concluded by challenging Francis to ſin- 
gle combat. But,” ſaid Charles, * ſhould he, 
c by declining this method of terminating our dif- 
ce ferences, render war inevitable, nothing ſhall di- 
« vert me from proſecuting it to ſuch extremity, 
* as ſhall reduce one of us to be the pooreſt gen- 
cc tleman in his own dominions. Nor do I fear 
cc that it will be on me this misfortune ſhall fall; 
cc J enter upon action with the faireſt proſpect of 
« ſucceſs; the juſtice of my cauſe, the union of my 
cc ſubjects, the number and valour of my troops, 
ce the experience and fidelity of my generals, all 
« conſpire to enſure it. Of all theſe advantages 
ce the King of France is deſtitute; and, were my 
ce reſources no more certain, and my hopes of vic- 
© tory no better founded than his, I would in- 
ce ſtantly throw myſelf at his feet, and with folded 
© hands, and a rope about my neck, implore his 
c« mercy.” 

Charles, ſoon after this, entered Provence at the 
head of fifty thouſand men; but the prudent mea- 
ſures adopted by Francis, from the advice of the 
Mareſchal Montmorency, who was entruſted with 
the execution of thera, defeated all his endeavours. 
The country being entirely deſolated and ſtripped 
of all poſſible means of ſubſiſtence, the Imperial 
troops ſuffered daily diminution from ſickneſs, fa- 
mine, and fatigue; and, after an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on Marſeilles, and ſome other efforts equally 
fruitleſs, Charles was compelled to retire into Italy 
with the broken remains of his forces. Another 
army of Imperialiſts, near thirty thouſand ſtrong, 
which invaded France on the ſide of the Nether- 
lands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, made no greater 
progreſs, but retreated upon the approach of a 
French army. At length, his treaſury being ex- 
hauſted, all his deſigns baffled, and all his efforts 
repulſed; Charles, after having ſo arrogantly boaſt- 
ed of victory, was obliged to ſubmit to an inglo- 
rious truce for ten years, which was concluded at 
Nice on the eighteenth of June, in the year 1538, 
under the mediation of the Pope. 

A few days after the truce was ſigned, the Em- 
peror ſet ſail for Barcelona, but was driven by con- 
trary winds to the Iſland of St, Margaret, on the 


| coaſt of Provence. When Francis—who happened 


to be not far diſtant—heard of this, he conſidered it 
as an office of civility to invite him to take ſhelter in 
his dominions; and propoſed a perſonal interview 
with him at Aigues-Mortes. The Emperor, who 
would not be outdone by his rival in complaiſance, 
inſtantly repaired thither. As ſoon as he caſt an- 
chor in the road, Francis, without waiting to ſettle 
any point of ceremony, but relying implicitly on the 
Emperor's honour for his ſecurity, viſited him on 
board his galley, and was received and entertained 
with the warmeſt demonſtrations of eſteem and affec- 
tion. Next day the Emperor repaid the. confidence 
which the King had placed in him: he landed at 
Aigues-Mortes, with as little precaution, and met 
with a reception equally cordial, He remained on 
ſhore during the night; and, in both viſits—ſays 
Monſieur de la Rivoire, in his account of this 
ſingular interview—they vied with each other in 
expreſſions of reſpect and friendſhip. After twen- 
ty years of open hoſtilities, or of ſecret enmity; af- 
ter ſo many injuries reciprocally inflifted or endured; 
after having formally given the lye, and challenged 
one another to ſingle combat; after the Emperor 
had ſo publicly inveighed againſt Francis, as a Prince 
void of honour and integrity; and Francis had ac- 
cuſed him as acceſſary to the murder of his eldeſt 
ſon—who died in 1536, and was by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have been poiſoned by his cup-bearer, the Count 
de Montecuculi; though it is molt probable they are 
right who attribute his death to his having drunk tov 
freely of cold water, after overheating himſelf at 
tennis—ſuch an interview appears altogether ſingu- 
lar, and even unnatural. But the hiſtory of theſe 
Monarchs, as the learned modern Hiſtorian - ot 
Charles's reign has remarked, abounds with ſur- 
prizing tranſitions: from implacable enmity they 
appeared to paſs, in a moment, to the moſt cordial 
reconciliation; from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt to perfect 
confidence; and from practiſing all the dark arts of 
an inſidious policy, they could aſſume, of a ſudden, 
the liberal and open manners of two gallant gentle- 
men. 5 
While theſe events were paſſing on the continent, 
Henry was gratified by the birth of a ſon, at Hamp- 
ton Court, on the twelfth of October 1537, who 
was baptized by the name of Edward. The Queen 
died two days after her delivery: but a ſon had fo 
long been the object of Henry's moſt ardent wiſhes, 
and was now become ſo neceſſary, in order to pre- 
vent diſputes with regard to the ſucceſſion, after the 
acts declaring the illegitimacy of the two Princeſſes, 
that the King's affliction was drowned in his joy, and 
he expreſſed great ſatisfaction on the occaſion. The 
Prince, when not fix days old, was created Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and Earl of Cheſter, 
Sir Edward Seymour, the Queen's brother, for- 
merly made Lord Beauchamp, was now raiſed to 
the dignity of Earl of Hereford; Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, High-admiral, was created Ear] of 
Southampton; Sir William Poulett, Lord St. John; 
and Sir John Ruſſel, Lord Ruſſel. | 
During the war between the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, an event had occurred, which abated, in ſome 
degree, 
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degree, the warmth and cordiality of friendſhip 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the latter and 
the King of England. James the Fifth, of Scot- 
land, an enterprizing young Prince, having heard of 
the Emperor's intention to invade Provence, was fo 
fond of ſhewing that he did not yield to any of his 
anceſtors, in the fincerity of his attachment to the 
French Crown, and ſo eager to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by ſome military exploit, that he levied a body of 
troops, with an intention of leading them in perſon 
to the aſſiſtance of the King of France. But, though 
fome unfortunate circumſtances prevented him from 
taking any troops with him, nothing could divert 
him from going himſelf. Immediately upon his 
landing, he haſtened to Provence; but had been ſo 
long detained in his voyage, that he came too late 
to have any ſhare in the military operations. Fran- 
cis, however, was fo highly pleaſed with his zeal, 
and no les with his manners and converſation, that 
he could not refuſe him his daughtes Magdalen, 
whom he demanded in marriage; and the nuptials 
were accordingly celebrated in the month of January 
1537. It mortified Henry extremely to ſee z Prince, 
of whom he was ſo immoderately jealous, form an 
alliance from which he derived ſuch an acceſſion of 
reputation as well as ſecurity; though he could not 
with decency oppoſe Francis in the diſpoſal of his 
daughter on a Monarch deſcended. from a race of 
Princes the moſt ancient and faithful allies of the 
French Crown. But, when James, on the ſudden 
death of Magdalen, demanded, as his ſecond wife, 
Mary of Guiſe, he warmly ſolicited Francis to re- 
ject his ſuit; and, in order to diſappoint him, aſked 
that lady in marriage for himſelf. When Francis 
_ preferred the Scottiſh: King's ſincere courtſhip to his 
artful and malevolent propoſal, he diſcovered great 
diſſatisfaction, The pacification agreed upon at 
Nice, and the familiar interview of the two rivals 
at Aigues-Mortes, filled Henry's mind with new 
ſuſpicions, as if Francis had altogether renounced 
his friendſhip for the fake of new connections with 
the Emperor. Charles, thoroughly acquainted with 
the temper of the Engliſh King, and watchful to 
obſerve all the ſhiftings and caprices of his paſſions, 
thought this a favourable opportunity of renewing 
the ancient amity which had ſubſiſted between thern. 
By the death of Queen Catharine, whoſe intereft 
the Emperor could not with decency have aban- 
doned, the chief cauſe of their diſcord was removed; 
ſo that, without touching upon the delicate queſtion 


of her divorce, he was now at liberty to adopt what 


meaſures he thought effectual for regaining Henry's 
good-will, For this purpoſe, he began with pro- 
poſing ſeveral marriage-treaties to the King. He 
offered his niece, a daughter of the King of Den- 
mak, to Henry himſelf; he demanded the Princefs 
Mary for one of the Princes of Portugal; and was 
even willing to receive her—if the Memoirs of 
Ribier may be relied on—as the King's illegitimate 
daughter. Though none of theſe projected alli- 
ances ever took place, or perhaps were ever ſe 
rioully intended, they occaſioned ſuch frequent in- 
tercourſe between the courts, and ſo many reciprocal 


profeſſions of civility and uſteem, as conſiderably 
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blunted the edge of Henry's rancour againſt the 
Emperor, 

About this time, Henry evinced a defire of ce. 
menting an union with the German Proteſtants; 
and for that purpoſe ſent Chriſtopher Mount to x 
Congreſs which they held at Brunſwick: but that 
Miniſter made no great progreſs in his negotiation, 
The Princes of the league wiſhed to know to what 
articles in their Confeſſion Henry was averſe; and 
they fent new Ambaſſadors to him, who had orders 
not only to negotiate, but to diſpute. They endea- 
voured to convince the King that he was guilty of 
a miſtake in adminiſtering in one kind only, in al- 
lowing private Maſles, and in requiring the Celibacy 
of the Clergy. Henry, far from acknowledging 
his error, was highly offended at their preſumption 
m daring to preſeribe rules to fo great a Monarch, 
and ſuch a profound T heologian. He found abun- 
dance of arguments and fyllogifms to defend his 
cauſe; and he diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors without 
coming to any conelufion, Jealous allo left his 
own ſubjects ſhould acquire ſufficient fkiil in theo- 
logy to queſtion his tenets, he uſed great precaution 
in publiſhing that Tranſlation of the Scriptures 
which was finiſhed this year. He would only ailow 
a copy of it to be depoſited in ſome pariſh- churches, 
where it was fixed by a chain; and he took care to 
inform the people, by proclamation, © That this 
© indulgence was not the effect of his duty, but of 
© his goodneſs and hberality to them ; who, there- 
fore, ſhould uſe it moderately, for the increaſe 
of virtue, not of ſtrife: and he ordered, that no 
man fhould read the Bible aloud, ſo as to diſturb 
the Prieſt while he ſang maſs; nor preſume to 
expound doubtful places, without advice from 
ce the learned.“ 

There was only one particular in which Henry 
was quite deciſive, and that was the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the monaſteries: a meaſure which he was 
induced to adopt by his unprincipled rapacity. 
The preſent opportunity ſeemed favourable for thac 
important undertaking, while the ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion fortified and increaſed the Royal au- 
thority; and, as ſome of the Abbots were ſuſpected 
of having encouraged the inſurrection, and of main- 
taining a correſpondence with the inſurgents, the 
King's reſentment was farther incited by that mo- 
tive. A new viſitation was appointed of all the 
monafteries in England; and, a pretence only being 
wanted for their fuppreſſion, it was eaſy for a Prince, 
poſſeſſed: of ſuch unlimited power, and wholly un- 
reſtrained by any ſentiments of honour or juſtice, 
either to find or to feign one. 

The Abbots and Monks Knew the danger to 
which they were expoſed; and having learned, by 
the example of the inferior monaſteries, that no- 
thing could withſtand the King's will, they were 
moſt of them induced, tn expectation of better 
treatment, to make a voluntary refignation of their 
houfes, Where promiſes failed to produce the de- 
fired effect, menaces, and even extreme violence, 
were employed; and as ſeveral of the Abbots, ſince 
the breach with Rome, had been nominated by the 
Court, with a view to this event, the King's inten- 

tions 
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tions were effected with greater facility. Some, 
alſo, having ſeeretly embraced the doctrine of the 
Reformation, were glad to be freed from their vous; 
and, on the whole, the deſign was conducted with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than two years the King 
had got poſſeſſion of all the monaſtic revenues. 

In ſeveral places, particularly in the county of 
Oxford, great intereſt was made to preſerve ſome 


convents of women, whole lives were ſaid to be 


irreproachable. Nor, indeed, were plauſive pre- 
tences wanting to exempt them from the general 
deſtruction; as they ſerved for 1teceptacles to thoſe 
women of quality who, failing of a ſettlement in 
the married ſtate, had really no rank in life which 
they properly filled. In ſuch caſes, a convent cer- 
tainly atiorded a retreat, both honourable and agree- 
able, from the inutility, and often want, which at- 
rended their ſituation : but the King was determined 
to make no diſtinction. As his conduct was not 
founded on principle, it was not likely to be biaſſed 
by reaſon; the avolition, therefore, of monaſteries 
of every denomination was finally reſolved on. 
The better to reconcile the people to this im- 
portant innovation, he cauſed reports to be pro- 
pagated—either true or falſe, thongh probably a 
mixture of truth and falſhood—of che flagrant en- 
ormities committed by Friars and Nuns in many 
of the convents; where every crime which the moſt 
unreſtrained gratification of the moſt impure defies 
could poſſibly give birth to, is ſaid to have been 
committed: aggravated alſo by ſuch unprincipled 
violations of nature as are too groſs to be mentioned. 
But, as the King was aware that the profligacy, 


however abandoned, of the members of a com 


munity, is alone inſufficient to juſtify a condemna- 
tion of the inſtitution itſelf, and that the people 
would rather conſider theſe diſcourſes as power ful 
inducements to correction and improvement than 
as adequate motives to deſtruction, he adopted a 
more effectual expedient for the. removal of their 
prejudices. This was the expoſure of monkiſh 
impoſture, by holding up to their ridicule thoſe 
reliques, images, and other inſtruments of ſuper- 
ſtition, which had hitherto formed the chief objects 
of their veneration. In the ſacred repoſitories of 
different convents were found, among a variety 
of ſimilar curioſities, an Angel with one wing, that 
brought over the head of the ſpear that picrced the 
ſide of Jeſus Chtiſt; the Parings of St. Edmond's 
Toes; ſome of the Coals which roaſted St, Law- 
rence; the Girdle of the Virgin, which was ſhewn 
in eleven different places; the Felt of St. Thomas 
of Lancaſter, an infallible cure for the head- ach; 
part of the Shirt of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
held in high eſtimation by pregnant women; ſome 
Reliques which ſerved as an excellent preventative 


againſt rain; and others, conſidered as a remedy to 


weeds i in corn. 

There were allo diſcovered, in the monaſteries, 
ſome remedies of a more artificial nature. At Hales, in 
the county of Glouceſter, there had beenſhewn, during 
ſeveralages, the Blood of Chriſt, brought from Jeru- 
ſalem: areliquewhich, as it will eaſily be ſuppoſed, was 
3 with the higheſt veneration. A miraculous 

Vol. II. 


| circumſtance alſo attended this miraculous relique : 


the ſacred blood was not viſible to any one in mortal 
lin, even when ſet before him; and, till he per- 
formed good works ſufficient for his abſolution, it 
would not deign to diſcover itſelf to him. At the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, a detection of this 
ingenious contrivance took place. It was no other 
chan the blood of a duck, depoſited in a phial, and 
renewed weekly; one fide of which conſiſted of 
thin and tranſparent chryſtal, the other thick and 
opaque : it was placed near the altar, ſo as to be 
turned occaſionally by thoſe ipiritual jugglets, ac- 
cording to the bounty of the pilgrim or votary by 
whom 1: was adored. 

A miracilous Crucifix had been kept at Boxley, 
in Kent, and was diſtinguiſned by the appellation 
of The Reed of Grace. The lips, eyes, and head, 
of the image, moved on the approach of it's vo- 
taries. Hilſey, Biſhop of Rocieſter, broke the 
crucifix at St. Paul's Crols, and publicly expoſed 
to the inſpection of the people the ſecret ſprings and 
wheels which ſerved to fer it in motion. A great 
wooden Idol, revered in Wales, called Dardel Ga- 
therin, was alſo brought to London, and cut in 
pieces; and, by a crugl refinement in vengeance, 
it was employed as fuel to burn Friar Foreſt, who 
was ſcatenced to the ſtake for denying the Supre- 
macy, and for fome pretended hereſies. A Finger 
of St. Andrew, covered with a thin plate of filrer, 
had been pawned by a convent at Weftacre for forty 
pounds; but, as the King's commiſſioners refuſed 
to redeem it, people made the. poor creditor an 
object of deriſion, on account of his pledge. 

But, of all the inſtruments of ancient ſuperſtition, 
none were deſtroyed with ſo much zeal—nor, in- 
deed, did any ft deſtruction more—as the Shrine 
of Thomas a Becket, commonly called . Themas 
of Canterbury, As this Saint had been indebted 
for his canonization to his ſtrenuous ſupport of 
clerical uſurpations, in oppoſition to the conſti- 
tutional rights of ſovereignty, the Monks had ex- 
tremely encouraged the devotion of pilgrimages 
towards his tomb; and numberleſs were the mira- 
cles which they pretended his reliques wrought in 
favour of his devout votaries. They raiſed his 
body once a year; and the day on which this cere- 
mony was performed—which was called the Day 
of his Tranſlation—was a general holiday. Every 
fiftieth year there was celebrated a Jubilee to his 
honour, which laſted fiſteen days: plenary indul- 
gences were then granted ro all that viſited his 
tomb; and a hundred thoutand pilgrims have been 
regiſtered at a time in Canterbury, The devotion 
towards him had, in that place, entirely effaced the 
adoration of the Deity, and even that of the Virgin, 
At God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered, in 
one year, three pounds two ſhillings and ſix-pence 
at the Virgin's, ſixty-three pounds five ſhillings and 
ſix-pence; at St. Thomas's, eight hundred and 
thirty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and three- pence. 
But, next year, the diſproportion was ſtill greater: 
there was not a penny offered at God's altar; the 
Virgin's gained only four pounds one ſhilling and 


eight pence; but St. Thomas's had got for his ſhare 
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nine hundred and fifty-four pounds ſix ſhillings and 
three- pence. Lewis the Seventh of France had 
made a pilgrimage” to this miraculous tomb, and 
had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, eſteemed the 
richeſt in Chriſtendom. This preſumptuous Saint 
was ſo obnoxious to Henry, that he did not content 
himfelf with the ſimple demolition of his ſhrine, 
but cited St. Thomas to appear in court, where he 
was tried and condemned as a traitor, The King 
then ordered his name to be ſtricken out of the 
Calendar, the office for his feſtival to be expunged 
from all breviaries, his bones to be burned, and che 
aſhes to be ſcattered in the air. 

On the whole, the King, at different times, ſup- 
preſſed ſix hundred and forty-five monaſteries; of 
which twenty-eight had Abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat 
in Parliament. Ninety colleges were demoliſhed 
in the kingdom, two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy-four chantries and free chapels, and a hun- 
dred and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe 
eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred and ſixty- 
one thouſand one hundred pounds. It is worthy 
of obſervation, that all the lands, poſſeſſions, and 
revenue, of England had, a little before this period, 
been rated at four millions a year; ſo that the te- 
venues of the Monks, even comprehending the 
ſmaller monaſteries, did not exceed the twentieth 
part of the national income: a ſum greatly inferior 
to the general computation. The lands belonging 
to the convents were uſually let at very low rents; 
and the farmers, who regarded themſelves as a 
ſpecies of proprietors, always took care to renew 
their leaſes before they expired. 

Theſe violent exertions of authority excited great 
murmurs in every part of the kiggdom; and men 
began to diſcover that Priors and oaks, who were 
only truſtees or tenants for life, could not by any 
deed, however voluntary, transfer to the King the 
excluſive property of their eſtates. In order to 
reconcile the people to ſuch extraordinary innova- 
tions, they were told that the King would never 
thenceforth have occaſion to levy taxes, but would 


be able, from the abbey-lands alone, to bear, during | 


war as well as peace, the whole charges of govern- 
ment. While ſuch topics were employed to ap- 
peaſe the people, Henry took an effectual method 
of intereſting the nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs 
of his meaſures: he either made a gift of the re- 
venues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, 
or fold them at low prices, or exchanged them for 
other lands on very diſadvantageous terms. He 
was ſo profuſe in the diſtribution of this ill-gotten 
wealth—for his rapacity rather proceeded from ex- 
travagance than avarice—that he is ſaid to have 
given a woman the whole revenue of a convent, as 
a reward for making a pudding which happened to 
pleaſe his palate: he alſo ſettled penſions on the Ab- 
bots; and gave each Monk a yearly penſion of eight 
marks. He ere&ed ſix new Biſhopries—Weft- 
minſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
and Glouceſter—of which five ſubſiſt at this day; 
and, by all theſe means of expence and diffipation, 
the profit which the King reaped by the ſeizure of 


church-lands fell much fhort of vulgar opitii6n. 
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He was branded as the moſt infamous and facri- 
legious tyrant that ever diſgraced humanity. They 
| accuſed him of violating the aſhes of the dead, which 
even the heathens had revered; of waging war 


a 


of future favours, he confereed on firm the Deanery 


As the ruin of convents had been foreſcen ſome 
years before it happened, the Monks had taken 
care to ſecrete moſt of their ſtock, furniture, and 
plate; fo that the ſpoils of the great monaſteries bore - 
no kind of proportion, in theſe reſpects, to thoſe 
of the ſmaller. 

Beſides the land poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, the 
regular Clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the 
benefices of England, and of the tythes annexed 
to them; and cheſe were alſo at this time transferred 
to the Crown, and by that means paſſed into the 
hands of laymen: an abuſe which many zealous 
churchmen regarded as the moſt criminal ſacrilege. 
The Monks were formerly much at their eaſe in 
England: the Abbey of Chertſey, in Surrey, though 
it contained only fourteen Monks, poſſeſſed ſeven 
hundred and forty-four pounds a year; and that of 
Furneſe, in the county of Lincoln, which contained 
about thirty, was valued: at nine hundred and ſixty 
pounds a year. In order to diſſipate their revenues, 
and acquire popularity, the Monks lived in a hoſ- 
pitable manner; and, beſides the poor maintained 
from their offals, there were many decayed gentle- 
men, who paſſed their lives in travelling fiom con- 
vent to convent, and were entirely ſubſiſted at the 
tables of the Friars. The King, not to give offence 
by too ſudden an innovation in this reſpect, bound 
the new proprietors of abbey-lands to ſupport the an- 
cient hoſpitality ; but this engagement was fulfilled 
in very few places, and for a very ſhort time. 

No ſooner was intelligence of theſe proceedings 
received at Rome, than the whole city was filled 
with ſatires and libels againſt the perſon and conduct 
of Henry. The Pope was at laſt induced to publiſh 
the bull which had been paſſed againſt the King; 
and, in a public manner, he delivered over his ſoul 
to the devil, and his dominionsto the firſt invader. 


againſt Heaven and the Saints; of ſacrificing con- 
ſecrated Prieſts to his ſavage cruelty and revenge; 
and of pilfering all that the devotion of former ages 
had dedicated to God and his ſervice. He was again 
compared to the moſt furious perſecutors of anti- 
quity : but particularly 1eproached with his reſem- 
blance to the Emperor Julian; whom, it was ſaid, 
he imitated in his apoſtacy and learning, though he 
was inferior to him in point of morality. Henry 
could diſtinguiſh, in ſome of theſe libels, the ſtile and 
animoſity of his kinſman Pole; and he was thence 
mcited to vent his rage, by every poſſible expedient, 
on that famous Cardinal. 

REGINALD DE La PoLE, or REGINALD POLE, was 
deſcended from the Royal Family, being fourth ſon 
of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the Duke 
of Clarence. His early youth was marked by ſtrong 
indications of that ſuperior genius and generous diſ- 
poſition by which he was fo much diſtinguiſhed 
during his whole life. Henry, having coficeived 
great friendſhip for him, intended to raife him to 
the higheſt eccleſiaftical dignities; and, as a pledge 
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of Exeter, the better to ſupport him in his educa- 
tion. Pole was proſecuting his ſtudies in the Uni- 
verſity of Paris at the time when the King ſolicited 
the ſuffrages of that learned body in favour of his 
divorce ; but, though applied to by the Engliſh 
agent, he declined taking any part in the affair, 
Henry bore this neglect with more temper than he 
uſually diſplayed on ſimilar occaſions: he till al- 
lowed him to poſſeſs his deanery, and gave him 
permiſſion to finiſh his ſtudies at Padua. He even 
paid him ſome court, in order to ſuperinduce his 
concurrence with his meaſures; and wrote to him, 
while he was at that univerſity, defiring him to give 
his opinion freely with regard to the meaſures re- 
.cently adopted in England for the abolition of the 
Papal authority. Pole had, by this time, contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with all perſons eminent for 
dignity or merit in Italy; among whom were Sa- 
dolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true taſte and 
learning: and he was moved by theſe connections, 
as well as by religious zeal, to treat Henry with leſs 
reſpect than a juſt ſenſe of gratitude ſhould have 
inſpired. He replied, by writing a Treatiſe on The 
Unity of the Church; in which he inveighed againſt 
the King's ſupremacy, his divorce, his ſecond mar- 
riage, and even went ſo far as to exhort the Emperor 
ro revenge on him the injury done to the Imperial 
family and to the Catholic cauſe. 
Though Henry was extremely enraged at this 
inſult, he concealed his reſentment; and ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Pole, deſiring him to return to England, in 
order to explain certain abſtruſe paſſages in his book, 
which he was unable to comprehend : but Pole 
knew the King too well to be deceived by this ſpe- 
cious appearance of moderation, and reſolved to 
remain in Italy, where he was an object of univerſal 
eſteem. 

Both the Pope and Emperor held themſelves. 
obliged to make a ſuitable proviſion for a man of 
Pole's eminence and dignity; who, in ſupport of 
their cauſe, had facrificed all his pretenſions to for- 
rune in his own country. He was accordingly 
created a Cardinal; and, though he took no higher 
orders than thoſe of a Deacon, he was ſent Legate 
into Flanders about the year 1536. Henry was 
ſenſible that Pole's chief intention, in chuſing that 
employment, was to foment the mutinous diſpo- 
ſition of the Engliſh Catholics; and he therefore 
made ſuch ſerious remonſtrances to the Queen of 
Hungary, Regent of the I ow Countries, that ſhe 
diſmiſſed the Legate, without ſuffering him to ex- 
erciſe his functions. The enmity between Henry 
and the Cardinal now became open and avowed: 
Pole is even ſuſpected of having aſpired to the 
crown, by means of a marriage with the Princeſs 
Mary; and the correfpondence he maintained in 
England gave juft cauſe of alarm to the King. 
Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, had entered into a 
confpiracy with him; as had alſo Sir Edward Nevil, 
brother to Lord Abergavenny; Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Maſter of Horfe, and Knight of the Garter; Henry 
de la Pole, Lord Montacute; and Sir Geoffrey de 
h Pole, brothers to the Cardinal. Thefe perſons 
were indicted, tried, and convicted, before Lord 
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Audley, who preſided at the trial in the capacity 


of High Steward. They were all executed, except 
Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, who had revealed the 
conſpiracy to the King. 

The total abolition of the Pope's authority in 
England had led tlie favourers of the Reformation 
to believe that Henry's oppoſition would extend to 
the doctrine and worſhip of the Church of Rome 
a belief which was ſtrengthened by his preſent con- 
duct: for, though he had formerly appealed from 
the Pope to a general council; now, when a general 
council was ſummoned to meet at Mantua, he had 
previouſly renounced all ſubmiſſion to it, as ſum- 
moned by the Pope, and lying under ſuhjection to 
that ſpiritual uſurper; and he engaged his Clergy 
to make a declaration to the like purpoſe. He alſo 
preſcribed to them many other deviations from an- 
cient tenets and practices. Cranmer was vigilant 
in his attention to make him perſiſt in this courſe; 
and during the life of Queen Jane, who was a 
friend to the Reformation, his efforts had not proved 
unſucceſsful. After her death, Gardiner, who had 
returned from his embaſſy to France, kept the King 
more in ſuſpence; and, by feigning an unlimited 
ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequently able to guide 
him to his own purpoſes. 

Fox, Biſhop of Hereford, had ſeconded the 
ſchemes of Cranmer for a more compleat reforma- 
tion: but his death had made way for the promotion 
of Bonner; who, though he had hitherto evinced 
a decided enmity to the Court of Rome, was re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice every other conſideration to pre- 
ſent intereſt, and had joined the confederacy with 
Gardiner and the partizans of the old religion. 
Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had ſecretly en- 
tered into meaſures with the Pope, and even with 
the Emperor; and, in concert with theſe powers, 
he endeavoured to preſerve, as much as poſſible, 
the ancient faith and worſhip. 

But though Henry, ſince tae firſt obſtruction to 
the gratification of his paſſions, had been gradually 
changing the tenets of that theological ſyſtem which 
education had taught him to reſpect, he was no leſs 
poſitive and dogmatical in the few articles to which 
he ſtill adhered, than if the whole fabric had con- 
tinued entire and unſhaken. The point on which 
he chiefly reſted his orthodoxy happened to be the 
Real Preſence—that very doctrine in which the 
triumph of Superſtition over Common: ſenſe is tte 
moſt ſignal and egregious. All departure from this 
principle he held to be heretical and deteſtable 
and he expected to derive great honour from his 
ſtrict ſupport, in this eſſential article, of the puriry 
of the Catholic faith. 

There was one Lambert, formerly miniſter to the 


Engliſh Company at Antwerp, but now a ſchool- 
| maſter in London, who had been queſtioned and 


confined for the freedom of his religious opinions 


by Archbiſhop Warham; but, upon the death 


of that᷑ Prelate, and the change of councils at Court, 
he had procured his releaſe. Not terriffed by the 
danger he had incurred, he ſtill ventured to pro- 
mulgate his tenets; and, having heard Dr. Taylor, 
defend the Corparal 
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Preſence in the ſacrament, he could not forbear ex- 
preiling his diſſent from that doctrine z and ac- 
cordingly preſented a paper to Taylor, containing 
his objection, drawn up under ten ſeveral heads. 
Tavior communicated the paper to Dr. Barnes, 
who happened to be a Lutheran; and who main- 
tained, that though the ſubſtance of bread and wine 
remained in the ſacrament, yet the rcal body and 
blood of Chrilt were there allo, and were in a certain 
myſterious manner incorporated with the material 
clements. This deviation from the ſtrict doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation expoſcd Barnes to the ſame 
danger as Lambert: yet, ſuch was the perſecuting 
ſpirit which then prevailed, that he determined to 
bring the ſchool-maſter to condign puniſhment ; 
becauſe, in their common departure from the an- 
cient faith, he had dared to advance one ſtep farther 
than himſelf. He engaged Taylor to accuſe Lam- 
bert before Cranmer and Latimer; who, whatever 
their private opinions might be on theſe points, 
were obliged to conform themſelves to the ſtandard 
of orthodoxy. eſtabliſhed by Henry. When Lam- 
bert was cited before theſe Prelates, they endea- 
voured to bend him to a recantation; and they were 
ſurprized when, inſtead of complying, he ventured 
to appeal to the King. 

The King, not dilpleaſed with an opportunity 
where he could at once exert his ſupremacy, and 
diſplay his learning, accepted the appeal; and re- 
ſolved to mix, in an arbitrary and unjuſt manner, 
the magiſtrate with the difputant. Public notice 
was given, that he intended to enter the lifts with 
the ſchool- maſter: ſcaffolds were erected in Weſt- 
minſter Hall for the accommodation of the audience; 
and Henry appeared on his throne, accompanied 
with all che enſigns of majeſty. The Prelates were 
placed on his right-hand, the temporal Peers on 
his left; the Judges, and moſt eminent Lawyers, 
had places aſſigned them behind the Biſhops; and 
the Courtiers of the greateſt diſtinction behind the 
Peers: while poor Lanibert was produced in the 
midſt of this ſplendid aſſembly, with not a ſingle 
creature to defend or ſupport him. 

The Biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference, 
by declaring that the King, notwithſtanding any 
light alterations he had made in the rites of the 
Church, was yet determined to maintain the purity 
of the Catholic faith; and to puniſh, with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, all departure from it. After this pre- 
amble, ſufficient to ſtrike the moſt intrepid diſ- 
putant with terror, the King aſked Lambert, with 
a {tern countenance, what his opinion was of Tran- 
tubſtantiation. When Lambert began his reply 
with a compliment to his Majeſty, Henry rejected 
his praiſe with indignation and diſdain. He after- 


wards entered upon the diſcuſſion of that abſtruſe 


queſtion, and endeavoured to harraſs Lambert with 
a ſtring of hacknied arguments, taken from the 
Scriptures and the ſchoolmen. The audience ap- 
plauded che force of his reaſon, and the extent of 
his erudition. Lambert, however, no way diſ- 
couraged, was prompt to reply: but here Cranmer 
ſtepped in, and ſeconded the King's proofs by ſome 
new topics. Gardiner entered the liſts in ſupport 
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of Cranmer; Tonſtal took up the argument aſter 
Gardiner; Stokeſſey brought freſh aid to Tonſtal; 
and fix Biſhops more appeared ſucceſſively in the 
field againſt the poor ſolitary defendant; who, for 
the ſpace of five hours, attempted to vindicate his 
doctrines: till, at laſt, fatigued, confounded, brow- 
beaten, and abaſhed, he was reduced to ſilence. 
The King then returning to the charge, when all 
danger of oppoſition was over, aſked him whether 
he were convinced; and he propofed, as a con. 
cluding argument, whether he was reſolved to live 
or to die. Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage 
which a good conſcience and a good cauſe ſeldom 
fail to produce, replied, that he caſt himſelf wholly 
on his Majeſty's clemency. Henry told him, he 
would never protect a Heretic; and, therefore, if 
that were his final anſwer, he mult expect to be 
committed to the lames. Cromwell, as vicegerent, 
pronounced the ſentence againſt him. 

Lambert was not daunted by the terrors of the 
puniſnment to which he was condemned. Though 
the ſavage ferocity of his executioners induced them 
to render his {uffetings as cruel as poſiible, he bore 
them all with the moſt heroic fortitude. He was 
burned at a flow fire, his legs and thighs being fiſt 
canſumed; and, when there appeared to be no end 
of his tortures, ſome of the guards, more meiciful 
than the reſt, liſtcd him on their halberts: and, 
while he yet continued to cry out Nene but Chit! 
« None but Cbriſt!“ he was wholly conſumed by the 
ſurrounding flames. 

Some few days beforc this barbarous execution, 
which reflects diſhonour on the age in which it was 
performed, four Dutch Anabaptiſts three men and 
a woman—had faggots tied to their backs, and were 
burned at St. Paul's Croſs; and a man and a woman, 
of the ſame ſect and country, underweat a ſimilar 
puniſhment in Smithfield. 

T heſe numerous aſſaſſinations - for they merit no 


other name far from exciting that ſpirit of reſent- 


ment which a generous people could not fail to diſ- 
play on fuch an occaſion, appear rather to have in- 
creaſed the rage for perſecution. The King, certain 
of an obſequious concurrence with all his meaſures, 
however ſanguinary or unjuſt, aſſembled a new Par- 
liament, on the twenty-eighth of April 1539, which 
was opened by the Chancellor; who informed the 
Houſe of Lords, that it was his Majeſty's earneſt 
defire to eſtabliſh an uniformity of religious opinions 
thrggghout the kingdom: and as this was, he owned, 
an enterprize of importance and difficulty, he de- 
fired them to chuſe a committee from among them- 
ſclves, who might draw up certain articles of faith, 
and communicate them afterwards to the Parha- 
ment. The Lords nominated Cromwell, the V icar- 
general, now created a Peer; the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York; the Biſhops of Durham, 
Carliſle, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and 
Ely. This ſmall committee was agitated by ſuch a 
diverſity of opinions, that they could come to no 
concluſion: a circumftance which might have con- 
vinced the Houſe that they had undertaken a talk 
ic was impoſſible to accompliſh. The Duke of 


Norfolk then moved, that fince there were no 
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hopes of having a report from the committee, the 


articles of faith intended to be eſtabliſhed ſhould be 
reduced to ſix; and a new committee be appointed 
to frame them into an act, with the neceſſary regu- 
lations to enforce their obſervance. 
man was underſtood to ſpeak the ſenſe of the K ing, 
his motion was immediately complied with: and, 
after a ſhort prorogation, the bill of the Six Articles, 
or the Bloody Statute—as the Proteſtants very juſtly 
termed it—was introduced; and, having paſſed the 
two Houſes, received the Royal aſſent. 

This law eſtabliſhed the incomprehenſible doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation, or the Real Preſence; the 
Communion in one kind; the pe petual obligation 
of Vows of Chaſtity; the utility of Private Maſſes; 


the Celibacy of the Clergy; and the neceſſity of 


Auricular Confeſſion, 

The denial of the firſt article, with regard to the 
Real Preſence, ſubjected the perſon to death by fire, 
and to the ſame forfeiture as in caſes of treaſon, re- 
fuſing even the privilege of abjuration: an unpre- 
cedented ſeverity, unknown to the Inquiſition itſelt. 
The dental of any of the other five articles, even 
though recanted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture 
of goods and chattels, and impriſonment during the 
King's pleaſure. An obſtinate adherence to error, 
or a relapſe, was adjudged to be felony, and incurred 
the puniſhment of death. The marriage of Prieſts 
was deemed equally criminal, and was ſubjected to 
the ſame penalty. Their commerce with women 
was, on the firſt offence, forfeiture and impriſon- 
ment; and, on the ſecond, death. Abſtaining from 
confeſſion, and from receiving the euchariſt, at the 
accuſtomed times, ſubjected the perſon to fine and 
to impriſonment during the King's pleaſure; and, 


if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was 


puniſhable by death and forfeiture, as in caſes of 
felony. Commiſſioners were to be appointed by 
the King for enquiring into theſe hereſies and irre- 
oular practices; and the criminals were to be tried 
by a jury. 

The King, in framing this law, had oppreſſed 
both parties; for even the Catholics had juſt reaſon 
to complain that the Friars and Nuns, though ex- 
pelled from their convents, ſhould be capriciouſly 
reſtrained to the practice of celibacy: but, as 
the Proteſtants were chiefly expoſed to the ſeverity 
of the ſtature, their miſery was regarded by the ad- 
herents to the ancient religion as a ſignal triumph. 

Cranmer had the courage and integrity to oppoſe 
this bill in the Houſe, although the King had de- 
fired him to abſent himſelf: but, as Henry was ac- 
cultomed ro his freedom and ſincerity, his firmneſs 
was productive of no ill effects. That Prelate, 
however, was now obliged, in obedience to the 
ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, the niece of Oſiander, a 
famous Divine of Nuremburg; and Latimer and 
Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on account of the 
law, and were committed to priſon. 

After this fervile reſignation of their religious, 
the Parliament proceeded to an entire ſurrender of 
their civil, liberties; effecting by a ſingle act, paſſed 
without ſcruple or heſitation, a total ſubverſion of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, They gave to the King's 
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prociamation the ſame force as to a ſtatute enacted 
by Parliament; and, to make the matter worſe, if 
poſſible, they framed this law in fuch a manner as 
to render it declaratory, as if it was meant only as 
a ſimple explanation of a right inherent in the King's 
perſon. The preamble repreſents, that the King 
had formerly iſſued ſeveral proclamations which 
froward perſons had treated with wilful contempt, 
not conſidering the natural extent of a King's royal 
authority—that this licence might encourage of- 
fenders, not only to diſobey the laws of Almighty 
God, but alſo to diſhonour the King's moſt Royal 
Majeſty, who mey fill ill bear il that ſudden emer- 
gencies frequently occur which require ſpeedy re- 
medies, and cannot await the flow meeting and 
deliberations of Parliament—and that, though the 
King was empowered by his authority, derived frem 
God, to conſult the public good on theſe occaſions, 
yet the oppoſition of refractory ſubjects might puſh. 
him to extremity and violence. For theſe reaſons, 
the Parliament, in order to remove all occaſions of 
doubt, thought proper to aſcertain by a ſtatute this 
prerogative of the Crown; enabling his Majcſty, 
with the advice of his Council, to iſſue preclama- 
tions, enjoining obedience under whatever pains and 
penalties he ſhould chuſe to appoint: and theſe 
proclamations were to have the force of perpetual 
laws, 

If we may be allowed to judge by the conduct 
of this Parliament, the blind ſtupidity of it's mem- 
bers was equal to their abject obſequiouſneſs; for, 


even after they had paſſed the above ſlatute, they 


pretended to maintain ſurne limitations in the go- 
yernment, by enacting, that no proclamation ſhould 
deprive any perlon of his lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, 
inheritances, privileges, or franchiſes; nor yet in- 
fringe any common law, or laudable cuſtom, of the 
realm. They did nct conſider, that no penalty 
could be inflicted on thoſe who ſhould diſobey pro- 
clamations, without invading ſome liberty or pro- 
perty of the ſubject; and that the power of enacting 
new laws, joined to the diſpenſing power then ex- 
erciſed by the Crown, amounted to a full legiſlative 
authority. The Kings of England had, it is true, 
ever been accuſtomed, from their own authority, 
to iſſue proclamations, and to exact obedience to 
them; and the exertion of this prerogative was doubt- 
leſs an evident ſymptom of abſolute government: 
but ſtill there was a wide difference between a power 
exerciſed only on a particular emergence, and which 
muſt be juſtified by the preſent expedience or ne- 
ceſſity; and an authority formerly conferred by a 
poſitive ſtatute, which could no longer admit of 
controul or limitation, even from that ſource to which 
it owed it's exiſtence. 

The Parliament, as if determined to extinguiſh 
every ſpark of liberty, proceeded to paſs another 
act of a moſt unconſtitutional nature and pernicious 
tendency. This was an act of attainder, not only 
againſt the Marquis of Exeter, the Lords Monta- 
cute, Darcy, Huſſey, and others, who had been 
legally tried and condemned; but alſo againſt ſome 
perſons of the higheſt quality, who had never been 
convicted, examined, or even accuſed, The violent 
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hatred which Henry bore to Cardinal Pole had ex- 
tended itſelf to all his friends and relations; and his 
mother, in particular, the Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
had on that account become extremely obnoxious 
to him. She was allo accuſed of having endea- 
vyured to prevent her tenants from reading the new 
Franflarion of the Bible; of having procured bulls 
from Rome, which, it is ſaid, had been feen at 
Coudtav, her countty-ſcat; and of having main— 
tained a correſpondence with her fon, the Cardinal. 
But, as Henry found that theſe offences were either 
not ratceptible of proof, or not ſufficiently criminal 
% admit, the infliction of a capital puniſhment, he 
rei ed to proceed in a more ſummary and tyran- 
nical manner. For that purpoſe he diſpatched 
Cromwell—who was but too obſequious to his 
il to the Judges, wich orders to aſk them whe- 
ther the Parliament could attaint a perſon, who was 
forih-coming, without a trial, or a citation to ap- 
pear before them. The Judges replied, that it was 
2 dangerous queſtion ; and that the High Court of 
Parliament ought to give the example to inferior 
courts of proceeding according to juſtice. Being 
prefied for a more explicit anſwer, they ſaid, if a 
prion were attainted in that manner, the attainder 
cold never aſterwards be brought in queſtion, but 
mut remain good in law. As Henry only wiſhed 
% know whether ſuch a proceeding was practicadble, 
not whether it was conſiſtent with law or equity, 
this deciſton ſatisfied him; and he accordingly deter- 
mined to proceed againſt the Counteſs of Saliſpury. 
Cromwell produced in the Houſe of Peers a banner, 
on which were embroidercd the Five Wounds of 
Chriſt, the ſymbol choſen by the northern rebels; 
and this banner, he firmed, was found in the 
Counteſs's houſe. Did not the reign of Henry 
exhibit a multiplicity of ſimilar enormities, it would 
icarcely be credited that this imple 7þ/e dixiz—un- 
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King was actuated by another motive: he well knew 


that a ſurrender, made by men who were only tenants 


for life, would not bear examination; and he was 
therefore reſolved to make all ſure by his uſual ex- 
pedient—an act of parliament. In the preamble 
to this act, the Parliament aſſerts, that all ſurrenders 
made by the Abbots had been © without conſtraint, 
ce of their own accord, and according to due courſe 
c of common law:” an aſſertion, every ſyllable of 


which every member of the Parliament knew to be 


falſe. | | 
Though all the mitred Abbots ſtill kept their 
ſeats in the Houſe of Peers, none of them made 
any proteſt againſt this injurious ſtatute: indeed, 
their forbeat ance is not to be wondered at, when we 
reflect on the fate of their three brethren above- 
mentioned. 

In this ſeſſion, the rank of all the great officers 
of ſtate was fixed; Cromwell, as Vicegerent, had 
the precedency aſſigned him before all of them. It 
was thought equally ſingular, that the ſon of a black- 
ſmith ſhou!d have place next the royal family ; and 
that a man, wholly unverſed in literature, ſhould 
be ſet at the head of the Church. 

The act of the fix articles was no ſooner paſled, 
than the Catholics began to exert their utmoſt vi- 
gilance in the diſcovery of offenders, and in lodg- 


ing informations againſt them; in conſequence of 
which, no leſs than five hundred perſons were, in 


a very ſhort ſpace of time, committed to priſon. 
But Cromwell, though he had not had ſufficient in- 
tereſt to prevent that act, was able, for the preſent, 
to elude it's execution. Seconded by the Duke of 
Suffolk, and Chancellor. Audley, as well as by Cran- 
mer, he remonſtrated againſt the cruelty of puniſn- 
ing ſo many delinquents; and obtained permiſſion 


to ſet them at liberty. The uncertainty of the King's: 
humour, gave each party an opportunity of triumph- - 
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ing in it's turn: immediately after he paſſed this 2 
law, ſo highly prejudicial to the Reformers, he -, 
granted a general permiſſion for every one to have] L- 
the new tranſlation of the Bible in his family; a con- 

ceſſion regarded by that party as an important vic- 
tory, 5 
But, as Henry was obſerved to be much governed 

by his wives, while he retained his fondneſs for - 


iupported by a ſingle corroborating circumſtance— 
was accepted as a ſufficient proof to authorize a 
bill of attainder, which was immediately paſſed 
againſt the Counteſs; and the proſtituted Parlia- 
ment, as if anxious to anticipate the ſanguinary 
wiſhes of their tyrant, involved in the ſame bill, 
without any better proof, Gertrude, Marchioneſs of 
Ex-ter; Sir Adrian Forteſcue; and Sir Thomas 


Dingley. The two laſt were executed; the Mar- 
chioneſs received a pardon, and the Counteſs a re- 
prieve. 

An act was paſſed this ſeſſion, by which the Par- 
liament confirmed the ſurrender of the monaſteries, 
which was deemed neceſſary from the oppoſition 
which that meaſure had experienced. Three Ab- 
bots, in particular—the Abbots of Colcheſter, Read- 
ing, and Glaſtonbury neither influenced by pro- 
miſts, nor intimidated by threats, had a eſolutely 
refuſed to make a conceſſion which they regarded 
as deſtructive of their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious 
and criminal in itſelf; and, in order to puniſh them 
for their oppoſition, and to deter others from fol- 
lowing their example, means had been found to 
convict them of treaſon: they had accordingly been 
put to death, and the revenues of their convents 
forfeited, But, independent of theſe violences, the 


them, the final prevalence of either party ſeemed 
much to depend on the choice of the future Queen. 


We have already noticed his offers to eſpouſe a 


French Princels, and the diſappointment he expe- 


rienced from the refuſal of Francis; but, as the 
French Monarch was anxious to appeale his reſent- 
ment, he had made him a ſubſequent offer of Mary 
of Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Vendome: ' 
however, the K ing being informed chatJames, King of 


Scotland, had formerly rejected this Princeſs, he 
rejected the propofal. 


Scots, and he aſſured him that they were nowiſe 
inferior in merit or ſize—for, as Henry had become 
ſomewhat corpulent, he was deſirous of having a 


wiſe equally large—to their elder ſiſter; and that 


one of them was even ſuperior in beauty. The 


| King Was as {crupulous with regard to the perſons ot: 


his 


Francis then offered him the 
choice of the two younger ſiſters of the Queen of 
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his wives as if his heart had been really ſuſceptible 
of a delicate paſſion; and he was unwilling to truſt 
any relations, or even pictures, on this important 
particular. He therefore propoſed to Francis that 
they ſhould have a conference at Calais, on pretence 
of buſineſs; and that this Monarch ſhould bring 
with him the two Princeſſes of Guile, together wich 
the fineſt ladies of quality in France, that he might 
make a choice among them, Bur the gallant ſpirit 
of Francis was ſhocked at the propoſal; he was im- 
preſſed with to much regard, he ſaid, for the fair 
ſ-x, to carry lad. es of the fi-{t quality, like geldings, 
to a market, there to be choſen or rejected by the 
humour of the pu.chaſer. Henry, however, re. 
fuſed to admit the validity of his objcctions, and 
{1411 inſiſted on his propoſal; but Francis, notwith- 
ſtanding his earneſt deſire of obliging him, perſevered 
in his refuſal to comply. 

The King then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance; and, as the Princes of 
the league of Smalkalde were extremely diſguſt- 
ed with the Emperor for his perſecution of the 
Proteſtants, he hoped, by marrying into one of 
their families, to renzw a connection which he re- 
garded as {> advantageous to him. Cromwell 
ſeconded his intention with great earneſtneſs, and 
propoſed to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, the 
Duke of Cleves, had great intereſt among the Lu- 
theran Princes; and whole ſiſter, Sibylla, was mar- 
ried to the Eleftor of Saxony, the head of the Pro- 
teſtant league. | 

A picture of the Princeſs, by Hans Holbein—in 
which that painter had ſhewn himſelf more a friend 
to his art than to truth, having greatly flattered 
her determined Henry to apply to her father; and, 
aſter ſome negotiation, the marriage, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition f th: IleRor of Saxony, was at 
laſt concluded. The King, impatient to be ſatisficd 
concerning the perſon of his bride, went privately to 
Rocheſter, where ſhe landed, and obtained a ſight 
of her. He found her laige indeed, and tall as he 
could wiſh; but far from anſwering the picture 
and the deſcriptions which he had received: ſhe 
was wholly deltitute both of beauty and grace. 
He {wore ſhe was a great Flanders Mare, and 
deciared it was impoſſible he could ever bear her 
the ſmalleſt affection: nor, could the charms of 
her converfation make amends for the defects of 
her perſon, as ſhe could fpeak nothing but Dutch, 
of which he was entirely ignorant, He return- 
ed to Greenwich very melancholy; and he much 
lamented his hard fate to Cromwell, as well as to 
Lord Ruſicl, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Anthony 
Denny. This laſt gentleman, in order to conſole 
him, obſerved that his misfortune was common 
to him with all Kings, who were denied the pri— 
vilege of private perſons in chuſing for themſelves, 
and were obliged to receive their wives from the judg- 
ment and fancy of others. 

But Henry, notwithſtanding his diſguſt, being 
fearful of affronting the German Princes at a time 
when an alliance with them, from the recent recon- 
ciliation between the Emperor and the King of 
France, appeared mote requiſite than, ever, re- 
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ſolved to compleat the marriage; and he told 


Cromwell that, ſince matters had gone ſo far, 
he mult even ſubmit his neck to the yoke. Crom- 
well, who knew how much his own intereſt was 
concerned in this affair, was very anxious to learn 
from the King, next morning after the marriage, 
whether he was then more fond of his bride, The 
King told him that he hatred ker worſe than ever; 
that her perſon was more diſguſting on a near ap- 
proach; that he was refolved never to have any 
commerce with her; and even ſuſpected the was 
not a true maid—a point about which his delicacy 
equalled his pretended ſkill, He continued, how« 
ever, to be civil ro Anne, and ſeemed to repoſe his 
uſual confidence in Cromwell; but beneath this 
mark of tranquillity the embers of diſcontent lay 
lurking, and were ready to burſt out on the ſitſt op- 
portunity. 

On the twelfth of April 15940, a ſeſſion of Par- 
hament was held, and the Abbots were deprived of 
their ſeats in the Houle of Peers. The King, by 
the mouth of the Chancellor, complained to the 
Parliament of the great diverſity of religious opi- 
nions Which flill prevailed in the kingdom, not- 
withſtanding the recent publication of the Scrip- 
tures in Engliſh, which, he ſaid, ought to be conſi- 
dered as the ſtandard of belief by all mankind: 
but he had appointed, he ſaid, ſome Biſhops and 
Divines to diaw up a liſt of tenets, to which his 
people were to aſſent; and he was determined that 
Chriſt, the dottrine of Chriſt, and the Truth, ſhould 
gain the victory. Cromwell, as Vicar-general, made 
alſo, inthe King's name, a ſpeech tothe Upper Houſe: 
and the Peers, in retutn, beſtowed great flattery 
upon him; and, in particular, ſaid that he was 
worthy, by his deſert, to be Vicar-general of the 
univerſe. That Miniſter ſeemcd to be no leſs in 
his maſter's good graces; as he received, ſoon af- 
ter the fitting of the Parliament, the title of Earl of 
Eſſex, and was inſtalled Knight of the Garter. 

In this feTon, the order of the Knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, commonly called the Knights 
of Malta, who had obſtinately refuſed to yield up 
their revenues to the King, was ſupprefled, on 
pretence of their dependence on the Pope; and all 
their effects in England and Tieland were confiſcated 
to the uſe of the King, who allotted a penſion of 
three thouſand pounds for their maintenance. 

Henry's averſion to his Queen increaſing every 
day, he at length broke through all reſtraint, and 
adopted a reſolution not only to diſſolve his marriage, 
but to ruin his Miniſter, who had been the innocent 
author of it. The fall of Cromwell was haſtened by 
other cauſes; all the nobility hated a man who, 
being of ſuch low extraction, had not only been 
placed above them by his ſtation of Vicar-general, 
but had engroſſed many of the other conſiderable 
offices of the Crown. Beſides the enjoyment of that 
commiſſion which gave him a high and almoſt ab- 
folute authority over the Clergy, and even over the 
L aity, he was Privy-Seal, Chamberlain, and Maſter 
of the Wards: the Order of the Garter, too, which 
he had recently obtained,. was a digr.ity which had 
hitherto been confined to men of illuſtrious families; 
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and the beſtowal of it on ſo mean a perſon was | 


deemed a kind of profanation. The people were 
averſe to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the ſup- 
preſſion of the monaſteries—eſtabliſhments which 
vere ſtill objects of reverence and love to the popu- 
lace. The Catholics regarded him as the concealed 
enemy of their religion; while the Proteſtants, ob- 
ſerving his exterior concurrence with all the perſe- 
cutions exerciſed againſt them, reproached him with 
the timidity, if not treachery, of his conduct: and 
the King, who found his adminiſtration had become 
univerſally unpopular, was not diſplealed to throw 
the general odium on Cromwell, by whoſe de- 
{lruction ke hoped to regain the affections of his 
ſubjects. 

But there was another cauſe which ſuddenly ſet 
"cle motives in action, and promoted an unexpected 
evolution in the Miniſtry. The King had fixed 
nis affections on Catharine Howard, niece to the 
Poke of Norfolk; and being bent, as uſual, on the 
ratification of this new paſſion, he could find no 
other expedient of raiſing the obſect of it to his 
hrone and bed than by procuring a divorce from 
''z preſent conſort. The Duke, who had been 
'ong the avowed enemy of Cromwell, made uſe 
At her infinuations ta ruin this Miniſter, as he 
nad formerly done of Anne Boleyn's for effecting 
at of Wolfey; and, when every thing was pre- 
peared, he obtained a commiſſion from the King to 
_ azrett Cromwell at the Council-table, on an accuſa- 
tion of high-treaſon, and to commit him to the 
Tower. A bill of attainder was immediately framed 
againſt him; and the Houſe of Peers were baſe 
enough to condemn to death, without trial, examina- 
tion, or evidence, a man whom, but a few days be- 
fore, they had declared worthy to be Vicar-general 
of the univerſe. The Houle of Commons paſled the 
bill, though not without ſome oppoſition, Crom- 
well was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon; but the 
circumſtances alledged in proof of the accuſation 
are not only groſsly improbable, but highly ridi- 
culous. 

This Miniſter experienced the common fate of 
favourites in diſgrace, being wholly forſaken by his 
friends. Cranmer was the bnly man who had ſufi- 
cient virtue to interpoſe in his behalf; and he wrote 
a letter to the King, couched in very ſtrong terms; 
but in vain : the reſentment of Henry, being ſel- 
dem founded on reaſon, was generally implacable. 
Cromwell himſelf endeavoured to foften this fero- 
cious tyrant by the moſt humble ſupplications; but, 
rhough he once wrote ro him in ſo moving a ſtrain 
25 even to draw tears from his eyes, he obſtinately 
perſiſted 1n refuſing his pardon. The concluſion of 
Cromwell's letter was as follows“ I, a moſt woe- 
« {ul priſoner, am ready to ſubmit to death, when 
it ſhall pleaſe God and your Majeſty; and yet 
<« the frail fleſh incites me to call to your Grace 
for mercy, and pardon of mine offences, Written 
« at the Tower, with the heavy heart and trembling 
* hand of your Highnefs's moſt miſerable priſoner 
« and poor ſlave, THOMAS CRomwELLt.” And, 
a little below—© Moſt gracious Prince, I cry for 

* mercy! mercy! meicy! When brought to the 


| 
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place of execution, on the twenty- eighth of July, 
he avoided all earneſt proteſtations of his innocence, 
and all complaint againſt the unjuſt ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him. He knew that Henry would 
reſent on his ſon thoſe ſymptoms of oppoſition to 
his will, and that his death alone would be inſuffi- 
cient to gratify that Monarch's vengeance. 
Cromwell poſſeſſed prudence, activity, and ta- 
lents, that rendered him worthy of a better maſter 
and a better fate. Though raiſed from a mean 
ſtation to the ſummit of power, he betrayed no in- 
ſolence or contempt towards his inferiors; and was 
careful to remember all the obligations which, dur. 
ing his more humble fortune, he had owed to an 
one. He had ſerved as a private ſoldier in the 
Italian wars; when he received ſome good offices 


from a Lucqueſe merchant, who had entirely for- 


gotten his perſon, as well as the ſervice which he 
had rendered him. Cromwell, in his grandeur, 
happening at London to caſt his eye on his quondam 
benefactor, whorn misfortune had now reduced to 
poverty, immediately ſent for him; and, remind- 
ing him of their ancient friendfhip, gave him ſuch 
aſſiſtance as reſtored him to his former opulence and 
proſperity. This inſtance of gratitude certainly ex- 
hibirs a ſtrong proof of a good mind; and, indeed, 
the only defect in that of Cromwell appears to have 
been his extreme complaiſance to the will of his 
maſter, which led him to countenance meaſures 
illegal and unjuſt: a vice not the leſs criminal 
becauſe it was common to all the Miniſters of 
Henry. 


Henry's divorce from Anne of Cleves was diſ- 


cuſſed at the ſame time with the bill of attainder 
againſt Cromwell. The Houfe of Peers, in con- 
junction with the Commons, applied to the King 
by petition, deſiring him to allow his marriage to 
be examined; in conſequence of which, orders were 
immediately given to bring the matter before the 
Convocation. Anne had formerly been contracted 
by her father to the Duke of Lorraine; but ſhe, as 
well as the Duke, were at that time under age, and 
the contract had been afterwards annulled by con- 
ſent of both parties. The King, however, pleaded 
this pre- contract as a ground of divorce; and he 
added two other reaſons, not a little extraordinary— 
that, when he had eſpouſed Anne, he had not in- 
wardly given his conſent; and that he had not 
thought proper to conſummate the marriage. It 
will eaſily be fuppoſed that any reaſon, however 
frivolous or abſurd, offered by the King, would 


not be rejected by the Convocation; who, without 


any farther enquiry, proceeded ſolemnly to annul 
the marriage between Henry and Anne. The ob- 
ſequious Parliament ratified the deciſion of the 
Clergy: and the ſentence was ſoon after notified to 
the Princeſs; who, being bleſſed with a happy in- 
ſenſibility of temper, received it with the ſame in- 
difference ſhe had ever evinced at the manifeſt 
averſion of Henry. She willingly hearkened to 
terms of accommodation with the King; and, when 
he offered to adopt her as his ſiſter, to give her a 
place next the Queen and his own daughter, and to 
ſettle on her a penſion of three thouſand ponds 
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cate, would have accepted with eagerneſs. 
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ſhe accepted the conditions, and gave her conſent 
to the divorce. She even wrote to her brother— 
for her father was now dead—that ſhe had been 
very well uſed in England; and deſired him to 
preſerve his friendſhip for Henry. The only in- 
ſtance of pride which ſhe betrayed was, her refuſal 
to return to Germany after the affront ſhe had re- 
ceived; in conſequence of which ſhe paſſed the re- 
mainder of her days in England. 

Nothing can more ſtrongly diſplay the extreme 
fervility of the Parliament, and the deſpotiſm of 
the King, than an act paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring 
that a pre- contract ſhould be no ground for an- 
nulling a marriage; although that very pretext had 
been made uſe of both in the caſe of Anne Boleyn 
and Anne of Cleves. But Henry's intention, in 
this law, is ſaid to have been a deſign of reſtoring 
the Princeſs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy ; 
and he was accuſtomed to confine his thoughts to 
the preſent object, without regarding the incon- 
fiſtency of his conduct. The Parliament alſo made 
it high-treaſon to deny the diſſolution of the King's 
marriage with Anne of Cleves, 

Notwithſtanding the moderation of Anne, Henry's 
conduct towards her produced a great coldneſs be- 


' tween him and the German Princes; but, as a change 


had taken place in the political ſtate of Furope, 
their reſentment did not appear to him as a matter 
of ſerious concern. The cloſe intimacy which had 
been apparently contracted between Francis and 
Charles, during their interview at Aigues-Mortes, 
had proved but of ſhort duration; though, had the 
mind of the latter been impreſſed with the ſame 
generous ſentiments as glowed in that of the former, 
inſtead of becoming the inſtruments of deſtruction 
to each other, a perpetual harmony might have ſub- 


ſiſted between them. An inſurrection had taken 


place at Ghent in the laſt year, 1539, which threa- 
tened the annihilation of the Emperor's power in 
the Netherlands. The inſurgents applicd to Francis 
for aſſiſtance; and made him ſuch offers as any 
Prince, whoſe ſentiments of honour were leſs deli- 
| Francis, 
however, not only rejected them, but made them 
known to the Emperor. Charles, finding his pre- 
fence in the Netherlands now abſolutely requiſite, 
determined to repair to Flanders without delay ; 
but the road from Spain, through Italy and Ger- 
many, being too tedious at a time when the utmoſt 
expedition was neceſſary, and the voyage by ſea 
dangerous from the naval force of England, which 
he thought might poſſibly be directed againſt him, 


he reſolved to aſk permiſſion of Francis to paſs 


through his dominions. This being granted, he 
ſet out with a ſmall but ſplendid train of about one 
hundred perſons; and at Bayonne, on the frontiers 
of France, was received by the Dauphin and Duke 
of Orleans, attended by the Conſtable Montmorency. 
In all the towns through which he paſſed, the greateſt 
poſſible magnificence was diſplayed: the magiſtrates 
preſented him the keys of the gates; the priſon- 
doors were ſet open; and, by the royal honours paid 
to him, he appeared more like the Sovereign of the 


country than a ſtranger. The King advanced as 
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far as Chatelherault to meet him; and their inter- 
view was diſtinguiſhed by the warmeſt profe ſſions 
of friendſhip and regard. They proceeded toge- 
ther to Paris; and preſented to the inhabitants of 
that city the extraordinary ſpectacle of two rival 
Monarchs, whoſe enmity had diſturbed and laid 
walte Europe during twenty years, making their 
ſolemn entry together with all the ſymptoms of a 
confidential harmony, as if all paſt injuries were 
buried in eternal oblivion, and all dread of future 
hoſtihties totally diſpelled. Charles remained fix 
days at Paris: but, amidſt the perpetual careſſes of 
the French Court, and the various entertainments 
contrived for his amuſements or honour, he diſco- 
vered an extreme impatience to continue his jour- 
ney; ariſing as much from an appiehenſion of dan- 
ger which conſtantly oppreſſed him, as from the 
neceſſity of his preſence in the Low Countries, 
Conſcious of the diſingenuouſneſs of his own ſenti- 
ments, he trembled when he reflected that ſome 
fatal accident might betray them to his rival, or 
lead him to ſuſpect them; and, though his artifices 
to conce:] theſe ſhould prove ſucceſsful, he could 
not help fearing that motives of intereſt might at 
laſt triumph over the ſcruples of honour, and tempt 
Francis to avail himfel{ of the advantage now in 
his power. Nor were there wanting perſons among 
the French Miniſters who adviſed the King to fight 
the Emperor wit! his own weapons; and, as the 
retribution due for ſo many inſtances of fraud or 
falſhood, to ſcige and detain him priſoner until he 
granted him full ſatisfaction with regard to all the 
juſt claims of the French Crown. But no con- 
ſideration could induce Francis to violate the faith 
which he had pledged ; nor could any argument 
convince him that Charles, after all the promiſes 
which he had given, and all the favours which he 
had received, might ſtill be capable of deceiving. 
Full of this falſe confidence, he accompanied him 
to St. Quintin; and the two Princes, who had met 
him on the borders of Spain, did not take leave 
of him till he entered his dominions in the Low 
Countries. 

During this viſit, Francis is faid, by Father Daniel, 
to have made ſome dangerous diſcoveries to his in- 
tereſted gueſt: he not only communicated to him 
the ſtate of his negotiations with the Sultan Soly- 
man and the Venetians, bur alſo laid open the ſoli- 
citations which he had received from the Court of 
England, to enter into a confederacy againſt him. 
To this confidence, Charles, on his arrival in his 
own dominions, made the moſt ungenerous and 
baſe return. After many pitiful equivocations, he 
abſolutely refuſed to fulfil his promiſe, and put the 
Duke of Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe : he 
informed Solyman and the Senate of Venice of the 
treatment which they had received from their ally ; 
and he took care that Henry ſhould know how 
readily Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to 
whom he owed ſuch important obligations, and had 
ſacrificed him to a new confederate. He even de- 
ſcended to calumny and miſrepreſentation; pervert- 
ing many circumſtances which the unſuſpecting heart 
of the French Monarch had diſcloſed to him. 
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Had Henry poſſeſſed either judgment or gene- 
roſity, this incident alone would have been ſufficient 
to guide him in the choice of his ally: but, liſtening 
only to the dictates of pride, he immediately re- 
nounced his connection with Francis, who had 
wounded his vanity by giving an unexpected pre- 
fe ence to the Emperor, and formed an alliance 
with Charles; which induced him to neglect the 
friendſhip both of France and of the German 
Princes. 

This circumſtance, and the declaration of Henry's 
marriage with Catharine Howard, whom he had 
{ome time before privately eſpouſed, were conſidered 
as favourable incidents by the Catholic party; and 
the ſubſequent events for a while juſtified the idea. 
The King's Council being now entirely directed by 
Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious perſecution com- 
enced againſt the Proteſtants; and the law of the 
Six Articles was executed with great rigour. Dr. 
Barnes, who had been the cauſe of Lambert's death, 
was, in his turn, condemned to the flames without 
a trial, together with Jerome and Gerrard, by a bill 
paſſed in Parliament. But Henry's vengeance was 
not ſolely directed againſt the K eformers: ſuch Ca- 
tholics as denied the Supremacy felt equally the 
effects of it; which gave riſe to the juſt aſſertion of 
a foreigner, then in England, that thofe who were 
againſt the Pope were burned, and thoſe who were 
for him were hanged. The King even diſplayed, 
in an oſtentatious manner, this tyrannical imparti- 
ality, which reduced both parties to ſubjection, and 
infuſed terror into every breaſt. Barnes, Gerrard, 
and Jerome, had been carricd to the place of exe- 
cution upon three hurdles; and with them was 
placed, on each hurdle, a Catholic, who was alto 
ſentenced to ſ Fer for his religion. Theſe Catholics 
were Abel, Feth-rſtone, and Powel; who declared, 
that the moſt g us part of their puniſhment was 
the being coupled with ſuch heretical miſcreants as 
were executed with them. 

Though the ſpirit of the Englith ſeemed to be 
totally ſunk under the deſpotic power of Henry, 
ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent ſtill appeared. A 
tiling rebellion broke out in Yorkſhire, headed by 
Sir John Nevile; but it was ſoon ſuppieſied; and 
Nevile, with other ringleaders, was put to death. 
The rebels were ſuppoled to have bcen ſecretly in- 
ſtigated by the intrigues of Cardinal Pole; and the 
King was inſtantly determined to make the Coun- 


teſs of Saliſbury, who already lay under ſentence of 


He ordered 


dcath, ſuffer for her ſon's offences. 


her to be carried to execution, on the twenty- ſeventh 


of May 1541; and this venerable matron, in her 
laſt moments, maintained the ſpirit of that long 
race of Monarchs from whom ſhe was deſcended. 
She refuſed to lay her head on the block, declaring 
ſhe would never ſubmit to a ſentence which had 


been pronounced without the neceſſary formality of 
She told the executioner that, if he would 


a trial. 
have her head, he muſt win it the beſt way ne could; 
and then, ſhaking her venerable grey locks, ſhe ran 
about the ſcaffold; while the executioner, following 
her with his axe, aimed ſcveral fiuitleſs blows at 
her neck before lie was able to give the fatal ſtroke. 


© — 


OF ENGLAND. 


Thus periſhed the laſt of the line of Plantagenet, 
which had governed England for the ſpace of three 
hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a nobleman 
who had formerly rendered ſervice to the Crown, 
was alſo beheaded for treaſon, ſoon after the Coun. 
teſs of Saliſbury; but the particulars of the crime 
alledged againſt him have not been recorded. 
Henry, deſirous of cementing a cloſe union with 
Scotland, and of perſuading his nephew James to 
follow his example in renouncing the Papal au- 
thority, determined on making a progreſs into the 
north; and ſent Ambaſſadors to that Monarch, re- 
queſting an interview at York, to which James 
acceded. But the Scottiſh Clergy, fearing that 
ſuch a meeting might be attended with bad conſe. 
quences to themſelves, found means to diſſuade 
their Sovereign from keeping his appointment; and, 
after Henry had waited for him ſome days at York, 
he received letters of excuſe, which threw him into 
a violent rage, and made him vow vengeance againſt 
his nephew. The mortification, however, he felt 
at this diſappointment, was trivial, when compared 
to that which he was deſtined to experience on his 
return to London. The agreeable perſon and dif- 
poſition of Catharine had entirely engaged his af- 
fections; and he took every opportunity of deſcant- 
ing on his own felicity: he kad even returned folemn 
thanks to Heaven in his chapel for the happineſs 
which he now found in the conjugal ſtate; and had 
directed the Biſhop of Lincoln to compoſe a form 
of prayer for that purpoſe. This joy, however, was 
ſpeedily interrupted. During his ſtay at York, a 
man of the name of Laſcelles had waited on Cran- 
mer; and, from the information of his ſiſter, who 
had been ſervant to the old Dutcheſs of Norfolk, 
gave him an extraordinary account of the Queen's 
licentious manners and diſſolute life. He affirmed, 
that Derham and Mannoc, two ſervants of the 
Dutcheſs, had been admitted to her bed; and that 
ſhe had even taken little care to conceal her ſhame 
from the other ſervants of the family. The Pri- 
mate, equally ſurprized and embarraſſed at this in- 
telligence, communicated the matter to the Earl 
of Hertford, and to the Chancellor, who adviſed 
him to dilcloſe it to the King immediately on his 
return, Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak on fo delicate 
a ſubject, wrote a narrative of the whole, and con- 
veyed it to Henry; who was fo thotoughly con- 
vinced of his wife's fidelity, that he at firſt treated 
it as a groſs calumny, the authors of which he ex- 
preſſed his determination to puniſh with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Cranmer was now in a very dangerous 
ſituation; and, had not ſufficient proof been found 
to ſubſtantzate the charge, he muſt Inevitably have 
fallen a victim to the King's reſentment. The 
King, however, poſſeſſed too much impatience and 
jealouſy not to enter into a full inveſtigation of the 
matter: the Keeper of the Privy-ſeal was ordered 
to examine Laſcelles, who perſiſted in the informa- 
tion he had given, and ſtill appealed to his ſiſter's 
teſtimony. That nobleman, under pretext of hunt- 
ing, next made a journey to Suſſex, where the wo- 
inen at that time reſided, who fully confirmed her 
brother's account, The confeſſion of Mannoc and 
Derham, 
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Derham, who were arreſted at the ſame time, and 
examined by the Chancellor, eſtabliſhed the Queen's 
guilt beyond the poſſibility of doubt, and diſco- 
vered ſome attendant circumſtances which greatly 
aggravated it. Three maids of the family had 
been admitted into her ſecrets; and they had even 
paſſed the night in the ſame bed with her and her 
lovers. The examinations were all laid before the 
King; who was ſo extremely affected, that he re- 
mained a long time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into 
tears. He found, to his ſurprize and mortification, 
that his boaſted ſkill in diſtinguiſhing a true maid 
had failed him in the preſent inſtance. The Queen 
being next interrogated, at firſt denied her guilt; 


but, when ſhe was informed that a full diſcovery had 


been made, ſhe confeſſed her criminality before 
marriage, but maintained that ſhe had never defiled 
the King's bed: though, as Derham and Mannoc 
declared that Lady Rochford, the infamous accuſer 
of Anne Boleyn, had introduced one Colepepper 
into her bed- chamber ſince her elevation to the 
throne, where he paſſed a great part of the night, 
the truth of this aſſeveration may juſtly be ſuſpected; 
and the ſuſpicion is ſtrengthened from the circum- 
ſtance of her having taken Derham into her ſervice. 

In order to ſatisfy his vengeance with greater ex- 
pedition and effect, the King ſummoned a Parlia- 
ment, which met on the ſixteenth of January 1542. 
The two Houles, having received the Queen's con- 
feſſion, preſented an addreſs to the King; in which 
they wiſely entreated him not to be vexed at this 
untoward accident, to which all men were ſubject; 
but to derive comfort from a due conſideration of 
the frailty of human nature, and the mutability 
of human affairs. 
bill of attainder againſt the Queen and her accom- 
plices; and they begged him to give his aſſent to 
this bill, not in perſon, which would renew his grief, 
and might endanger his health, but by commil- 
ſioners appointed for that purpoſe : and, as there 
was a law in force which made it treaſon to ſpeak 
ill of the Queen, as well as of the King, they craved 
his royal pardon, if any of them ſhould, on the pre- 
ſeat occaſion, have tranſgreſſed any part of the 
ſtatute. 

Having obtained the defired permiſſion, the Par- 
liament proceeded to paſs a bill of attainder for trea- 
ſon againſt the Queen, the Viſcounteſs of Rochford, 
Colepepper, and Derham. At the ſame time, they 
paſſed a bill of attainder for miſpriſion of treaſon 
againſt the old Dutcheſs of Norfolk, Catharine's 
grandmother; her uncle, Lord William Howard, 
and his lady; together with the Counteſs of Bridge- 
water, and nine other perſons, becauſe they had 
been privy to the Queen's diſſolute courſe of life 
before her marriage, and had concealed it: as if it 
could be expected that parents ſhould fo far forget 
the ties of natural affection, and the ſentiments of 
ſhame and decency, as to diſcloſe the moſt ſecret 
diſorders of their family! But the public, paſſive 
and ſervile as they generally were, exclaimed ſo 
loudly againſt that part of the act which affected her 
relations, that Henry never ventured to put it in 


They deſired leave to paſs a 
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execution. In another part of this ſtrange act it 
was decreed, that any one who knew, or vehemently 
ſuſpected, any guilt in the Queen, might within 
twenty days diſcloſe it to the King or Council, with- 
out incurring the penalty of any former law againſt 
defaming the Queen; but every one was prohibited, 
at the ſame time, from ſpreading the matter abroad, 
or even privately whiſpering it to others. It was 
alſo enacted, that if the King married any woman 
who had been incontinent, taking her for a true 
maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon, if ſhe did not 
previouſly reveal het guilt to him. This ſingular 
clauſe became a ſubject of mirth to the people; who 
ſhrewdly obſerved, that the King mult henceforth 
look out for a widow, for no reputed maid would 
ever be perſuaded to incur the penalty of the ſtatute. 
After all theſe laws were paſſed, the Queen and 
Lady Rochford were executed on Tower Hill. As 
the latter had been the chief inſtrument in promot- 
ing the death of Anne Boleyn, ſhe died unpitied; 
but the Queen excited greater compaſſion, as ſhe 
confeſſed that, before her marriage, ſhe had led a 
diſſolute life; but denied in her laſt moments, and 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, that ſhe had ever proved 
untrue to the King. 

It was enacted by this Parliament, that there 
ſhould be trial of treaſon in any county where the 
King ſhould appoint by commiſſion. As the ſta- 
tutes of treaſon had been extremely multiplied ſince 
the acceſſion of Henry, ſuch an expedient ſaved 
both trouble and expence in trying that crime. The 
ſame Parliament erected Ireland into a kingdom; 
and Henry henceforth annexed the title of King of 
Ireland to his other titles. This ſeſſions the Com- 
mons firſt began the practice of freeing any of their 
members who were arreſted, by a writ iſſued by the 
Speaker. Formerly it was uſual for them to apply 
for a writ from Chancery for that purpoſe. This 
precedent increaſed the authority of the Commons, 
and had afterwards important conſequences. 

The King made no demand of any ſubſidy from 
this Parliament; but he found means of recruiting 
his finances, by taking farther ſteps towards the 
diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other founda- 
tions of a ſimilar nature. The Courtiers had been 
employed to perſuade the preſidents and governors 
to ſurrender their revenues to the King; and they 
had been ſucceſsful with eight of them: but their 
progreſs was impeded by the local ſtatutes of moſt 
of theſe foundations; by which it had been pro- 
vided, that no preſident, nor any number of fellows, 
could conſent to ſuch a deed, without the unani- 
mous vote of the whole body; and this vote was 
not eaſily obtained. All theſe ſtatutes, therefore, 
were annulled by the iniquitous Parliament; and 
the revenues of theſe houſes became expoſed to the 
rapaciouſneſs of the King and his paraſites, From 
the regular, Henry now proceeded to make devaſta- 
tions on the ſecular, Clergy: he extorted from many 
of the Biſhops a ſurrender of chapter-lands; and 
by this device he pillaged the Sees of Canterbury, 
York, and London, and enriched his greedy fa- 
vourites with their ſpoils, 
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It is difficult to ſay whether Henry derived greateſt 
ſatis faction from the gratification of his rapacity by 
plundering the church, or from that of his bigotry 
and arrogance by the perſecution of thoſe whom he 
was pleaſed to term Heretics. Though he engaged 
the Parliament to mitigate the penalties of the Six 
Articles ſo far as rega ded the marriage of Prieſts, 
which was now only ſubjefted to a forfeiture of 
goods, chattels, and lands, during life, he was ſtill 
equally bent on maintaining a rigid purity in ſpecu- 
lative principles. He had appointed a commiſſion, 
conſiſting of the two Archbiſhops and ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops, together with a confiderable number of Doc- 
tors of Divinity; and, by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical 
ſupremacy, he had entruſted them with the choice 
of a religion for his people. Before the commiſ- 
ſioners had made any progreſs in this undertaking, 
the Parliament, in 1541, had paſſed a law, by which 
they ratified all the tenets which theſe Divines ſhould 


hereafter eſtabliſh with the King's conſent; and they 


were not aſhamed of thus expreſsly declaring, that 
they took their religion upon truſt, and were ſolely 
guided by the deſpotic will of their maſter in ſpi- 
ritual as well as temporal concerns. They added, 
indeed, that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould 


not eſtabliſh any thing that was repugnant to the | 


laws and ſtatutes of the realm: but this proviſo was, 
in fact, inſerted by the King, to ſerve his own pur- 
poſes. By introducing a confuſion and contradic- 
tion into the laws, he acquired more abſolute do- 
minion over the lives and properties of his laviſh 
ſubjects; and, as the ancient independence of the 
church ſtill gave him jealouſy, he was well pleaſed, 
by the aid of ſuch a clauſe, to promote appeals from 
the Spiritual to the Civil! Courts. It was for a 
ſimilar reaſon that he would never promulgate a 
body of canon law; and he encouraged the Judges 
on all occaſions to interpoſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
wherever they thought the royal prerogative con- 
cerned. 

Thus authorized by Parliament, Henry employed 
his commiſſioners in the ſelection of a ſyſtem of 
tenets for the aſſent and belief of the nation; and a 


ſmall volume was ſoon after publiſhed, called The 


Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, which was received 
by the Convocation as the ſtandard of orthodoxy, 
All the abſtruſe points of Juſtification, Faith, Free- 
will, Good Works, and Grace, are there defined in 
a wanner rather inclining to the opin on of the Re- 
formers. The Sacraments, however, which a few 
years before were only allowed to be three, were 
now increaſed to the number of ſeven, conformably 
to the ſentiments of the Catholics. The King's 
folly is diſcernible throughout the book, which 1s 
in reality to be regarded as his compoſition: for 
Henry, while he made his opinion a rule for the 
nation, was himſelf only guided by the uncertain 
ſuggeſtions of caprice. 

It was not long before the King exhibited a far- 
ther proof of his inconſiſtency. He was not long 
ſatisied with his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man: he 
ordered a new book to be compoſed, called The 
Eruditien of a Chriſtian Man; and, without aſking 
the conſent of the Convocation, he publiſhed by 


his own authority, and that of the Parliament, this 
new model of orthodoxy. Though it differed from 
the Inſtitution, the King maintained it with equal 
pertinacity, and expected the nation to be equally 
capricious. In both theſe compoſitions he was par- 
ticularly careful to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, with the practice of which his ſubjects 
had Jong been intimately acquainted. ' 

While Henry was employed in circulating his 
own books, the people ſeem to have been extremely 
perplexed, as were the Clergy alſo, what courſe to 
take with the Scriptures. The Synod had examined 
the new Tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner 
had propoſed that, inſtead of uſing Engliſh ex- 
preſſions throughout, ſeveral Latin words ſhould 
ſtill be preſerved; becauſe they contained, as he 
pretended, ſuch peculiar energy and ſignificance, 
that they had no correſpondent terms in the vulgar 
tongue. Among theſe were, Eccleſia, Pænitentia, 
Pontifex, Contritus, Holocauſta, Sacramentum, Ele- 
menta, Ceremonia, Myſterium, Preſbyter, Sacrificium, 
Humilitas, Satisfatio, Peccatum, Gratia, Hoſtia, Cha- 
ritas, &c, But this attempt to retain the people in 
their ancient ignorance was fortunately rejected. 

Soon after the publication of the Scriptures, the 
King and the Parliament, which met on the twenty- 
ſecond of January 1543, retracted the conceſſion 
which they had formerly made, and prohibited all 
but gentlemen and merchants from peruſing them; 
and theſe were allowed to read them, /o it be done 
quietly and with gocd order. The preamble of the act 
lets forth, © That many ſeditious and ignorant perſons 
had abuſed the liberty granted them of reading 
te the Bible; and that great diverſity, animoſities, 
« tumults, and ſchiſins, had been occaſioned by 
cc perverting the ſenſe of the Scriptures.” 

The Maſs-book alſo paſſed under the King's re- 
viſal; and little alteration was as yet made in it: 
ſome doubtful or fictitious Saints only were ſtricken 
out; and the name of the Pope was eraſed. 

About this time, too, the King rectified another 
abuſe which had crept into the church. Plays, 
interludes, and farces, were then often acted in de- 
riſion of the former ſuperſtitions; and the reverence 
of the multitude for ancient principles and modes 
of worſhip was thereby gradually effaced. The 
total ſuppreſſion of theſe religious entertainments 
was a conceſſion which the Catholic party regarded 
as a ſignal inſtance of the King's favour. | 

Henry thus laboured inceſſantly, by arguments, 
creeds, and penal {titutes, to bring his ſubjects to 
an uniformity in their religious ſentiments: but, as 
he entered himſelf with the greateſt earneſtnefs into 
all thoſe ſcholaſtic diſputes, he encouraged the peo- 
ple, by his example, to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to 


expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain them 


from aſſerting the privilege of thinking for them- 
ſelves either by writing or ſpeaking, that they 
would cordially agree in any ſet of tenets or opi- 
nions which the caprice of their Sovereign or his 

Clergy preſcribed to them. 
Heary, being reſolved to revenge himſelf on the 
King of Scotland for the inſuir he had ſuſtained at 
his 
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his hands, continued his warlike, preparations: but, 
as a pretext was wanting for the commencement of 
hoſtilities, he inſiſted that his nephew had violated 
the truce, by affording a refuge in Scotland to ſome 
Engliſh rebels; and he publiſhed a manifeſto, en- 
forcing this complaint, and aſſerting that claim of 
ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland which we 
have noticed in the reign of the firſt Edward. 
James, apprized of his uncle's deſigns, began to 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence; and, in the 
mean time, ſent two Ambaſſadors to London, with 
propoſals for an accommodation. Theſe, how- 
ever, were detained at the Engliſh Court, under 
various pretences, until Henry was ready to take 
the field; when he gave the command of his army 
to the Duke of Norfolk, whom he called the Scourge 
of the Scots, While this nobleman was aſſembling 
his army at Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended 
by Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian 
Latoun, and ſome others, made an incurſion into 
Scotland ; and advanced towards Jedburgh, with 
an intention of pillaging and deſtroying that town. 
The Earl of Angus, and his brother George Doug- 


las, who had been long baniſhed their country, and 


had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, joined the Engliſh 
army in this incurſion; and the forces commanded 


by Bowes exceeded four thouſand men. James 


having poſted a conſiderable body of troops, under 
the command of the Earl of Huntley, for the pro- 
tection of the borders, Lord Hume was preparing 
to join that nobleman at the head of his vaſſals; 
but, being met by the Engliſh on the twenty-fourth 
of Augift 1542, an action immediately enſued, in 
which the ſudden appearance of Huntley induced 
the Engliſh to fly; leaving Evers, Latoun, and ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction, in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Norfolk, meanwhile, left his camp at Newcaſtle, 
and advanced to the borders of Scotland with a 
powerful army; but, after ravaging the country on 
the banks of the Tweed from Berwick to Kelſo, the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon compelled him to repals the 
river at the Jaſt place, and return to England, 
James now diſpatched a conſiderable body of troops, 
under Lord Maxwell, to invade England on the 
weſt-rn ſide by Solway Frith; and he ſoon followed 
them in perſon at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join 
them on occaſion. Diſguſted, however, at the re- 
fractory diſpoſition of his Nobles, he ſent a meſſage 
to the army, depriving Maxwell of his commiſſion, 
and conferring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a 
private gentleman, who was his favourite. The 
army were greatly enraged at this alteration, and 
were ready to diſband; when a ſmall body of Eng- 


liſh appeared, .on the twenty-fourth of November, 


not exceeding five hundred men, under the conduct 
of Dacres and Muſgrave. A panic ſeized the Scots, 
who immediately took to flight, and were purſued 
by the enemy. Many priſoners were taken in this 
rom, and ſome of diſtinction. Among theſe were the 
Earls of Caſſilis and Glencairn; the Lords Max- 
well, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Grey ; 
who were all ſeat to London, and given in cuſtody 


to different noblemen. 
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The news of this diſaſter affected Jarnes fo deeply, 
that in a few days—on the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber—he died of grief and vexation, leaving his new- 
born daughter, Mary, heireſs to the Scottiſh throne. 
Theſe events being reported to Henry, that Mo- 
narch thought the conjunctute favourable for pro- 
moting an union of the two kingdoms, by a mar- 
riage between Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
young Queen of Scotland. He propoſed this ex- 
pedient to the Scottiſh priſoners; and, finding them 
well diſpoſed to forward his ſcheme, he gave them 
their liberty, on condition that they ſhould return 
to London in caſe tlie projected nuptials were not 
complcated. 

The untimely death of James involved his king- 
dom in great confuſion. The Pope, obſerving his 
authority in Scotland in danger of experiencing the 
ſame diminution as it had undergone | in England 
from the ſpreading of the new opinions; had be- 
ſtowed on Beaton, the Primate, the dignity of Car- 
dinal, that his influence over the people might be 
greater; and that Prelate had long been regarded as 
Prime-miniſter to James, and as the head of that 
party which defended the eſtabliſhed faith againſt 
the Reformers. Upon the death of his maſter, 
Beaton, apprehenſive of the conſequences both to 
his party and to himſelf, endeavoured to retain the 
power he had ſo long enjoyed; and for that purpoſe 
he is accuſed of having forged a will for the King; 
appointing himſelf and three other noblemen Re- 
gents of the kingdom during the minority of the 
infant Princeſs. By virtue of this will, Beaton put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government; and, hav- 
ing united his intereſts with thoſe of the Queen- 
Dowager, he obtained the conſent of the Conven- 
tion of States, and excluded the pretenſions of the 
Earl of Arran. | 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was next heir 
to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of James 
the Third; and, on that account, ſeemed beſt en- 
titled to poſſeſs that high office into which the Car- 
dinal had intruded himſelf. The proſpect alſo of 
his ſucceſſion, after a Princeſs who was in ſuch 
tender infancy, procured him many partizans; and, 
though his character indicated little ſpirit, activity, 
or ambition, a propenſity which he had diſcovered 
for the new opinions had attached to him all the 
zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means 
of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own 
family, he had been able to make oppoſirion to the 
Cardinal's adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of 
Beaton's forgery, with the acceſſion of the noble- 
men who had been priſoners in England, aſſiſted 
too by ſome money ſent from London, turned the 
balance in his favour. The Earl of Angus and his 
brother, having taken the preſent opportunity of 
returning into their native country, oppoſed the 
Cardinal with all the credit of that powerful family; 
and the majority of the Convention had now em- 


| braced oppoſite intereſts to thoſe which lately pre- 


vailed. Arran was declared Governor ; the Car- 
dinal was committed to cuſtody, under the care of 
Lord Seton; and a negotiation was commenced 


with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh Ambaſſador, 


Ce for 
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for the marriage of the infant Queen with the Prince 
of Wales. A treaty was quickly concluded on the 
f.lluwing conditions—That the Queen ſhould re- 
wen iu Scotland till ſhe ſhould have attained her 
ec venth year, when ſhe ſhould be ſent to England 
to be educated—that ſix Scottiſh noblemen ſhould 
inincdiately be delivered as hoſtages to Henry—— 
and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding it's union 
„Ich England, ſhould {till retain it's Jaws and pri— 
\ leges. Theſe equitable conditions ſeemed to be 
calculated for converting the conſtant hoſtilities 
vr. hich had been carried on between the two nations 
into perp:tual concord and amity. 

I heſe meaſures, however, were defeated by the 
mtigues of that turbulent and ambitious Prieſt, 
(Cardinal Beaton; who, aided by the French faction, 
{zund means to perſuade the Scottiſh Clergy that 
their power and property were in imminent danger; 
and, by the aſſiſtance of a large contribution which 
tis infinuation enabled him to exact from them, 
periuaded the majority of the people to exclaim 
a2ain{t the treaty with England as an union that 
would finally terminate in their own ſlavery. The 
fogliſth Ambaſſador was inſulted by the populace; 
aud the Regent had no longer ſufficient authority to 
afford him protection, much leis to ſend the hoſ- 
rages ſtipulated in the treaty, Sadler then ſum- 
moned the priſoners to return to England according 
to their agreement; but none of them had honour 
enough to perform their promiſe, except Gilbert 
Kennedy, Earl of Caſſilis; with whoſe conduct 
Henry was ſo highly pleaſed, that, after cornparing 
him to Regulus, and loading him with preſents, he 
gave him his liberty, and ſent him back to Scotland, 
with his two brothers, whom he had left as hoſtages. 

As a war with England now ſecmed inevitable, 
Beaton made application to France for aſſiſtance; 
but the French Monarch being engaged in a war with 
the Emperor, and having in the preceding cam- 
paign made extraordinary efforts—which, though 
at firſt ſucceſsful, the weak or vicious conduct of 
the Duke of Orleans had rendered fruitleſs —he 
was diſabled at preſent from granting any ſuccour 
to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, a 
young nobleman of a great family, was at that time 
in the French Court; and Francis, being informed 
that he was engaged in ancient and hereditary en- 
mity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered his 
father, ſent him over to his native country, as a 
ſupport to the Cardinal and the Queen-mother ; 
and he promiſed that a ſupply of money, and even 
military ſuccours, if neceſſary, ſhould ſoon be diſ- 
patched after him. Arran, the Governor, in order 
to avert the effects of theſe preparations, aſſembled 
his friends, and made an attempt to get the perſon 
of the infant Queen into his cuſtody; but, being 
repulſed, he was obliged to come to an accommo- 
dation with his enemies, and to entruſt that precious 
charge to four neutral perſons, the heads of the 


potent families of Graham, Areſkine, Lindſey, and 


Levingſtone. The arrival of Lenox, in the midſt 


of theſe tranſactions, ſerved to accelerate and con- 
firm the victory of the French party over the 
Engliſh, : 


OF ENGLAND. 


The neceſſity of cruſhing this faction, and of pre- 
venting Francis from ſupplying them with an 
effectual aſſiſtance, urged Henry to haſten the exe. 
cution of the deſign which he had recently formed 
to break with Francis, and puſhed him on to put 
a finiſhing hand to the treaty of confederacy with 
the Emperor. While he was negotiating for this 
purpoſe, he ſummoned a new ſeſſion of Parliament, 
on the twenty-ſecond of January 1543, in order to 
obtain ſupplies for his projected war with France. 
The Parliament granted him a ſubſidy, to be paid 
in three years, which was levied in the following 
manner—T hey who were worth, in goods, twent 
ſhillings and upwards to five pounds, paid ſour— 
pence in every pound; from five pounds to ten 
pounds, eight-pence; from ten pounds to twenty 
pounds, ſixteen- pence; from twenty and upwards, 
two ſhillings. Lands, fees, and annuities, from 
twenty ſhillings to five pounds, paid eight-pence in 
the pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen- 


| pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two 


ſhillings; from twenty pounds and upwards, three 
ſhillings. The Convocation gave the King ſix 
ſhillings in the pound, to be levied in three years. 
Greater ſums were always, even during the eſta- 

!:ſhment of the Catholic religion, exacted from 
the Clergy than the Laity; which gave occafion to 
the obſervation of Charles the Fifth, on the ſup- 
preſſion of the monaſteries, and the diſpoſal of their 
revenues, that Henry had killed the ben which 
brought him the golden eggs. 

The Parliament alſo facilitated the execution of 
the former law, by which the King's proclamations 
were made equal to ſtatutes. They appointed, that 
any nine Counſellors ſhould form a legal court for 
puniſhing all diſobedience to proclamations. The 
total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 
as of all parliaments, ſeemed, had the King ſo 
pleaſed, the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous 
law. He might have iſſued a proclamation, en- 
Joining the execution of any penal ſtatute, and after- 
wards have tried the criminals, not for breach of the 
ſtatute, but for diſobedience to his proclamation. 
Lord Mountjoy—to the diſgrace of the nation, but 
to his own unſpeakable honour—was the cnly noble- 
man who had ſufficient ſpirit and honeſty to enter 
a proteſt againſt this law!—the only proteit, too, 
which was entered againſt any public bill during 
this ignominious reign! | 
It was enacted this ſeſſion, that any ſpiritual per- 
ſon, who preached or taught contrary to the doc- 
trine contained in the King's book, called The 
Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, or contrary to any 
doctrine which he ſhould 7hereafter promulgate, 
was to be admitted, on the firſt conviction, to re- 
nounce his error: on the ſecond, he was required 
to carry a faggot; which, if he refuſed to do, or 
fell into a third offence, he was to be burned. But 
the laity, for the third offence, were only to forfeit 
their goods and chattels, and be liable to perpetual 
impriſonment. Indictments were to be laid within 
a year after the offence; and the priſoner was al- 
lowed—a wonderful indulgence !—to bring wit- 


neſſes for his exculpation, Theſe penalties were 
higher 
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higher than thoſe which were formerly impoſed on 


ſuch as denied the Real Preſence. It was, how- 
ever, ſubjoined in this ſtatute, that the act of the 
Six Articles was ſtill in force. But, in order to 
render the people ſtil] greater ſlaves to their tyrant, 
it was enacted, that the King might hereafter, at 
bis pleaſure, change this act, or any proviſion in it. 
By this clauſe the King was inveſted, as far as te- 
ligion was concerned, with the ſole legiſlative au- 
thority in his kingdom; and all his ſubjects were, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, expreſsly bound to re- 
ceive the dictates of his capricious and arrogant 
temper as law. 

On the eleventh of February 1543, Henry con- 
cluded his treaty with the Emperor; in which were 
contained—firſt, articles for ſecuring their future 
amity and mutual. defence; then were enumerated 
the demands which they were reſpectively to make 
upon Francis; and the plan of their operations was 
fixed, if he ſhould refuſe to grant them ſatisfaction. 
They agreed to require that Francis ſhould not only 
renounce his alliance with the Sultan Solyman, but 
alſo that he ſhould make reparation for the damages 
which they affirmed had been occaſioned by that 
union; that he ſhould reſtore Burgundy to the Em- 
peror; that he ſhould immediately deſiſt from ho- 
ſtilitics, and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the 
common enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he 
ſhould immediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or 
put ſome towns in his hands as ſecurity to that 
effect. If Francis, within forty days, did not com- 
ply with theſe 3:5derate demands, they then engaged 
to invade France, each with twenty thouſand foot 
and five thouſand horſe; and not to lay down their 
arms until they had recovered Burgundy, together 
with the towns on the Somme, for the Emperor; 
and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole 
realm of France, for Henry. Their heralds ac- 
cordingly ſet out with theſe haughty requiſitions ; 
bur, not being permitted to enter France, they 
could not perform their commiſſion; and the two 
Monarchs held themſelves fully entitled to execute 
whatever was ſtipulated in the treaty. . 

On the twelfth of July, Henry changed his con- 
dition, for the ſixth time, by marrying Catharine 
Parr, widow of Nevile Lord Latimer—a woman 
of diſcretion and virtue, already paſſed the meridian 
of life—who managed his temper with prudence and 
ſucceſs. She ſecretly favoured the Reformation; 
but, knowing the danger of contradicting the King 
in religious matters, ſhe with-held her interference; 
and even refuſed to interpoſe in behalf of three Pro- 
teſtants who were burned at, Windſor, immediately 
after her marriage, at the ſolicitation of Gardiner, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. | 

The advantages gained by the powerful con- 
federacy between Henry and Charles were inton- 
ſiderable during the preſent year. Long before 
any army was ready to oppoſe him, Francis took 
the field in the Low Countries, againſt which he 
turned the whole weight of the war. He made 
himſelf maſter of Landregy, which he determined 
to keep as the key to the whole province of Hai- 
nault, and ordered it to be fortificd with great care, 


Turning from thence to the right, he entered the 
Dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it in the ſame 
defenceleſs ſtate as in the former year. While he 
was thus employed, the Emperor, having collected 
an army of forty- four thouſand men, entered the 
territories of the Duke of Cleves, an ally of Francis, 
who retired at his approach. The Imperialiſts in- 
veſted Duren; and having taken it by aſſault, they 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and reduced 
the place itſelf to aſhes. This dreadful example 
of ſeverity ſtruck the people of the country with 
ſuch general terror, that all the other towns ſent 
their keys to the Emperor; and, before a body of 
French detached to their aſſiſtance could come up, 
the Duke himſelf was obliged to make his ſub- 
miſſion in the moſt abject manner to Charles; who, 
having thus added to his dominions in the Low 
Countries a conſiderable province, which lay con- 
tiguous to them, advanced towards Hainault, and 
laid ſiege to Landregy; where he was joined by 
fix thouſand Engliſh, under Sir John Wallop. The 
garriſon, conſiſting of veteran troops, commanded 
by De la Lande and Deſle, two officers of reputation, 
made a vigorous reſiſtance. Francis approached 
with all his forces to relieve the place. Charles 
covered the ſiege. Both were determined to hazard 
an engagement; and all Europe expected to ſee this 
conteſt, which had continued ſo long, decided at 
laſt by a battle between two great armies, led by 
their reſpective Monarchs in perſon. But the ground 
which ſeparated their camps was ſuch as put the 
diſadvantage manifeſtly on his fide who ſhould ven- 
ture to attack; and neither of them choſe to incur 
thatriſk. Amidſt a variety of movements, Francis, 
with admirable conduct, and equal good fortune, 
threw firſt a ſupply of freſh troops, and then a con- 
voy of provilions, into the town; ſo that the Em- 
peror, deſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew into winter- 
quarters, in order to preſerve his army from total 
deſtruction by the rigour of the ſeaſon. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, Scot- 
land was torn by contending factions. The Farl 
of Arran, as a pledge of his ſincerity, ſoon after his 
reconciliation with the Queen-Dowager, publicly 
renounced the principles of the Reformers, in the 
Franciican Church at Stirling; by which impru- 
dent conduct he loſt his credit with the whole na- 
tion, and rendered the Proteſtants—hitherto the 
chief ſupport of his power—his mortal enemies. 
The Cardinal acquired an entire aſcendant over the 
kingdom: the Queen-Dowager placed implicit con- 
fidence in him; the Governor was obliged to yield 
to him in every thing; and all but Lenox contri- 
buted to the full eſtabliſhment of his authority. 

That nobleman had been encouraged to aſpire to 
the marriage of the Queen-Dowager, which would 
have given him ſome pretenſions to the Regency ; 
and, as the ſervices which he had rendered the party 
made him aſſuming, the Cardinal found that, ſince 
he muſt chuſe between the fiiendſhip of Lenox and 
that of Arran, the latter, who was more eaſily go- 
verned, and who was inveſted with preſent authority, 
was in every reſpect preferable. Lenox, perceiving 


| the intent to fruſtrate his ambicious projects, retired 


do 
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to Dunbarton, the Governor of which was entirely 
at his devotion; ſummoned his vaſſals and partizans 
to attend him; and entered into a correſpondence 
with the Engliſh Court. He was ſoon, however, 
obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept of an 
accommodation with the Governor and the Car- 
dinal: but, though peace was for the preſent re- 
ſtored, no confidence took place between the parties. 
Lenox, fortifying his caſtles, and putting himſelf in 
a poſture of defence, waited the arrival of Engliſh 
ſuccours, from whoſe aſſiſtance alone he expected 
to obtain the ſuperiority over his enemies. 

On the ſourteenth of January 1544, Henry ſum- 
moned a new Parliament; in which the ſucceſſion 
of the crown was once more regulated according to 
his capricious dictates. After declaring that the 
Prince of Wales, or any of the King's male iſſue, 
were firſt and immediate heirs to the crown, the 
Parliament reſtored the two Princeſſes, Mary and 
Elizabeth, to their right of ſucceſſion, Thus far 
was highly juſt and reaſonable; but, though Henry 
by this opened the way for theſe two Princeſſes to 
mount the throne, he would not allow the act to be 
reverſed which had declared them illegitimate. He 
made the Parliament confer on him a power of {till 
excluding them, if they refuſed ro ſubmit to any 
condition which he ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe : 
and he farther required them to enact, that, in de- 
fault of his own iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown 
at his pleaſure, by will or letters-patent. It pro- 
bably did not occur to him that, by this ſervile 
degradation of the Parliament, the people were 
taught to regard all it's acts as invalid; and that he 
thereby defeated the very purpoſes he meant to 
promote. 

An act paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring that the 
King's title ſhould be, King of England, France, 
„ and Ireland; Defender of the Faith; and on earth 
te the Supreme Head of the Church of England 
© and Ireland.” Another act paſſed for the re- 
miſſion of the debts which the King had lately con- 
tracted by a general loan, levied upon the people. 
It will eaſily be believed that, after the former act 
of this kind, the loan was not entirely voluntary : 
but there was a peculiar circumſtance attending the 
preſent ſtatute, which the ingenuity of Henry's ra- 
paciouſneſs could alone have dictated; namely, that 
thoſe who had been already paid, either wholly or 
in part, ſhould refund the money to the Exchequer. 
This was a ſtate-robbery for which both King and 
Parliament deſerved execution ! 

The oaths which Henry impoſed for the ſecurity 
of his eccleſiaſtical model were not more rational 
than his other meaſures. All his ſubjects, of any 
diſtinction, had already been obliged to renounce 
the Pope's ſupremacy: but, as the clauſes to which 
they ſwore had not been deemed entirely ſatisfac- 
tory, another oath was impoſed; and it was added, 


that all thoſe who had taken the former oaths, | 


ſhould be underſtood to have taken the new one. 
By this curious act, men were held to be bound by 
an oath which they had never taken! | 
The moſt commendable law to which the Par- 
liament gave their ſanction, was that by which they 
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mitigated the law of the Six Articles; and enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon an 
accuſation concerning any of the offences com- 
prized in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on the oath 
of twelve perſons before commiſſioners authorized 
for the purpoſe; and that no perſon ſhould be ar- 
reſted, or committed to ward, for any ſuch offence, 
before he was indicted. Any preacher accuſed of 
ſpeaking, in his ſermon, contrary to theſe articles, 
muſt be indifted within forty days. 

The King demanded no ſubſidy of this Parlia- 
ment; but had recourſe to other modes of fillin 
his Exchequer, Notwithſtanding the late diſhoneſt 
abolition of debts, he had the aſſurance to require 
new loans from his ſubjects; and he enhanced gold 
from forty-five to forty- eight ſhillings an ounce; 
and filver from three ſhillings and nine-pence to 
four ſhillings; under the ridiculous pretext of pre- 
venting the exportation of thoſe valuable metals. 
He even coined ſome baſe money, and eſtabliſhed 
it's currency by proclamation. He named commiſ- 
ſioners for levying a benevolence, which brought 
him in ſeventy thouſand pounds. One Read, an 
alderman of London, having either refuſed to con- 
tribute, or not contributed ſo liberally as was ex- 
pected, was inrolled as a foot-ſoldier in the Scottiſh 
wars, and was taken priſoner. Roach, for the 
ſame reaſon, was committed to priſon, and obliged 
to purchaſe his liberty with a conſiderable ſum of 
money. In this arbitrary manner did the tyrant 
Henry ſport with the liberty and property of his 
laviſh ſubjects ! 

Early this year, 1544, the King ſent a fleet and 
army to invade Scotland; the former of which con- 
ſiſted of two hundred fail, under the conduct of 
Dudley and Lifle; and the latter of ten thouſand 
men, under the command of the Earl of Hertford. 
The troops were diſembarked in the vicinity of 
Leith; and, after diſperſing a ſmall body which 
oppoſed their landing, they took that town without 
reſiſtance; and then marched to Edinburgh, which 
they pillaged and ſet fire to. Hertford proceeded 
eaſtward; and, being joined by freſh troops under 
Evers, Warden of the Eaſt Marches, he laid waſte 
the whole country, reduced Haddington and Dun- 
bar, and then returned to England with the loſs of 
only forty men. The Earl of Arran collected ſome - 
forces; but, finding that the Engliſh were already 
departed, he turned them againſt Lenox, who was 
juſtly ſuſpected of a correſpondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman, after ſome reſiſtance, was obliged 
to fly into England; where Henry ſettled a penſion 
on him, and even gave him his niece, Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox 
ſtipulated conditions, by which, had he been able 
to execute them, his country mult have been ren- 
dered entirely dependent on the Engliſh crown. 

Henry was now applied to by the Emperor to 
make more vigorous efforts againſt their common 
enemy than during the laſt campaign; and, as the 
humiliation of Francis appeared the moſt effectual 
method of reducing the Scots to liſten to the terms 
which they had formerly rejected, he was ready to 
ſecond whatever Charles could propoſe to be at- 
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tempted againſt that Monarch. Accordingly, the 
plan which they concerted was ſuch, if it had been 
punctually executed, as mult have ruined France 
in the firſt place; and would have augmented ſo 
prodigiouſly the Emperor's power and territories, 
as might in the end have proved fatal to the liberties 
of Europe. They agreed to invade France, each 
with an army of twenty-five thouſand men; and, 
without loſing time in beſieging the frontier towns, 
to advance directly towards the interior provinces, 
and to join their forces near Patis. 

As Francis could not hope to equal the forces of 


his enemies, he endeavoured to ſupply that deſect 


by diſpatch, which was more in his power, and to 
get the ſtart of them in taking the field. Early in 
the ſpring, the Count d' Enguien inveſted Carignan, 
a town in Piedmont; which the Marquis del Guaſto, 
the Imperial General, having ſurprized the former 
year, conſidered of ſo much importance, that he 
had fortified it at great expence. The Count puſhed 
the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that Guaito, finding 
there was no other mode of ſaving the place, re- 
ſolved to hazard a battle; and with that view began 
his march from Milan. Enguien, apprized of his 
motions, wiſhed much to favour his views; but was 
reſtrained by the peremptory injunctions of the 
King, not to venture a general engagement. Un- 
willing, however, to abaadon Carignan when on the 
Point of yielding, and eager to diſtinguiſh his com- 
mand by ſome memorable action, he diſpatched 
Monluc to Court, in order to repreſent to the King 
the advantages of fighting the enemy, and the ſan- 
eine hopes which he entertained of victory. The 
King referred the matter to the council; when all the 
miniſters declared againſt fighting, and ſupported 
their ſentiments by reaſons extremely plauſive. 
Wh! they were delivering their Cpinions, Monluc, 
who was permitted to be preſent, diſcovered ſuch 
viſible and extravacant ſymptoms of impatience to 
ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction with what he 
heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, 
called on him to declare what he could offer in reply 
to ſentiments which ſeemed to be not lefs juſt than 
general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain but ſpirited 
ſoldier, and a man of known courage, repreſented 
the good condition of the troops, their ardour to 
engage, their confidence in their officers, together 
with the everlaſting infamy which a refuſal to fight 
would reflect on the French arms; and he urged his 
arguments with ſuch lively impetuoſity, and ſuch a 
flow of military eloqu-nce, as convinced not only 
the King, naturally fond of daring actions, but 
ſeveral of the council, Francis, catching the ſame 
enthuſiaſm which had animated the troops, ſud- 
denly ſtarted up; and, having lifted his hands to 
Heaven, and implored the Divine protection, he 
then addreſſed himſelf to Monluc— Go,” ſaid 
he; “ return to Piedmont, and fight in the name 


4 of God!” 


In conſequence of this permiſſion, Enguien im- 
mediately prepared for battle; and, on the eleventh 
of April, an obſtiaate and bloody conflict took place 
on the plains of Ceriſoles: when, notwithſtanding 

Vor. II. | 


the ſuperiority of the Imperialiſts - ho exceeded 
the French in number by ten thouſand mentheir 
army ſuſtained a total defeat; ten thouſand of their 
beſt troops being ſlain, and a conſiderable number, 
with all their tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. 
On the part of the conquer-rs, the joy was with- 
out allay; a few only being killed, and among theſe 
no officers of diſtinction. 

But it was not in the power of Francis to purſue 
this ſplendid victory with ſuch vigour as to reap the 
advantages which it might have yielded: for though 
the Milaneſe remained now almoſt defenceleſs; 
though the inhabitants, who had long murmured 
under the Imperial government, were ready to 
throw off the yoke; though FEnguicn, fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, urged the King to ſeize this happy oppor- 
tunity of recovering a country, the acquiſition of 
which had been long his favourite object; yet, as 
the Emperor and the King of England were pre- 
paring to break in upon the oppoſite frontier of 
France with ſuperior force, it became neceſſary 
to ſacriſice all thoughts o conqueſt to the public 
ſafety, and to recall twelve thouſand of Enguien's 
boſt troops, to be employed in defence of the king- 
dom. 

The Emperor took the field, towards the be- 
ginning of June, at the head of a well-appointed 
army, amounting to near fifty thouſand men; and 
part of it having reduced Luxembourg, and ſome 
other towns in the Netherlands, before he himſelf 


Joined it, he now marched with the whole body to- 


wards the frontiers of Champagne. Charles, ac- 
cording to his agreement with Henry, ought to have 
advanced directly towards Paris; and the Dauphin, 
who commanded the only army to which Francis 
truſted for the ſecurity of his dominions, was in no 


condition to oppoſe him: but the ſucceſs with which 


the French had defended Provence in the year 1 5 36, 
had taught them the molt effectual method of diſ- 
treſſing an invading enemy. Champagne, a country 
abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable 
of maintaining a great army; and, before the Em- 
peror's approach, whatever could be of any uſe to 
him had been carried of or deſtroyed. This ren- 
dered it neceſſary for him to be maſter of ſome 
places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the convoys, 
on which alone he depended for ſubſiſtence; and he 
{ound the frontier towns ſo ill provided for defence, 
that he hoped it would not be a work either of much 
time or difficulty to reduce them. Accordingly, 
Ligny and Commercy, which he firſt attacked, ſur- 
rendered, after a ſhort reſiſtance. He then inveſted 
St. Diſier, on the eighth of July; which, though 
it commanded an important paſs on the Marne, was 
deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for ſuſtaining a 
ſiege. But the Count de Sancerre, and Monſieur 
de la Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputation by 
their defence of Landregy, generouſly threw them- 
ſelves into the town, and undertook to hold it out 
to the laſt extremity. The Emperor ſoon found 
how capable they were of making good their pro- 
miſe, and that he could not expect to take the town 
without beſieging it in form. This accordingly he 
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undertook ; and, as it was his nature never to aban- 
don any enterprize in which he had once engaged, 
he perſiſted in it with inconſiderate pertinacity. 

Henry, having appointed the Queen Regent dur- 
ing his abſence, landed at Calais on the fourteenth 
of July, with an army of thirty thouſand men, at- 
tended by his principal nobility. He found the 
Emperor engaged in the ſiege of St. Diſier: an 
Ambaſſador, however, ſeat by Charles to congra- 
tulate him on his ſafe arrival on the continent, ſoli- 
cited him to march, in compliance with the treaty, 
directly to Paris. But Charles had ſet his ally ſuch 
an ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their 
confederacy with exactneſs, that Henry, obſerving 
him employ his time and forces in taking towns for 
his own advantage, ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould 
not attempt the reduction of ſome places which 
lay conveniently for himſelf. Without paying any 
regard to the Emperor's remonſtrances, he imme- 
diately inveſted Boulogne ; and commanded the 
Duke of Norfolk to preſs the ſiege of Montreuil, 
which had been begun before his arrival by a body 
of Flemings, in conjunction with ſome Engliſh 
troops. While Charles and Henry ſhewed ſuch 
attention each to his own intereſt, they both neg- 
lected the common cauſe: inſtead of the union 
and confidence requiſite towards conducting the 
great plan which they had formed, they early diſ- 
covered a mutual jealouty of each other ; which, by 
degrees, begot diſtruſt, and ended in open hatred. 

In the mean time, the Emperor continued the 
ſiege of St. Diſier; which at length he got poſſeſſion 
of, by means of a ſtratagem, on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt. He then advanced into the heart of Cham- 
pagne: but Sancerre's obſtinate reſiſtance having 
damped his ſangvine hopes of penctrating to Paris, 
he was led ſeriouſly to reflect on what he might ex- 
pect before towns of greater ſtrength, and defended 
by more numerous garriſons. At the ſame time, 
the procuring ſubſiſtence was attended with great 
difficulty, which increaſed in proportion as he with- 
drew from his own frontier. He had loſt a great 
number of his beſt troops in the ſiege of St. Diſier; 
and many fell daily in ſkirmiſhes, which it was not 
in his power to avoid, though they waſted his army 
inſenſibly without leading to any deciſive action. 
Ille ſeaſon advanced apace; and he had not yet 
the command either of a ſufficient extent of terri- 
tory, or of any ſuch conſiderable town, as rendered 
it ſafe to winter in the enemy's country. Great 
arrears, too, were due to his ſoldiers, who were 
upon the point of mutiny for their pay, while he 
knew not from what funds to ſatisfy them. All 
theſe conſiderations induced him to liſten to the 
overtures of peace which a Spaniſh Dominican, the 
confeſſor of his ſiſter, the Queen of France, had 
ſecretly made to his confeſſor, a Monk of the ſame 
order. In conſequence of this, Plenipotentiaries 
were named on both ſides; and began their con- 
ferences at Chauſle, a ſmall village in the vicinity 
of Chalons. At the ſame time, Charles, either from 
a deſire of making one great final effort againſt 
France, or merely to give a pretext for deſerting 
his ally, and concluding a ſeparate peace, ſent an 


OF ENGLAND. 


Ambaſſador formally to require Henry, according 
to their ſtipulation in the treaty, to advance towards 
Paris. While he expected the anſwer fiom him, 
and waited the iſſue of the conferences at Chauſſc, 
he continued to march forward, though in the ut. 
moſt diſtreſs from ſcarcity of proviſions : but, ar 
lait, by a fortunate motion on his part, or through 
ſome neglect or treachery on that of the French, he 
ſurprized firſt Eſpernay, and then Chateau-Thicrry, 
in both which places were conſiderable magazines, 
No ſooner was it known that theſe towns—the latter 
of which is not two days march from Paris—were 
in the hands of the enemy, than that great capital, 
defenceleſs, and ſuſceptible of any violent alarm in 
proportion to it's greatneſs, was filled with con- 
ſternation. The inhabitants, as if the Emperor had 
been already at their gates, fled in the wildeſt con- 
fuſion and deſpair; many ſending their wives and 
children down the Seine to Roven; others to Or- 
leans, and the towns on the Loire. Francis him- 
ſelf, more afflicted with this than with any other 
event during his reign, and ſenſible, as well of the 


triumph that his rival would enjoy in inſulting his 


capital, as of the danger to which the kingdom was 
expoſed, could not refrain from exclaiming, in the 
firſt emotion of his ſurprize and forrow—<* How 
« dear, O my God! do] pay for this crown, which 
&« I thought thou hadſt granted me freely!“ Put, 
recovering in a moment from this ſudden ſally oi 
peeviſhneſs and impatience, he devoutly added— 
„Thy will, however, be done!” and proceeded to 
iſſue the neceſſary orders for oppoſing the enemy 
with his uſual activity and preſence of mind. The 
Dauphin detached eight thouſand men to Patis, 
which revived the courage of the affrighted citizens; 
he threw a ſtrong garriſon into Meaux; and, by 2 
forced march, got into Ferte, between the Im- 
perialiſts and the capital. 

Upon this, the Emperor, who began again to 
feel the want of proviſions, perceiving that the 
Davphin ſtill prudently declined a battie, and not 
daring to attack his camp with forces ſo much 
ſhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, turned ſud- 
denly to the right, and began to fall back towards 
Soiſſons. Having about this time received Henry's 
anſwer, whereby he refuſed to abandon the ſiege of 
Boulogne and Montreuil, of both which he ex- 
peed every moment to get poſſeſſion, he thought 
himſelf abſolved from all obligations of adhering 
to the treaty with him, and at full liberty to conſult 
his own intereſt in what manner ſoever he pleaſed: 
he conſented, therefore, to renew the conference, 
which the ſurprize of Fſpernay had broken off. 
To conclude a peace between two Princes, one of 
whom greatly deſired, and the other greatly needed 
it, did not require a long negotiation. It was ſigned 
at Creſpy, a ſmall town near Meaux, on the eigh- 
teenth of September. The chief articles of it were— 
That all the conqueſts which either party had made 
ſince the truce of Nice ſhould be reſtored; that 
the Emperor ſhould give in marriage to the Duke 
of Orleans, either his own eldeſt daughter, or the 
ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdinand; that, if 
he choſe to beſtow on him his own daughter, he 
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' ſhonld ſettle on her all the provinces of the Low 
Countries, to be erected into an independent ſtate, 
which ſhould deſcend to the male iſſue of the mar- 
riage; that, if he determined to give his niece, he 
ſhould, with her, grant him the inveſtiture of Milan 
and it's dependencies; that he ſhould, within four 
months, declare which of theſe two Princeſſes he 
had pitched upon, and fuifil the reſpective condi- 
tions upon the conſummation of the marriage, which 
ſhould take place within a year from the date of the 
treaty; that, as ſoon as the Duke of Orleans was 
put in poſſeſſion either of the Low Countries or of 
Milan, Francis ſhould reſtore to the Duke of Savoy 
all that he then poſſeſſed of his territories, except 
Pignerol and Montmilian; that Francis ſhould re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, 
or to tlie ſovereignty of Flandeis and Artois, and 
Charles ſhould give up his claim to the dutchy of 
Burgundy and county of Charolois; that Francis 
ſhould give no aid to the exiled King of Navarre; 
and that both Monarchs ſhould join in making war 
upon the Turks; towards which the King ſhould 
furniſh, when required by the Emperor and Empi: e, 
ſix hundred men at arms, and ſix thouſand foot. 

Henry, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea 
of his own power and importance, felt in the moſt 
ſenſible manner the neglect with which the Emperor 
had treated him in concluding a ſeparate peace. But 
the ſtate of his affairs was ſuch as ſomewhat alle- 
viated the mortification which this occaſioned: for, 

though he was obliged to recall the Duke of Norfolk 
from the ſiege of Montreuil, becauſe the Flemiſh 
troops received orders to retire, Boulogne had ſur- 
rendered, on the fourteenth of September, before 
the negotiations at Creſpy were brought to an iſſue. 
While ciated with vanity on account of this con- 
que't—which he owed to the cowardice of Vervin, the 
Governor—and enflamed with indignation againſt 
the Emperor, the Ambaſſadors whom Francis ſent 
to make overtures of peace found him too arrogant 
to grant what was moderate or equitable, His de- 
mands were indeed extravagant, and urged in the 
tone of a conqueror—'T hat Francis ſhould renounce 
his alliance with Scotland; and not only pay up the 
arrears of {former debts, but reimburſe the money 
which he had expended in the preſent war. Francis, 
though ſincerely deſirous of peace, and willing to 
yield a great deal in order to obtain it, being now 
free from the preſſure of the Imperial arms, rejected 
theſe ignominious propoſitions with merited diſdain; 
and Henry returned to England on the thirticth of 
September, after having put himſelf to conſiderable 
expence for an acquiſition of no importance. 

The King now directed his attention to Scotland; 
whither the Earl of Lenox, Lord Dacres, and Sir 
Thomas Wharton, had been ſent with a body of 
troops, who plundered the country, and returned 
with a conſiderable booty. The ſucceſs of this in- 
curſion encouraged Sir Ralph Evers, now Lord 
Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, to make another 
inroad in the winter; when they laid waſte all Ti- 
viotdale. In order to animate them to farther ex- 
citions, they were indulged with a grant of all the 
lands they ſhould conquer; and, thus encouraged, 


they renewed their devaſtations at the commence- 
ment of the enſuing year, 1545. By this time the 
Earl of Angus had aſſembled ſome forces in the 
vicinity of Ancram; where they were attacked, on 
the ſeventeenth of February, by the Engliſh, whom 
they put to flight, and purſued with conſiderable 
laughter. Evers and Latoun were both Killed, 
and above a thouſand men were made priſoners. 
In order to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis, 
ſome time after, ſent over a body of auxiliaries, to 
the number of three thouſand five hundred men, 
under the command of Montgomery, Lord of 
Lorges. Reinforced by theſe ſuccours, the Gover- 
nor aſſembled an army of fiſteen thouſand men at 
Haddington, and marched thence to ravage the eaſt 
borders of England. He laid all waſte wherever 
he came; and, having experienced little reſiſtance, 
he retired into his own country, and diſbanded his 
army. The Earl of Hertford, in revenge, com- 
mitted ravages on the Middle and Weſt Marches; 
and the war on both ſides was ſignalized rather by 
the ills inflicted on the enemy, than by any impor= 
tant advantage acquired by either party. 

Nor was the preſent campaign between the Eng- 
liſh and French diſtinguiſhed by any event more 
worthy notice. Francis, having equipped a fleet 
of two hundred ſail, beſides gallies, and embarked 
ſome land-forces on board, ſent them to make a 
deſcent on the coaſt of England. They failed to 
Spithead, where they met with the Engliſh fleet, 
which did not conſiſt of more than one hundred 
ſail. A cannonading took place between them for 


two days; but, except the ſinking of the Mary 


Roſe, one of the largeſt ſhips in the Engliſh fleet, 
neither of them ſuſtained much damage. 

The chief intention of the French Monarch in 
the equipment of ſuch a powerful fleet was to pre- 
vent the relief of Boulogne, which he had deter- 
mined to beſiege; and, for that purpoſe, ordered a 
fort to be built, which might command the har- 
bour. But, after a conſiderable loſs both of time 
and money, the fort was found to be fo ill-con- 
ſtructed, that he was obliged ro abandon it; and, 
though he had aſſembled on that frontier an army 
of forty thouſand men, he was not able to effect 
any conſiderable enterprize. IIenry, in order to 
defend his poſſeſſions in France, had levied four- 
teen thouſand Germans; who, having marched to 
Fleurines, in the Biſhopric of Liege, found their 
farther progreſs impeded by the refuſal of the Em- 
peror to ſuffer their paſſage through his dominions. 
Receiving intelligence of a French army, of ſu- 
perior force, waiting to intercept them, and not 
being regularly paid, a mutiny was ſoon produced 
among them; when they ſeized the Engliſh com- 
miſſaries as a fecurity for arrears, and retreated into 
their own country. 

The great expence attending theſe military egpe- 
ditions into France and Scotland obliged Henry to 
ſummon a new Parliament, on the twenty-third of 
November; when the Commons voted him a ſub- 
ſidy of two ſhillings in the pound on land, payable 
in two years; and the Convocation, ſix ſhillings in 
the pound. But the Parliament, in order to pre- 


vent 
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vent a repetition of ſimilar demands, ccnſcienticuſiy 
endeavoured to ſave their own property at the ex- 
pence of others; and, by a ſingle vote, beſtowed 
on the King all the revenues of the univerſities, as 
well as of the chauntries, free chapels, and hoſpi— 
tals. As this infamous grant tended to augment the 
power of the King, it could not fail to piove highly 
acceptable to Henry; who thought proper, how- 
ever, to inform the univerſities that he did not intend 
to touch their revenues. Thus theſe ancient and 
celebrated eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence to the 
generoſity of the King—not to the protection of this 
ſervile and proſtituted Parliament! 

The abje& ſpirit of the Parliament farther ap- 
peared in the preamble of a ſtatute; in winch they 
recognize the King to have always been, by 7he 
word of God, Supreme Head of the Church of 
England; and acknowledge, that Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have no 
manner of juriſdiction but by his royal mandate. 
« To him alone,” ſay they, © and ſuch perſons as 
« he ſhall appoint, is given from Above to hear 
cc and determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaſtical; 
ce and to correct all manner of hereſies, errors, vices, 
« and fins, whatſoever.” No mention is here made 
of the concurrence of a Convention, or even of a 
Parliament. His proclamations are, in effect, ac- 
knowledged to have, not only the force of law, but 
the authority of revelation; and, by his royal power, 
he might regulate the actions of men, controul their 
wor ds, and even direct their inward ſentiments and 
opinions. 

On the twenty- fourth of December, the King 
prorogued the Parliament in perſon, when he made 
a ſpeech; in which, after thanking them for their 
loving attachment to him, which, he ſaid, equalled 
what had- ever been paid by their anceſtors to any 
of his predeceſſors, he complained of their religious 
diſſenſions, diſputes, and animoſities. He told them, 


that the ſeveral pulpits were become a kind of bat- 


teries againſt each other; and that one preacher 
called another Heietic and Anabaptiſt, which was 
retaliated by the opprobrious appellations of Papiſt 
and Hypocrite that he had permitted his people 
the uſe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh 
them with materials for diſputation and raillery, but 
for the information of their conſciences, and the 
inſtruction of their children and families—that it 
grieved him to the heart to obſerve the ſhameful 
proſtitution of that precious jewel, now become the 
topic of every alchouſe and tavern converſation, 
and employed as a pretext for decrying the {ſpiritual 
and legal Paſtors—thar he was concerned to fee the 
word of God conſidered rather as the object of their 
ſpeculations, than as the guide of their conduct 
and that, though they abounded in imaginary know- 
ledge, their charity daily decayed. The advice 
here given by the King was certainly good; but 
his practice and proſeſſions varied ſo eſſentially, 
that it was not likely to be productive of much ad- 
vantage. 

The war with France had been carried on even 
during the winter ſeaſon; and Henry now prepared 
to purſue it with additional vigour, by ſending over 


ENGLAND. 
the Earl of Hertford and Lord Life, with a body 


of nine thouſand men, two-thirds of which were 
foreigners: but no action of importance occurred, 

Henry, finding that his great increaſe of corpulence, 

and gradual decay of ſtrength, precluded all hopes 
of much longer life, was defirous of terminating 
a diſpute which might prove dangerous to his 
kingdom during a minority. Francis, too, was in- 
clined to peace, from the expectation of a war with 
the Emperor; who, he foreſaw, would oppoſe his 
claim on Milan, which he had now revived on the 
death of his ſon, the Duke of Orleans. Commiſ— 
ſioners, therefore, having met at Campé, a ſmall 
place between Ardres and Guiines, the articles were 
ſpecdily agreed on, and the peace ſigned by them, 
on the ſeventh of June 1546. The chief conditions 
were—That Henry ſhould retain Bovlogne during 
cight years, or till the former debt due from Francis 
ſhould be diſcharged. This debt was ſettled at two 
millions of livres, beſides a claim of five hundred 
thouſand livres, which was afterwards to be ad- 


, juſted. Scotland, by the care of Francis, was com- 


prehended in the treaty. Thus all that Henry ob- 
tained by a war, which coſt him above one million 
three hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
was an uncertain and burdenſome ſecurity for a debt 
which was not a third of the value. | | 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, died this year: 
his conſort, the Queen-Dowager of France, had died 
ſome years before. The King was ſitting in Council 
when the news of this nobleman's death was brought 
him; and he took the opportunity both to expreſs 
his own ſorrow for the loſs, and to do juſtice to the 
merits of Suffolk, by declaring that, during the whole 
courſe of their friendſhip, his brother-in-law had 
never made one attempt to injure an adverſary, and 
had never whiſpered a wo:d to the diſadvantage of 
any perſon. © Is there any of you, my Lords, who 
te can ſay as much?” When the King ſubjoined 
thefe words, he looked round in all their faces, and 
perceived evident ſymptoms of confulion, ariſing 
from conſcious guilt. 

The Duke of Suffolk had ever been the firm 
friend of the Primate; and had contributed not a 
little to ſhelter him from the ſecret and malevolent 
attacks of the courtiers: his death, therefore, ex- 
poſed Cranmer to the cabals of his numerous ene- 
mies, which 1t was reaſonable to ſuppoſe the extreme 
caprice of Henry's temper might render dangerous; 
but in this inſtance, as well as in his friendſhip for 
Suffolk, he preſerved an unſhaken conſtancy very 
inconſiſtent with the general tenour of his character. 
He pretended to lend a favourable ear to their in- 
ſidious accuſations, and defired the Council to enter 
into a minute inveſtigation of Cranmer's conduct; 
promiſing that the proof of his guilt ſhould be im- 
mediately followed by. condign puniſhment, Every 
body now conſidered the Primate as loſt; and this 
worthy man ſhared the common fate of all favourites 
in diſgrace: he was forſaken by his friends, and in- 
ſuited by his enemies. He was obliged to ſtand 
ſeveral hours among the lacqueys at the door of the 
Council-chamber before he could gain admiſſion; 
and, when he was at laſt called in, it was only to 
hear 
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hear their determination of ſending him to the 
Tower. Cranmer faid, that he appealed to the 
King himſelf; and, finding his appeal diſregarded, 
he produced a ring, which Henry had given him as. 
a pledge of his favour and protection. The Council 
were confounded; and, when they came before the 
King, he reproved them in the ſevereſt terms, telling 
them that he was as well convinced of Cranmer's 
merit as of their envy and malignity. Norfolk, 
who was the Primate's capital enemy, apologized 
for their conduct; and ſaid, that their ſole intention 
was to ſet his innocence in a full light, by bringing 
him to an open trial: and Henry obliged them all 
to embrace him, as a ſign of their cordial recon- 
ciliation. 

But Henry was not often capable of ſimilar acts 
of juſtice: now, in particular, that the ill ſtate of 
his health irritated the natural pride and peeviſhneſs 
of his temper, he was induced to pumſh with addi- 
tional ſeverity all thoſe who dared to differ from him 
either in ſpeculative opinions, or in thoſe tenets 
which he deemed to be highly orthodox, eſpecially 
in the capital point of the Real Preſence. Anne 
Aſcue, a young woman of good birth, great 
beauty, and uncommon talents, who was connected 
with the chief -Ladies of the Court, and with the 
Queen herſelf, was accuſed of promulgating a free- 
dom of ſentiment on that delicate article; and 
Henry, inſtead of ſhewing her that indulgence to 
which her ſex and age ſeemed to afford her a juſt 
title, was but the more provoked-that a woman 


ſhould dare to oppoſe him in a point of theology. 


She had been prevailed on, by the threats of Bonner, 
to make a recantation; but it was qualified with 


ſome reſerves, which did not ſatisfy that zealous 


Prelate: ſhe was, therefore, ſent to priſon; where ſhe 


employed her time in che compoſition of prayers 


and pious diſcourſes, which fortified her reſolution 
to ſubmit to the ſevereſt puniſhment, rather than 


relinquiſh. her religious/principles;' She even wrote 
to the King; and told him, that ſhe believed as 
much of the Lord's Supper as Chriſt himſelf had 


ſaid of it, and as much of the Divine Doctrine as 


the Catholic Church had required. But this de- 
claration, ſo long as ſhe perſevered in with-holding 
her aſſent from the King's arbitrary explication, was 


rather regarded as a »freſhi inſult than as a juſtifi- 


cation. Wriothefley, the Chancellor, who had ſuc- 


ceeded Audley, and who was: ſtrongly attached to 


the Catholic party, was ſent to examine her, in the 
hope that ſne might be induced to accuſe ſome of 
her female friends: but ſhe had a ſoul ſuperior to 
ſuch baſeneſs ; and, though tortured in the 'mbſt 
cruel manner, ſne continued reſolute in the pre- 
ſervation of ſecrecy. Fox, Speed, and Baker, in- 
form us, that the Chancellor, who was preſent at 
the barbarous operation, ordered the Lieutenant of 
the Tower to increafe her agony by a farther tenſion 
of the inſtrument of tortùre; but neither threats nor 
perſuaſions could urge him to comply with ſo in- 
famous a requeſt. On his refuſal, the Chancellor 
himſelf put his hand to the rack; and, by a violent 
exertion, almoſt tore her body®afunder : but her 
| N * to increaſe with her pain, and 
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baffled all the efforts of her: perſecutors. - Burnet, 
indeed, queſtions the truth of this laſt circumſtance; 
and we heartily wiſh, for the honour of human na- 
ture, we could diſcern ſome folid baſis for ſimilar 
doubts: but the fact is detailed by the authors we 
have quoted whoſe - veracity we fee no reaſon to 
ſuſpect with ſo much preciſion, that we are com- 
pelled, however unwilling, to credit their aſſertions. 
After this unfortunate woman had been thus inhu- 
manly mangled, ſhe was burned alive; but, being 
ſo diſlocated by the rack that ſhe was- unable to 
ſtand, ſhe was carried to the ſtake in a chair. With 
her were conducted Nicholas Belinian, a Prieſt; 
John: Laſſels, of the King's houſhold; and John 
Adams, a taylor; who had been condemned for the 
ſame crime to the ſame puniſhment. W hen they 
were all tied to the ſtake, and in momentary ex- 
pectation of ſeeing the fatal torch applied to the 
faggots, the Chancellor ſent to inform them that 
their pardon was ready drawn and ſigned, and 
ſhould inſtantly be given them, if they would de- 
ſerve it by a recantation : but they all remained 
firm; and, ſtedfaſtly refuſing to purchaſe their lives 
by a dereliction of their principles, beheld with 
tranquillity the executioner kindle the flames which 
conſumed them. | 


Though the ſecrecy and fidelity of Anne Aſeue 


ſaved the Queen from this peril, ſhe was ſoon in- 
volved in freſh danger, which the malevolent vigi- 
lance of her enemies rendered difficult to eſcape. 
An ulcer had broke out in the King's leg; which, 
added to his extreme corpulency and his habit or 
body, began both to threaten his life, and to render 
him even more than uſually peeviſh and paſſionate. 
The Queen attended him with the moſt affectionate 
care; and endeavoured, by every ſoothing art, to 
allay thoſe ſudden guſts of humour to which he 
was become ſo ſubject. Theology was his favourite 
topic of converſation; and Catharine, whoſe abi- 
lities and education enabled her to diſcourſe on any 
ſubject, frequently engaged with him in colloquial 
controverſy ; and, from her ſecret attachment to 
the principles of the Reformers, was ſometimes, in 
the heat of argument, led to expoſe her ſentiments 
with leſs caution than the imperious diſpoſition of 
her antagoniſt required. Henry, provoked at her 
preſumption in daring to aſſert an independence or 
thought, complained of her obſtinacy to Gardiner; 
who, with chearful malice, graſped at the oppor- 


unity to widen the breach between them. By 


flattering his vanity, and irritating his pride, this 
unworthy Prelate, ſeconded by the Chancellor, in- 
flamed the King to ſuch a pitch, that he actually 
ordered articles of impeachment to be drawn up 
-againſt his conſort. - Theſe commands were exe- 


cuted with great promptitude by Wriothefley; ho 


ſoon after brought the paper to him to be ſigned; 


for, as it was high-treaſon to throw ſlander upon 


the Queen, he might otherwiſe have been called 


on to aceount for his temerity. By ſome means, 


this important paper was conveyed to the Queen, 


who was fully ſenſible of the danger which threatened 


her; but yet thought it poſſible to elude the efforts 


of her enemies. Wich this view ſhe paid her viſit, 
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as uſual, to the King; and found him in a more 
tranquil ſtate than ſhe had reaſon to expect. He 
immediately entered into his favourite topic, and 
attempted to draw her into a theological diſputa- 
tion; which ſhe artfully declined, by obſerving, 
that ſubjects which required ſuch intenſeneſs of 
thought and depth of judgment, were ill-ſuited 
to the natural imbecility of her ſex. Women, ſhe 
ſaid, by their firſt creation, were made ſubject to 
men: the male was created after the image of God, 
the female after the image of the male; the huſ- 
band, therefore, was entitled to chuſe principles 
for his wife, whoſe duty it was, in all caſes, impli- 
citly to adopt the ſentiments of her huſband; and, 
as to herſelf, ſhe was doubly bound to this obe- 
dience, being bleſſed with a huſband who was 
qualified, by his judgment and learning, not only 
to chuſe principles for his own family, but for the 
wiſeſt of every nation. Not fo, by St. Mary!” 
exclaimed the King: “ you are now become a 
« doctor, Kate; and art better fitted to give than to 
<« receive inſtruction!” She meekly replied, that ſhe 


was ſenſible how little ſhe merited theſe commen- 


dations; that, though ſhe uſually declined not any 
converſation, however ſublime, when propeſed by 
his Majeſty, ſhe well knew her conceptions could 
tend to no other purpoſe than to afford him ſome 
little amuſement; that, having found the conver- 
fation apt to languiſh when not revived by ſome 
oppoſition, ſhe had ſometimes ventured to feign a 
contrariety of ſentiments, in order to give him the 
-pleaſure of refuting her; and that ſhe alſo intended, 
by this innocent artifice, to engage him into a topic, 
whence frequent experience had taught her ſhe 
gained both profit and inſtruction. 
<« ſweetheart?” replied the King: © then are we 
e perfect friends again.” When he had ſaid this, 
he embraced her with great affection; and ſent her 
away. with aſſurances of his protection and kind- 
neſs. Her enemies, who were ignorant of this 


ſadden change, prepared next day to convey her to 


the Tower, purſuant to the King's warrant. Henry 


and Catharine were converſing amicably. in the 
garden, when the Chancellor appeared, with forty 


of the pourſuivants. The King ſpoke to him at 
ſome diſtance from her, and ſeemed to expoſtulate 


with him in the ſevereſt manner: ſhe even over- + 


heard the appellations of naue, fool, and beaſt, 
which he liberally beſtowed on that magiſtrate, 
whom he then ordered to leave his preſence. The 
Queen afterwards interpoſing to mitigate his anger, 
he ſaid to her“ Poor foul! you know not how 


little this man is entitled to your good offices!“ 


Thenceforth the Queen, having thus narrowly 
eſcaped ſo great a danger, was more circumſpect 
in her conduct, taking care not to offend Henry's 
humour by any contradiction; and Gardiner, by 
his malicious endeavours to widen the breach, in- 
curred the King's diſpleaſure to ſuch a degree, that 


he expelled him the council, and could never after 


- 


be prevailed on to reſtore him to any degree of his i 
| 4 


favour, ] | $47 4 
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been their moſt potent and implacable enemy. This 
nobleman had ever ſerved the King with talents and 
fidelity ; he had diſtinguiſhed himfelf in all military 
enterprizes; and Fortune ſeemed to conſpire with 
his own induſtry in raiſing him to the ſummit of 
rank and opulence. From the favours heaped on 
him by the crown, he had acquired an immenſe 
eſtate, The King had ſucceſſively. eſpouſed two 
of his meces; and the King's natural ſon, the Duke 
of Richmond, had married his daughter. Beſides 
his deſcent from the ancient family of the Moy- 
brays, by which he was allied to the throne, he 
had eſpouſed a daughter of the Duke of Bucking. 
ham, who was deſcended by a female from the 


Third Edward; and, as he was known ſtill to adhere. 


ſecretly to the ancient religion, he was regarded, 
both at home and abroad, as the head of the Ca- 
tholic party, But all theſe circumſtances, in pro- 
portion as they exalted the Duke, provoked the 
jealouſy of Henry; and he foreſaw danger, during 
the minority of his infant ſucceſſor, both to the 
public tranquillity and to the new eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem, from the attempts of ſo potent 'a ſubject. 
Yet nothing tended more to expoſe Norfolk to the 
King's diſpleaſure than the prejudices whtch Henry 
had entertained againſt his ſon, the Earl of Surrey, 
a young nobleman, poſſeſſed of every endowment 


which could perfect, and ardent in every purſuit 


which could become, the ſcholar, the courtier, and 
the ſoldier, Nor were his ſpirit and ambition in- 
ferjor to his talents and quality; but he was deficient 
in that cautious circumſpection which ſeldom ac- 
companies true genius, but which was particularly 
requiſite in his ſituation. ' When Henry took Bou- 
logne, he had appointed Surrey Governor of the 
town; who, though endued with great perſonal 
bravery, had experienced, in ſome rencounters with 
the French, misfortunes to which not only the moſt 
courageous, but even the moſt prudent, are fre- 
quently ſubje& in time of war. Henry, however, 
being diſpleaſed with his conduct, ſent over Hert- 
ford to ſuperſede him in his command ; which 


Surrey regarding as a groſs inſult, was imprudent 
enough to drop ſome menacing expreſſions. againft 


the Miniſters: and, as he had refuſed to marry 
Hertford's daughter, and even declined every other 
propoſal of marriage, Henry imagined that he. had 
entertained views of eſpouſing his daughter, the 
Princeſs Mary: an ambition of that dangerous na- 


tore as, in his opinion, it became him to repreſs by 
expedients neither honourable nor juſt. | 


Actuated by theſe motives, and, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by that old diſguſt. with which the miſ- 
conduct of Catharine Howard had inſpired him 
againſt her whole family, he gave private orders to 
arreſt Norfolk and Surrey; and, on the; twelfth of 
December 1546, they were both committed to the 
Surrey being a Commoner, his trial was 
the more expeditious; and as to proofs, they appear 
to have been conſidered during this whole reign, 


both by Juries and Parliaments, as entirely need- 
leſs in any cauſe inſtituted by the Crown. He was 


accuſed of entertaining in his family ſome. Itabans, 


| who were /u/petied to be ſpies: a ſervant of his had 
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paid a viſit to Cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was 
/uſpefed of maintaining a criminal correſpondence 
with that obnoxious Prelate: he had quartered the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor on his eſcutcheon, 
which made him be /u/pefed of aſpiring to the 
crown; though both he and his anceſtors had openly, 
during the courſe of many years, purſued the ſame 
practice, and the heralds had even juſtified it by 
their authority. Theſe were the crimes for which 
a Jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited 
defence, condemned the Earl of Surrey for high- 
treaſon ; and he accordingly ſuffered, ſoon after, 
on Tower Hill, the. puniſhment annexed to that 
crime. | AX » | 
Norfolk's innocence was ſtill, if poſſible, more 
manifeſt than that of his ſon; and his ſervices to 
the crown had been greater. His Dutcheſs, with 
whom he was at variance, had carried intelligence 
ro his enemies of all that ſhe knew to his diſcredit; 
and Elizabeth. Holland, his miſtreſs, had been 


equally ſubſervient to the deſigns of the Court. 
Though nothing can leſfen our indignation at the. 


conduct of theſe unprincipled accuſers, we cannot 
but with-hold our pity from Norfolk, when we re- 
collect his infamous behaviour to Anne Boleyn: the 
man who could ſacrifice the ties of blood; and the 
moſt ſacred principles of honour, to perſonal in- 
tereſt or political connections, could have no right 
to complain of the injuſtice of any perſecution that 
might be commenced againſt him; at leaſt, if he 
had the right to complain, he could have no claim 
to attention or redrefs. His accuſers, however, 
could diſcover no greater crime than his having 
once ſaid that the King was ſickly, and could not 
hold out long; and the Kingdom would- probably 
fall into diſorders, through the diverſity of religious 
opinions. He wrote & pathetic letter to che King, 
pleading his paſt ſervices, and proteſting his inno- 
cence. Soon after, he embraced a more pròper 


expedient for appeaſing Henry, by making a ſub- 


miſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as his enemies required. 


But the temper of Henry was not eaſily mollified: 
he aſſembled a Parliament, on the fourteenth of 


January-1547, as the moſt certain and expeditious 
inſtrument of his tyranny; and the Houſe of Peers, 
with their uſual regard to juſtice, without examin- 


ing the priſoner, without trial or evidence, paſſed a 


bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it down to 


the Commons. Cranmer, though engaged for 
many years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, and 
though he had received many and great injuries 


from him, would have nothing to do with a proſe- 


.cution founded in ſuch evident injuſtice; and he 


retired to his ſeat at Croydon. 


The King, now perceiving that he was faſt ap- 


proaching towards his end- which ſhould certainly 


have inſpired hirn with very different ſentiments to 


thoſe of revenge —and fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould 
eſcape him, he ſent a meſſage to the Commons, by 
which he defired them to haſten the bill, on pre- 


tence that Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of Earl 


Marſhal, and it was neceſſary to appoint another, 
who might officiate at the enſuing ceremony of in- 
ſtalling his ſon Prince of Wales. The obſequious 
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Commons obeyed his directions, though founded 
on ſo frivolous a pretence; and the King, having 
affixed the royal aſſent to the bill by commiſſioners, 
iſſued orders for the execution of Norfolk, on the 
twenty-ninth of January. But, fortunately for him, 
an event of greater conſequence to the kingdom 
intervened, and prevented the execution. 
The King's health had long been in a declining 
ſtate. On the eleventh of December 1546, he 
had eſtabliſhed the noble foundation of Trinity 
College in the Univerſity of Cambridge; and, on 
the thirtieth of the ſame month, he made his will; 
in which he confirmed the deſtination of Parlia- 
ment, by leaving the crown firſt to Prince Edward, 
then to the Princeſs Mary, and next to the Princeſs 
Elizabeth. The two Princeſſes were to forfeit their 
right of ſucceſſion, if they married without the 
confent of the Council which he appointed for the 
government of his minor ſon.” After his own 
children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances Bran- 
don, Marchioneſs of Dorſet, elder daughter of his 
ſiſter, the Queen of France; then on Eleahor, 
Counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. On 
the third day of January, he paſſed a grant of St. 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital; with the ſcite of Chriſt 
Church, and five hundred marks a year, to the 
city of London. Though all his attendants plainly 
ſaw that his end was approaching, he was become 
ſo froward, that no one durſt inform him of his 
condition; and as ſome perſons, during this reign, 
had ſuffered as traitors for foretelling the King's 
death, every one was afraid leſt, in the tranſports 
of his fury, he might on this pretence puniſh ca- 
pitally the author of this neceſſary intelligence. At 
laſt; Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe the 
fatal news, and exhorted him to prepare for death. 
Henry expreſſed his reſignation, and deſired Cran- 
mer might be ſent for: but, before that Prelate 
could reach the palace, he was ſpeechleſs, though 
not inſenſible; for, when Cranmer deſired him to 
give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt, 
he ſqueezed his hand with ſeeming fervour, and in 
a few minutes expired, on the twenty eighth day 
of January 1547, in the fifty - ſixth year of his age, 
after a reign of thirty- ſeven years and nine months. 
By the King's deceaſe the Duke of Norfolk was 
ſaved, as it was not thought adviſeable by the 


Council to begin a new reign by the death of the 


moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, who had 
been condemned by a ſentence ſo unjuſt and tytan- 

nical. 87 . Ef ay 1 ot; 
In paſſing over, in his will, the poſterity of the 
Queen of Scots, his elder fiſter, Henry exerciſed 
the power he had obtained from Parliament; but 
as he ſubjoined that, after the failure of the French 
Queen's poſterity, . the crown. ſhould deſcend to the 
next lawful heir, it afterwards became a queſtion, 
whether theſe words could be applied to the Scottiſh 
line, It was thought that theſe Princes were not 
the next heirs after the Houſe of Suffolk, but Zefore 
that Houſe; and that Henry, by expreſſing himlſclt 
in this manner, meant to exclude them entirely. 
One article of his will exhibited a ſtrong inſtance of 
the ſtrange contrarieties of his temper and conduct: 
| he 
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he left mobey for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his 
ſoul from Purgatory; and, though he deſtroyed all 
thoſe inftitutions, eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors arid 
others, for the benefit of their ſouls, and had even 


left the doctrine of Purgatory doubtful in all the 


articles of faith which he promulgated during his 
later years, he was yet determined, when he found 
the hout of death approaching, to provide at leaſt 
for bis own future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafer 
fide of the queſtion ! 

Lord Herbert has juſtly obſerved, that Henry's 
hiſtory is his beſt character; and, as it diſplays a 
continued ſeries of vicious actions, a conſtant gra- 
tification of paſſions unreſtrained by any principles 
of honour, juſtice, or humanity, the truth of the 
obſervation cannot reaſonably be doubted. To 
particularize the vices of this Monarch, would be 
to exhibit a dark and diſmal catalogue, certain of 
exciting diſguſt, without being capable of giving 
birth to one profitable reflection. If ſome traits 
of liberality, candour, and friendſhip, be obſervable 
in his character, they appear like a few ſohtary 
flowers ſcattered on a barren: heath, which are re- 
garded by the traveller as fortuitous decorations, 
that add nothing to the value of the foil. Henry 
ſeems to have conſidered his ſubjects as mere ma- 
chines, deſtined to move at his pleaſure; and, in- 
deed, the obſequious ſubmiſſion they conſtantly 
paid to his will, however capricious or unjuſt, ranks 
them as flaves of the worſt ſpecies, wholly void of 
every diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of independent 
beings. Thus, while we hold in juſt execration 
the tyrant who oppreſſed, we cannot. but acknow- 
ledge that the objects of his oppreſſion, by their 
paſſive ſervility, fully merited the treatment they 
experienced. In ſhort, ſcarce any age or country 
has produced a Monarch more vicious, I 
more ſervile. 

Henry, by-his firſt wife, Catharine of Ae 


had two ſons, who died in their infancy; and a 
daughter, Mary, who ſucceeded: to the throne f 


England. Anne Boleyn gave birth to Elizabeth; 


and a male child, ſtill- born. By Jane Seymour 


he had a ſon, named Edward, his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor. Anne of Cleves, Catharine Howard, and 


Catharine Parr, had no iſſue. By Elizabeth Blount, 
widow of Sir Gilbert Taillebois, he had one na- 


tural ſon, Henry Fitzroy, created Knight of the 


Garter, Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Richmond 
and Somerſet, Warden of the Scottiſh Marches, - 


Admiral of England, and Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He was a youth of promiſing talents; but, 


as he died in the ſeventeenth - year of his age, he 


had but little opportunity to diſplay them. 


2 


Wnoxvxx is converſant in hiſtory, cannot fail to 
recollect a variety of caſes in which the moſt un- 
'worthy inftruments have been employed to effect 
the · moſt ſalutary purpoſes: nor can any country 


more ſtrongly exemplify the juſtice of this remark 


than our own, in which the cauſe both of civil and 
religious liberty has been ſucceſsfully eſpouſed by 
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men who were inimical to the principles of both; 


Thus in the reign of John was the grand baſis of 


conſtitutional freedom: eſtabliſhed by thoſe impe= 
rious Barons who had proudly diſdained to grant to 
others the enjoyment of thoſe rights which they 
were anxious to procure for themſelves; and thus 
did Henry, from motives of ſelf-intereſt; effect the 
liberation of his kingdom from it's degrading ſub. 
jection to the Court of Rome, and paved the way 
for emancipating his ſubjects from the worſt of 
ſhackles—thoſe of religious ſlavery.” The uſurped 
power of the Pope was now for ever routed and 
deſtroyed: all his connections with'this iſland were 
cut off, the Crown was reſtored to it's ſupremacy 
over ſpiritual men and cauſes, and the patrona 
of biſhoprics once more indiſputably veſted in the 
King; and had the Spiritual Courts been, at this 
time, re-united to the Civil, we ſhould have ſeen 
the old Saxon conſtitution, with regard to ecclefio/tical 
polity, compleatly reſtored, 


With regard alſo to our civil polity, the ſtatute 


of Wills, and theſtatute'of Uſes, paſſed in this reign, 
made a great alteration as to property: the former, 
by allowing the deviſe of real eſtates by will, which 
before was in general forbidden; the latter, by en- 
deavouring to deſtroy the intricate nicety of /es, 
though the narrowneſs and pedantry of the courts 
of common law prevented this ſtatute from having 
it's. full beneficial effect. Thence the Courts of 
Equity aſſumed a juriſdiction, diftated by common 
Juſtice: and common ſenſe; which, however arbi- 
trarily exercifed or productive of jealouſies in it's 
infancy, has at length been matured into a moſt 
elegant ſyſtem of rational juriſprudence: the prin- 
ciples of which, notwithſtanding they may differ in 
forms, are now: equally adopted by the Courts both 
of Law and Equity. From the ſtatute of Uſes, and 
another ſtatute - protecting eſtates for years from 


being deſtroyed by the reverſioner a remarkable 


alteration took place in the mode of conveyancing: 
the ancient aſſurance by feoffment and livery upon 
the land being now very ſeldom practiſed, ſince the 


more eaſy and more private invention of transferring 


property, by ſecret conveyances to uſes; and long 
terms of years being now continually created in 
mortgages and family ſettlements, which may be 
moulded to a thouſand uſeful en wy the inge- 
nuity of an able artiſt. 

The farther attacks, in this reign, upon the im- 
munity of Eſtates- tail, which reduced them to little 
more than the conditional fees at the common law, 
before the paſſing of the ſtatute de Donis; the eſta- 
bliſhment of recognizances in the nature of a ſtatute 
ſtaple, for facilitating the raiſing of money upon 
landed ſecurity; and the introduRion of * bank - 
rupt laws, as well for the puniſhment of the frau- 
dulent, as the relief of the unfortunate, trader all 
theſe were capital alterations of our legal polity, 
and highly convenient to that᷑ chatacter which the 
Engliſh began now to re- aſſume of a great em- 
mercial people. The incorporation of Wales with 
England, and the more uniform adininiſtration of 
juſtice,” by deſtroying ſome counties palatine, and 
abridgihg thei unreaſonable privileges of ſuch as 
remained, 


remained, added dignity and ſtrength to the mo- 
narchy. | 

The laws of treaſon, however, were multiplied 
beyond all former precedent; even words to the 
diſparagement of the King, Queen, or Royal Iſſue, 
were ſubject to that penalty: and fo little care was 
taken in framing theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they 
contain obvious contradictions; infomuch that, had 
they been ſtrictly executed, every man, without ex- 
ception, mult have incurred the penalty of treaſon. 
By one ſtatute, for inſtance, it was declared treaſon 
to aſſert the validity of the King's marriage, either 
with Catharine of Atragon or Anne Boleyn: by 
another, it was treaſon to ſay any thing to the diſ- 
paragement or ſlander of the Princefſes, Mary and 
Elizabeth; and to call them ſpurious would, no 
doubt, have been conſtrued to their ſlander. Nor 
would even a profound filence with regard to theſe 
delicate points be ſufficient to ſave a perſon from 
ſuch penalties; for, by the former ſtatute, whoever 
refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any point contained 
in that at, was ſubjected to the pains of trealon. 
The King, therefore, had only to propoſe to any 
one a queſtion with regard to the legality of either 
of his firſt marriages: if the perſon was ſilent, the 
law declared him a traitor; if he anſwered either 
in the negative or affirmative, he was no leſs a 
traitor, 


The attacks on the ancient religion greatly con- 


tributed to the regular execution of juſtice. While 
the Catholic ſuperſtition ſubſiſted in it's full force, 
the crimes of the Clergy were ſuffered to paſs with 
impunity ; the Church not permitting the magiſ- 
trates to try the offences of her meinbers, and not 
being able herſelf to inflict any civil penalties upon 
them. But Henry reſtrained theſe pernicious 1m- 
munities, by aboliſhing the privilege of Clergy for 
the crimes of petty treaſon, murder, and felony, to 
all under the degree of a Subdeacon. The former 
ſuperſtition, however, not only protected crimes in 
the Clergy; it exempted the Laity alſo from puniſh- 
ment, by affording them ſhelter in the churches 


and ſanctuaries: the Parliament, therefore, abridged 


theſe privileges. It was firſt declared, that no ſanc- 
tuaries were allowed in caſes of high-treaſon; next, 
in thoſe of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and 
petty treaſon; and it limited them in other particu- 
lars. The farther progreſs of the Reformation re- 
moved all diſtinctions between eccleſiaſtical and lay 
ſubjects; and alſo aboliſhed entirely the privileges 
of ſanctuarics. Theſe conſequences were implied 
in the neglect of the crown law. 

The only expedient employed to ſupport the 
military ſpirit during this age was the revival and 
extenſion of ſome old laws enacted for the en- 


couragement of archery, on which the defence of 


the kingdom was ſuppoſed in a great meaſure to 
depend. Every man was ordered to have a bow; 
butts were ordered to be erected in every pariſh; 
and every bowyer was ordered, for each bow of 
yew which he made, to make two of 'elm or wich, 
for the ſervice of the common people. The uſe 
of croſs-bows and hand-guns was alſo prohibited. 


The Engliſh bow-men were rendered more for- 


Vol. II. 
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midable by carrying halberds, which enabled them 
upon occaſion to engage in cloſe flight with the 
enemy. Frequent muſters or arrays were alſo made 
of the people, even during time of peace; and all 
men of ſubſtance were obliged to have a complear 
ſuir of armour, or harneſs, as it was then called. 
When the kingdom was not diſturbed by inteſtine 
diviſions, no foreign power ever thought of invad- 
ing it. The city of London alone could muſter 
fifteen thouſand men, but not much better difci- 
plined than the preſent city-militia, though the 
garriſon of Calais was a nurſery of officers; and 
Tournay frift,. and Boulogne afterwards, tended to 
increaſe the number. Every one who ſerved ab:oad 
was allowed to alienate his land without paying any 
fees. 

The Parliament was ſo little jealous of it's pri- 
vileges which, indeed, at this time, were ſcarcely 
worth preſerving—that there is an inſtance of one 
Strode, who, becauſe he had introduced into the 
Lower Houſg ſome bill regarding tin, was ſeverely 
treated by the Stannary Courts in Cornwall: heavy 
fines were impoſed on him; and, upon his refuſal 
to pay, he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with 
irons, and experienced fuch ſevere treatment, that 
his life was in imminent danger. Yet, the only 
notice which the Parliament took of this enorniiry, 
even in ſuch an inſignificant court, was to enact, 
that no man ſhould afterwards be called to account 
for his conduct in Parliament. This prohibition, 
however, mult be ſuppoſed to extend only to the 
inferior courts; for, as to the King, the Privy- 
Council and Star- Chamber, they were ſcarcely 
bound by any law. h 

There is a bill of tonnage and ponndage, which 
ſhews what uncertain ideas the Parliament had 
formed both of their own privileges and of the rights 
of the Sovereign. This duty had been voted to 
every King, ſince Henry the Fourth, during the 
term of his own life only: yet Henry the Eighth 
had been allowed to levy it ſix years without any 
law; and, though there had been four Parliaments 


 aſſeribled during that time, no attention had been 


given either to grant it to him regularly, or reſtrain 
him from levying it. At laſt, the Parliament re- 
ſolved to give him that ſupply ; but, even in this 
conceſſion, they themſelves were at a loſs to decide 
whether they really could grant it, or only declare 
a right inherent in him to levy it. They ſay, that 
the impoſition was made to laſt during the natural 
life of the late King, and no longer; yet they cen- 
ſure the merchants who had not paid it to the pre- 
ſent King. They obſerve, that the law for tonnage 
and poundage was expired; yet make no ſcruple to 
call that impoſition the King's due. They affirm, 
that he had ſuſtained great and manifold loſſes by 
thoſe who had defrauded him of it; and, to provide 
a remedy, they vote him that ſupply during his 
life-time, and no longer. It is remarkable that; 
notwithſtanding this laſt clauſe, all his ſucceſſors, 
for more than a century, perſevered in the like irre- 
gular praftice—if a practice may be ſo called, in 
which the whole nation acquieſced, and which gave 
no offence, 
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The foreign commerce of England, during this | 


age, was chiefly confined to the Netherlands. The 
inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Eng- 
liſh commodities, and diſtributed them into other 
parts of Europe. Hence the mutual dependance 
of thoſe countries on each other, and the great loſs 
ſuſtained by both in caſe of a rupture. During all 
the variations of politics, the Sovereigns endea- 


voured to avoid coming to this extremity; and, 


though the King uſually bore a greater friendſhip to 
Francis, the nation always preferred an alliance with 
the Emperor. 

In the year 1528, hoſtilities commenced between 
England and'the Low Countries; and the incon- 
venience was ſoon experienced on both ſides. While 
the Flemings were not allowed to purchaſe cloth in 
England, the Engliſh merchants could not purchaſe 
it from the clothiers; and the clothiers were under 
the neceſſity of diſmiſſing their workmen, who be- 
gan to be tumultuous for want of bread. Cardinal 
Wolſey, in order to appeaſe them, ſent for the mer- 
chants, and ordered them to buy cloth as uſual: 
but they told him they could not diſpoſe of it as 
uſual; and, notwithſtanding his menaces, he could 
get no other anſwer from them. An agreement was 
at laſt made to continue the commerce between the 
ſtates, even during war. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much ſurpaſſed 
the Engliſh in dexterity, induſtry, and frugality. 
Hence the violent animoſity which the latter, on 
many occaſions, expreſſed againſt ſuch of the former 
as were ſettled in England. They had the aſſurance 
to complain that all their cuſtomers went to foreign 
tradeſmen; and in the year 1517, being moved 
by the ſeditious ſermons of one Dr. Bele, and the 
intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raiſed an in- 
ſurrection. The apprentices, and others of the 
lower claſs in London, began by breaking open the 
priſons, where ſome perſons were confined for in- 
ſulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 
houſe of a Frenchman, named Meutas, where they 
committed great diſorders, killed ſome of his ſer- 


vants, and plundered his goods. Neither the Mayor 


nor Sir Thomas More—who was much reſpected 


in the city -was able to appeaſe them, They alſo 
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threatened Cardinal Wolſey, who thought it neceſſary 
to fortify his houſe, and put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence. Tired, at laſt, with theſe diſorders, they 
diſperſed themſelves; and ſome of them were ſeized 
by the Earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey. A pro- 
clamation was ifſued, that women ſhould not meet 
together to babble and talk; and that all men ſhould 
keep their wives in their houſes. Next day, the 
Duke of Norfolk came into the city with thirteen 
hundred armed men, and made enquiry into the 
tumult; and Bele and Lincoln, with ſeveral others, 
were ſent to the Tower, and condemned for treaſon, 
Lincoln and thirteen more were executed: the re. 
mainder, to the number of four hundred, being 
brought before the King with ropes about their 
necks, fell on their knees, and cried for mercy; 
which Henry granted them. 

The priſoners in the kingdom, for debts and 
crimes, are aſſerted, in an act paſſed in the third 
year of this reign, to amount to above ſixty thou. 
ſand perſons; a number that almoſt exceeds credi- 
bility. Harriſon aſſerts, that ſeventy-two thouſand 
criminals were executed during this reign for theft 
and robbery, which would amount nearly to two 
thouſand a year! | 

The fixing of the wages of artificers was at- 
tempted: luxury in apparel was prohibited by re- 
peated ſtatutes; and, probably, without effect. The 
Chancellor and other miniſters were empowered to 
fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter: a ſtatute 
was even paſſed to fix the price of beef, pork, mut- 
ton, and veal. Beef and pork were ordered to be 
ſold at a halfpenny a pound; mutton and veal at 
a halfpenny half-a-farthing—money of that age. 
The preamble of the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four 
ſpecies of butcher's meat were the food of the poorer 
fort. This act was afterwards repealed. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereſt 
of money at ten per cent—the firſt legal intereſt 
known in England. Formerly, all loans of that 
nature were regarded as uſurious. The preamble 
of this very law treats the intereſt of money as ille- 
gal and criminal; and this ridiculous prejudice ſtill 
remained fo ſtrong, that the law permitting intereſt 
was repealed in the following reign, 
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EDWARD THE SIXTH, 


FPWARD the Sixth was but in his tenth year 


when his father died; who by his will had fixed 
his majority at the completion of his eighteenth 
year, and had entruſted the government till that 
period to ſixteen executors. Theſe were—Cranmer, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Lord Wriotheſley, 
Chancellor; Lord St. John, Steward of the Houſe- 
hold; Lord Ruſſel, Privy Seal; the Earl of Hert- 
ford, Chamberlain; Viſcount Liſle, Admiral; Ton- 
ſtal, Biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, 
Maſter of Horſe; Sir William Paget, Secretary of 
State; Sir Edward North, Chancellor of the Court 
of Augmentations; Sir Edward Montague, Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas; Judge Bromley; 
Sir Anthony Denny, Chief Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber; Sir Edward Wotton, Treaſurer of Calais; 
and Dr. Wotton, Dean of Canterbury. Beſides 
theſe executors, in whom the whole regal authority 
was veſted, the King had appointed twelve coun- 
ſellors, poſſeſſed of no power but that of giving their 
advice whenever it was required. Theſe were—the 
Earls of Arundel and Eſſex; Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
Treaſurer of the Houſhold; Sir John Gage, Compt- 
roller; Sir Anthony Wingfield, Vice-chamberlain; 
Sir William Petre, Secretary of State; Sir Richard 
Rich; Sir John Baker; Sir Ralph Sadler; Sir Tho- 
mas Seymour; Sir Richard Southwel; and Sir Ed- 
ward Peckham. 

Henty had doubtleſs imagined that the ſame ob- 
ſequious ſubmiſſion he had ever experienced from 
his miniſtry and ſubjects, during his life, would be 
paid to any plan of government he ſhould wiſh to 
be adopted after his deceaſe: but the firſt act of the 
executors and counſellors was to depart from his 
deſtination in a material article, No ſooner were 
they met, than it was ſuggeſted that it would prove 
extremely troubleſome to the people, and eſpecially | 


to foreign miniſters; to addreſs themſelves to ſix- 
teen different perſons poſſeſſed of equal authority; 
and it would, therefore, be neceſſary to chuſe a 
chief or preſident, under the title of Protector. 
This propoſal was vehemently oppoſed by the 
Chancellor W riotheſley, who foreſaw that the choice 
would fall on the Earl of Hertford, and that he 
ſhould thereby loſe that influence which was an- 
nexed to his rank as the ſecond ſubject in the king- 
dom: but his oppoſition was unavailing. Hertford 
was choſen Protector; and, indeed, was peculiarly 
calculated for that office, being the King' s maternal 
uncle, and therefore ſtrongly intereſted in his ſafety ; 
and, as he poſſeſſed no claims to inherit the crown, 
he could never have any ſeparate intereſt which 
might lead him to endanger the perſon or authority 
of his nephew. The public were informed by pro- 
clamation of this change in the adminiſtration; and 
diſpatches were ſent to all foreign courts, to give 
them intimation of it. All thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of any office reſigned their former commiſſions, and 
accepted others in the name of the young King: 
the Biſhops themſelves were conſtrained to make a 


ſimilar ſubmiſſion. Care was taken to inſert in their 


new commiſſions, that they held their offices during 
pleaſure; and it is there expreſsly affirmed, that all 
manner of authority and juriſdiction, as well eccle- 
ſiaſtical as civil, is originally derived from the 
crown. | 3 

In their next meaſure, however, tlie executors 
ſhewed greater reſpect to the will of Henry; pro- 
bably, becauſe many of them were intereſted in it. 
The late King had intended, before his death, to 
make a new creation of nobility, in order to ſupply 


the place of thoſe peerages which had fallen by 


former attainders, or the failure of iſſue; and, that 


he might enable the new Peers to ſupport their 


dignity, 
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dignity, he had reſolved either to beſtow eſtates on 


thera, or to advance them to higher offices. He 
had even gone ſo far as to inform them of this 
reſolution; and in his will he charged his exe- 
cutors to perform all his promiſes. That they 
might aſcertain his intentions in the moſt authentic 
manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, 
and Sir Wilkam Herbert, with whom Henry had 
always converſed with great familiarity, were called 
before the Board of Regency; and, having depoſed 
what they knew of the King's intentions, their 
reſtirony was relied on, and the executors pro- 
ceeded to fulfll theſe engagements. Hertford was 
created Duke of Somerſet, Mareſchal, and Lord- 
Treaturer; Wriothefley, Earl of Southampton; the 
Fart of Eſſex, Marquis of Northampton; Viſcount 
Lille, Earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Lord Seymour of Sudley, and Admiral; and Sir 
Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, and Sir 
Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of Barons. 
Several, to whom the ſame dignity was offered, re- 
fuſed it, becauſe the other part of the King's pro- 
miſe—the beſtowal of eſtates for the ſupport of the 
new titles—was deferred till a more convenient op- 
portunity. Some of them, however, as alſo Somerſet 
the Protector, were in the mean time endowed with 
ſpiritual preferments, deaneries, and prebends: for 
this irregular practice of beſtowing ſpiritual bene- 
fices on laymen began now to prevail. 

After the funeral obſequics of the late King were 
performed, they proceeded to the coronation of his 
ſucceſſor, which took place on the twentieth of 
February 1547; and, on this occaſion, an amneſty 
was publiſhed: from which, however, were excluded 
the Duke of Norfolk ; Cardinal Pole; Edward 
Courtney, eldeſt fon of the Marquis of Excter; 
and three other perſons. 

The Earl of Southampton being a man of an 
ambitious and turbulent diſpoſition, "whoſe political 
and religious ſentiments were very different to thoſe 
of the Protector, Somerſet reſolved to ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of expelling him from the regency, 
which he very ſoon furniſhed him with. Of his 
own authority, and without conſulting the other 
regents, he put the Great-Seal in commiſſion; and 
empowered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oli- 
ver, and Bellaſis, to execute, in his abſence, the 
office of Chancellor. This improper aſſumption 
of authority was rendered the more exceptionable 
by two of the commiſſioners being canoniits, which 
made the lawyers ſuſpect that the Chancellor in- 
tended to diſcredit the common law. Complaints 
were made to the Council; who, inſtigated by the 
Protector, laid the caſe before the Judges, and re- 
ceived for anſwer, that the commiſſion was illegal; 
and that the Chancellor, by his preſumption in 
granting it, had juſtly forfeited the Great- Seal, and 
was even liable to puniſhment. In conſequence of 
this opinion, the Council declared his office to be 
vacant; and farther, that a fine ſhould be impoſed 
on him, and that he ſhould be confined to his own 
houſe during pleaſure. 

Somerſet, having removed this troubleſome op- 
ponent, now gave his colleagues to underſtand, that 


the foreign Ambaſſadors defired his powers mig, 
be preciſely defined, before they would treat wich 
him on the ſubject of their ſeveral embaſſies. The 
propoſal appearing to them reaſonable, they joined 
him in a petition to the King; wha by patent, dated 
the twelfth of March, appointed the Duke of So- 
merſet governor of his perſon, and protector of his 
realm and ſubjects, with full regal power. All the 
executors, except Southampton, were, with the 
twelve additional counſellors, aſſigned to him for a 
council; with liberty to nominace any other coun- 
ſeliors ar pleaſure, and only to conſult with ſuch as he 
thought proper. The Protector and his Council were 
Itkewiſe empowered to act at diſcretion, and to execute 
whatever they deemed conducive to the public welfare, 
without incurring any penalty or forfeiture from any 
law, ſtatute, r 885 or ordinance, whatever. 

Though the obtaining a patent of this important 


nature from a minor Kin g, who could not poſubly 


be aware of it's conſequences, may render the pro- 
tectorſhip of Somerſet liable to the charge of 
uſurpaiion, the acquicicence of the executors pro- 
cured univerſal ſubmiſſion to this change in the 
government; and, as Edward diſcovered an ex- 
ceſſive partiality to his uncle, who was certainly a 
man of probity and moderation, no objections were 
made to the augmentation of his power. Men of 
ſenſe, likewiſe, who oblerved the nation divided by 
the religious zeal of the oppoſite ſects, eſteemed it 
neceſſary to entruſt the government to one perſon; 
who, by repreſſing the dangerous efforts of faction, 
might enſure the public tranquillity. 

Since the death of Ficnry, two new treaties had 
been concluded with France. The firſt was a treaty 
of alliance between Francis and Edward; and the 
other related to the limits of the territories of Bou- 
logne, and the fortifications erected by the two 
Monarchs in the vicinity of that place. But, 
Francis dying before the ratification of the treaties, 
the politics of the French Court aſſumed a different 
aſpect under the reign of his ſucceſſor, Henry the 
Second, When applied to by Somerſet, he not 
only refuſed to ratify the treaties, but even diſowned 
the Ambaſſador whom his father had ſent to Lon- 
don. Thus the unſettled limits of the territory of 
Boulogne, and the new fortifications, remained a 
ſubject of contention between the two Crowns; and, 
from Henry's refuſal to confirm the alliance, it plainly 
appeared his intention was to 1afringe the treaty. 

On the deceaſe of Henry the Eighth, the hopes 
of the Reformers began to revive; and the Pro- 
tector, who had ever been {uppoſed to favour their 
doctrines in ſecret, being now freed from reſtraint, 
openly diſcovered his deſign of correcting all abuſes 
in the ancient religion, and of adopring the Pro- 
teſtant innovations in a more ample degree. He 
was careful that no perſons ſhould be entruſted with 
the King's education but fuch as profeſſed the ſame 
principles; and, as the young Prince diſplayed a 


particular zeal for theological literature, all men 


foreſaw that, in the courſe of his reign, the Catholic 
religion would be totally aboliſhed ; and they early 
began to adopt thoſe tenets which were moſt likely 
to predominate, Even the members of the . 
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for the moſt part, after the fall of Southampton, 
appeared ſanguine in forwarding the progreſs of the 
Reformation: | | | 

The Protector, in his ſchemes for promoting the 


Proteſtant cauſe, had always recourſe to the counſels - 
of Cranmer; who, being a man of moderation and 


prudence, was averſe to any violent changes, and 
determined to reconcile the people, by inſenſible 


innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline 


which he deemed the moſt pure and perfect. The 


moſt able advocate for the ancient religion was 


Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter; who, though ex- 
cluded from the council and regency by his late 
differences with Henry, was entitled by his age, 
experience, and capacity, to the higheſt truſt and 


confidence of his party. This Prelate ſtrenuouſly 


oppoſed every attempt at innovations: he defended 
the uſe of images—which were now openly attacked 
by the Proteſtants as ſerviceable in maintaining a 
ſenſe of religion among the illiterate multitude; 
and he even deigned to write an apology for holy- 
water, which Biſhop Ridley had decried in a ſer- 
mon. 

An act of parliament had inveſted the Crown 
with a legiſlative power; and royal proclamations, 
even during a minority, were armed with the force 
of laws. The Protector, finding himſelf ſupported 
by this ſtatute, was determined to exert his authority 


in favour of the Reformers; and, having ſuſpended, 
during the interval, the juriſdiction of the Biſhops, 


he appointed a general viſitation to be made in all 
the dioceſes of England. The viſitors conſiſted of 
a mixture of Clergy and Laity, and had fix circuits 
aſſigned them. The chief purport of their inſtruc- 
tion was, to correct the vices and irregularities of 
the Clergy, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtitions, 
and to bring the diſcipline and worſhip ſomewhat 
nearer to the practice of the Reformed Churches. 
The moderation of Somerſet: and Cranmer is ap- 
parent in the management of this delicate tranſac- 
tion. The viſitors were enjoined to retain, for the 
preſent, all images which had not been rendered 
objects of idolatry; and to inſtruct the people not 
to deſpiſe ſuch ceremonies as were not yet abrogated, 
but-only to beware of ſome particular ſuperſtitions, 
ſuch as the ſprinkling their beds with holy-water, 
and the ringing of bells, or the uſing of conſecrated 
candles, in order to drive away the devil, 

But nothing required more ſpeedy and effectual 
correction than the abuſe of preaching, which was 
now generally employed in defence of the ancient 
practice. The Court of Augmentation, in order 
to eaſe the Exchequer of the annuities paid to 
Monks, had commonly appointed them to the va- 
cant churches; and theſe men were led by intereſt, 
as well as by inclination, to ſupport thoſe principles 
which had been invented chiefly for the profit of 
the Clergy. Orders, therefore, were given to re- 
ſtrain the topics of their ſermons: twelve homilies 
were publiſhed, which they were enjoined to read 
to the people; and all of them were prohibited, 
without expreſs permiſſion, from preaching any 
where but in their pariſh-churches. The purpoſe 

of. this injunction was to throw a reſtraint on the 
Vol. II. 


— 


Catholic Divines; while the Proteſtant Clergy, by 
the grant of particular licences, ſhould be allowed 
unbounded liberty, _ | 

Bonner at firſt oppoſed theſe meaſures; but was 
ſoon prevailed upon tb retract his opinions, and ac- 
quieſce in the new regulations. The oppoſition of 

Gardiner was more ſpirited and firm; and the 
Council, finding all arguments, either to convince 
or ſilence him; fruitleſs, committed him to the 
Tower, where he was uſed with ſome ſeverity. 
Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham, was for the ſame 
reaſon diſmiſſed the council; but, as he was a man 
of great moderation and unexceptionable character, 
no farther ſeverity was for the preſent exerciſed 
againſt him. | | | | 

The ſame zeal for religion which induced So- 
merſet to protect the Reformers at hothe, led him 
to direct his attention to foreign countries, where 
the intereſts of the Proteſtants were now expoſed to 
the moſt imminent danger. The Pope, after num- 
berleſs equivocations and delays, had at laſt ſum- 
moned a general Council, which was aſſembled at 

Trent, as well for the correction of clerical abuſes, 
as for the aſcertainment of eccleſiaſtical doctrines. 
But the deſpotic influence of the Emperor over the 
deciſions of this aſſembly alarmed the Roman Pon- 
tiff, who began to perceive the danger of allowing 
a Monarch-—unreſtrained in the purſuits of ambi- 
tion by any principles of decency or juſtice—to ac- 
quire the abſolute command of this formidable en- 
gine, which he might employ at pleaſure to limit or 
overturn the Papal authority. As the only mode 
of preventing this, he determined to tranſlate the 
Council to ſome city more immediately under his 
own juriſdiction, and at a greater diſtance from the 
terror of the Emperor's arms, or the reach of his 
influence. An incident fortunately occurred which 
gave to this meaſure the ſemblance of neceſſity. 
One or two of the fathers of the Council, together 
with ſome of their domeſtics, happening to die 
ſuddenly, the phylicians, deceived by the ſymptoms, 
or ſuborned by the Pope's Legates, pronounced the 
diſtemper to be inſectious and peſtilential. Some 
of the Prelates, ſtricken with a panic, retired; others 
were impatient to be gone; and, after à ſhort con- 
ſultation, the Council was tranſlated to Bologna, a 
city ſubject to the Pope. 

The Emperor, having long learned to render the 
intereſts of religion ſubſervient to ambition and 
policy, now reſolved to employ the imputation of 
Hereſy as a pretence for ſubduing the Proteſtant 
Princes, and the liberties of Germany: but, in 
order to prevent a combination of his enemies, he 
had recourſe to that diſſimulation to which he was 
ſo much accuſtomed. He threatened and overawed 
the Elector Palatine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious 
to vengeance on account of the aſſiſtance he had 
given to the confederates of Smalcalde. The Elector 
of Brandenburgh, leſs influenced by religious zeal 
than any Prince of that age, was eaſily induced to 
imitate his example, in aſſenting to all that the Em- 
peror required. Charles had taken arms againſt 
the Elector of Saxony the firmeſt ſupporter of the 
Proteſtant cauſe and made him priſoner at the 
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118 THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
battle of Mulhauſen; though he could not prevail 


on him, either by cowardly threats or the moſt un- 
generous treatment, to reſign that incorruptible in- 
tegrity which had ever diſtinguiſhed his conduct, by 
a dereliction of his religious principles. He got 
the Landgrave of Heſſe into his power by a trea- 
cherous violation of honour, in breaking a fafe 
conduct which he had granted him; and having 
now humbled, and, as he imagined, ſubdued the 
independent and ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans 
by the terror of arms and the rigour of puniſhment, 
he held a Diet at Augſburg for compoſing thoſe re- 
ligious controverſies which had ſo long diſturbed 
the Empire; or, in other words, for ſubjecting the 
opinions of the Reformers to his own arbitrary 
will. 

Somerſet, however, could afford to the German 
Proteſtants no other than pecuniary aſſiſtance; and, 
having remitted them the ſum of fifty thouſand 
crowns, he began to make preparations for a war 
with Scotland; for the purpoſe of executing, if 
poſſible, that project of uniting the two kingdoms 
by marriage, on which the late King had been fo 
intent, and which, with his dying breath, he had 
earneſtly recommended to his executors. He put 
himſelf at the head of an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, attended by the Earl of Warwick; and he 
gave the command of the fleet, which conſiſted of 
ſixty ſail—one half of them ammunition tranſports, 
the other ſhips of war—to Lord Clinton. 

The Protector, before he opened the campaign, 
publiſhed a manifeſto; in which he largely expa- 
tiated on the mutual advantages which muſt in- 
fallibly accrue from an union of two kingdoms 
which, from a ſimilitude of cuſtoms and manners, 
as well as from their local ſituation, ſeemed deſtined 
by Nature for a cloſe coalition of intereſts. He 
obſerved that, though England had claims of ſu- 
periority over Scotland, ſhe was willing to reſign 
every pretenſion for the ſake of future peace, and 
deſired an union which muſt derive ſecurity from 
the perfect equality to be obſerved in it's formation; 


and that, excluſive of theſe powerful conſiderations, . 


poſitive engagements had been entered into for the 


completion of this alliance; and the honour and 
good-will of the nation were pledged to fulfil what 
her intereſt and ſafety ſo loudly demanded. 

Somerſet ſoon perceived that theſe remonſtrances 
would be rendered ineffectual by the attachment of 
the Queen-Dowager to the Court of France, and to 
the Catholic religion; and he therefore determined 
to try whether force could promote what reaſon had 
failed to eſſcct. With this view he marched to the 
borders of Scotland, which having paſied at Ber- 
wick, on the ſecond of September, he advanced to- 
wards Edinburgh, without meeting with any reſiſt- 
ance for ſome days, except from a few ſmall fortreſſes, 
which he obſiged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

The Governor of Scotland had, in the mean 
time, collected the whole force of the kingdom to 


"repel this formidable invaſion; and with an army, 


double in number to that of Somerſet, took poſt 
near Muſſelburgh, on advantageous ground, guarded 


Sy the banks of the Eſke, about four miles from 


| 


| 


ö 


Edinburgh. When the Engliſh troops came in 
ſight of the enemy, a fkirmilh took place between 
the cavalry, in which the Scots were worſted, and 
Lord Hume dangeroufly wounded. After this, So- 
merſet, attended by the Ifarl of Warwick, took a 
view of the Scottiſh camp; but finding it ſecurely 
guarded, he gave up his intention of attacking ir, 
and wrote again to Arran, offering to evacuate the 
kingdom, and to repair all the damages he had com. 
mitted, provided the Scots would ftipulate not to 
contract the Queen to any ſoreign Prince, but to de- 
tain her at home till ſhe ſhould arrive at years of 
difcretion, and be in a condition to chuſe a huſbang 
for herſelf. But the very moderation of this demand 
induced the Scots to reject it. Concluding that the 
Protector, by abating ſo much of his former pre- 
tenſions, mult be reduced to great diftreſs, and be- 
ing alſo inflamed by the Prieſts, who had flocked 
to their camp in great numbers, and perſuaded them 
that the Engliſh were deteſtable Heretics, whoſe arms 
could never be crowned with ſucceſs, they reſolved 
to give them battle. As Somerſet moved towards 
the ſea, where his ſhips lay at anchor, they imme. 
diately ſuppoſed he was attempting to make his 
eſcape. Determined, therefore, to cut off his retreat, 
they quitted their camp; and, paſſingthe River Eſke, 
advanced into the plain. They were divided into 
three bodies; the vanguard was commanded by 
Angus, the main body by Arran, and the rear by 
Huntley. Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, 
which were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened 
by ſome Iriſh archers whom Argyle had brought 
over for this ſervice. 

This movement of the Scott:ſh army gave great 
pleaſure to Somerſet, who drew up his troops in 
order to receive them. He ranged his van on the 
left, fartheſt from the ſea, with orders not to quit 
the high grounds on which he placed them till the 
enemy ſhould approach. He fixed his main body 


- and his rear towards the right; and, beyond the 


van, he poſted Lord Grey at the head of the men ar 
arms, and ordered them to take the Scottiſh van 
in flank, but not till they ſhould be engaged in cloſe 
fight with the van of the Engliſh. 

The artillery from the Engliſh ſhips galled the 
Scots as they advanced on the plain: the eldeſt fon 
of Lord Graham was killed; the Iriſh archers were 
thrown into diforder, and eventhe othertroops began 
to give way; when Lord Grey perceiving their ſitua- 
tion, neglected his orders, left his poſt, and at the 
head of his heavy armed horſe made an attack on 
the Scottiſh infantry, in hopes of gaining all the 
honour of the victory. He found, however, his 
progreſs impeded by a ſlough and a ditch, behind 
which the enemy were ranged armed with ſpears ; 
and the field on which they ſtood was fallow-ground, 
broken with ridges, which lay acroſs the front, and 
diſordered the movements of the Engliſh cavalty. 
From this combination of diſadvantages, their at- 
tack was neither firm nor regular; and, as they were 
received on the points of the Scottiſh ſpears, which 
were longer than their own lances, they were ſpeedily 
routed and put to flight. Lord Grey himſelf was 


dangerouſly wounded; Lord Edward Seymour, * 
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of the Protector, had his horſe killed under him; 
the ſtandard was nearly loſt; and, had the Scots been 
provided with a good body of cavalry, to have pur- 
ſued the advantage, the conſequences might have 
proved fatal to the whole Engliſh army. 
Somerſet, in the mean time, aſſiſted by Sir Ralph 
Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, exerted himſelf with 
ſucceſsful diligence in rallying the cavalry, War- 
wick diſplayed great preſence of m.nd in maintain- 
ing the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had 
recoiled. He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, Cap- 
tain of the foot Arquebuſiers; and Sir Peter Gam- 
boa, Captain of ſome Italian and Spaniſh Arque- 
buſiers, on horſeback ; and ordered them to ply the 
Scottiſh infantry with ſhot. They marched to the 
ſlough, and diſcharged their pieces full in the face of 
the enemy; while the ſhips galled them from the 
flank ; and the artillery, planted on a height, infeſted 
'them from the front. The Engliſh archers, too, 
diſcharged their flights of arrows upon them; and 
the vanguard, deſcending from the hill, advanced 
leiſurely, and in good order, towards them. Dil- 
mayed with all theſe circumſtances, the Scottiſh van 
began to retreat; and the panic communicating it- 
ſelf to the main body, and from thence paſſing to 
the rear, the whole field became a ſcene of confu - 
ſion, flight, and conſternation, The Engliſh army 
purſued the flying foe with loud ſhouts and accla- 
mations, which ſtill increaſed the terror of the van- 
quiſhed. The horſe, in particular, eager to revenge 
the affront they had ſuſtained in the beginning of 
the day, made great ſlaughter among the enemy; 
and, from the field of battle to Edinburgh, a ſpace 
of five miles, the whole ground was ſtrewed with 
dead bodies. The Prieſts and Monks, in particu- 
lar, received no quarter, as it was owing to their 
inſtigations that the Scots had rejected the reaſonable 
propoſals which had been made to them. Hiſto- 
rians aſſert, that the Engliſh only loſt two hundred 
men; and the Scots, according to the moſt mode- 
rate computation, more than ten thouſand: about 
filteen hundred were taken priſoners. This action 
was fought on the tenth of September 1547; and 
was called the Battle of Pinkey, from a nobleman's 
ſcat of that name in the neighbourhood. 
Arran and the Queen-Dowager fled to Stirling, 
> where they could with difficulty collect ſufficient 
troops to defend them from the inſults of ſmall par- 
ties of the Engliſh, About the ſame time the Earl 
of Lenox, and Lord Wharton, entered the Weſt 
Marches at the head of five thouſand men; and, 
after taking and plundering Annan, they ſpread de- 
vaſtation over all the neighbouring counties. Had 
Somerſet purſued theſe advantages, he might have 
impoſed on the Scottiſh nation whatever terms he 
pleaſed; but the intelligence which he received from 
England of ſome invidious attempts to undermine 
his authority, in which even his own brother was 
engaged, induced him to haſten his departure. Hav- 
ing taken the caſtles of Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, 
Faſtcaſtle, Roxborough, and ſome other ſmall places; 
and, having received the ſubmiſſion of ſome counties 
on the borders; he retired from Scotland, The 


feet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhipping along the 
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coaſt, took Broughty, in the Frith of Tay; and, 
having fortiſied it, they there left a garriſon. Arran 
deſired leave to ſend commiſſioners in order to treat 
of a peace; and Somerſet having appointed Ber- 
wick for the place of conference, left Warwick with 
full powers to negociate. But, as the overture of 
the Scots was an artifice contrived merely to gain 
time, till ſuccours from France ſhould arrive, no 
commiſſioners ever appeared, 

The Protector, on his arrival in England, ſum- 
moned a Parliament to meet on the fourth of No- 
vember; and, being ſomewhat elated with his ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Scots, he procured a patent from 
his nephew, appointing him to ſic on a throne, upon 
a ſtool or bench at the right-hand of the King; and 
to enjoy the ſame honours and privileges that had 
uſually been poſſeſſed by any Prince of the blood, 
or uncle .of the Kings of England. In this pa- 
rent the King employed his diſpenſing power, by 
ſetting aſide the ſtatute of precedency enacted dur- 
ing the former reign. 

But the ſalutary laws paſſed this ſeſſion, through 
the influence of Somerſet, muſt have effectually 
overcome any ſenſations of diſguſt occaſioned by 
his vanity. All laws were repealed which extended 
the crime of treaſon beyond the ſtatute of the twen- 
ty-fifth of Edward the Third, as well as thoſe enact- 
ed during the late reign for the extenſion of the 
crime of felony. All the former laws, too, againſt 
the Lollards, together with the ſtatute of the Six 
Articles, experienced a ſimilar treatment. None 
were to be accuſed for words, but within a month 
after they were ſpoken. By theſe repeals, many of 
the moſt rigorous laws that had ever paſſed in Eng- 
land were annulled: and thus, after the prevalence 
of tyranny for a long ſucceſſion of years, ſome faint 
glimmerings both of civil and religious liberty began 
to be perceptible. 

That iniquitous law was alſo repealed, which gave 
to the King's proclamation the force of a ſtatute; 
that which empowered the King to annul every ſta- 
tute paſſed before the four and twentieth year of his 
age was mitigated: he could prevent their future 
execution, but could not recal any paſt effects which 
had enſued from them. 

It was alſo enacted, that a denial of the King's ſu- 
premacy, or an aſſertion of the Pope's, ſhould in- 
cur, for the firſt offence, the forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, with impriſonment during pleaſure; 
for the ſecond offence, the penalty of a premunirez 
and, for a third, that of treaſon, But any endea- 
vour, after the firſt of March enſuing, by writing, 
printing, or any overt act or deed, to deprive the 
King of his eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupre- 
macy, or to confer them on any other, was declared 
to be treaſon. If any heirs of the Crown ſhould 


uſurp upon another, or attempt to break the order 


of ſucceſſion, 1t was declared treaſon in them, their 
aiders and abettors. 

The Convocation met at the ſame time with the 
Parliament; and, as it was found their deliberations 
were reſtrained by the ſevere ſtatute of the Six Arti- 
cles, the King granted them a diſpenſation from that 
law before it was repealed by Parliament. The 
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Lower Houſe of Convocation applied to have li- 
betty of ſitting with the Commons in Parliament; 
or, if this privilege, which they claimed as their 
ancient right, was refuſed them, they deſired that 
no law relating to religious concerns might pals in 
Parliament without their conſent and approbation. 
This demand, however, was rejected. 

In 1548, the Council took farther ſteps in favour 
of the Reformers: they iſſued orders that candles 
ſhould no longer be carried out on Candlemas-Day, 
aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, nor palms on Palm-Sun- 
day. All images were likewiſe ordered to be re- 
moved from churches—an innovation much defir- 
ed by the Reformers; and which alone, withregard to 
the populace, amounted almoſt toa total change of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. An attempt had been previouſly 
made to ſeparate the uſe of images from their abuſe, 
the reverence from the worſhip from them; but the 
neceſſary diſcrimination was found ſo difficult to be 
enforced, that the deſign was given up. 

As private maſſes were aboliſned by law, it be- 
came neceſſary to compoſe a new communion-ſer- 
vice: and the Council went ſo far, in the preface 
which they prefixed to this work, as to leave the 


practice of Auricular Confeſſion wholly indifferent, 


which was a certain prelude to it's entire abolition, 
As the people were extremely diſtracted by the op- 
polite opinions of their preachers, the Council had 


endeavoured to remedy their inconvenience by lay. 


ing ſome reſtraint on preaching; but, finding this 
expedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total ſilence 
on the preachers, and thereby put an end to the po- 
lemics of the pulpit; a reſtraint which, from the 
nature of things, could only be temporary. 

But, the farther the Protector proceeded in pro- 
Moting the reformation in England, the more averſe 
were the Queen Dowager and the Clergy of Scot- 
land from an alliance with a nation which had ſo far 
departed from it's ancient principles. Beſides, the 
hoſtile attempts made againſt Scotland being neither 
conducted with regularity nor urged to extremes, 
only ſerved to inſpire the Scots with the moſt inſu, 
perable diſlike to an union courted in ſo violent a 
manner. Even thoſe who inclined to the Engliſh 
alliance were diſpleaſed at being compelled to em- 
brace it by force of arms; and the Earl of Hunt- 


ley, in particular, pleaſantly obſerved, that he did 


not diſlike the match, but he hated the manner of 
wooing. The Queen- Dowager perceiving that theſe 
were the prevailing ſentiments, called a Parliament, 
in an abbey near Haddington; where it was pro- 


poſed that the young Queen ſhould, for her greater 


ſecurity, be ſent to France. Some objections 
were ſtarted; but theſe were ſpeedily removed, 
chiefly by the influence of French gold, which was 
plentifully diſtributed among the nobles. The go. 
vernor had a penſion conferred on him of twelve 


' thouſand livres a year, received the title of Duke of 


Chatelherault, and obtained for his ſon the command 


| of a hundred men at arms. The Clergy alſo ſe- 


conded this meaſure with that ardent zeal which in- 
tereſt generally inſpires. It was accordingly deter- 
mined to ſend the Queen to France; and, what was 
underſtood to be the — conſequence, to marry 
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her tothe Dauphin. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
ſhe was committed to the care of Villegaignon, com. 
mander of ſome French gallies which lay in the Frith 
of Forth; who put to ſea with his royal charge, at- 
tended by the Lords Areſkine and Livingſtone, 

and, after meeting with ſome tempeſtuous weather, 
landed her in ſafery at Breſt, whence ſhe was con. 


| ducted to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was betrothed to 


the Dauphin. 

Meanwhile, the expected ſuccours from France 
had arrived in the Frith, to the amount of ſix thou- 
ſand men, half of whom were Germans. The 
were commanded by D' Eſſẽ; and, ſmall as their 
number was, they ſerved to raiſe the ſpirits of the 
Scots, which had been ſunk by their misfortunes, 
Somerſet, being preſſed with many difficulties at 
home, and deſpairing of fucceſs in his enterprize 
againſt Scotland, offered the Scots a ten year's 
truce ; but, as they inſiſted on the reſtoration of 
every place he had taken, the propoſal was rejected. 
The Scots recovered the fortreſſes of Faſtcaſtle and 
Hume by ſurprize, and put the garriſons to the 
ſword. They repulſed Lo.d Seymour; who, with 
a body of Engliſh, made a deſcent, firſt in Fife, 
then at Montroſe. An attempt was made by Sir 
Robert Bowes, and Sir Thomas Palmer, to throw 
relief into Haddington; but their troops falling 
into an ambuſcade, were almoſt wholly cut in 
pieces: and, though a ſmall body of two hundred 
men eſcaped all the vigilance of the French, and 
arrived ſafely in Haddington with ſome ammunition 
and proviſions, the garriſon was reduced to ſuch 
difficulties, that the Protector found it neceſſary to 
provide effectually for their relief. He raiſed an 
army of eighteen thouſand men; and, adding three 


thouſand Germans, who on the diſſolution of the 
Proteſtant alliance had offered their ſervice to Eng- 


land, he gave the command of the whole to the 
Earl of Shrewſbury. On the approach of the 
Engliſh, D'Effe raiſed the blockade, and with great 
difficulty retreated to Edinburgh; where he poſted 
himſelf in ſuch an advantageous ſituation, that 
Shrewſbury, not daring to attack him, was obliged 
to content himſelf with the advantage already gained 


by the relief of Haddington, and return to Eng- 


land. 

The cabals which had been forming againſt the 
Protector's authority now began to wear a formidable 
aſpect; and the principal engine which ſet them in 
motion was Lord Thomas Seymour, Somerſet's 
own brother, a man of extraordinary talents, but 
proud, ambitious, turbulent, and untractable. This 
nobleman could not endure the diſtinction which 
the King had always made between him and his 
elder brother; ſo that they divided not only the 
court, but the kingdom, by their oppoſite claims 
and pretenſions. By his flattery and addreſs, he 
had ſo far inſinuated himſelf into the good graces 
of the Queen-Dowager, that, forgetting her uſual 
prudence and decency, ſhe married him immedt- 
ately upon the deceaſe of the late King, This 
match was particularly diſpleaſing to the Dutcheſs 
of Somerſet, who now ſaw that, while her huſband 
had the precedency in one place, ſhe was obliged 
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to yield-it in another. His next ſtep was to cabal 
and make a party among the nobility; who, as they 
hated his brother, fomented his ambition. He then 
bribed the King's domeſtics to his intereſt; and 
young Edward frequently went to his houſe, on 
pretence of viſiting the Queen. There he ingra- 
tiated himſelf with his Sovereign by the molt effi- 
cacious aſliduities, particularly by ſupplying him 
with money to diſtribute among his ſervants and 
favourites, without the knowledge of his Governor. 
In the Protector's abſence with the army in Scot- 
land, he was ſtudious to redouble all his arts and 
inſinuations; and by this means obtained a new 
patent for Admiral, with an additional appoint- 
ment. Sir William Paget, perceiving the pro- 
greſs he daily made in the King's affections, wrote 
to the Protector on the ſubject; who, on that ac- 
count, haſtened his return, that he might avert the 
evil effects of his inſidious machinations. But, be- 
fore he could arrive in England, the Admiral had 
engaged ſeveral of the principal nobility in his in- 
tereſt; and had even prevailed on the King himſelf 
to write a letter to the two Houſes of Parliament, 


but the Council, being apprized of his ſchemes, 
ſent deputies to aſſure him that, if he did not deſiſt, 
they would deprive him of his office, fend him 
prifoner to the "Tower, and proſecute him on the 
laſt act of parliament, by which he was ſubject to 
ahe penalty of high-treaſon, for attempting to diſ- 
turb the peace of the government. It was not 
without ſome ſevere ſtruggles between fear and am- 
bition, and ſome menaces divulged among his 
creatures, that he thought proper to accept the 
terms of reconciliation which the fraternal affection 
\ of Somerſet had led him to offer. Still, however, 
1 he nouriſhed the ſame deſigns in ſecret; and his 

15 brother, having juſt reaſon to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 
employed ſpies to give him intelligence of all his 
motions. 

The Admiral's ambition appears to have in— 
creaſed with the danger of gratifying it. His ſpouſe, 
the Queen-Dowager, having died in child-bed, he 
had the preſumption to offer his addreſſes to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, then in her ſixteenth year, who 
is faid to have been captivated by his talents and 
accompliſhments; though, by the will of her father, 
ſhe was excluded from the ſucceſſion, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould marry without the conſent of council. It 
T0 is ſuppoſed, however, that he had formed projects 
| for the removal of that objection; and his pro- 
fellions ſeemed to ſanction the belief that he aimed 
at the enjoyment of regal authority. Both per- 
ſuaſions and promiſes were employed to ſecure 
thoſe nubles who were friends to his cauſe: he neg- 
lected not even the moſt popular perſons of inferior 
rank; and he computed that he could, on occaſion, 
command the ſervice of ten thouſand men among 
his fervant»>, tenants, and retainers. He had al- 
ready provided arms for their uſe; and, having 
brought over to his intereſt Sir John Harrington, 


man, he flattered himſelf that money would not be 
wanting, 


Vor. II. 


deſiring that he might be appointed his Governor: 


Maſter of the Mint at Briſtol, a very corrupt 
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Somerſet was well apprized of all theſe alarm- 
ing circumſtances; and endeavoured, by the moſt 
friendly expedients, by entreaty, reaſon, and even 
by heaping new favours upon the Admiral, to make 
him deſiſt from his dangerous counſels: but, find- 
ing all endeavours ineffectual, he began to think 
of more ſevere remedies; the neceſſity of which was 
ſtrongly enforced by the Earl of Warwick, who 
ſtrove by every art to widen the breach between the 
two brothers, that on their ruia he might found his 
own elevation, 5 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was the ſon of Dudley, 
the iniquitous Miniſter of Henry the Seventh, who 
fell a victim to popular animoſity at the commence- 
ment of the ſubſequent reign. The late King, con- 
vinced of the illegality of the ſentence, had after- 
wards reſtored young Dudley's blood by a& of 
parliament; and, finding him poſſeſſed of talents, 
application, and activity, he had ent:uſted him with 
many important commands, which Dudley always 
executed with ſucceſs. As a reward for his ſervices, 
he raiſed him to the dignity of Viſcount Lifle, con- 
ferred on him the office of Admiral, and gave him 
by his will a place among his executors. Dudley 
made ſtill farther progreſs during the minority; and, 
having obtained the title of Earl of Warwick, and 
undermined the credit of Southampton, he bore 
the chief rank among the Protector's counſellors, 
But his virtues were unhappily obſcured by ſtill 
greater vices: his ambition and avarice were equally 
inſatiate, and in his attempts to promote their gra- 
tification he was wholly unreſtrained by any con- 
ſideration either of decency or juſtice; and as he 
found that Lord Seymour, who was the chief object 
of his envy and fears, was involving himſelf in ruin 
by his raſh counſels, he reſolved to haſten his fall, 
and thereby remove the principal obſtruction to his 
own projected greatneſs. 

When Somerſet found that the rebellious ſchemes 
of his brother endangered the public peace, he 
liſtened more eaſily to the pei ſuaſions of Warwick, 
who urged him to employ che extent of royal au- 
thority againſt him; and he accordingly deprived 
him of the office of Admiral, and ſigned a warrant 
for committing him to the Tower. Some of his 
accomplices were allo apprehended; and three 
Privy-counſellors, who were ſent to examine them, 
made a report, that they had obtained very ample and 
important diſcoveries. Yet ſtil] the Protector liſtened 
to the dictates of brotherly love: and offered to deſiſt 
from the proſecution, if Seymour would promiſe 
him a cordial reconciliation; and, renouncing all 
ambitious hopes, be contented with a private life, 
and retire into the country. But, Seymour making 
no other anſwer to theſe friendly offers than me- 
naces and defiances, he ordered a charge to be 
drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three 
articles, and the whole to be laid before the Privy- 
Council, 

It is pretended, that every particular was fo incon- 
teſtibly proved, both by witneſſes and his own hand- 
writing, that there was no room for doubt: yet did the 
Council think proper to go in a body to the Tower, 
in order more fully to examine the priſoner; who, 
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far from being intimidated by their appearance, 
boldly demanded a fair trial; required to be con- 
fronted with the witneſſes; deſired that the charge 
might be left for his conſideration; and refuſed to 
anſwer any interrogatories that might tend to an 
accuſation of himlelt, 

The rejection of ſuch rational demands, founded 
on the plaineſt principles of law and equity, evi- 
dently implics ſome glaring defect in the evidence 
againſt Seymour; who, though indiſputably a dan- 
gerous ſubject, had probably not advanced ſuffi- 
cient'y far in his tteaſonable practices to incur the 


penalties of a capital crime. Indeed, the chief part 


of his actual guiit ſeems to have confiſted in his 
miſconduct as Admiral, by protecting pirates, and 
laying illegal impoſitions upon merchants. But the 
government had no occalion for proof in any proſe— 
cution which they choſe to bring before the Parlia- 
ment; which being aſſembled on the fourth of No- 
vember, it was reſolved to proceed againſt Sey- 
mour by bill of attainder; and the young King 
being induced, by dint of ſolicitation, to conſent 
to the meaſure, a conſiderable ſtreſs was laid on his 
approbation. The matter was firſt brought before 
the TToule of Lords; when ſeveral Peers riſing in 
their places, gave an account of what they knew 
concerning the criminality of Lord Seymour's con- 
duct. Theſe narratives were received as probs that 
could not admit of a doubt; and, though the ac- 
cuſed had acquired the apparent friendſhip of many 
of the nobility, not one, even of thoſe who had 
profeſſed the ſtrongeſt attachment to him, was en- 
dued with ſufficient honeſty to move that he might 
be heard in his own defence, or be confronted with 
the witneſſes adduced againft him. The Commons 
were ſomewhat more ſcrupuious, as ſome of the 


members proteſted againſt the whole method of 


proceeding by bill of attainder paſſed in the abſence 
of the accuſed, and inſiſted that no man ſhould be 


condemned without the indiſpenſable formality of 


a trial, But when a meſſage was ſent by the King, 
on the twentieth of March, enjoining the Houſe to 
proceed, and offering that the ſame narratives ſhould 


be laid before them wkich had ſatisfied the Peers, 


they obſequiouſly withdrew their oppoſition, and 
were prevailed on to acquieſce; not more than ten 
voting againſt the bill, while four hundred gave 
their voices in it's favour, The ſentence was feon 
after executed; and Seymour was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, the warrant having been ſigned by 
the Protector, who was juſtly accuſed by the nation 
of laving, in this inſtance, exerted his authority in 
an illegal manner. | 
This obſtacle being removed, the Protector pro- 


cetded to reform and regulate the new ſyſtem of 


religion, which was now become the chief concern 
of the nation. A committee of Biſhops and Di- 
vin's had been appointed by the Council to frame 
a liturgy for the ſervice of the church; and this 
work was executed with great moderation, pre- 
ciſion, and accuracy. A law was alto enacted, per- 
mitting Prieſts te marry. The ceremony of Auricular 
Confeſſion, though not aboliſhed, was leſt to the 
diſorcition of the people, who were not diipleaſed at 


| 


being freed from the ſpiritual tyranny of their in- 
ſtructors. The doctrine of the Real Preſence was 
the laſt tenet of Popery that was wholly abandoned 
by the nation, as both the Clergy and Laity were 
loch to renounce a benefit ſo miraculous as this waz 
aſſerted to be. At length, however, every one 6f 
the leading opinions and principal practices of the 
Catholic religion, unauthorized by the Scriptures, 
was aboliſhed; and the Reformation, ſuch as it is 
enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt entirely compleated 
in England. The chief oppoſition to theſe im. 
portant alterations was made by Bonner and Gar- 
diner. The former, for his violent adherence to 
the doctrine of the Real Preſence, had been tried 


hy the Council, who deprived him of his ſee, and 


committed him to priſon. Gardiner, who had re. 
covered his liberty, could not refrain from again 
obeying the impulle of a zeal inſpired by education, 
and cheriſhed by intereſt; and he evinced aa in- 
clination to ſupport a doctrine, much favoured b 
all the Engliſh Catholics—that though the King was 
the ſupreme Head of the Church, his authority, as 
ſuch, could not devolve on the Council during a 
minority: a doctrine too glaringly abſurd to need 
confutation! Being queſtioned on this ſubject by the 
Council, and refuſing to give any ſatisfactory ex- 
planation of his ſentiments, he was committed to 
the Tower; and was threatened with farther effects 
of their diſpleaſure. | 

Had the Reſormers confined their ſeverity to the 
impriſonment of theſe Prelates, their conduct might 
have been juſtified on the plaineſt principles of rea- 
ſon and policy: for, though the 1ight of enquiring 
into the private ſentiments of individuals, ae 
conſidered, may juſtly be doubted, and any puniſhment 
inflicted in conſequence of ſuch enquiries be deemed 
unjuſt and tyrannical; yet, when thoſe ſentiments 
are divulged, and employed in oppoſition to im- 
provements which are judged eſſential to the wel- 
fare of a ſtate, it certainly is a duty incumbent on 
the guardians of that welfare to impede their pro- 
mulgation by ſuch means as are ſanctioned by equity, 
and warranted by the laws. But the flagrant in- 
ſtances of perſecution which followed this meaſure 
can neither admit of excuſe nor palliation. The 
abolition of a ſyſtem, diſcovered to be erroneous in 
it's principles, was certainly meritorious: but that 
the Proteſtant Divines ſhould expect an immediate 
and univerſal conformity to a new ſyſtem, deſtructive 
of doctrines which education and habit had fo 
ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of the people that 
their eraſure mult inevitably prove a work of time, 
was highly unreaſonable; and a reſolution to promote 
that conformity by the moſt rigorous proſecution, 
was a baſe exertion of arbitrary power - ſubverſive 
of thoſe very principles they profeſſed a deter mina- 
tion to ſupport—which cannot be too ſtrongly ſtig- 


matized, It is painful to reflect on the conduct of 


theſe bigotted theologians, who were ready to com- 
mit all who dared to differ from them in religious 
ſentiments to the flames, which they themſelves had 
ſo recently eſcaped! A commiſſion, by act of Coun- 
cil, was granted to the Primate, and ſome others, 
to examine and ſearch after all Anabaptiſts, Heretic*, 
or 
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or coutemners of the book of Common Prayer; 
and the commiſſioners were enjoined to reclaim 
them, if poſſible; to impoſe penance on them, and 
to give them abſolution; or, ſhould they prove 
obitinate, to excommunicate and impriſon them, 
gad to deliver them over to the ſecular arm. In 
tle execution of this charge, too, they were not 
ound to obſerve the ordinary methods of trial; 
tie (0133S of law were diſpenſed with; and, if any 
ſtatute; happened to interfere with the powers in 
te commillion, they were over-ruled and abrogated 
Ly ©e Council. Some tradeſmen in London were 
b. ouglit before theſe commiſſioners; and were ac- 
cull of maintaining; among other opinions, that 
a mn rocnerate could not fin; and that, though 
the outward man might offend, the inward was in- 
capable of guile: but, being prevailed on to abjure, 
toy were diftniſſed. There was a woman, however, 

f hereſy, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of 

„% maintained her ſentiments with the moſt 
| (cr1ined pertinacity. Her doctrine was“ That 
© Clit was not truly incarnate of the Virgin; 
ole flet:, being che outward man, was ſinfully 
br gotten, and born in fin, and coniequently he 
© cyuid take none of it: but the Word, by the 
© canſent of the inward raan of the Virgin, was 
« mage fleſh.” The conſequence of adhering to 
tus opin.on, which none of them could underſtand, 
was a condemnation to the flames. The young 
King, who appears to have poſſeſſed more ſenſe 
than all his miniſters and tutors, long refuſed to 
fa her death-warrant; but, being at length over- 
come by the importunities of Cranmer— who, 
though in general moderate and lenient, deemed 
any contradiction to the Apoſtles Creed an unpar- 
donoble crime—he reluctantly complied, though 
with tears in his eyes; and he told the Primate thar, 
if he did wrong, the ſin ſhould he entirely on his 
heal. Some time after, a Dutchman, called Van 
Paris, accuſed of the hereſy which has received the 
apvellation of Arianiim, was condemned to a ſimilar 
punifhinent, This man expreſied ſuch ſatisfaction 
at his ſufferings, that he careſſed the faggots which 
conſumed him: a fpecies of frenzy, of which there 
is more than one inſtance among the martyrs of that 
age, 

heſe rigorous modes of proceeding ſoon brought 
the whole nation to a conformity, ſeeming or real, 
with the new doctrine and the new hturgy. The 
Princels Mary alone continued to adhere to the 
maſs, and refuſed to admit the eſtabliſhed mode 


of worſhip. When ſolicited to adopt the prevailing 


opinions, and threatencd with ſeverities in caſe of a 
re{iiſal, ſhe applied to the Emperor; who, uſing 
his intereſt with Sir Philip Hobby, the Engliſn 
Anmnwbailador, procured her a temporary connivance 
from the Council. 

As theie are few inconveniences in life that are 
not attended by ſome partial benefits; ſo are there 
few innovations in government, however beneficial 
their general tendency, that are not productive of 
ſome inconveniences. IJ hus the inftitution of Monks, 
though highly unfavourable to the intereſts of ſo- 
Cie y, was till attended with ſome good effects; and 


* 


* 


thus the ſuppreffion of convents, though pregnant 
with the moſt ſalutary conſequences, proved che 
ſource of ſome temporary evils, ich at firſt wore 
a ſerious aſpect. By the adoption of the laſt mea- 
ſure, a prodigious number of Friars were reduced 
to the neceſſity of earaing their ſubſiſtence by la- 
bour; ſo that all kinds of buſineſs were overftocked. 
The lands of the monaſte:ics alſo had been formcily 
farmed out by the Monk«—who, be it obſerved, 
were always the beſt and mott indulgent landlords 
in England, as they ſtill are in the Roman Catholic 
countries to the common peeple, by whish means 
a great number of hands were employed; and, the 
the rents being moderate, they were able to mains 
tain their families on the profits of agriculture, 
But now, thele lands being poſſeſſed by the nobility, 
the rents were railed; and the farmers, perceiving 
that wool—tor which the demand was greatly in- 
creaſed, both abroad and at home, from the pro- 
greſs made in the arts of manufacture had become 
a more profitable commodity than corn, converted 
all their fields into paſture, In conſequence of this 
practice, the price of meal was augmented, to the 
unſpeakable hardſhip of the lower claſs of people. 
Beſides, as few hands were requiſite for the manage- 
ment of a paſture farm, a great number of the 
poorer ſort were utteily deprived of ſubſiſtence; 
while the nation was filled with murmurs againſt the 
nobility, who were conſidered as the primary ſource 
of the general calamity. To add to this ſcene of 
diſtreſs, the opulent proprietors of lands proceeded 
to encloſe their eſtates; while the tenants, regarded 
as an uſeleſs burden, were expelled from their ha- 
bitations. Even cottagers, depiived of the com- 
mons on which they formerly fed their cattle, were 
reduced to extreme miſery; and a great decreaſe of 
population, as well as a diminution ef proviſions, 
was obſerved in every part of the kingdom. Far- 
ther to augment theſe ſerious calamities, all the 
good coin of the realm was hoarded up, or ex- 
ported to foreign countries; while a baſe metal was 
either coined, or impotted from the continent in 
great abundance, which the poor were obliged to 
reccive in payment, though they could not pay it 
away without a loſs, Thus an univerſal diffidence 
and ſtagnation of commerce took place, and no- 
thing but loud complaints were heard from every 
quarter. The Protector, as well from his deſire 
to render himſelf popular, as from pity for the 
wretched condition of the people, encouraged theſe 
complaints by his endeavours to redreſs them. He 
appointed a commiſſion for enquiring into the ſtate 
of the incloſures; and iſſued a proclamation, order- 
ing all late incloſures to be laid open by a day ap- 
pointed. The populace, thus experiencing the 
protection of government, began to riſe in ſeveral 
places; but were ſpecdily quieted by remonſtrances 


| and perſuaſions. In order to give them greater 


ſatisfaction, Somerſet appointed new commiſſioners, 
whom he diſperſed throughout the kingdom, with 


an unlimited power to hear and determine all cauſes 


about incloſures, highways, and cottages, As this 
commiſſion was diſagrecable to the nobility, they 
ſtigmatized it as arbitrary and illegal; and the 
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common people, fearing it would be eluded, and 
being impatient for immediate redreſs, could no 
longer contain their fury, but ſought for a remedy 
by force of arms. The inſurrection appeared at 
the ſame time in ſeveral parts of England, as if it 
had been the reſult of an univerſal conſpiracy among 
the commonalty. The rebels in Wiltſhire were 
diſperſed by Sir William Herbert: thoſe in the 
neighbouring counties of Oxford and Glouceſter 
by Lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the inſurgents 
were killed in the field, and others were executed 
by martial law. The commotions in Hampſhire, 
Suſſex, Kent, and other counties, were ſuppreſſed 
by gentler expedients; but the diſorders in Devon- 
ſhire and Norfolk threatened more dangerous conſe- 
quences. In the former of theſe counties, the com- 
monalty began with the uſual complaints againſt 
incloſures, and againft oppreſſions from the gentry; 
but the Pariſh-prieſt of Sampford Courtenay had 
the addreſs to direct their diſcontent to religious 
objects; whence, in the preſent conjuncture, it be- 
came extremely formidable. In other places, the 
gentry had preſerved a ſtrict union with the govern- 
ment: but here many of them joined the populace; 
and, among others, Humphry Arundel, Governor 
of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters were formed 
into a regular army, which amounted to the number 
of ten thouſand. Lord Ruſſel had been ſent againſt 
them, at the head of a ſmall force; but, finding 
himſelf too weak to encounter them 1n the field, he 
kept at a diſtance, and had recourſe to negotiation, 
in the hope of eluding their fury by delay, and of 
diſperſing them by the difficulty of ſubſiſtence: a 
ſtratagem which had often ſucceeded in ſimilar 
emergencies. Their demands were, that the mals 
ſhould be reſtored, half of the abbey- lands reſumed, 
the law of the Six Articles executed, holy-water 
and holy-bread reſpected, and all other particular 
grievances redreſſed. The Council, to whom Ruflel 
tranſmitted theſe demands, ſent a ſpirited anſwer, 
commanding the rebels to diſperſe, and promifing 
them pardon in caſe of immediate ſubmiſſion. 
Enraged at this diſappointment, they marched to 
F xeter, carrying before them croſſes, banners, holy- 
water, candleſticks, and other implements of an- 
cient ſuperſtition; together with the hoſte, which 
they covered with a canopy. The citizens of Exeter 
ſhut their gates againſt them; and, as the rebels 
were deſtitute of cannon, they endeavoured to take 
the place, firſt by ſcalade, then by mining; but were 
repulſed in every attempt. Ruſſel, meanwhile, lay 
at Honiton, till reinforced by Sir William Herbert 
and Lord Gray, with a body of German horſe, and 
ſome Italian Arquebuſiers, under Battiſta Spinola. 
He then reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, 
wich was now reduced to extremities. He ac- 
cordingly attacked the rebels, drove them from all 
their poſts, did great execution both in the action 
and purſuit, and took many priſoners. Arundel 
and the other leaders were ſent to London; where 
they were tried and executed. Many of the inferior 
ſort were put death by martial law: the Vicar of 
St. Thomas, one of the piincipal incendiaries, 
was hanged on the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed 
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in his popiſh weeds, with his beads at his 
girdle, 

The inſurrection in Norfolk was till more via. 
lent. The complaints of the inſurgents were, at firſt, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Devonthire rioters ; but, find- 
ing their numbers amount to twenty thouſand, tlicir 
inſolence increaſed with their ſtrength, and they pro- 
ceeded to the molt exorbitant pretenſions. Theyre- 
quired the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, the replacing ot 
new counſellors about the King, and the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of the ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had af 
ſumed the government over them; and he exerciſed his 
authority with that arrogance which is the con ſtant 
companion of Ignorance, when armed with power, 
Having taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-11ill, in the 
vicinity of Norwich, he erected his tribunal under 
an old oak, thence called the Oat of Refermaticn; 
and, ſummoning the gentry to appear before lum. 
he gave ſuch decrees as might be expected fiom his 
character and ſituation. The Marquis of North— 
ampton was firſt ordered againſt him; but was 
defeated in an action, where Lord Sheffield was 
killed. The Protector, fearfu] of forfeiting his 
popularity, did not care to appear in perſon againſ- 
the rebels: he therefore ſent the Earl of Warwick, 
at the head of fix thouſand men, levied for the war; 
againſt Scotland; and he thereby afforded his morta? 
enemy an opportunity of acquiring additional fame, 
Warwick, having had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the in- 
ſurgents, at laſt made a general attack upon them, 
and put them to flight, Two thouſand fell in the 
action and purſuit. Ket was hangedat Norwich Caſtle; 
nine of his followers were ſuſpended on the boughs 
of the Oak of Reformation; and the inſurrection 
was totally ſuppreſſed. Some of the rebels in Y ork- 
ſhire, learning the fate of their companions, ac- 
cepted the offers of pardon, and threw down their 
arms; and a general inderanity was ſoon after pub- 
liſhed by the Protector. 

Theſe inſurrections, however, though fpeedily 
ſuppreſſed, were attended with bad conſequences to 
the foreign intereits of the nation. The forces of 
the Earl of Warwick, which ought to have been 
employed to advantage in Scotland, being diverted 
from chat enterpiize, gave the French General an 
opportunity of reducing the country to ſome degree 
of compolure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, 
and put the garriſon to the ſword: he preſſed the 
Engliſh at Haddington ; and, though Lord Dacres 
was enabled to throw a reinforcement of mer into 
the place, it was at laſt found impracticable to keep 
poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. The whole country in 
the neighbourhood was laid waite by the incurſions 
both of the Scots and Engliſh, and could affuid no 
ſupply to the garriſon. The place lay above thirty 
miles from the borders, ſo that a regular army was 
neceſſary to eſcort any proviſions thither; and, as 
the plague had broken out among the troops, they 
periſhed daily, and were reduced to a very weak 
ſtate. For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſ- 
mantle Haddington, and to convey the artillery and 
garriſon to Berwick; and the Far! of Rutland, now 
created Warden of the Faſt Marches, executed the 
orders, 
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Henry the Second, King of France, alſo took 
advantage of the inteſtine commotions among the 
Engliſh; and made an attempt to recover Boulogne 
and it's territory, which had been conquered in the 
preceding reign. On other pretences, he aſſembled 
an army; and, falling ſuddenly upon the Boulon- 
nois, took the caſtles of Sellaque; Blackneſs, and 
Ambleteuſe, though well ſupplied with garriſons, 
ammunition, and proviſions. He endeavoured to 
ſurprize Boulenberg, and was repulſed; but the 
garriſon, not thinking the place tenable aſter the 
loſs of the other fort: cſſes, deſtroyed the works, and 
retired to Boulogne. The rains, which fell in great 
abundance duiing the antumn of this year, 1549, 
and a pcililential diſt mper which broke out in the 
French camp, depriving | enry of all hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs againſt Bouiogne 1ticlt, he retired to Paris, and 
left the command of the army to Gaſpar de Co- 
ligny, Lord of Chatillon, afterwards to celebrated 
by the name of Admiral Coligny, with orders to 
form the ſiege early in the ſpring. The active diſ- 
poſition of this General engaged him to make ſeveral 
attempts againſt the place during the winter; but 
they all proved unſucceſsful. 

Strozzi, who commanded the French fleet and 
galleys, endeavoured to make a deſcent on Jerſey; 
but there meeting with an Eneliſh fleet, an action 
enſued, which appears not to have been deciſive, 
ſince the hiſtorians of the two nations differ efſen- 
tially in their accounts of it ; though, as Strozzi 
deſiſted from his enterprize, it is molt probable the 
advantage was on the fide of the Engliſh. 

As ſoon as the French war broke out, the Pro- 
rector ſought to fortify himſelf with the alliance of 
the Emperor; and he ſent over Sir William Paget 
to Bruſſels, where Charles then kept his Court, in 
order to aſſiſt Sir Philip Hobby, the reſident Am- 
baſlſaor, in this negotiation. But that Prince had 
formed a deſign of extending his dominions by 


acting the part of champion for the Catholic 1e 


ligion; and, though extremely defirous of accept- 
ing the Engliſh alliance againſt France, his capital 
enemy, he thought it unſuitable to his other pre- 
tenſions to enter into a ſtrict conſederacy with a 
nation which had broken off all connections with 
the Church of Rome: he therefore declined the 
advances of friendſhip from England, and eluded 
the applications of the Ambaſſadors. An exact ac- 
count of this negotiation is to be ſeen in a letter of 
Hobby's, preſerved by Burnet; and it is remarkable 
that the Emperor, in a converſation with the Eng- 
liih Miniſters, aſſerted that the prerogatives of a 
King of England were more extenſive than thoſe 
& King of France, Burnet himſelf ſubjoins, as 
a parallel inſtance, that one objection which the 
Scots made to marrying their Queen with Edward 
was, that all their privileges would be ſwallowed 
up by the great prerogative of the Kings of Eng- 
land. 

Somerſet, finding there were no hopes of obtain- 
ing aſſiſtance from the Emperor, expreſſed an in- 
clination to conclude a peace with France and Scot- 
land; which was certainly the moſt rational meaſure 


that could be adopted, both on account of the im- 
Vol. II. 
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menſe expence of continuing the war which the 
nation was little able to ſupport, and becauſe every 
object of hoſtility was removed. The Scots had 
ſent away their Queen; and could not, however in- 
clined, compleat the marriage contracted with Ed- 
ward: and, as Henry the Eighth had ſtipulated to 
reſtore Boulogne in 1554, it ſeemed a matter of 
little importance to anticipate the execution of the 
treaty a few years. But, when he ſubmitted theſe 
reaſons to the Council, they were ſtrongly oppoſed 
by his enemies; who, ſeeing him unable to ſupport 
the war, were determined, on that very account, to 
reject all propoſals for a pacificacion. The chief 
of theſe enemies to the Protector was Warwick, 
whoſe daring ambition led him to adopt the moſt 
unprincipled ſchemes, which he concealed with the 
deepeſt art and the moſt refined ſubtlety. Having 
a ociuted himſelf with Southampton, who had been 
re-adiritted into the Council, he formed a ſtrong 
party, who were determined to free themſelves from 
the ſubjcction in which they were held by So- 
merſet. 

The diſpoſition of the nation was highly fa. 
vourable to the views of this faction. The nobility 
and gentry were in general diſpleaſed with the pre- 
ference which the Protector ſcemed to have given 
to the people; and, as they aſcribed all the inſults 
to which they had been expoſed to his procraſtina- 
tion, and to the countenance ſhewn to the multitude, 
they apprehended a renewal of the ſame diſorders 
from his preſent affectation of popularity. He had 
erected a Court of Requeſts at his own houſe for 
the relief of the people; and he even went ſo far as 
to interpoſe with the Judges in their behalf: an 
exertion of influence which was a: «ſt h politic, 
as it diſguſted the nobles in gene: ul, the ſureſt ſup- 
port of monarchical authority. 

But theſe efforts to acquire popularity were effec- 
tually counteracted by others of a contrary tendency, 
The Catholic party, ſtill numerous, were the avowed 
enemics of Somerſet, and took every opportunity 
of repreſenting his conduct in an odious light. The 
ſeverity he exerciſed againſt his brother was greatly 
exaggerated; the introduction of foreign troops into 
the kingdom was treated as a dangerous meaſure 
the great eſtate which he had ſuddenly acquired at 
the expence of the Church and of the Crown, ren- 
dered him obnoxious; and the palace which he was 
building in the Strand, ſerved by it's magnificence, 
and ſtill more by other circumſtances which attended 
it, to expole him to the cenſure of the public. The 
pariſh-church of St. Mary, and three Biſhops houſes, 
were pulled down, in order to furniſh ground and 
materials for this ſtructure. An attempt was alſo 
made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, and 
to employ the ſtones to the ſame purpoſe; but the 
pariſhioners took up arms, and drove away the Pro- 
tector's workmen. He then ſeized a chapel in St. 
Paul's Church Yard, with a cloiſter and charnel- 
houſe belonging to it; and theſe edifices, together 
with a church of St. John of Jeruſalem, were em- 
ployed to raiſe his palace, What increaſed the 
odium of this conduct was, that the tombs, and 


other monuments of the dead, were defaced; and 
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the bones, being removed, were buried in uncon- 
ſecrated ground. 

Somerſet's enemies were too vigilant to ſuffer 
theſe acts of imprudence to eſcape their notice, and 
too malicious not to take advantage of them. Lord 
St. John, Preſident of the Council; the Earls of 
Warwick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five 
other members, met at Ely Houſe, on the ſixth of 
October; and, aſſuming to themſelves the whole 
power of the Council, began to act independently 
of the Protector, whom they repreſented as the 
author of every public grievance and calamity. 
hey wrote letters to the chick nobilicy and gentry 
in England, informing them of the preſent mea- 
ſures, and requiring their afliſtance. They ſeat for 
the Mayor and Aldermen of London, and enjoined 
them to obey their orders, without regard to any 
contrary commands which they might receive from 
the Duke of Somerſet. They impoſed ſimilar in- 
junctions on the Lieutenant of the Tower, who 
promiſed to comply with them, Next day, Rich, 
L.ord Chancellor; the Marquis of Northampton 
the Earl of Shrewſbury; Sir Thomas Cheney; Sir 
John Gage; Sir Ralph Sadler; and Chief-Juſtice 
Montague ; joined the malecontent Counſellors. 
Secretary Petre, whom he had ſent to treat with the 
Council, rather choſe to remain with them; and 
the Common- Council of the city, being applied to, 
declared with ane voice their approbation of the 
new meaſures, and their reſolution of ſupporting 
them. 

The Protector no ſooner heard of the defection 
of the Counſellors, than he removed the King from 
Hampton Court, where he then reſided, to Wind- 
ſor; and, arming his friends and ſervants, ſcemed 
determined to defend himſelf from all attacks: but, 
finding himſelf wholly deſerted, except by Cran- 
mer and Paget, he loſt all hcpes of ſucceſs, and 
began to apply to his enemies for pardon. When 
this deſpondency was made public, Lord Ruſitl, 
Sir John Baker, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and three other Counſellors who had kitherto 
remained neuter, joined the party of Warwick, whom 
every one now regarded as maſter. The Council 
informed the public, by proclamation, of their ac- 
tions and intentions; they wrote to the Princeſſes 
Mary and Elizabeth to the ſame purpoſe; and they 
ſent addreſſes to the King; in which, after the moſt 
humble proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, they 
informed him that they were the Council appointed 
by his father for the government of the kingdom 
during his minority—that they had choſen the Duke 
of Somerſet Protector, under the expreſs condition 
that he ſhould be guided by their advice and di- 
rection, but that he had uſurped the whole authority, 
and had neglected, and even conſtantly oppoſed, 
their counſe] in every thing—that he had proceeded 
to that height of preſumption as to levy forces 
againſt them, and place theſe forces about his Ma- 
jely's perſon. They therefore begged that they might 
be admitted to his royal preſeace—that he would be 
pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence—and that 
Somerſet's ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their re- 
queſt was complied with. Somerſet capitulated only 
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for gentle treatment, which was promiſed him: nor- 
withſtanding which, he was ſent to rhe Tower, with 
ſome of his friends and adherents. Articles of in- 
dictment were alſo exhibited againſt him; of which, 
the chief was his uſurpation of the government, 
though the general acquicicence of the nation in 
that irregular aſſumption of power ſhould certainly 
have ſcreened him f: om puniſhment. 

This revolution was conſidered by the Catholics 
as a ſubject of exu'tation; for, as they had aſcribed 
all the late innovations to the authority of Someriet, 
they hoped that his ruin would prove the means of 
reſtoring the ancient religion. But Warwick, who 
now bore the chief {way in the Council, was wholly 
indifferent with regard to ſpiritual! controvetfies ; 
and, finding that the young King had deeply im- 
bibed the principles of the Reſormation, he pru- 
dently determined to comply wich his inclinations, 
and not riſk the loſs of his newly acquired power by 
thwarting his ſentiments. He therefore was care. 
ful to make known his intentions of ſupporting the 
Reformers; by which means he !o far diſcouraged 
Southampton, who was the chief of the Catholic 
party, and hom he conſide red as a dangerous rival, 
that this nobleman retired from the Council, and 
ſoon after died with vexation and diſappointment. 
The other counſellors who had favoured the revo- 
lution were rewarded by promotions and new ho- 
nours. Ruſſe! was created Earl of Bedford; the 
Marquis of Northampton. obtained the office of 
Great Chamberlain; and Lord Wentworth, beſides 
the office of Chamberlain of the Houſhold, got 
two extenſive manors, Stepney and Hackney, which 
were ſeparated from the See of London. A Council 
of Regency was {ormed—not that which had been 
appointed by Henry's will to govern the kingdom, 
and which, having received the ſanction of an act 
of parliament, was the only legal Council but one 
chicly compoſed of members who had formerly 
been appointed by Somerſet, and who derived their 
ſeat from an authozity which was declared to be 
uſurped and illegal. But inconſiſtencies of this 
nature were too common in England during that 
age to attract notice. 

The Parliament meeting on the fourth of No- 
vember, a vote was paſſed to deprive Somerſet of 
all his offices, and to fine him two thouſand pounds 
a year in land, in conſequence of a conſeſſion which 
he had been prevailed on to make before the Council 

of all the articles exhibited 2gainſt him, though he 
maintained that his errors were the refvlt of folly 


and indiſcretion, and not of any evil intention. 


Lord St. John ſucceeded kim in the poſt of Trea- 
ſurer; and Warwick was created Earl Marſhal. 
The proſecution againſt Somerſet was carried no 
farther; his fine was remitted by the King; he re- 
ceivedhis liberty; and Warwick, thinking his conſe- 
quence was wholly deſtroyed by his late puſillani- 
mous conduct, re-admittcd him into the Council, 
and even agreed to an alliance between their fa- 
milies, by the marriage of his own ſon, Lord 
Dudley, with Lady Jane Seymour, Somerſet's 
daughter. 

During this ſeſſion, a very ſevere law was paſſed 
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for the prevention of riots. It was enacted, that 
if any, to the number of twelve perſons, ſhould meet 
together for any matter of ſtare, and being required 
by a lawful magiſtrate, ſhould not diſperſe, i it ſhould 
be treaſon; and if any broke hedges, or violently 
pulled up poles about incloſures, without lawful 
authority, it ſhould be felony. Any attempt to kill 
a Privy-counſellor was ſubjected to a ſimilar penalty. 
The Biſhops had complaiacd that they were de- 
prive hof all their power by the encroachments of 
the Civil Courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion of the 
canon laws; that they were precluded from the 
puniſhment of vice, and the exertion of church- 
dilciplite: from vaich diminution of their authority, 
they pretended, immorality had been every where 
encouraged, and had comfeguently increaſed. The 
deſign of ſome was to revive the penitentiary rules 
of the primitive church; but others were of opi— 
nion that ſuch an authority entruſted to the Biſhops 
would prove more opprefiive than all the ſuper- 
ſtitious practices of the Catholics which had been 
recently eſtabliſhed. The Parliament, for the pre- 
ſent, went no farther than to empower the King to 
appoint thirty-two commiſſioners to compile a body 
of canon laws, which were to be valid even with- 
out che ratification of Parliament: a dangerous 
conſidence, which might have been employed by 
the Crown to ſubvert the liberties of the people. 
Fdward, however, did not hve to affix the royal 
fanction to the new canons. Sir John Harring- 


ton, whoſe crimes and malverſations had ap- 


peared fo enormous at the condemnation of Lord 
Seymour, now obtained from Parliament a reverſal 


of his attainder. 


Though the project of peace with France and 
Scotland, entertained by Somerſet, had ſerved War- 
wick and his adherents as a pretence for clamour 


| againſt his adminiſtration ; yet they now found 


themſelves obliged to liſten to the advances which 
the French Monarch made them, through Guidolli, 
a Florentine merchant. The Earl of Bedford, 
Sir John Maſon, Pager, and Petre, were ſent over 
to Boulogne, with full powers to negotiate. Henry 
abſolutely refuſed ro pay the two millions of crowns 
which his predeceſſor had acknowledged to be due 
to the Crown of England, as arrears of penſions; 
but he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution 
of Boulogne: and, on the rwenty-fourth of March 
1550, it was finally ſettled, that he ſhould give four 
hundred thouſand crowns, one half to be paid im- 
mediately, the other in Auguſt enſuing. Six hoſ- 
tages were delivered for the performance of this 
article. Scotland was comprehended in the treaty. 
The Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and Doug- 
las, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh and 
Eymouth. No ſooner was peace concluded with 
France, than a proje& was entertained of a cloſe 
alliance with that kingdom; and Henry willingly 
embraced a propoſal fo ſuitable both to his intereſts 
and inclinations. An agreement, ſome time after, 
was formed for a marriage between Edward and 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Francis; and all the articles 
were, after a full negotiation, fully ſettled; but this 
project never took effect. 


Though the intention of marrying the King to a 
daughter "of Henry, a violent perſecutor of the Pro- 
teſtants, afforded juſt grounds for renden to 
thoſe who favoured the -daftrines of the Reformers, 
yet the Council perſiſted in their refolution to pro- 
mote the Reformation, and to enforce the laws 
againſt the Catholics. Several Prelates were ſtill 
addicted to the ancient religion; and though, to ſave 
their Biſhoprics, they evinced an external confor- 
mity to the new regulations, they ſecretly counte- 
nanced ſuch incumbents as were negligent or refrac- 
tory. It was therefore relolved to ſeek for new pre- 
tences to deprive thoſe Prelates of their Biſhoprics; 
a matter the more eaſy of accompliſhment, as they 
had been obliged to take commiſſions, in which it 
was expreſsly declared, that they only held their fees 
during the King's pleaſure, It was thought pro- 
per to begin with Gardiner, who was ſtill in priſon; 
whither the Duke of Somerſet, Secretary Petre, and 
ſome others of the Council, were now ſent, for the 
diſgcaceful purpoſe of extracting ft om him ſome de- 
clarations on which to found their proceedings againſt 
him; but he diſappointed their hopes by profeſſing 
his intention of conforming to the government, of 
ſupporting the King's laws, and of officiating ac- 
cording to the new liturgy. A new deputation was 
therefore ſent, with ſeveral articles which they re- 
quired him to ſubſcribe: among theſe, was an ac- 
knowledgment of his former miſconduct, and the 
Juſtice of his confinement. He was likewiſe to own, 
that the King was ſupreme head of the Church; that 
the power of making and diſpenſing with holidays 
was part of the prerogative; that the book of Com- 
mon Prayer was a godly and commendable form; 
that the King was a compleat Soycreign in his mi- 
nority ; that the law of the Six Articles was juſtly re- 
pealed; and that the King had full authority to 
correct and reform all errors and abuſes in eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline, government, or doctrine. The 
Biſhop expreſled his willingnels to ſubſcribe all theſe 
articles except the firſt, which he ſtedfaſtly rejected, 
declaring his conduct had been inoffenſive, and he 
would never confels faults which he had not com- 
mitted. 

Theſe conceſſions were all that could be rea- 
ſonably deſired; but, as the Council were more 
anxious to promote his ruin than to hear his juſ- 
tification, they proceeded to prels articles on him, 
to which they knew he never would ſubſcribe. 
They took advantage of his refuſal to ſequeſtrate 
his biſhopric for three months; and, as he then 
appeared no more compliant than before, they 
appointed a commiſſion to try, or, rather, to con- 
demn him. The commiſſioners were the Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury; the Biſhops of London, 


Ely, and Lincoln; Secretary Petre; Sir James 
Hales, and ſome other lawyers. Gardiner ob- 
jected to the legality of the commiſſion, which 
was unſanctioned by any ſtatute or precedent; and 
he appealed from the commiſſioners to the King. 
His appeal, however, was diſregarded, and ſentence 


was pronounced againſt him. He was deprived of 
his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe cuſtody; his 


books and papers were ſeized; he was ſecluded from 


all 
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all company; and he was prohibited either from 
ſending or receiving any letters or meſſages. 
But the violence of the Reformers did not ſtop 


here. Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter; Heathe, of Wor- 


ceſter; and Voiſey, of Exeter; were deprived of their 
biſhoprics, on pretence of diſobedience. Even 
Kitchen, of Landaff; Capon, of Saliſbury; and 
Sampfon, of Coventry; though they had complied 
with every thing required of them, yet the ſincerity 
of their conduct being doubted, they were obliged 
to ſeek protection, by ſacrificing the moſt conſider- 
able revenues of their ſee to the rapacious cour- 
tiers. 

Theſe unprincipled plunderers did not neglect 
even the ſmalleſt objects which could tend to the 
gratification of their rapacity. An order was iſſued 
by Council to purge the library at Weſtminſter of 
all miſſals, legends, and other ſuperſtitious volumes, 
and to deliver their garniture to Sir Anthony Ar- 
cher. The reaſon of this order was, that many of 
theſe books being adorned with gold and filver, and 
curiouſly emboſſed, were of great value. The li- 
braries of Oxford and Cambridge were likewiſe ran- 
ſacked, chiefly from ſimilar motives; the volumes 
of divinity ſuffered for their rich bindiags; thoſe of 
literature were condemned as uleleſs; and thoſe of 
geometry and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to contain 
nothing but necromancy. The vaiverſities, un- 
able to oppoſe the fury of theſe barbat ians, ſilent- 
ly looked on, and trembled for their own ſecu— 
rity. 

The Princeſs Mary ſtill continuing to adhere to 
the ancient doctrines, her two chaplains, Mallet 
and Berkley, were thrown into priſon; and the 
Council wrote her a letter, in order to effect a change 
in her religious ſentiments, which they ſhewed to 
be rounded in error. They aſked her what war- 
rant there was in Scripture for prayers in an un- 
known tongue, the uſe of images, or offering up 
the ſacrament for the dead; and they deſired her to 
peruſe St. Auſtin, and the other ancient doctors, 
who would convince her of the errors of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, and prove that it was built merely on 
falſe miracles and lying ſtories. 
rejected their advice, and declared herſelf willing to 
endure death rather than relinquiſh ker religion. 
With regard to the peruſal of the ancient doctors, 


ſhe anſwered, with the ignorant pertinacity of a de- 


termined bigot who reſolves not to be convinced, 
that, as ſhe never had read any Proleſtant books, fo 
ſhe never hoped to read any of them. Dreading 
farther violence, ſhe attempted to make her eſcape 
to the Emperor; but her deſign was diſcovered and 
fruſtrated. Charles, though an intolerant per ſecu- 
tor himſelf, remonſtrated in her behalf; and even 
threatened ro commence hoſtilities againſt England, 
if liberty of conſcience were refuſed her. But though 
the Council ſenſible that the kingdom, from the 
bad ſtate of it's finances, was unable to ſupport 


with honour ſuch a war—was deſirous to comply, 
they found great difficulty to overcome the ſcruples 
of the young King. He had conceived ſuch a vio- 
lent abhorrence of the maſs and other Popiſh rites, 
which he regarded as impious and idolatrous, that 


Mary, however, 


he ſhould participate, he thought, in the fin, if he 
allowed it's commiſſion; and, when at laſt the im. 
portunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed 
on him to withdraw his oppoſition, he burſt into 
tears, lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, and bewail. 
ing his own hard fate, that he mult ſuſſer her to 
continue in ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip, 
The theological] zeal of the Council, though fer- 
vent, did not make them neglect their own tempo- 
ral concerns, winch appear to have ever been the 
firſt object of their conſideration; they even found 
leiſure to attend to the public intereſt, and to the 
commerce of the nation, which was at that time hut 
little regarded by the generality of the people. The 
trade of England, as we have before had occafinn 
to obſcrve, had anciently been carried on altogether 
by foreigners, chiefly by the inhabitants of the Horſe. 
Towns, or Eaſterlings, who had formed themfetves 
into a company under the reign of Henry the Third, 
and obtained a variety of privileges. As this com- 
pany, even now, alroſt monopellzed the foreign 


trade of the kingdom, and, by employing the ſhip- 


ping of their own country, greatly diſcouragtd the 
navigation of England, the Council thought proper 
to ſeek pretences for annulling thote privileges, 
which placed them nearly cn an equality with Eng- 
Iiſhmen in the duties which « ey paid; and, as ſuch 
patents were, during that age, granted by the ab- 
ſohite power of the Kin: men were the leſs ſur- 
prized to fee them revoked by the fame authority. 
Several ren onſtrances were made ↄgainſt this inno- 
vation, by Lubec, Hamburg, andother of the FHlanle- 
Towns; but the Council perſcvered in their reſolu- 
tion, and the good effects of it {con became viſible 
to the nation. The Engliſh merchants, by their 
very ſituation as natives, had advantages over fo- 
reigners 1n tae purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other 
commodities; though theſe advantages had not hi- 
therto been ſufficient to incite them to induſtry, or 
engage them to become rivals to this opulent com- 
pany. But, now that alien duties were impoſed on 
all foreigners indiſc; iminately, the Engliſh were 


tempted to enter into commerce, and a ſpirit of 


induſtry began to appear in the kingdom. 

About the fame time, a treaty was concluded with 
Guſtavus Ericſon, King of Sweden; by which it 
was ſtipulate} that, if he ſent bullion into England, 
he might. export Engliſh commodities without pay- 
ing cuſtom; that he ſhould carry bullion to no other 
power; that if he ſent ozimus, ſteel, copper, &c. lie 
ſould pay cuſtom for Englich commodities as an 
Engliſhman; and that, if he fent other n.crchandize, 
he ſhould have fice intercourſe, paying cuſtom as a 
ſtranger. Though the quantity of bullion ſent over 
by Sweden, in conſequence of this treaty, could not 
be very great, it was ſufficient to ſec the mint to 
work; good ſpecie was coined, and much of the 
baſe metal formerly iſſued was recalled; a circum- 
ſtance which tended extremely to the encourage- 
ment of commerce. 

During theſe tranſations, the proud aſpiring 
Warwick was not forgetful of bis own ambitious 
projects: not contented with the elevated ſtation 


which he now enjoyed, he carried his pretenſions 
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ſtin farther, and determined not to remain inactive 
while any advancement in dignity of opulence was to 
be acquired. The laſt Farl of Northumberland 
had died without iſſue; and, 4s Sir Thomas Picrcy, 
his brother, had been attainted on account of 
the ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection 
during the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, 
and the eſtate was veſted in the Crown. War- 
wick, therefore, procured a grant of thoſe ample 
poſſeMons, which lay chiefly in the north, the moſt 
warlike part of the kingdom; and he was dignified 
with the title of Duke of Northumberland. His 
friend, Paulet, Lord St. John, the Treafurer, was 
created, firſt, Farl of Wiltſbite, then, Marquis of 
Wincheſter; and Sir Wiiam Herbert obtained the 
title of Farl of Pembroke. 

But Northumberland was ſtill diſcontented, as he 
regarded Sounerfer—who was yet eſteemed by the 
people—as an inſurmountable obſtacle to the atiain- 
ment of his hopes. The alliance which had been 
contracted between the families had produced no 
cordial union, and only enabled Northumberland to 
effect, with greater certainty, the deſtruction of his 
rival. For this purpoſe he ſecretly gained many of 
bis friends and ſervants; he ſometimes terrified him 
by the appearance of danger; ſometimes provoked 
him by inſolence and infult. Somerſet, frank and 
ungnarded, often broke out into menaces againſt 
Noithumberland; at other times he formed raſh pro- 
Jes, which he immediately abandoned. His trea- 
cherous confidants carried to his enemy every paſ- 
fionate word which eſcaped his lips; they revealed 
the ſchemes which they themſelves had firſt Tug- 
geſted ; and Northumberland, thinking the proper 
time was now arrived, began to put his treacherous 
plans in execution. 

On the night of the ſixteenth of October 15515 
the Duke of Somerſet; Lord Grey; David and John 
Seymour; Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 
Duke's ſervants; Sir Ralph V ane, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer; were arreſted, and committed to cuſtody. 
Next day the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, with her- fa- 
vourites, Crane and his wife ; Sir Miles Partridge, 
Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and others, were 
thrown into prifon. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had 
continually acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, accuſed 
him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an inſurrection 
in the north, to attack the Gens d Ai mes on a muſter- 
day, to ſecure the Tower, and to raiſe a rebellion 
in London. But the only probable accuſation was 
that of his having once laid a ſcheme for murdering 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at a banquet which was to be given them by Lord 
Paget. Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's teſ- 
tin ony with repard to this laſt deſign; and it appears 
that ſome raſh ſcheme of that nature had really been 
mentioned, though no regular conſpiracy had been 
formed, or means prepared for it's execution. Ham- 
mond conteffed that the Duke had armed men to 
guard him one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 

Ia conſequence of theſe accuſations, Somerſet 
was brought to his trial, on the firſt of December, 
before the Marquis of Wincheſter, created High- 
Steward. Twenty- ſeven Peers compoſed the jury; 
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among whom were Northumberland, Pembroke, 
and Northampton, whom both juſtice and decency 
ſhould have deteried from acting as judges on the 
tial of a man that appeaied to be their capital ene- 
my. Somerſet was accuſed of high treaſon, on ac- 
count of the projected infurreftions; and of felony, 
in forming a deſign to muider Priivy-counſellors. 
The proof apprars to have been deficient with 
regard to the treaſonable part of the charge; and 
Somerſet's defence was ſo ſatisfactory, that the Peers 
gave a verdict in his favour: the intention alone of 
aſſaulting Privy-counſellors was ſupported by plau- 
ſible evidence; and the jury brought bim in guilty 
of felony. The priſoner himſelf, confeſſed that he 
had expreſied his intention of murdering Northum- 
berland and the other Lords—which it had been 
well for the nation if he had put in execution but 
had not formed any reſolution on that head; and, 
when he received ſentence, he aſked pardon of thuſe 
Peers for the deſigns which he had heaikened to 
againſt them. The peopie, by whom Somerſet was 
greatly beloved, hearing the firſt part of his ſen- 
rence, by which he was acquitted of the charge of 
treaſon, expreſſed their joy by loud acclamations; 
but their ſatisfaction was ſuddenly damped, on find- 


ing that he was condemned to death for felony, 


Care, in the mean time, had been taken by Nor- 
thumberland's emiſſaries, to prepoſieſs the young 
King againſt his uncle; and, leſt he ſhould relent, 
no acceſs was given to any of Somerſet's friends, 
while the Prince was kept from refſleftion by a con- 
tinued ſeries of occupations and amuſements. At 
laſt the priſoner was brought, on the twenty-ſecond 
of January 1552, to the ſcaffold, on Tower-Hill, 
amidſt a great concourſe of people; who bore him 
ſuch ſincere kindneſs, that they entertained, to the 
laſt moment, the fond hopes of his pardon. He ſpoke 
to them with great compoſure, p:oteſting that he 
had always promoted the ſervice of his Sovereign, 
and the intereſts of true religion, to the beſt of his 
power. The people profeſſed their belief of his aſ- 
ſertions, by exclaiming—* It is muſt true.” An 
univerſal tumult was beginning to take place; but 
Somerſet having exhorted them to be quiet, and not 
interrupt his laſt meditations, but join with him in 
prayer, he laid down. his head, and ſubmirted to 
the ſtroke of the executioner. Thus fell the Duke 
of Some: ſet, a victim to the ambition of his ene- 
mies. He certainly metited a better fate, ſince the 
exceptionable parts of his conduct were folely aſctib- 
able to his weakneſs; and he was poſſeſſed of many 
virtues, which rendered him an object of eſteem, 
The people were fo thoroughly convinced of his in- 
nocence, that they regarded him as a martyr; and, 
dipping their handkerchiefs in his blood, preſerved 
them as precious reliques. Sir Thomas Arundel, 
Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir 
Ralph Vane, all of them Somerſet's friends, were. 
tried, condemned, and executed. Lord Paget, 
Chancelior of the Dutchy, was, on ſome pretence, 
tried in the Star-Chamber, and condemned to a fine 


of fix thouſand pounds, with the loſs of his office. 


As a faither mortification, he was degraded from the 


order of the Gaiter, on account of the meanneſs of 
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130 THE HISTORT OF ENGLAND. 
his birth. Lord Riche, the Chancellor, was alſo | 


compelled to reſign his office, for having, with the 
ſpirit of an honeſt man, remonſtrated againſt the 
unjuſt and tyrannical perſecution of Somerſet. 

On the twenty-ſecond of January, the day after 
Somerſet's death, a ſeſſion of Parliament was held, 
in which the new liturgy was authorized; and penal- 
ties were enacted againſt all thoſe who abſented them- 
ſelves from public worſhip. To uſe the maſs had 
already been prohibited, under ſevere penalties; ſo 
that the Reformers unfortunately exhibited the ſame 
ſpirit of intolerance which they had before ſo ſtrongly 
and fo juſtly reprobated in the partizans of the an- 
cient religion. 

A law was enacted againſt uſury; that is, againſt 
taking any intereſt for money: in contradiction to 
one which had been paſted in the preceding reign, 
fixing the intereſt at ten per cent. But the conſe- 
quences of this new act were found to be ſo detri- 
mental to commerce, that it was afterwards repealed, 
in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The common rate of 
intereſt, notwithſtanding the law, was at this time ſo 
high as fourteen per cent. 

A bill was introduced by the Miniſtry into the 
Houſe of Lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ftatiies 
of treaſon which had been abrogated in the he- 
ginning of this reign; and thouzh the Peers, by 
their elevated ſtation, ſtood molt expoſed to theſe 
tempeſts of ſtate, yet had they little regard to 
public ſecurity, or even to their vn true intereſt, 
that they paſſed the bill, with on one diſſenting 
voice. But the Commons rejecte« it, and prepared 
a new bill, that paſſed into a law; by which it was 
enacted, that whoever ſhould call the King, or any 
of his heirs named in the ſtatute of the thirty-fifth 
of the laſt reign, Heretic, Schilmatic, Tyrant, In- 
fide!, or Uſurper of the Crown, ſhould forfeit, for 
the firſt offence, their goods -and chattels, and be 
impriſoned during pleaſure; for the ſecond, ſhould 
incur the penalties of a premunire; and for the third, 
ſhould be attainted for treaſon. But if any ſhould 
unadviſedly utter ſuch a ſlander in writing, printing, 
painting, carving, or graving, he was, for the firſt 
offence, to be held a traitor. 


The Commons annexed to this bill a clauſe, which 


was of more importance than the bill itſelf, that no 
one ſhould be convicted of any kind of treaſon, unleſs 
the c:ime were proved by the oaths of two witneſſes, 
confionted with the priſoner. The Lords, for ſome 
time, ſcrupled to paſs this clauſe, though conform- 
able to the moſt obvious principles of equity: but 
the members of that Houſe truſted for protection to 
their preſent perſonal intel eſt and power, and neg- 
lected the molt noble and permanent ſecurity, that 
of laws. 

The Houſe of Peers paſſed a bill to make pro- 
viſion for the poor; but the Commons, not chuſing 
that a money-bill ſhould originate with the Upper 
Houſe, framed a new act for the ſame purpoſe. By 
this law, the churchwardens were empowered to 
collect charitable contributions; and if any refuſed 
to contribute themſelves, or diſſuaded others from 
contributing, the Biſhop of the dioceſe was autho- 
rized to proceed againſt them, Such ample diſcre- 


tionary powers, entruſted to the Prelates, were cer. 
tainly as dangerous to the conſtitution as the autho. 
rity aſſumed by the Peers. The Biſhops were alſo 
empowered to proceed againſt ſuch as neglected the 
Sundays and holidays: but theſe conceſſions to the 
Church were repugnant to the general ſpirit of the 
age, which led men to promote a wanton diminu- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical power, and to gratify their ra- 
pacity by an unprincipled plunder of eccleſiaſtical 
property. Indeed, ſo prevalent was this ſpirit, that, 
about the preſent time, many clergymen were re- 
duced to the degrading neceſſity of procuring a ſub. 
ſiſtence by turning carpenters or taylors: nay, we 
are told by Burnet, that ſome of them even kept 
alchouſes. 

Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham, was a Prelate dif. 
tinguiſhed for every virtue which can enlarge or 
ernbelliſn the human mind. Though, as a deter- 
mined foe to religious innovations, he had ſtedfaſtly 
oppoſed them by his vote and authority; yet, no 
ſooner had they received the ſanction of Parliament, 
and thereby acquired the weight and reſpectability 
of laws, than he always ſubmitted, from a ſenſe of 
duty, which led him to think that all private opi- 
nions ought to be ſacrificed to the great concern of 
public peace and tranquillity. His unſhaken in- 
tegrity had ſecured himuniverſal eſteem; and Somer- 
ſet, who knew how to honour virtue, ad invariably 
protected him from inſult or perſecution. But, when 
Northumberland became the chief Miniſter of the 
realm, he cauſed this worthy Prelate to be thrown 
into priſon; and, as his rapacity had led him to form 
the deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the See of Dur- 
ham, and of acquiring to himſelf a principality in 


the northern counties, he was reſolved, in order to 


effect his purpcſe, to deprive Tonſtal of his biſhop- 
rick. A bill of attainder, therefore, on pretence of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced againſt him in 
the Houſe of Peers; where there were but two Lords 
who had virtue enough to reſiſt the infamous at- 
tempt. IJ heſe were Lord Stourton, a zealous Catholic; 


and Cranmer, who always bore a ſincere and cordial 


friendſhip to the Biſhop of Durham. The Com- 
mons, however, were more ſcrupulous: when the 
bill was ſent down to them, they required that wit- 
neſ%s ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be 
allowed to defend himſelf, and that he ſhould be 
confronted with his acculers. But, as this would 
have effectually fruſtrated the ſchemes of Northum- 
berland, their demands were refuſed; in conſequence 
of which they rejected the bill. 

Northumberland and his partizans aſcribed this 
equitable conduct of the Commons to the prevalence 
of Somerſet's faction in a houſe which, being choſen 
during the adminiſtration of that nobleman, was 
ſuppoſed to be chiefly compoſed of his friends; and 
they were confirmed in this opinion, when they 
found that a bill, ratifying the attainder,of Somerſet 
and his accomplices, was alſo rejected by the Com- 
mons, though it paſſed the Upper Houſe. It was 
therefore reſolved, on the ſiftęenth of April 1552, 
to diſſolve the Parliament, which had ſitten during 
this whole reign; and a new ou was ſoon after ſum- 
moned, | 

Northumberland, 
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EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


Northumberland, in order to enſure a Houſe of 
Commons entirely obſcquious to his will, had re- 
courſe to a meaſure deſtructive of every principle 
of liberty. He engaged the King to write circular 
letters to all the Sheriffs, enjoining them to inform 


the freehoiders that they were required to chule men 


of knowledge and experience for their repreſent- 
atives. After this general exhortation, the King 
continu d thu “ And yet, nevertheleſs, our plea- 
« ſure is, that hee our Privy-Council, or any of 
« them, ſhail in ov1 behalf, recommend, within their 
« juriſcliction, ien of learning and wiſdom; in ſuch 
« caſes, their diieions ſhall be regarded and fol- 
« Jowed, as tending to the fame end which we 
« deſire; that is, to have this aſſembly compoſed 
« of the perſons in ou realm the beſt ſuited to give 
« advice and good counſei.” Several letters were 
ſ-nt from the Kino, recommending members to 
particular counties: Sit Richard Cotton to Hlamp— 
ſhire; Sir William Fitzuniams, and Sir Henry 
Nevile, to Berkſhire; Sir William Drury, and Sir 
Henry Benningfield, to Suffolk, &c. But, though 
only ſome counties teceived this Conge d' Ire fiom 
the King, the recon mcndation from the Privy- 
Council and the Counſellors, moſt probably, ex- 
tended to the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
kingdom. 

It is remarkable that, though this unconſtitutional 
attempt was made during a minority, when the royal 
authority is uſually the u cab ei, it was patiently ſub- 
mitted to; and, indeed, wu conſidered as a matter 
ſo lute cxtraoidinaty as fcarcculy to be noticed by 
any hiſtorian, except the indefatigable Collector, 
Suvpe ; from whole Þ cclfaſtical Memoirs we 
hive extracted the above citation from the King's 
memorab!e jetier, which is there preſerved 

The Parhlan ent ſoon f1;ewed that Northumber- 
land had not been nuftaken in his choice, Tonſtal 
having, in the inte: vai, been deprived of his Biſhop- 
rick, by the arbitrary ſentence of lay- commiſſioners 
appointed to try him, the Sce of Durham was, by 
act of parliament, divided into two Biſhopricks, 
which had certain puituns of the revenue aſſigned 
them. The 1egalities of the See, which included 
the juriſdiction of a Count palatine, were given by 
the King to Northumberland, who doubtleſs had 
intended to gratify his avarice by pillaging the re- 
venue. 

Another mark of attention—and which was at 


that time the moſt ſincere, and the moſt difficult to 


be obtained - ſhev n by the Commons tothe Miniſtry, 


vas the grant of a ſupply, conſiſting of two ſubſidies 
and two fifteenths; and, to render this preſent the 


more acceptable, they voted a preamble, containing 
a long accuſation of Somerſer, © for involving the 
« King in wars, waſting his tieaſure, engaging him 


e in much debt, embaſing the coin, and giving oc- 


ce caſien for a moſt terrible rebellion.” 
Though the King had received fiom France four 


hundred thouſand ciowns, in return for the ceſſion 


of Buulogne; though he had reaped profit from the 
ſale of ſome charity lands, and the churches had been 
ſtripped of all their plate and rich ornaments, which 


by a deſpotic deciee of Council had been converted 


to his uſe; yet ſuch had been the rapactovſnels of 
the comtiers, that the Crown owed about three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; and great dilapidations were 
at the ſame time made of the royal demeſnes. T he 
young King evinced a diſpoſition to fiugality which, 
had he lived, would ſoon have retrieved theſe loftes; 
but, as his health was declining, this exhauſted ſtate 
of the T reatury proved a material obſtacle to the exe- 
cution of thoſe ambitious projects which Northum- 
berland had founded on the pioſpect of Edward's 
approaching death, 

That nobleman repreſented to the King, whom 
youth and an infirm ſtate of health rendered ſuſcepti- 
ble of any impreſſion, that his two ſiſteis, Mary and 
Elizabeth, had both of them been declared illegiti- 
mate by act of puliament; and though, by Henry's 
will, they had been reſtoted to a place in the ſuc- 
ceſſion, the nation would never ſ.bwit to ſee a 
baſtard on the throne, The Qucen of Scots, too, 
he obſerved, had been excluded by the late King; 
and that, indeed, the ceitain conſequence either of 
her ſucceſſon, or of Mary's, would be the abolition 
of the Pfoteſtant religion, the perſecution of the 
Reformers, and the reftoration of the Rowiſh ido- 
latry. That, on the excluſion of theſe thiee Prin- 
ceſtes, authorized by law, by reaſon, and by juſtice, 
the ſucceſſion devolved on the Marchioneſs of Bor- 
ſer, cher daughter of the French Queen and the 
Duke of Suffulk; whoſe next heir was the Lady 
Jane Gray, a lady in all reſpects worthy of a crown; 
and, even if her title by blood was defect ive, Lich 
he denicd, the King enjoyed the ſame power as his 
father, and might leave her the crown by letters 
patent. The ardent attachment of Fdward to the 
Proteſtant religion, which he was convinced would be 


highly endangered by the ſucc eſſion of ſuch a bigotted 


Catholic as Mary, n ade him liſten with attention 
to this fallacious mode of reaſoning; and though 
his affection for the Princeſs Flizabeth, to whom 
no ſuch object ion could be made, was ſincere, means 
were ſound to perſuade Him that one ſiſter could not 
be excluded, on account of her illegitimacy, unleſs 
the other was allo, | 
Northumberland, having thus laid the foundation 
of that viſionary fabric which he was determined to 
raiſe in ſpite of all oppoſition, now proceeded to the 
completion of the ſtructure Two ſons of the Duke 
of Suffolk, by a ſecond wife, having died this ſeaſon 
of the Sweating Sickneſs, that title was extin&t 
and Northumberland engaged the King to beſtow 
it on the Marquis of Dorſet. By means of this 
favour, and of others which he conferred on him, 


he perſuaded the new Duke and Dutcheſs of Suffolk 


to give their daughter, the Lady Jane, in marriage 
to his fourth ſon, Lo1d Guilford Dudley. In order 
to fortify himſelf by father alliances, he negotiated 
a marriage between Lady Catharine Gray, ſecond 
daughter of Suffolk, and Louid Herbert, eldeſt ſon 
of the Earl of Pembroke: he alſo married his own 
daughter to Lord Haſtings, eldeſt fon of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, Theſe matriages were celebrated 
with great pomp and feſtivity; and the people, who 
hated Northumberland, could not reſtrain their in- 


dignation at ſceing ſuch public demonſtrations of 
Joy 
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Joy during the languiſhing ſtate of the young Prince's 
health. 

Edward had, in the preceding year, 1552, been 
ſeized, firſt with the meaſles, and then the ſmall-pox: 
but, having perfectly recovered from both theſe 
dangerous diſtempers, hopes were entertained that 
they would only tend to the confirmation of his 
health; and he had afterwards made a progreſs 
through ſome parts of the kingdom. It was ſu- 
{peed that, in the courſe of his journey, he had 
overheated himſelf by too violent exerciſe: he was 
ſeized with a cough, which proved obſtinate, and 
reſiſted every attempt to ſubdue it. Several fatal 
ſymptoms of a conſumption appeared; and, though 
it was hoped that, as the ſeaſon advanced, his youth 
and temperance might reftore him, the perceptible 
decay of his bloom and vigour gave his ſubjects 
infinite concern, The general attachment to the 
King, joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, 
cauſed it to be remarked, that Edward's health had 
gradually declined from the time that Lord Robert 
Dudley had been about his perfon in quality of 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber; and, though too 
eaſy credit ſhould never be given to ſuſpicions 
founded on appearances, it muſt be confeſſed that 
the whole tenor of Northumberland's conduct was 
ſuch as warranted the moſt dreadful concluſions. 

That artful nobleman now removed all but his 
own emiſſaries from about the King; whom, under 
the ſpecious pretext of anxiety for his health and 
welfare, he attended with the greatelt aſſiduity; by 


which means he prevailed on him to give his final 


conſent to the ſettlement projected. Sir Edward 
Montague, Chief-Juſtice of the Common Pleas; 
Sir John Baker, and Sir Thomas Bromley, two 
Judges; with the Attorney and Solicitor General; 
were ſummoned to the Council; where, after the 
minutes of the intended deed were read to them, 
the King required them to draw them up in the form 
of letters patent. But, ſeeing the danger of com- 
pliance with this requeſt, they deſired time for con- 
ſideration; and, the more they reflected, the greater 
did the danger appear. They obſerved to the Coun- 
cil, that the ſettlement of the crown by Henry the 
Eighth had been made in conſequence of an act of 
parliament; and that by another act, paſſed in the 
beginning of this reign, it was declared treaſon in 
any of the heirs, their aiders, or abettors, to attempt 
on the right of another, or change the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. They urged, that ſuch a patent as was 
intended would be entirely invalid; that it would 
ſubject, not only the Judges who drew it, but every 
Ccunſe!lor who ſigned it, to the pains of treaſon; 
and that the only proper expedient, both for giving 
ſanction to the new ſettlement, and freeing it's par- 
tizans from danger, was to ſummon a Parliament, 


and obtain it's conſent. The King ſaid, that it was 


his intention to purſue that method afterwards, and 
to call a Parliament for the purpoſe of ratifying the 
ſettlement; but, in the mean time, he required the 
Tudges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent in 
the form required. The Council told the Judges, 
that their refuſal would ſubje& them all to the pains 
of treaſon. Northumberland, enraged at the op- 


poſition they made, called Montague a traitor; and 
ſaid that he would, in his ſhirt, fight any man who 
ſhould dare to deny the right of Lady Jane to the 
ſucceſſion, 

Thus were the Judges reduced to great difficulty; 
and, though they had continual meetings with the 
Council, no ſolution could be found to them. At 
laſt, Montague propoſed an expedient which ſatiſ. 
fied all parties. He defired that a ſpecial commiſſion 
ſhould be paſſed by the King and Council, requiring 
the Judges to draw a patent for the new ſettlement 
of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould immediately 
after be granted them for any offence incurred by 
their compliance. When the patent was drawn, 
and brought to the Biſhop of Ely, Chancellor, in 
order to have the Great Seal affixed to it, this Pre- 
late required that all the Judges ſhould previouſly 
ſign it. Goſnald at firſt refuſed; and it was with 
great difficulty that Northumberland could, by dint 
of menaces, prevail on him to comply: but the 
conſtancy of Sir James Hales, who, though a zea- 
lous Proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion to 
the prejudices of his party, could not be ſhaken, 
either by threats or perfuaſions. The Chancellor 
next required, for his greater ſecurity, that all the 
Privy-Counſellors ſhould ſet their hands to the pa- 
tent; with which requeſt the irreſiſtible influence of 
Northumberland induced them to comply. Cran- 
mer alone heſitated during ſome time; but, at laſt, 
yielded to the earneft and pathetic ſolicitations of 
the King: and thus, by the King's letters patent, 
the two Princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſer 
aſide; and the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the 
Dutcheſs of Suffolk, for the Dutcheſs herſelf re- 
ſigned her claims to her daughters. 

Aſter the concluſion of this ſettlement, when 
Northumberland had obtained al! he could deſire 
during the King's life, Edward viſibly declined every 
day; and, at this critical period, his phyficians were 
diſmiſſed by Northumberland's advice, and by an 
order of Council; and he was put under the care 
of an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a ſhort 
time, to reſtore him to health. This ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, joined to the intereſt Northumberland 
had in the death of his Sovereign by the expected 
ſucceſſion of his daughter-in-law, is ſurely ſufficient 
to juſtify the moſt violent ſuſpicion that, if he had 
not been the means of cauſing, he had at leaſt ac- 
celerated, his death. After the uſe of this woman's 
medicines, every bad ſymptom increaſed: he felt a 
difficulty of ſpeech and breathing, his pulſe became 
feeble, his legs ſwelled, his colour became livid, 
and many other tokens of approaching death ap- 
peared. He accordingly expired, at Greenwich, 
on the ſixth day of July, in the year 1553; which 
was the ſixteenth of his age, and the ſeventh of his 
reign, 

As far as the character of Edward was developed, 
it betrayed great ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, ſtrength 
of diſcernment, and integrity of mind. His under- 
ſtanding, naturally good, had been cultivated by 
intenſe application; and his progreſs in the ſtudy 
of languages and the ſciences is mentioned by hit- 
torlans as wonderſully rapid. His only fauit ap- 
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- artachment to tcligion from degenerating into per- 
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ars to have been an inclination to bigotry, which | 
he had contracted from his education, and from the 
genius of the times, when religious zeal was ſeldom 
tempered with mocderation: but, had his life been 
0.0070, it is fair to preſume, that the native 
gobdneſs of his heart would have prevented his 


ſecution. 


—— 


Edward the Sixth, a ſew days before his death, en- 
dowed Chiit's, St. Thomas's, and Bridewell Hoſ- 
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pitals, in London, with the revenues belonging to 
the Savoy, which then amounted to fix hundied 
pounds per annum; and he granted a licence for 


pu: chafing lands, to the uſe of the ſame hoſpitals, 


as far as the yearly ſum of four thouſand. marks, 


don. 

The expences of the Royal houſhold, during this 
reign, were—the loweſt year, forty- ſix thouſand one 
hundred pounds three ſhillings; and the higheſt, 
one hundred thouſand five hundied and ſeventy» 
eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings, 


Edward alſo founded Chr ĩſl's Hoſpital, io Abing- 
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annals of regal turpitude. 


E W nations have ſuffered more from the de- 
pravity of their Kings, or the turbulence of 
their Nobility, than the Engliſh; for whom the 
death of Edward prepared freſh troubles, paving 
the way for diſorders which rendered the reign of 
his ſucceſſor one of the moſt gloomy in the dark 
No regular rules of 
ſucceſſion had hitherto been obſerved; it had been 
obtained, partly by lineal deſcent, and partly by 
the apparent aptitude for government in the perſon 
choſen: neither quite hereditary, nor quite elective, 
it had made anceſtry the pretext of right; while the 
conſent of the people was neceſſary to ſupport the 
beſt-founded claims which birth could beſtow. In 
fact, this ſpecies of ſucceſſion, when conducted with 
wiſdom, is the beſt that can be conceived, as it is 
the moſt conducive to the welfare and felicity of the 
ſubject; being equally calculated for the prevention 
of that ariſtocracy which is ever the reſult of govern- 
ments purely elective; and of that tyranny, which is 
too often eſtabliſhed where hereditary pretenſions 
are never infringed on. 

As Henry the Eighth had reſtored the Princeſs 
Mary to her right of ſucceſſion, ſhe had been con- 
ſidered, during the reign of Edward, as lawful heir 
to the throne ; and, though the Proteſtants dread- 
ed the effects of her prejudices, the extreme ha- 
tred univerſally entertained againſt the Dudleys, 
who, it was foreſeen, would aſſume the whole re- 
gal authority to themſelves, proved more than ſuf- 
cient to counterbalance, even with that party, the 
rational fears for religion. Northumberland's laſt 
attempt to violate the order of ſucceſſion had diſ- 
played his ambition and injuſtice in their true light; 
and when the people reflected on the long train of 
1niquitous fraud and unrelenting cruelty by which 
that project had been conducted; that the lives of 
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their favourite Somerſet, and his brother, as well 


as the title of the Princeſſes, had been ſacrificed to 
it's completion; they were moved by indignation 
to exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch criminal 
enterprizes. 
Northumberland, aware of theſe circumſtances, 


had carefully concealed the diſtinction made by the 


King; and, in order to get the two Princeſſes into 
his power, he had engaged the Council, before Ed- 
ward's death, to write to them in the King's name, 
deſiring their attendance, on the pretence that his 
infirm ſtate of health required the aſſiſtance of their 
counſel, and the conſolation of their company. Ed- 
ward expired before their arrival; but Northum- 
berland, in order to make the Princeſſes fall into 
the ſnare, kept his death ſecret; and Mary had ad- 
vanced as far as Hoddeſden, within half a day's 
Journey of the Court, when ſhe received private in- 
telligence from the Earl of Arundel of the conſpi- 
racy formed againſt her. This induced her to 
change her deſtination; and ſhe immediately re- 
tired, by quick journies, firſt to Kenning-Hall, in 
Norfolk; then to Framlingham, in Suffolk, where 
ſhe propoſed to embark for Flanders, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould find it impoſſible to defend her right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, From thence ſhe wrote to the principal 
Nobility and Gentry in England, commanding thera 
to take arms in defence of ker perſon and crown; 
and ſhe diſpatched a meſſage to the Council, by 
which ſhe notified to them that her brother's death 
was no longer a ſecret to her, promiſing them par- 
don for paſt offences, and required them to give 
immediate orders for proclaiming her in London. 
Northumberland, finding that farther diſſimula- 
tion would be fruitleſs, now repaired to Sion Houle, 
accompanied by the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of 


Pembroke, and others of the nobility; and he ap- 


proached 
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proached the Lady Jane, who reſided there, with 
all the reſpect uſually paid to the Sovereign. When 
Jane, who was ignorant of theſe tranſactions, was 
made acquainted with the purport of their viſit, her 
grief and ſurprize were inexpreſſibly great. She 
was a lady of an amiable perſon; poſſeſſing a mind 
which, though exalted by ſuperior endowments, 
was pleaſingly unconſcious of it's ſuperiority, ex- 
torting love while it enforced admiration. Being 
of the ſame age with the late King, ſhe had re- 
ceived the ſame education; and ſeemed even to 
exceed him in quickneſs of comprehenſion, and in 


the ſpeedy acquiſition of manly and polite litera- 


ture. Indifferent to the uſual emuſements and 
occupations of her ſex, her time was chiefly de- 
votcd to ſtudy; ſhe had attained to a familiar 
knowledge of the Roman and Greek Janguages; 
and, in ſhort, all hiſtorians agree, that the ſolidity 
of her underſtanding, thus improved by continued 


application, rendered her the wonder of her age. . 


Roger Aſcham, tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, in— 
forms us, that having one day paid her a viſit at 
her father's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, he found her 
employed in reading Plato's works in the original 
Greek, while the reſt of the family were all en- 
gaged in a hunting-party in the park; and, on his 
teſtifying his ſurprize at the ſingularity of her choice, 
the aſſured him that ſhe received more pleaſure 
from that author than the moſt ſtudied refinements 
of ſenſual pleaſure could poſſibly confer. Indeed, 
her heart, fully occupied by her paſſion for Jitera- 
ture and the elegant arts, and by affection for her 
huſband, who was deſerving of her love, had never 
opened itfelf to the flattering allurements of ambi- 
tion; and the intelligence of her elevation to the 
throne inſpired her with the moſt ſerious concern. 
She even refuſed to accept the unwelcome preſent ; 
pleaded the preferable title of the two Princeſſes; 
cxpreſſed her dread of the conſequences attending 
an enterprize ſo dangerous, not to fay, fo criminal; 
and earneſtly entreated they would ſuffer her to re- 
main in that private ſtation to which ſhe was deſtined 
by birth, and fitted by inclination, Overcome, at 
laſt, by the authoritative entreatics of her father and 
father-in-law, and the more powerful perſuaſions of 
her huſband, ſhe relinquiſhed her own judgment, 
and reluctantly ſubmitted to their will. 
Northumberland, next day, conveyed her to the 
Tower, where :t was then uſual for the Kings of 
England to paſs ſome days after their acceſſion. 
Thither alſo the members of the Council were 
obliged to attend her; and were thus, in ſome 
meaſure, made priſoners by Northumberland, 
whoſe will they were under a neceſſity of obeying. 
Orders were then given by the Council for pro- 


claiming her throughout the kingdom; but theſe 


were executed only in London and the vicinity. 
No applauſe enſued: the people heard the procla- 
mation with ſilent concern; ſome even expreſſed 
their corn and contempt; and one Pot, a vintner's 
apprentice, was ſeverely puniſhed for this offence. 
The Proteſtant preachers themſelves, who were 
employed to convince the public of the validity of 
Jane's title, found their eloquence fruitleſs; and 
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Ridley, Biſhop of London, who preached a ſer- 
mon to that purpoſe, wrought no eiject upon his 
audience. 

The people of Suffulk flocked, in the mean time, 
to the ſtandard of Mary. Their zeal for the Re- 
formation impelled them, at fiiſt, to expreſs their 
apprehenſions for it's ſafety; bur, being aftured by 
her that ſhe would defend the laws and religion of 
her predeceſſor, they enliſted themſelves in her 
cauſe with alacrity and affection. She was daily 
reinforced by the nobility and gentry from the 
neighbouring counties. The Earls of Bath and 
Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of Lord Wharton and Lord 
Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Ben- 
ningfield, and Sir Henry Jernegan, appeared at the 
head of their tenants and retainers. Sir Edward 
Haſtings, brother to the Earl of Huntingdon, 
having received a commiſſion from the Council to 
make levies for the Lady Jane in Buckingham- 
ſhire, went over to Maiy with his troops, which 
amounted to four thouſand men. Even a fleet, 


which had been ſent by Northumberland to lie off 


the coaſt of Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth 
by a ſtorm, was engaged to declare for that Princeſs. 

Northumberland now began to be ſenſible of the 
dangers which ſurrounded him, and to perceive 
that ſchemes of ambition are more cafily projected 
than accompliſhed. Having aſſembled ſome troops 
at Newmarket, and ſet on foot new levies in Lon- 
don, he appointed the Duke of Suffolk general of 
the army, that he might himſelf continue with and 
overawe the deliberations of the Courcil. But the 
Counſellors, who withed to remove him, magnified 
to Jane the danger to which her father would be 
expoſed; and repreſented, that Northumberland, 
who had acquired great reputation by formerly 
ſuppreſſing a rebellion in thoſe parts, was more 
proper to take the command if perſon. The Duke 
himſelt, too, reſlecting on the flender abilities of 
Suffolk, began to think him unfit for the enter- 
prize, and was therefore the more eaſily prevailed 
upon to comply with the requeſt of his daughter- 
in-law. The Counſellors attended on him, at his 
departure, with the higheſt proteſtations of attach- 
ment; and none were more laviſh of their profeſſions . 
than Arundel, his moſt invcterate enemy. 

As he paſſed along, he remarked the diſaffection 
of the people, which prognoſticated a fatal iflue to 
his hopes. © Many,” faid he to Lord Gray, 
* come out to look at us, but I find not one who 
« cries—*© God ſpeed you!” 

When the Duke reached St. Edmond's-Bury, 
he found his army, which did not exceed fix thou- 
ſand men, too weak to encounter that of the Queen, 
wich amounted to double the number. He there- 
fore wrote to the Council, deſu ing a reinforcement. 
might be immediately ſent; and the Counſellors 
cagerly embraced this opportunity to releaſe them- 
ſelves from the confinement in which they had been 
hitherto kept. They left the Tower, as if they 
intended to execute the commands of Northumber- 
land; but, being afſembled in Baynaid's Caſtle, a 
houſe belonging to Pembioke, they deliberated on 
the beſt mode of emancipating themſelves from his 
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tyrannical authority. Arundel began the confe- 
rence, by repreſenting the injuſtice and cruelty of 
Northumberland, and the exorbitancy of his am- 
bition, which had led him to involve the whole Coun- 
cil in his guilt; and he affirmed that the only atone- 
dent which could be made for their paſt offences, 
was a ſpeedy return to the duty which they owed to 
their lawful Sovereign. This motion was ſeconded 
by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand to his ſword, 
ſwore he was ready to fight any man that expreſſed 
himſelf of a contrarv ſentiment. The Mayor and 
Aldermen of London were ſent for, and diſcover- 
ed creat alacrity in obeying the orders they re- 
ceived to proclaim Mary; the people expreſſed their 
a prohation by ſhouts of applauſe; and even Suf— 
folk, who commanded in the Tower, finding reſiſt. 
ance fruitleſs, opened the gates, and declared for 
the Qveen. | 
Lady Jane perceiving that all was loſt, reſigned 
her roy.:rv—which ſhe had held but ten days—with 
marks of ical Cicisfation, and retired with her mo- 
ther to their own habitation. Northumberland alſo, 
who found his affairs defperate, and that it was 
impoſſible to ſtem the tide of popular oppoſition, at- 
tempted co quit the kingdom; but he was prevent- 
ed by the band of penſioner- guards, who informed 
him that he mutt ſtay to juſtify their conduct in ſuf- 
fe. ing themſelves to be led againſt their lawful So- 
vereign. Thus circumvented on all ſides, he now 
ſt-oped to the deg: ading reſource of diſſimulation; 
and began to recommend himſeif to Mary by the 
moſt ext: avagant proteſtations of zeal in her ſervice. 
He repaired to the mark*-t-place in Cambridge, 
whe: e he proclaimed het Queen of England, and was 
the firſt to throw up his cap in token of joy. But he 
reapedno advantage from this mean duplicity ; being 
arreſted the next day, in the Queen's name, by the 
Earl of Arundel, at whoſe feet he threw himſelf, 
begging, in the moſt abje& manner, for protection. 
The Earl of Warwick, his eldeſt ſon; Lord Am- 
broſe and Lord Henry Dudley, two of his younger 
ſons; Sir Andrew Dudley, his brother; the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir 
Th:mas Palmer, and Sir John Gates; were arreſted 
with him, and committed to the Tower. Soon af- 
ter, the Lady Jane Gray; the Duke of Suffolk, her 
father; and Ld Guilford Dudley, her huſband; 
were impriſoned by order of the Queen, whole au- 
thority was now confirmed by univerſal aſſent. But 
moſt of the. Counſellors obtained their pardon, as 
well from the deſire which Mary entertained to 


acquire popularity, at the commencement of her 


reign, by the appearance of clemency, as becauſe 
they pleaded conſtraint in juſtification of their con- 
duct. Suffolk himſelf, through the contempt in 
which his capacity was held, recovered his liberty: 
but Northumberland's guilt was too great, and his 
ambition too dangerous, to afford him any reaſon- 
able hopes of forgiveneſs. When brought to his 
trial, he only deſired permiſſion to aſk two queſtions 
of the Peers appointed to try him Whether a man 
could be guilty of treaſon who obeyed orders given 
him by the Council, under the Great Seal? And, W he- 
ther thoſe who were involved in the ſame guilt with 
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himſelf, could fit as his judges? Being told that 
the great ſeal of an uſurper was no authority ; and 
that perſons not lying under any ſentence of attain. 
der, were ſtill innocent in the eye of the law, and 
might be admitted on any jury ; he acquieſced, and 
pleaded guilty, He was executed on the twenty-ſe. 
cond of Auguſt; when a woman approaching him 
ſhewed him a handkerchief which ſhe had dipped in 
the blood of the Duke of Somerſet, and upbraided 
him with the death of that innocent nobleman, At 
his execution, Northumberland made profeſſion of 
the Catholic religion, and told the people that they 
never would enjoy tranquillity till they returned to 
the faith of their anceſtors. Sir Thomas Palmer 
and Sir John Gates, ſuffered at the ſame time, Sen- 
tence was alſo pronounced againſt the Lady Jane and 
her huſband, but it was not enforced for the pre- 
ſent. 

When Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had been detained prifoner during 
all the laſt reign; Couitney, ſon to the Marquis of 
Excter, who, without being charged with any cie, 
had been ſubjected to the fame puniſhment ever 
ſince his father's atcainder; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and 
Bonner, who had been confined for their adherence 
to the Catholic cauſe; appca ed before her, and im- 
plored her protection: they were all of them releaſ- 
ed from confinement, and immediately admitted to 
her contidence and favour, Norfolk's attainder, 
though 1t had paſſed in Parliament, was repreſent- 
ed as null and invalid; becauſe, among other in- 
formalities, no ſpecial matrer had been alledged 
againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms, which 
he and his anceſtors had always worn without mo- 
leſtation in the face of the court, and of the whole 
nation. Courtney ſoon after received the title of 
Earl of Devonſhire. Beſides the performing all 
theſe popular arts, which, though they only affect- 
ed individuals, were very acceptable to the nation, 
the Queen endeavoured to ingratiate herſelf with 
the public by granting a general pardon—with ſome 
few exceptions—and by remitting the ſubſidy voted 
to her brother by the laſt Parliament. 

Had Mary continued her efforts to conciliate the 
affections of her ſubjects, her reign might have 
been tranquil and happy; but her religious princi- 
ples and prejudices gave juſt ſubje& of uneaſineſs 
to the bulk of the people, who were inclined to 
the Proteſtant communion. - Being educated with 
her mother, ſhe had unfortunately imbibed the 
molt rigid attachment to the Catholic faith, and 
the ſtrongeſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, whence, 
ſhe believed, all the misfortunes of her family had 
originally ſprung. Her diſguſt to the h eformers, 
too, was farther increaſed by the vexations ſhe 
had experienced from the Protector and the Coun- 
cil during the reign of Edward. Of a temper 
obſtinate and moroſe, irritated by contradiction, and 
ſoured by misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all thoſe odi- 
ous qualities which are eſſential in the compoſition 
of a bigot ; and her extreme ignorance rendered her 
wholly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of 
indulgence to the opinions of others. 

A mind thus formed for bigotry and perſecu- 
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tion, could not long remain inactive. Gatdiner, 
Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heath, and Veſey, were 
reinſtated in their ſees, either by a direct act of 
power, or, what is nearly the ſame, by the ſentence 
of commiſſioners appointed to review their trial and 
condemnation. Though the biſhopric of Durham 
had been diſſolved by authority of Parliament, the 
Qeen erected it anew by letters-patent, and re- 
placed Tonſtal in his regalities, as well as his re- 
venue: but we mult obſerve that this act, though 
illegal, was an act of juſtice, whereas the diſſolution 
of the ſee by Parliament was a flagrant exertion of 
arbitrary power, It was ſeldom, however, that her 
conduct was guided by the rules of equity; on pre- 
rence of encouraging controverſy, ſhe ſilenced, by 
her prarogative, all preachers throughout England, 
excapt ſuch as ſhould obtain a particular licence, 
which ſhe was previouſly determined to grant only 
to thoſe of her own perſualion. Holgate, Arch- 
biſnop of Vork; Coveidale, Biſhop of Exeter; 
Rid ey, of London, and Hooper, of Glouceſter; 
were thrown into prifon : whither old Latimer 
was allo ſent ſoon after. The revival of the mals, 
though now contrary to law, was every where en- 
couraged. Judge Hales, who had perſevered in 
defending the Queen's title, loſt all his merit by his 
oppoſition to theſe illegal practices; and, being 
committed to cuſtody, was treated with ſuch ſe- 
verity, that he put an end to his exiſtence, in a fit 
of deſpair. The men of Suffolk, to whoſe aſſiſtance 
the was chiefly indebted for her preſent elevation, 
were inſulted for preſuming to plead the ſolemn 
pro miſe the had given them of maintaining the re- 
torined religion: one, in particular, was ſet in the 
Piilory, becauſe he had been too peremptory in re- 
calling to her memory the engagements which ſhe 
had contracted on that occaſion. Thus did the 
d:exdful reign of perſecution begin; and the igno- 
rance and malignity of the bigot who diſgraced the 
throne preſented a moſt horrid proſpect to the na- 
tion. She promiſed, indeed, in a public declaration 
before the Council, to tolerate thoſe who differed 
fiom her in religious ſentimenrs; but ſhe had al- 
ready exiuv.ted too great an inſtance of inattention 
to the pei oi mance of ſuch promiſes to be entitled 
to the ſmallcit degree of credit. 

The firſt meaſure which excited a general alarm 
among he Proteſtants, was the ſevere treatment of 
Cranmer, whoſe moderation, integrity, and virtue, 
had endeared him even to moſt of the Catholic 
party. The Queen herſelf was under particular 
obligations to him, for his friendly interpoſition in 
her tavuur, both with her father and brother: but 
the active part which he had taken in promoting 
her mother's divorce, as well as in conducting the 
Reiormation, had rendered him the object of her 
hatred, the effects of which he was ſoon deſtined to 
experience. A report being ſpread that Cranmer, 


in order to pay court to the Queen, had promiſed. 


to offictate in the Latin ſervice, the Primate, to 
clear hinſeif from the aſpetſfion, publiſhed a mani- 
felt in his own defence. Among other expreſſions, 
he there ſaid, that as the Devil was a liar from the 


beginning, and the father of lyes, he had, at this 
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time, ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and 
his true religion: that this infernal ſpirit now en- 
deavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, 
things of his own invention and device; and, in 
order to effect his purpoſes, had falſely made uſe of 
Cranmer's name and authority: and that the maſs 
is not only without foundation, either in the Scrip- 
tures, or in the practice of the Primitive Church, 
but likewiſe diſcovers a plain contradiction to anti- 
quity and the Inſpired Wrirings; and is, beſides, 
replete with many horrid blaſphemies. On the 
publication of this paper, Cranmer was thrown into 
priſon, and tried tor lis concurrence with the Lady 
Jane in oppoſing the Queen's acceſſion. This guilt 
he had in fat incurred; but, as it was ſhared with 
a large body of men, mom of whom were not only 
uncenſured, but even taken into favour, the ma- 
lignity of the proſecution was eaſily ſeen through. 
Sentence of High-treaſon was paſſed againſt him; 
but it was not put in execution, this worthy Pre- 
late being reſerved for a more dreadful puniſh- 
ment. 

Peter Martyr, a German Reformer, Who had 
been invited over to England in the late reign, per- 
ceiving this new turn in religious affairs, defired 
leave to retire to his native country: but the zeal 
of the Catholics, though he had eſcaped them, was 
malignantly exerted on the body of his wife, which 
had been interred ſome years before at Oxford, It 
was dug up by public orders, and buried in a dung- 
hill. The bones alſo of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign Reformers, were, about the ſame time, 
committed to the flames at Cambridge. John 
a Laſco was firſt ſilenced, and then ordered to de- 
part the kingdom, with his congregation. The 
greater part of the foreign Proteſtants followed 
him; and many of the arts and manufactures, which 
they ſucceſsfully cultivated, were by that means 
conſiderably prejudiced, Several Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants alſo took ſhelter on the continent; and the 
Reformation ſecmed threatened with total de- 
ſtruction, 

A Parliament was now ſummoned to aſſemble on 
the fifth of October; and the influence of the crown 
was exerted to ſecure a majority of Catholic mem- 
bers, who were obſcquiouſly devoted to the ſervice 
of Mary: and, as the Peers were moſtly attached 
to the Court from intereſt or expectations, little 
oppoſition was expected from them. In opening 
the Parliament, the Court ſhewed a ſhameful con- 
tempt of the laws, by celcbrating, before the two 
Houſes, a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt in the Latin 
tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and cere- 
monies, though aboliſhed by act of parliament, 
Taylor, Biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel 
at this ſervice, was thruſt out of the Houſe with 
great violence. The Queen, however, ſtill retained 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land; and 1t was generally pretended, that the in- 
tention of the Court was only to reſtore religion to 
the fame condition in which it had been left by 
Henry; but that the other abuſes of Popery, which 
were the moſt grievous to the nation, would never. 
be revived, 
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The firſt bill paſſed by the Parliament was of a 
popular nature, as it aboliſhed every ſpecies of trea- 
ſon not contained in the ſtatute of Henry the Third, 
and every ſpecies of felony that did not ſubſiſt prior 
to the firſt of Henry the Eighth. One advantage, 
however, was loſt by this repeal; viz. that clauſe 
of the fifth and ſixth of Edward the Sixth, which 
required the confronting of two witneſſes, in order 
to prove any treaſon. The Parliament next declared 
the Queen to be legitimate; ratified the marriage 
of Henry with Catharine of Arragon; and annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, whom they 
cenſured highly for his conduct on that occaſion. 
All the ſtatutes of King Edward, with regard to 
religion, were repealed by a ſingle vote. The at- 
tainder of the Duke of Norfolk was reverſed; and 
many clauſes of the Riot Act, paſſed in the late 
reign, were revived; by which means the popular 
ſtatute, enacted at the firſt meeting of Parliament, 
was in a great meaſure eluded. 

Mary, in the mean time, had been conſulting 
with her Miniſters on her marriage, which ſhe in- 
tended to celebrate as ſoon as a proper conſort could 
be found. The firſt perſon on whom ſhe caſt her 
eyes was Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, whole near 
alliance to the crown would have rendered him 
highly acceptable to the nation; but that nobleman, 
having previouſly fixed his affections on the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, rejected the overtures which were made 
to him. This preference ſhewn to her ſiſter, 
occaſioned a great coldneſs in Mary towards Devon- 
ſhire, and made her break out in a declared ani- 
moſity againſt Elizabeth. The ancient quarrel be- 
tween their mothers was now revived, through the 
malignant ſpirit of the Queen; who, having ſuc- 
ceeded in eſtabliſhing the validity of Catharine's 
marriage, had a ſpecious pretence for repreſenting 
the birth of her ſiſter as illegitimate, The attach- 
ment of Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended 
Mary's bigotry; and, as the young Princeſs had 
made ſome difficulty in diſguiſing her ſentiments, 
the Queen, forgetful of her own ſituation in the 
preceding reign, had cauſed violent threats to be 
employed in order to induce her compliance. Her 
reſentment, thus doubly pointed by wounded va- 
nity and thwarted ſuperſtition—the moſt powerful 
agents in the female brzaſt—was no longer reſtrained 
by decency or moderation; and the (ituat.on of 
Elizabeth became truly perilous. 

The next perſon propoſed to the Queen was 
Cardinal Pole, who had never taken Prieſt's orders, 
and whoſe high character for virtue and humanity, 
and ſtrong attachment to the Catholic religion, were 
powerful circumſtances in his favour; but theſe 
were counteracted, by the conſideration that he was 
now advanced in years, and had contracted habits 
of ſtudy and retirement, which rendered him unfit 
for the buſtle of a court. Mary, therefore, gave 
up all idea of taking him for her huſband; though 


ſhe ſtill intended to reap the benefit of his counſel 


in the adminiſtration of her government. She {e- 
cretly entered into a negotiation with Commen- 
done, an agent of Cardinal Dandino, Legate at 
Bruſſels; ſhe ſent aſſurances to Julius the Third, 


who then enjoyed the Papal dignity, to reconcile 
herſelf and her ſubjects to the Holy See; and the 
deſired that Pole might be appointed Legate for 
the performance of that pious office, 

Theſe two marriages being rejected, the Queen 
caſt her eye towards the Emperor's family, from 
which ſhe had ever received, duting her diſtreſſes, 
both countenance and protection. Charles the 
Fifth, whoſe ſucceſsful policy and intrepid conduct 
had a few years before enabled him to become the 
deſpotic maſter of Germany, diſplayed ſuch little 
moderation in the exerciſe of his ill-gotten power, 
that, through the intrigues of Maurice, Elector of 
Saxony, a powerful confederacy had been formed 
againſt him by the Princes of the Empire, aided by 
the King of France, The Proteſtants, whom Charles 
had perſecuted with unrelenting rigour, flew to arms 
in every quarter; and Maurice, who commanded 
the confederated troops, conducted his operations 
with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that he corapelled the 
Emperor to ſign the famous Treaty of Paſſau, on 
the ſecond of Auguſt 1552. By that treaty, the 
vaſt fabric was overturned, in erecting which Chatles 
had employed ſo many years, and had exerted the 
utmoſt efforts of his power and policy: it annulled 
all his arbitrary regulations with regard to religion; 
defeated all his hopes of rendering the Imperial 
authority abſolute and hereditary in his family; aud 
eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant church, which had hitherto 
ſubſiſted precariouſly in Germany, through conni- 
vance, or by expedicnts, upon a firm and ſecure 
baſis. 

Charles, to retrieve his honour, made an attack 
on France; and, in the autumn of 1553, laid ſiege 
to Metz, with an army of ſixty thouſand men, which 
was afterwards reinforced by Albert of Branden- 
burg, at the head of twenty thouſand deſperate ad- 
venturers: but the place was ſo vigorouſly defended 
by the Duke of Guiſe, that the Emperor was :e- 
duced to the degrading neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, 
after having continued fifty ſix days before the 
town; during which time he had loſt upwards of 
thirty thoufand of his beſt troops, who died by 
diſeaſes, or were killed by the enemy. 

After this diſgrace, he retired into the Low 
Countries, in a ſtate of deep dejection. © Fortune,” 
ſaid he, I now perceive, reſembles other females, 
© and chuſes to confer her favours on young men; 
« while ſhe forſakes thoſe who are advanced in 
6« years!” 

No ſooner did Charles receive the account of 
Edward's death, than his ambition, always attentive 
to ſeize every opportunity of acquiring an increaſe 
of power and of territories to his ſon, ſuggeſted the 
thought of adding England to his other kingdoms, 
by the marriage of Philip with Mary. Being ap- 
prehenſive, however, that his ſon, who was then in 
Spain, might decline a match with a Princeſs in 
her thirty-eighth year, and eleven years older than 
himſelf; Charles determined, notwichſtanding his 
own age and infirmities, to make an offer of himſelf 
as a huſband to his couſin, 

But though Mary was ſo far advanced in years, 


and deſtitute of every charm, either of perſon or 
of 
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of manners, that could win affection, or command 
eſteem, Philip, without heſitation, gave his conſent 
to the match propoſed by his father; and was wil- 
ling, according to the uſual maxim of Princes, to 
ſacrifice his inclination to his ambition. In order 
to enſure ſucceſs, the Emperor, even before Ed- 
ward's death, began to take ſuch ſteps as might 
facilitate it. Upon the acceſſion of Mary, he im- 
mediately ſent a pompous embaſly to London, to 
congratulate her, and to propoſe the alliance with 
his ſun. The Queen, dazzled with the proſpect of 
marrying the heir of the moſt powerful Monarch 
of Europe; fond of uniting more cloſely with her 
mother's family, ta which ſhe had been always 
warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the aſſiſtance 
which ſhe knew would be neceſſary towards carry- 
ing on her favourite ſcheme of re-eſtabliſhing the 
Romith religion in her dominions, liſtened in the 
moſt favourahle manner to the propoſal. Norfolk, 
Arundel, and Pager, gave their advice for the 
match; aad Gardiner, who was become Prime- 
miniſter, and who had been promoted to the office 
of Chancellor, finding how Mary's inclinations 
lay, ſcconded the project of the Spaniſh alliance. 
Among her ſubjects, however, it experienced a very 
different reception. Philip, it was well known, con- 
tended for all che tenets of the Church of Rome 
with a ſanguinary zeal which excceded the meaſure 
even of Spaniſh bigotry. This alarmed all the 
numerous partizans of the Reformation: the Caſ- 
tilian haughtineſs and reſerve were far from being 
acceptable to the Engliſh; who, having ſeveral times 
ſeen their throne occupied by perſons who were born 
ſubjects, had become accuſtomed to an uncere- 
monious and familiar intercourſe with their Sove- 
reigns. They could not think, without the utmoſt 
uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign Prince to that 
influence in their councils which the huſband of 
their Queen would naturally poſſeſs: they dreaded, 
both from Philip's overbearing temper, and from 
the maxims of the Spaniſh monarchy which he had 
imbibed, that he would infule ideas into rhe Queen's 
mind dangerous to the liberties of the nation, and 
would introduce foreign troops and money into 
the kingdom to aſſiſt her in any attempt againſt 
them. 

Full of theſe apprehenſions, the Houſe of Com- 
mons, though they had hitherto ſhewn an implicit 
obſequiouſneſs to the will of Mary, now preſented 
a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh match. Many 
pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting the dan- 
gerous conſequences of an alliance with Spain, and 
deſcribing Philip's bigotry and arrogance in the 
moſt odious colours. But Mary, with that inflexi- 
bility in all her reſolutions which generally flows 
from 1gnorance, paid no regard to the remonſtrances 
of her Commons, or to the ſentiments of the people; 
and, to prevent farther applications from the Par- 
liament, ſhe thought proper to diſſolve it, on the 
ſixth of December 155 3. 

During the ſeſſion of Parliament, the Convoca- 
tion, ſitting as uſual, re-eſtabliſhed the incompre- 
henſible doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, which was 


oppoſed by ſix deputies only; and three of theſe 


maintained a public diſpute againſt the Real Pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt: but they were reviled, threa- 
tened, inſulted, and interrupted in their arguments; 
and the victory was, of courſe, adjudged to their 
adverſaries; for, by this time, one hundred and ſixty 
benefices had been beſtowed upon the creatures ot 
the Court, ſo that there were very few Proteſtants 
in the Lower Houſe of Convocation. 

This violent and ſudden change of religion in- 
ſpired the Proteſtants with great diſcontent : but the 
Spaniſh match was a point of more general con- 
cern, and diffuſed univerſal apprehenſions for the 
liberty and independence of the nation. The Em- 
peror having ſecured, by various arts, the Miniſters 
whom Mary moſt truſted, they, as we have before 
obſerved, approved warmly of the alliance; and 
large ſums were remitted by him in order to gain the 
reſt of the Council. Cardinal Pole having ſet out 
for England, where he was to exerciſe his legantine 
commiſſion, was detained, by the Emperor's com- 
mand, at Dillinghen, in Germany, leſt by his pre- 
ſence he ſhould thwart the pretenſions of Philip, 
and endeavour to reconcile the Earl of Devonſhire, 
who was his kinſman, to the Queen. 

As the negotiation did not admit of delay, it was 
carried forward with the greateſt rapidity; the Em- 
peror agreeing, without heſitation, to every article 
in favour of England which Mary's Miniſters either 
repreſented as neceſſary to ſoothe the people, and 
reconcile them to the match, or that was ſuggeſted 
by their own fears and jealouſy of a foreign maſter. 
The chief articles of the treaty—which was ſigned 
on the twelfth of January 15 54—were, That Philip, 
during his marriage with the Queen, ſhould bear 
the title of King of England, but the entire ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, as well as the ſole diſpoſal 
of all revenues, offices, and benefices, ſhould remain 
with the Queen: that the heirs of the marriage 
ſhould, together with the crown of England, inherit 
the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low Countries: 
that if Prince Charles, Philip's only fon by a for- 
mer marriage, ſhould die without iſſue, his children 
by the Queen, whether male or female, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of Spain, and all the Emperor's 
hereditary dominions: that, before the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſwear ſolemnly 
that he would retain no domeſtic who was not a 
ſubject of the Queen, and bring no foreigners into 
the kingdom that might give umbrage to the Eng- 
Iiſh: that he would make no alteration in the con- 
ſtirution or laws of England: that he would not 
carry the Queen, or any of the children born of 
this marriage, out of the kingdom : that, if the 
Queen ſhould die before him without iſſue, he 
would immediately leave the crown to the lawful 
heir, without claiming any right of adminiſtration 
whatever: that, in conſequence of this marriage, 
England ſhould not be engaged in any war ſubſiſting 
between France and Spain: and that the alliance 
between France and England ſhould remain in full 
force. 

But this treaty, though both the Emperor and 
Mary's Miniſters employed their utmoſt addreſs in 
framing it ſo as to pleaſe the Engliſh, was far from 
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quieting their fears and jealouſies: they ſaw that | 


words and promiſes formed but a feeble ſecurity 
againſt the encioachments of an ambitious Prince; 
who, as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of the power and 
advantages which the Queen's huſband muſt ne- 
ceſlarily enjoy, couid eaſily evade any of the articles 
which either limited his authority, or obſtructed his 
ſchemes. They were convinced that, the more 
favourable the eonditions of the preſent treaty were 
to }ngland, the more Philip would be tempted to 
violate them; and they dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed to 
the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feel the intolerable 
weight of it'> oppreſſive dominion, and be con- 
ſtrained, as theſe had been, to waſte it's wealth and 
vigour in wars wherein it had no intereſt, and from 
which it could derive no advantage. Theſe ſenti- 
ments prevailed ſo generally, that every part of the 
kingdom was filled with diſcontent at the match, 
and wich indignation againſt the adviſers of it; and, 
had any foreign power encouraged the people, or 
any great man appeared to head them, the conſe- 
quences might have proved fatal to the Queen's 
authority. But the King of France, though en- 
gaged in hoſtilities with the E mperor, refuſed to 
CONCur in any propoſal for an inſurrection, leſt he 
mould afford Mary a pretence for declaring war 
againſt him; and the more prudent part of the 
nobility thought that, as the evils of the Spaniſh 
alliance were at a diſtance, matters were not fully 
prepared for a genera] revolt. Some perſons, how- 
ever, more {anguine and impatient than the reſt, 
believed that it would be ſater to prevent than to 
redreſs grievances; and they formed a conſpiracy 
to1ile and declare againſt the Queen's marriage with 
Philip. Sir Thomas Wyar, a gentleman of fome 
note, and of good intentions towards the public, 
fi;ſt raiſed the inhabitants of Kent to arms; Sir 
Peter Carew did the {ame in Devonſhire; and the 
Duke of Suffolk was engaged, by the hopes of re- 
covering the crown for the Lady Jane, to attempt 
raiſing the midland counties. Carew's apprehen- 
ſions or unpetuolity induced him to neglect the 
ſtipuli ted rerms of the confederacy, and to com- 
mence hoſtilities before the day appointed; by 
which means he was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the Earl 
of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into France. 

O: this intelügence, Suffolk, dreading an arreſt, 
ſuddenly left the town, with his brothers, Lord 
Thomas and Lord Leonard Gray; and endeavoured 
to raiſe the prople in the counties of Warwick and 
Leiceſter, where his intereſt lay: but he was fo 
cloſcly parſued by the Earl of Huntingdon, at the 
head of three hundred horſe, that he was obliged 
to difpeiſe his folowers; and, being diſcovered in 
his concealment, he was carried priſoner to London. 


Wyat was at füſt more fortunate: ſuch numbers 


reſorted in a ſhort time to his ſtandard, he marched 
to Londen with ſuch rapidity, and the Queen was 


fo utterl / unprovided for defence, that the aſpect of 


affairs was extremely threatening; and, if any noble- 
man of diſtinction had joined the malcontents, or 
had Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal in any degree to 


the boldneſs of his enterprize, an important revo- 


lution muſt have taken place. But all his meaſures 
were concertedwith ſuch little prudence, and executed 
with {ſuch irreſolution, that many of his followers 
for ſook him; the reſt were diſperſed by a handful 
of men; and he himſelf was taken priſoner, at Lon. 
don, on the ſixth of February 1554, without hay. 
ing made any effort worthy of the cauſe that he had 
undertaken, or ſuitable to the ardour with which 
he engaged in it. Four hundred perſons are ſaid 
to have ſuffered for this rebellion: four hundred 
more were conducted before the Queen with ropes 
about their necks; and, falling on their knees, re. 
ceived a pardon, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat was 
condemned and executed. As it had been malici- 
ouſly reported that, on his examination, he had 
accuſed the Princeſs Flizabeth and the Earl of 
Devonſhire as accomplices, he took care on the 
ſcaffold, before the whole pe. ple, fully to acquit 
them of having any ſhare in his rebellion. 

Mary had, for ſome time, treated her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth with great har ſhneſs and diſteſpet: ſhe was 
ordered to take place at court ater the Countess of 
Lenox and the Putcheis of Suftolk, as if ſhe were 
not legitimate; and, While her virtues acquired her 
numerous friends among the nobility, the malevo- 
lence of the Queen daily increaſed, ard obliged her 
to retire into the country. Mary, hoping to involve 
Elizabeth in ſome appearance of guilt on account 
of this rebellion, tent for her under a ſtrong grard, 
committed her to the T ower, and ordered her to 
be ſtrictly examined by the Council: but the public 
declaration made by V/ yat rendered it impracticable 
to employ againſt her any falle evidence which 
might have offered; and the Princeſs made fo good 
a defence, that the Queen found herſelſ under the 
neceſſity of releafing her. In order to fend her out 
of the kingdom, a marriage was offered her with 
the Duke of Savoy; and, when ſhe declined the 
propoſal, ſhe was committed to cuſtody, under a 
ſtrong guard, at Wodeftoke. The Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, though equally innocent, was confined 1n 
Fotheringay Caſtle. 

But this rebellion proved more fatal to Lady 
Jane Gray and her huſband. The Duke of Nor- 
folk's guilt was imputed to her; and, though there 
were no probable grounds for ſuch an imputation, 
the Queen's malignant ſpirit led her to remove every 
perſon from whom the ſmalleſt danger could be ap- 
prehended. Lady Jane was warned to prepare for 
death: a doom ſhe had long expected, and which 
the innocence of her life had deprived of every 
terror. Mary ſent her divines, who harra7ed her 
with perpetual diſputation; and even granted her a 
reprieve of three days, in the hope of converting 
her to the Catholic religion. Jane, however, had 
ſufficient preſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy 
circumſtances, not only to defend her religion by 
the moſt ſolid and ingenious arguments, but alto 
to write a letter to her ſiſter in the Greek language; 
in which, beſides ſending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to maintain, 
in every fortune, a like ſteady perſeverance, Ou 
the day of her execution—the twelfth of February— 
her huſband, Lord Guilford Dudley, defied per- 
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ment during ſome time. 


miſſion to ſce her; but ſhe refuſed her conſent; and 
informed him by a meſſage, that the tenderneſs of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both, 
and would deprive them of that calmneſs which 
their approaching end required. Their ſeparation, 
the ſaid, would be only for a moment; and they 
would ſoon rejoin in a ſcene where their affections 
would be for ever united, and where death, diſap- 
pointment, and misfortunes, could no longer have 
acceſs to them, or diſturb their eternal felicity. It 
was at firſt deſigned to execute them together on the 
ſame ſcaffold at Tower Hill; but the Council, fear- 
ing that the compaſſion of the people might be too 
powerfully excited by their youth, beauty, and in 


nocence, gave directions that Lady Jane ſhould be 


beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She faw 
her huſband led to execution from the window of 
her apartment; and even beheld his headleſs body 
carried back in a cart, without betraying the ſmalleſt 
ſymptoms ui fear: on the contrary, the reports 
which ſhe heard of the conſtancy with which he 
ſuffered tend«-d to confirm her fortitude, Sir John 
Gage, Conſtable of the Tower, when he led her to 
execution, deſited her to beſtow on him fome ſmall 
preſent, which he might preferve as a perpetual 


memorial of her: ſhe gave him her tablets, on 


which ſhe had juſt written three ſentences, on ſeeing 
her huſband's dead body; one in Greek, another in 
Latin, and a third in Engliſh. The purport of 
them was, that human juſtice was againſt his body, 
but Divine Mercy would be favourable to his ſoul; 


that, if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth, 


at leaſt, might excuſe her imprudence; and that 
God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would ſhew her fa- 
vour. On the ſcaffold, ſhe made a very ſenſible 
ſpeech to the by-ſtanders, in which the mildneſs of 
her difpoſicion led her to dwell on her own errors, 
without uttering a ſingle complaint on the ſevere 
treatment ſhe had experienced; obſerving, that in- 
nocence of intention afforded but a ſlender excuſe 
for the commiſſion of facts which tended to diſturb 
the tranquillity and welfare of the ftate. Having 
ſpent a ſhort time in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to 
be diſrobed by her women; and, with a ſteady 
ſerene countenance, ſubmitted herſelf to the exe- 
cutioner, | 

The Duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and 
executed, ſoon after; and would have met with 
more compaſſion, had not his temerity been the 
cauſe of his daughter's untimely death. Lord Tho- 
mas Gray ſuffered for the ſame crime; and Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall; but 
no fatisfaCtory evidence being adduced againſt him, 
he was able, by making an admirable defence, to 
obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. Mary 
was ſo enraged at this diſippointment in the gratifi- 
cation of her malicious revenge, that, inſtead of 
releaſing him as the law required, ſhe re- committed 
him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confine- 
Nay, the infamy of this 
tranſaction was ſtill aggravated, by the jury, after 
having been ſummoned before the Council, being 
all ſent to priſon, and then fined, ſome of them one 
thouſand pounds, others two thouſand pounds each. 

Vol. II. | 
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The dread which this perſecution inſpired, proved 
fatal to ſeveral unfortunate objects of Mary's un- 
principled reſentment ; among others, to Sir John 
Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was 
condemned on no better evidence than had formerly 
been rejected. The Queen filled the Tower and 
all the piifons with ſuch of the nobility and gentry 
as had incurred her ſuſpicion, merely for their in- 
tereſt with the nation; and, finding herſelf an object 
of univerſal deteſtation, ſhe determined to exact 
obedience through the influence of fear: and, in 
order to difable the people fiom reſiſtance, ſhe 
ordered general muſters, and directed the com- 
m Moners appointed to ſiperintend them to ſeize 
their arms, and lay them up in forts and caſtles, 

A Parliament was now funmoned to meet on 
the fifth of April; and, not to alarm the public with 
regard to, the church-lands, the Queen, for once, 
ſuffered her intereſt to overcome her bigotry, and 
reſumed her title of Supreme Head of the Church, 
which ſhe had dropped three months before. Gar- 
diner, the Chancellor, opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech; 
in which, after maintaining the Queen's right of 
chuſing a huſband for herſelf, and atierting the pro- 
priety of her preſent choice, he obſerved that, in 
order to obviate the inconveniences which might 
arife from future pretenders, it was neceſſary to 
inveſt her, by law, with a power of diſpoſing of her 
crown, and of appointing her ſucceſſor. Though 
this Parliament was diſpoſed to be more obſequious 
than the laſt, the preſent requeſt was too bold, and 
of conſequence too dangerous, to meet with their 
compliance. They concluded from a part of Gar- 
diner's fpeech, as well as from Mary's known hatred 
to her fifter, that if inveſted with ſuch a power as 
ſhe required, ſhe would certainly exclude Elizabeth 
from the ſucceſſion; and, by making a will in fa- 
vour of Philip, render England for ever a province 
of the Spaniſh monarchy: and they were the more 
alarmed at theſe projects, as they heard that Philip's 
deſcent from the Houſe of Lancaſter was carefully 
inſiſted on, and that he was publicly repreſented as 
the true and only heir by right of inheritance. The 
Parliament, therefore, ſenſible of the danger to 


which the kingdom was expoſed, though they could 


not refuſe to ratify the marriage-articles, as they 
were ſo favourable to England, poſitively rejected the 
law propoſed to them by the Chancellor: they would 
not even declare it treaſon to imagine or attempt 
the death of the Queen's huſband, while ſhe was 
alive; and a bill, introduced for that purpoſe, was 
withdrawn, after the firſt reading. The more effec- 
tually to deſtroy Philip's hopes of poſſeſſing any 
authority in England, they paſſed a law, in which 
they declared That her Majeſty, as their only 
“ Queen, ſhould ſolely, and as a ſole Queen, enjoy 
ce the crown and ſovereignty of her realms, with all 
ce the pre-eminencies, dignities, and rights, thereto 
« belonging, in as large and ample a manner after 
her marriage as before, without any title or 
claim accruing to the Prince of Spain, either as 
« tenant by courteſy of the realm, or by any other 
© means.” | | 

A law paſſed in this Parliament for re- erecting 
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the Biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſolved 
by the lait Parliament of Edward. The Queen 
had already, by an arbitrary exertion of her power, 
put 'Tonſtal in poſſeſſion of that ſee: but, though 
it was uſual at that time for the Crown to aſſume 
authority which might ſeem entirely legiſlative. it 
was always deemed more fate to procure the ſanc- 
tion of Parliament. Biils were introduced for the 
ſuppreſſion of heterodox opinions contained in 
books, and for reviving the law of the Six Articles; 
together with thoſe againſt the Lollards, and againſt 
hereſy and erroneous preaching; but the Parlia- 
ment very properly rejected them all: whence the 
Qi:cen, finding them leſs paſſive than ſhe expected, 
finiſhed the ſeſſion, by diſſolving them, on the fifth 
of May. 

Mary's bigotted projects were delayed for ſorne 
time by her preparations for the reception of her 
huſband, whole arrival ſhe expected with all the 
impatience of a youthful lover, deeply ſmitten with 
the object of her affection. Though Philip's delay, 
and neglect to write to her even a ſingle letter, 
afforded her juſt ſubject of complaint, nis ſuper- 
cilious treatment rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
her fondneſs. At length, however, all her wiſhes 
were gratified by the arrival of Philip, who landed 
at Southampton, on the nineteenth of July 1554; 
and Mary, having gone to meet him at Wincheſter, 
they were there married by Gardiner, on the twenty- 
fifth. After the celebration of their marriage, they 
proceeded to Windſor, which thence became the 
place of their reſidence; and where the reſerved and 
ſtately conduct of Philip tended to confirm thoſe 
prejudices which the Engliſh already entertained 
againſt him, He treated the firſt nobles in the 
kingdom with contempt; and ſo many diſguſting 
forms and ceremonies were requiſite to be obſerved 
in approaching his perſon, that he became in a 
manner inacceſſible. But this circumſtance was 
highly acceptable to the Queen, who was anxious 
to mongpolize his company, and could not conceal 
her jealouſy whenever he ſhewed the ſmalleſt degree 
of attention to any other woman. 

On the twelfth of November, a new Parliament 
was ſummoned to meet; and, in order to render 
them ſubſervient to her will, Mary imitated the 
precedent of the former reign; and wrote circular 
letters, direCting a proper choice of members. By 
this means, and by the powerful influence of Spaniſh 
gold, ſhe had provided a Houſe of Commons, ſuch 
as ſhe deſired; and, from the diſpoſition of the 
nation, it was thought that ſhe might now ſafely 
omit, on her aſſembling the Parliament, the title 
of Supreme [ad of the Church, though inſeparably 
annexed by law to the Crown of England. The 
firſt act of the Parliament was to reverſe the at- 
tainder and reſtore the blood of Cardinal Pole, who 
had ariived in Flanders with legantine powers from 
the Pope; and, that he might be ſubject to no ap- 
prehenſions on his arrival in England, the Queen 
diſpenſed with the old ſtatute of proviſors, and 
granted him permiſſion to act as Legate. When 
the Cardinal came over, he invited the Parliament 
to reconciie thetuſelyes and the kingdom to the 


Apoſtolic See: in conſequence of which, the Houſes 
voted an addreſs ro Philip and Mary, acknowledg. 
ing that they had been guilty of a moſt horrible 
defection from the true Church; profeſſing a ſincere 
repentance of their paſt tranſgrefſions ; declaring 
their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in pre- 
judice of the Church of Rome; and praying their 
Majeſties that, ſince they were happily uninfected 
with that criminal ſchiſm, they would intercede with 
the Holy Father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs 
of their penitent ſubjects. 

This requeſt being granted, the Legate repaired 
to the Houſe of Peers; and, in the name of his 
Holineſs, gave abſolution to both Houſes, which 
they received on their knees; and were then freed 
from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The Pope, when 
informed of theſe tranſactions, obſerved, that he 
was remarkably fortunate to receive the thanks of 
the Engliſh for allowing them to do what he ought 
to give them thanks for performing. 

But, bigotted as the prevailing party now were, 
they did not ſuffer the ſuggeſtions of Superſtition to 
ſilence the dictates of Self-intereſt, Previous to 
theſe conceſſions, they exacted repeated aſſurances, 
both from the Queen and the Pope, that: the paſt 
plunder of eccleſiaſtical property ſhould never be- 
come an object of future enquiry; and that the 
abbey and church lands fhould remain with the 
preſent poſſeſſors. As a farther ſecurity, the Par- 
liament were careful, in the law itſelf by which 
they repealed all former ſtatutes enacted for the 
purpoſe of abridging or aboliſhing the Pope's au- 
thority, to inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtow- 
ing validity on all marriages during the ſchiſm, and 
fixing the rights of incumbents to their benefices, 
they gave ſecurity to the poſſeſſors of church lands, 
and freed them from all danger of eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, The Convocation, alſo, in order to re- 
move apprehenſions on that head, were induced to 
preſent a petition to the ſame purpoſe; and the 
Legate, in the Pope's name, ratified all theſe tran- 
factions, which marred the efforts of the Queen 
and her huſband, and effectually ſuppreſſed the 
Papal power in England, by preventing the eccle- 
ſiaſtics from recovering that extenſive property from 
whence their dangerous influence was principally 
derived. | | 

But, though the Parliament were thus eager to 
ſecure their own poſſeſſions, they evinced a total 
indifference to the intereſts of religion, and to the 
lives of their fellow-citizens. The old ſanguinary 
laws againſt Heretics, which had been rejected by 
the former Parliament, were now revived: ſeveral 
ſtatutes were alſo enacted againſt ſeditious words 
and rumours; and it was made treaſon to imagine 
or attempt the death of Philip during his marriage 
with the Queen. Still, however, their ſuſpicions 
of Philip's pretenſions prevailed over their obſe- 
quiouſneſs, and made them ſtrenuouſly reject every 
attempt of the Queen to get her huſband declared 
preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have the 
adminiſtration put into his hands: they even re- 
fuſed, though repeatedly preſſed, to conſent to his 
coronation. Philip, aware of the prepoſſeſſions en- 
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tertained againſt him, endeavoured to acquire popu- 
larity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners 
of diſtinction: Lord Henry Dudley, Sir George 
Harper, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmund 
Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
Hart ington, and Tremaine, who had all been con- 
fined by the Queen's orders, on mere ſuſpicion. 
But nothing was more pleaſing to the nation than 
his interceſſion in behalf of the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
whom he induced the Queen to reſtore to liberty. 
In this, however, Philip was actuated by political 
motives; as he foreſaw, in caſe of Elizabeth's death, 
the crown would deſcend to the Queen of Scots, 
who would probably annex England to France, and 
thereby fortify the power of his moſt formidable 
enemy. The Earl of Devonſhire alſo recovered 
his liberty at this time: but, finding himſelf ex- 
poſed to ſuſpicion, he begged permiſſion to travel; 
and he ſoon after died at Padua. 1 

The Queen was ſo extremely anxious to have 
iſſbe, that ſhe was continually flattering herſelf with 
the idea of being pregnant; and, when Cardinal 
Pole was introduced to her, ſhe fancied that ſhe felt 
the embryo ſtir in her womb. Her courtiers com- 
pared this motion of the infant to that of John the 
Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's belly at the 
Salutation of the Virgin. Diſpatches were imme- 
diately ſent to foreign courts of this event, which 
was publiſhed throughout the kingdom; and Te 
Deum was ſung on the occaſion, in St. Paul's Church, 
with great ſolemnity. But though Philip exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours to uphold the belief of her 
pregnancy, as the means of increaſing his own au- 
thority, the nation were ſomewhat incredulous ; 
and with juſt reaſon: for thele flattering appearances 
ſoon proved to be fallacious; they reſulted from 
the commencement of a dropſy, which the diſ- 
ordered ſtate of her health had brought upon her. 
Philip, however, in the interim, procured a law 
to be paſſed, appointing him Protector during the 
minority, in caſe of the Queen's deceaſe; and he 
and Mary, fin ling they could obtain no farther 
conceſſions, came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter, 
and diſſolved the Parliament. 

During this ſeſſion, ſeveral members of the Houſe 
of Commons, diſſatisfied with the meaſures adopted 
by the Parliament, and unable to prevent them, 
left the Houſe, and refuſed any longer to attend. 
For this inſtance of contumacy they were indicted 
in the King's Bench, after the diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment. Six of them ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
court, and paid their fines: the reſt traverſed; and 
the Qucen died before the affair was brought to an 
iſſue. So little, indeed, were the privileges of Par- 
liament underſtood or regarded at this time, that 
the Count of Noailles, the French Ambaſſador, 
fays that Mary threw ſeveral members into priſon 
for their freedom. of ſpeech. 

The confidence of the Queen was at this time 


divided between Gardiner and Cardinal Pole, two 


eccleſiaſtics of very different tempers; who often 
debated, before the Queen and Council, this im- 
portant queſtion—W hether the laws recently re- 
vived againſt Heretics ſhould be rigorouſly enforced, 


143 


or ſhould only be held up in lerros em, to opetate 


converſion through the medium of fear? Pole had 


always conſcientiouſly adhered to the Catholic faith z 
while Gardiner, on the contrarv, had ever ſhewn 
his chief aim to be an obſequious attention to the 
will of the reizning Prince. The former, who had 
never varied in his principles, now declared himſelt 
the advocate of toleration; and the latter, who had 
changed as often as intereſt had required it, inſiſted 
on puniſhing thoſe changes in others with the ut- 


. moſt rigour. 


The tenets of Gardiner, being more congenial 
than thoſe of Pole with the cruel and bigotted diſ- 
poſitions of Philip and Marv, experienced a more 
favourable reception; and a ſyſtem of perſecntion 
was accordingly adopted, which made England the 
theatre of ſuch horrid tranſactions as are ſcarcely 
to be equalled in the ſanguinary annals of religious 
cruelty. The firſt objects of fanatical revenge were 
Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter; and Rogers, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, a man equally celebrated for 
virtue and learning. Rogers had every inducement 
which terreſtrial enjoyments could confer to wiſh 
for life: he had a wife, the object of his tendereſt 
affections, and a family of ten children; yet he 
ſtedfaſtly refuſed to purchaſe a pardon by a dere- 
liction of his principles. He had expreſſed a wiſh 
to ſee his wife before he died; but Gardiner, add- 
ing inſult to cruelty, told him that a Prieſt could 
not poſſibly have a wife. He was burned in Smith- 
field. | | 

Hooper was ſent to ſuffer in his own dioceſe, 
with the view of ſtriking the greater terror into his 
flock; but the conſtancy with which he ſuffered 
produced a very different effect. On being tied to 
the ſtake, a ſtool was placed before him, with the 
Queen's pardon laid upon it, which he might have 
gained by a recantation; but he ordered ir to be 
removed, and ſubmitted to his cruel] puniſhment 
with heroic fortitude. When the reeds were ſet 
fire to, the violence of the wind blew the flames 
from his body; and the faggots, being green, were 
difficult to light; ſo that all his lower parts were 
conſumed before his vitals were touched. After 
one of his hands had dropped off, he continued to 
pray and exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwollen 
with the violence of his agony, was no longer ca- 
pable of utterance. He was three quarters of an 
hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible con- 
ſtancy. 

The next victim was a preacher of the name of 
Sanders, who was executed at Coventry. He alſo 
was offered a pardon on the ſame terms as the-other; 
but rejected it with equal firmneſs, and embraced 
the ſtake, ſaying “ Welcome the Croſs of Chriſt! 
«© Welcome everlaſting life!” Sanders was ſcon 
followed by Doctor Taylor, Vicar of Hadley, who 
ſuffered in his own pariſh. When tied to the ſtake, 
one of the ſavage ſpectators flung a faggot at his 
head, which wounded him ſo ſeverely, that his face 
was entirely covered with blood; on which the 
venerable paſtor mildly exclaimed—< Friend, I 
e have harm enough; what needed that?” On his 
repeating a pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards 
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ſtruck him in the mouth, and bade him ſpeak 
Latin; and, while he was uttering his pious ejacu— 
lations, another ruffian, in a rage, pierced his brain 
with a halbert, which fortunately put an end to his 
torments. 

The crime for which moſt of the Proteſtants 
were condemned, was their refuſal to acknowledge 
the ablurd doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. Gar- 
diner, perceiving that the examples which he had 
given were unable to ſtrike that terror which he had 
expected into the Reformers, on the contrary, that 
they only tended to increaſe their zeal, and excite 
murmurs of indignation among the people; re- 
ſgned the invidious taſk of perſecution to Bonner, 
a man of profligate manners, and of a brutal tem- 
per, who took delight in tormenting his feilow- 
creatures. This ferocious Prelate ſometimes whip- 
ped the priſoners with his own hands til] his ſtrength 
was entirely exhauſted: he tore out the beard of a 
poor weaver, becauſe he would not relinquiſh his 
religion; and, to give him a ſpecimen of the tor- 
tures he had to expect in caſe he perſevered in his 
refuſal, he burned his hand with the flame of a 
taper until his veins burſt, and his ſinews were con- 
ſumed. 

Some time after Bonner's appointment to this 
dreadful office, Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, was 
burned in his own dioceſe, notwithſtanding an ap- 
peal which he made to Cardinal Pole. Ridley, 
Biſhop of London, and Latimer, formerly Biſhop 
of Worceſter, ſuffered together at Oxford. When 
they were both brought to the ſtake, before Baliol 
College, Ridley ſaid to his companion“ Be of 
« good heart, brother; for God will either aſſuage 
©« the flame, or enable us to abide it!” And La- 
timer, in his turn, offered conlolation to his fellow- 
ſufferer—<* We ſhall this day,” ſaid he, © kindle 
« ſuch a torch in Fngland as, I truſt in God, ſhall 
© never be extinguilhed!” The executioner, more 
merciful than the judges, had tied bags of gun- 
powder abour theſe Prelates, in order to put a ſpeedy 
period to their tortures. The exploſion immedi- 
ately killed Latimer, who was in extreme old age ; 
but Ridley continued to ſuffer for a conſidei able 
time. Gardiner died the very day on which they 
were executed; and is ſaid, previous to his death, 
to have evinced ſome ſymptoms of remoi ſe for the 
numerous acts of cruelty which he had committed 
and encouraged; though by no means ſuch as might 
have becn expected from the vicious life he had 
led. . 

A young man of nineteen, named Hunter, an 
apprentice, having been ſeduced into a diſpute by 
a Prieſt, had unwarily denied the Real Preſence, 
Senſible of his danger, he immediately abſconded; 
but Bonner, ſeizing his father, threatened him with 


the greateſt ſeverities if he did not produce the 


young man to take his trial. Hunter, hearing of 
the danger to which his father was expoſed, gene- 
rouſly ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, who was ſa- 
vage enough to condema him to the flames. 

J homas Haukes, when led to the ſtake, told his 
companions that, if he found the torture tolerable, 
he would make them a Ggnal to let them know it, 
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by ſtretching out his arms: and ſuch was the 2e4t 
with which he was inſpired, that he was able to give 
the ſtipulated ſignal in the midſt of the flames 
This example, with many others of a ſimilar ds 
ture, encouraged multitudes not only to ſuffer, but 
even to court, martyrdom. 

Thirteen were ſacrificed in one fire at Stratford 
le Bow; and, in the iſland of Guernſey, a ſcene of 
almoſt incredible Sarbarity was ated. A mother 
and her two daughters being committed to the 
flames, one of them, a married woman, who was 
near the time of her labour, was thrown into ſuch 
agitation by the torture, that her belly burſt, and 
ſhe was delivered in the midſt of the fire. One of 
the by-ſtanders immediately ſnatched the infant 
from the flames, and attempted to ſave it; but the 
magiſtrate who ſuperintended the execution, after 
ſome conſideration, ordered it to be thrown back; 


being determined, he ſaid, that nothing ſhould ſur 


vive which ſprang from fo obſtinate and heretical a 
parent. 

The perſons condemned to theſe horrid puniſh- 
ments were firft apprchended on mere ſuſpicion, 
and then immediately convicted on their refuſal to 
ſubſcribe certain articles which were preſented to 
them. But ſuch acts of violence tended only to 
render the Spaniſh government daily more odious; 
and Philip, ſenſible of the hatred he had incurred, 
endeavoured to remove the reproach from himſelf 
by a very groſs artifice. He ordered his Confeſſor 
to deliver, in his preſence, a ſermon in favour of 
Toleration: a doftrine which could not fail to ex- 
cite ſurprize, when iſſued from the mouth of a 
Spaniſh Friar. But the Court, finding that Bonner, 
however dead to ſhame, was unwilling to bear the 
whole infamy himſelf, ſoon threw off the maſk; 
and the ſavage tempers of Mary and her conſort 
appeared in all their native deformity. In fact, a 
bold ſtep was taken to introduce the Inquiſition into 
England; a commiſſion being appointed, by au- 
thority of the Queen's prerogative, for the more 
effectual extirpation of hereſy, Twenty-one per- 
fons were nominated ; but any three were armed 
with the powers of the whole. The commiſſion 
was in theſe terms“ That ſince many falſe ru- 
© mours were publiſhed among the ſubjects, and 
© many heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among 
them, the commiſſioners were to enquire into 
thoſe, either by preſentments, by witneſſes, or 
any other political way they could deviſe; and 
« to ſearch after all hereſy ; the bringers in, the 
&« ſellers, the readers, of all heretical books. They 
« were to examine and puniſh all miſbehaviours or 
negligences in any church or chapel; and to try 
« all Prieſts that did not preach the ſacrament of 
ce the altar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, or 
«© come to their pariſh-church to ſervice ; that 
© would not go in proceſſion, or did not take holy- 
« bread or holy-water. And if they found any 
* that did obſtinately perſiſt in ſuch hereſies, they 
c were'to put them into the hands of their ordi- 
© naries, to be puniſhed according to the ſpiritual 
laws: giving the commiſſioners full powers to 
« proceed as their diſcretion and conſciences _ 
dire 
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te direct them, and to uſe all ſuch means as they 
* would invent for the ſearching of the premiſes; 
© empowering them alſo to call before them ſuch 
* witneſſes as they pleaſed, and to force them to 
« make oath of ſuch things as might diſcover what 
te they ſought after.” In order to render the re- 
ſemblance of this iniquitous Court to the Spaniſh 
Inquiſition more ſtriking and perfect, letters were 
written to Lord Notth and others, enjoining them 
« To put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perſons as 
« would not confeſs, and there to order them at 
ce their diſcretion.” Secret ſpies and informers 
were alſo employed, according to the practice of 
that infamous tribunal. Inſtructions were given 
to the Juſtices of Peace, © That they ſhould call 
&« ſecretly before them one or two honeſt perſons 
« within their limits, or more, at their diſcretion, 
« and command them, by oath or otherwiſe, that 
« they ſhall ſecretly Icarn and ſearch out ſuch per- 
« ſons as ſhall evil-behave themſelves in church, or 
* idly; or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words the King's 
« or Queen's proceedings; or go about to make 
« any commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales or 
« news. And, allo, that the ſame perſons ſo to be 


* appointed, ſhall declare to the ſame Juſtices of 


«« Peace the ill- behaviour of Jewd, diſordered per- 
« ſons, whether it ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, 
« or ſuch other light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected 
« perſons. And that the ſame information ſhall 
« be given ſecretly to the Juſtices; and the ſame 
« Juſtices ſhall call ſuch accuſed perſons before 
« them, and examine them, without declaring by 
« whom they were accuſed. And that the ſame 
« Juſtices ſhall, upon their examination, puniſh 
the offenders, according as their offences ſhall 
« appear upon the accuſement and examination, by 
ce their diſc:etion, either by open puniſhment, or 
« by good abearimy.” 

But the Court had deviſed a more expeditious 
and ſummary method of ſupporting their own re- 
ligious tenets than even the Inquiſition itſc}f, They 
iſſued a proclamation againſt books of herely, trea- 
ſon, and ſedition; and declared, That whoſoever 
had any of theſe books, and did not preſently 
© burn them, without reading them, or ſhewing 
them to any other perſon, ſhould be eſteemed 
rebels; and, without any farther delay, be exe- 
% cuted by martial law.“ 

It is difficult to conceive a people reluced to a 
more abject ſtate of ſlavety than the Engliſh were 


by theſe iniquitous laws and perſecutions. We have 


ſomewhat violated the order of time in our account 
of the proceedings againſt heretics; which, though 


carried on during the courſe of three years, we 


thought it neceſſary to repreſent under one point of 
view, as well to render the picture more ſtriking, 
as to preclude the neceſſity of frequently interrupt- 
ing the thread of our hiſtory, by recurring to ſcenes 
which cannot fail to ſtrike the mind with horror. 
It is computed that, during this perſecution, two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons ſuffered by fire; 
beſides thoſe who were puniſhed by impriſonments, 
fines, and confiſcations. Among thoſe who died 


by the flames were five Biſhops, twenty-one clergy- 
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men, eight lay-gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, 
one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, 
fifty-five women, and four children, Yet was this 
dreadful carnage inadequate to promote the defired 
effect: men of all perſuaſions ſhuddered to ſee per- 
ſons of ſtrict virtue and acknowledged integrity 
condemned to ſeverer puniſhments than the moſt 
abandoned ciiminals; and pity for the objects or 
perſecution was ſpeedily changed into averſion to 
thoſe who perſecuted. Indeed, religious cruelty has 
made many hypocritrs, but never one convert. 

Though the Pope, who derived conſiderable 
emolument from England, was highly pleaſed with 
this revolution in religious affairs; yet was it deemed 
neceſſary by the Queen to ſend a ſolemn embaſſy to 
Rome conſiſting of Sir Anthony Brown, created 
Viſcount Montacute; the Biſhop of Ely; and Sir 
Edward Carne—in order to carry the ſubmiſſion of 
the nation, and beg to be re-admitted into the boſom 
of the Catholic Church. Pavl the Fourth, who now 
enjoyed the papal throne, was one of the moſt 
proud, turbulent, and ambitious Pontiffs, that 
during ſeveral centuries had been promoted to that 
dignity. He expreſſed his diſpleaſure with Mary 
for ſtill retaining the title of Queen of Ireland; 
affirming, that he enjoyed the excluſive right of 
erecting new Kingdoms, or aboliſhing old, accord- 
ing to his ſovercign pleaſure: but, to prevent diſ- 
putes that might have affected his intereſt, he choſe 
to erect Ireland into a kingdom; and then he ad- 
mitted the title, as if it had been aſſumed from his 
conceſſion, 

Another point of diſcuſſion between the Pope and 
the Engliſh Ambaſſadors was not fo caſily ter- 
minated. This was a demand, on the part of his 
Holineſs, to reltore all the property and poſſeſſions 
of the Church, and to re-eſtabliſh the degrading tax 
of Peter's Pence. His requeſt being tranſinitted to 
England, was juſtly neglected by the nation, though 
it experienced a different reception from the Queen; 
who, awed by the threats of the Pontiff, determined 
to eaſe conſcience by reſtoring all the church-lands 
which were ſtill in the poſſefſion of the Crown, 
Farther to diſplay her zeal, ſhe re-eſtabliſhed ſume 
old, and erected ſome new, monaſteries, notwith- 
ſtanding the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury : and 
there can be little doubt that ſhe would have 
re-eſtabliſhed all the religious houſes which had 
been ſuppreſſed, had not the fear of diſobliging the 
nobility deterred her from the execution of her de- 
ſign. When this meaſure was debated in the Coun- 
cil, ſome members objected that, if ſuch a con- 
ſiderable part of the revenue were diſmembered, 
the dignity of the Crown would ſuffer; but Mary 
replied, that ſhe preferred the ſalvation of her ſoul 
to ten ſuch kingdoms as England. 

The perſccutions againſt the Proteſtants were 
now become extremely odious to the nation; and 
the effects of the public diſcontent appeared in the 
new Parliament, ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter 
on the twenty-firſt of October 1555. A violent op- 
poſition was made in the Houſe of Commons to a 
bill paſſed for the purpoſe of reſtoring to the Church 
the tenths and firſt-fruits, together with all the im- 
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months the exportation of Engliſh cloth or kerſey 
to the Netherlands; by which expedient a good 
market was procured for ſuch as. had already ſent 
their cloth thither. Urged by her rapaciouſneſs, 
ſhe gave continual interruption and diſturbance to 
commerce. The Engliſh Company ſettled in Ant- 
werp, having refuſed her a loan of forty thouſand 
pounds, ſhe artfully diſſembled her reſentment, till 
ſhe found that they had bought and ſhipped great 
quantities of cloth for Antwerp fair, which waz 
approaching; when ſhe laid an embargo on the 
ſhips, and obliged the merchants to grant her a 
loan of the forty thouſand pounds at firſt demanded; = 
ro engage for the payment of twenty thouſand 2 = 
pounds, more at a limited time; and to ſubmit to 
an arbitrary impoſition of twenty ſhillings on each 


propriations which remained in the hands of the 
Crown; though, in fact, this matter directly con- 
cerned none but the Queen herſelf. An application 
being made for a ſubſidy during two years, and for 
two fifteenths, the latter was refuſed by the Com- 
mons; and many members very juſtly obſerved, 
that while the Crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of 
it's revenue, it was in vain to beſtow riches upon it. 
A bill was alſo rejected by the Parliament for 
obliging the exiles to return under certain penalties; 
and another, for incapacitating ſuch as were remiſ+ 
in the proſecution of hereſy from being Juſtices of 
Peace, experienced a ſimilar fate. The Queen, 
finding the Commons intractable, diſſolved the Par- 
liament on the ninth of December. Gardiner, who 
had uſed to manage the members, was now no 
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the firſt opportunity to leave her; and had gone over, | of four crowns on each piece of cloth which they 


2 more; and Mary had put his office of Chancellor piece. Some time after, being informed that the 
I in commiſſion till the firſt day of January; when it | Italian merchants had ſhipped above forty thouſand 
was beitowed upon Heath, Archbiſhop of York. pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were | 
The oppoſicion which the Queen now began to | to pay her a crown a piece, the uſual impoſt, ſhe _ 
Þ experience to her arbitrary meaſures, irritated her | ſtruck a bargain with the Merchant Adventurers in _ 
ow! temper the more, as ſhe was already mortified by London, prohibited the foreigners from making c 
1 the conduct of her huſband; who, tired of her im- any exportation, and received from the former, as ; 
5 [ portunate love and jealouſy, and finding no means | a reward for this fraudulent and iniquitous conduct, & 
A ; of extending his authority in England, had ſeized the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, and an impoſition | 3 
3M 2 
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| in the ſummer of this year, 1555, to the Emperor, ſhould export. She attempted to borrow large ſums 2 2 
7 who was then in Flanders. This complication of | on the continent; but her credit was ſo low, that He 
1 diſappointments threw her into a deep melancholy; | though ſhe offered fourteen per cent. to the city of E 1 
| | which, far from ſoftening the natural ferociouſneſs | Antwerp for a loan of thirty thouſand pounds, ſhe = 


of her diſpoſition, only ſerved to render her more 
ſavage: and ſhe gratified her malice by daily en- 
forcing the perſecutions againſt thoſe who differed 
from her in religious ſentiments; and even by ex- 
preſſions of rage againſt all her ſubjects by whom 
ſhe knew herſelf to be hated, and whoſe oppoſition 
in refuſing to ſecond the ambitious and ſelfiſh pro- 
jects of Philip was, ſhe believed, the cauſe of his 


could nor obtain it, till ſhe had compelled the city 2 
of London to become ſurety for her. Theſe ex- 2 3s 
pedients were all employed at a time when the £ 
kingdom was in profound peace, and when Mary 
could have no poſſible occaſion for money but to 
ſupply the demands of an unprincipled huſband, 
who treated her with the utmoſt neglect and in- 
difference, and was folely occupied in ſchemes of 
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N alienating his affections from her, and of his leaving | ſelf-intereſt. | 

2 the kingdom. The only mode of inducing her Philip was now become one of the richeſt and 
1 huſband to treat her with any degree of tenderneſs molt powerful Monarchs in Europe, by the volun- 
N. or reſpect, ſhe knew, was to ſatisfy his pecuniary | tary reſignation of the Emperor, Charles the Fifthz 


demands; for which purpoſe ſhe had recourle to 
the moſt violent and unconſtitutional exer tions of 
power. She exacted a loan of ſixty thouſand pounds 
from a thouſand perſons, whom ſhe thought moſt 
affectionate to her perſon, or beſt able to bear the 
loſs: but, that ſum not being ſufficient, ſhe levied 
a general loan upon every one who was poſſeſ.ed of 


who though only in the fifty- ſixth year of his age 
finding the vigour of his conſtitution broken, and 
the faculties of his mind impaired, by the excruciat- 
ing torments of the gout, determined to execute 
the project, which he had long meditated, of re- 
tiring from the world, and concealing his infirmi- 
ties in ſolitude. Having aſſembled the States of 


twenty pounds a year, This impoſt was ſeverely 
felt by the gentry; who, to enable themſelves to 
pay it, were under the neceſſity of retrenching their 


the Low Countries at Brufſels—on the twenty: fifth 
of October 1555—he ſeated himſelf, for the laſt 


time, in the chair of ſtate; on one ſide of which 


domeſtic expences; for which purpoſe they diſmiſſed 
their ſervants: but the ſervants, having no means 
of ſubſiſtence, committed depredations on the pub- 
lic; wherefore the Queen publiſhed a proclamation, 
by which ſhe obliged their former maſters to take 


was placed his fon ; and on the other his ſiſter, the 
Queen of Hungary, Regent of the Netherlands; 
with a ſplendid retinue of the Grandees of Spain, 
and the Princes of the Empire, behind him. The 
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4 Preſident of the Council of Flanders having, by Ng 
Tz them back to their ſervice. She next levied fixty | his command, explained his intention in calling this 17 
Et thouſand marks on ſeven thouſand yeomen, who had extraordinary meeting of the States, read the in- 5 
E ; not conti ibuted to the former loan; and ſhe exacted ſtiument of reſignation ; by which Charles ſurren- : 1 
. A thirty-ſix thouſand pounds more from the mer- | dered to his ſon Philip all his territories, juriſdiction, 1 
1 chants. In order to engage ſome Londoners to a | and authority, in the Low Countries; abſolving his 8 
1 more ready compliance with her multiplied ex- ſubjects from their oath of allegiance to him, which b 8 

tortions, ſhe paſſed an edit, prohibiting for four | he required them to transfer to Philip, his lawful i 
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heir. The Emperor then riſing from his ſeat, 
addreſſed the audience; and, having explained to 
them the motives of his reſignation, and expreſſed 
his fervent thanks for their loyalty to him, he turned 
towards Philip, and ſtrenuouſly exhorted him never 
to encroach on the rights and privileges of his 
ſubjects, but to make their welfare the firſt object 
of his ſtudy; and, by a wiſe and virtuous admini— 
ſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which he 
that day gave him of his pater nal affection, and to 
demonſtrate his worthineſs of the confidence which 
he repolſed in him. 

A few weeks after, Charles, with a ceremonial 
equally pompous and ſolemn, reſigned to his fon 
the crowns of Spain, with all the territories depend- 
ing on them, boch in the Oid and New World. Of 
all theſe poPtiions. he reſerved nothing for himſelf 
but an annual penſion of an hundied thoufand 
crowns, to deiray the charges of his government, 
and to afford a ſmall ſum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. After his reſignation, Charles paſſed 
ſome months in the Netherlands, in fruitleſs at- 
tempts to conclude a laſting peace with France; 
but, at length, every thing being prepared for his 
voyage to Spain—whither he had reſolved to retire, 
on account of the dryneſs of the air, and the warmth 
of tlie climate—he ſailed from Zuitburg, in Zea- 
land, on the ſeventcenth of September 1556; and, 
after a proſperous voyage of ten days, arrived at 
Laredo, in Biſcay. As ſoon as he landed, he fell 
proſtrate on the ground; and, conſidering himſelf 
now as dead to the world, he kiſſed the earth, and 
ſaid ! Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
« and naked now I return to thee, thou common 
e mother of mankind!” From Laredo he purſued 
his journey to Burgos, whither ſome of the Spaniſh 
nobility repaired, in order to pay court to him: but 
they were ſo few in number, and their attendance 
was ſo negligent, that Charles obſerved it; and felt, 
for the firſt tin:e, that he was no longer a Monarch. 
Accuſtomed from his early youth to the dutiful and 
officious reſpect with which thoſe who poſſeſs ſove- 
reign power are attended, he had received it with 
the credulity common to Princes; and was weak 
enough to be mortified, when he now diſcovered 
that he had been indebted to his fortune for much 
of that obſcquious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his perſonal qualities. Bur, 
though he might foon have learned to forget the 
levity of his ſubjeRs, or to deſpiſe their neglect, he 
was more deeply affected with his ſon's ingratitude 
who, fo getting al:.eady how much he owed to his 
father's bounty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks 
at Burgos before he paid him the firſt moiety of that 
ſmall penſion, which was all that he had reſerved 
of fo many kingdoms. At length, however, the 
money was paid; and Charles, having diſmiſſed a 
great number of his domeſtics, whoſe attendance 
he thought would be ſuperfluous in his retirement, 
proceeded to Valladolid, and from thence to Pla- 
zencia, in Eſtremadura. Not many miles from this 
laſt town he fixed his retreat, in the monaſtery of 
St. Juſtus, belonging to the order of St. Jerome, 
which was ſeated in a ſinall valley watered by a brook, 


and ſurrounded by riſing grounds covered with 
lofty trees. From the nature of the ſoll, as well as 
from the temperature of the climate, it was eſteemed 
the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. 
In this pleaſing ſolitude, the ambitious thovghts 
and projects which had fo long engrofled and diſ- 
quieted him were quite effaced from his mind. Far 
from taking any part in the political tranſactions ot 
the Princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity 
| even from any enquiry concerning them; and he 
ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene which he had aban- 
doned with all the contempt and indifference ariſing 
from his thorough experience of it's vanity, as well 
as from the pleaſing reflect ion of having diſentangled 
bimſelf from it's cares. Other amuſements and 
objects now occupied his attention: ſometimes he 
cultivated the plants in his garden with his own hands; 
and ſometimes he rode to a neighbouring wood 
on the only horſe he kept, attended by a ſingle ſer- 
vant on foot, When his infirmities confined him to 
his apartment, he chiefly employed himſelf in ſtudy- 
ing mechanical principles, and in forming curious 
works of mechaniſm, of which he had always been 
remarkably fond, and to which his genius was pe- 
culiarly turned. He paid great attention, in par- 
ticular, to the con euction of clocks and watches; 
and having found, aſtat repeated trials, that he could 
not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he 
reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſin prize and 
regret, on his own folly, in having beſtowed fo much 
time and labour on the more vain attempt of bring- 
ing mankind to a preciſe unifo! mity of ſentiment 
concerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines of 
religion. | 
In this rational manner did Charles paſs his time 
till within fix months of his death, when his mind 
became a prey to the moſt gloomy ſuperſtition. Not 
content with the ſevereſt mortifications to expiate 
his ſins, he had recourſe to an act the moſt wild and 
uncommen that the diſordered brain of an enthuſiaſt 
had ever engendered. He reſolved to celeb) ate his 
own obſequies before bis death; and, having ordered 
his tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monaſ- 
tery, his domeſtics marched thither in funeral pro- 
ceſſion, with black tapers in their hands; while he 
himſelf followed in his ſhroud. He was laid in his 
coffin with much ſolemnity; the ſervice for the dead 
was chaunted; and Charles joined in the prayers 
which were offered up for the repoſe of his ſoul, 
mingling his tears with thoſe which his attendants 
Nicd, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral. 
The ceremony cloſed with ſprinkling holy-water on 
the coffin in the uſual form; and, all the aſſiſtants 
retiring, the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then 
Charles roſe out of his cofEn, and withdrew to his 
apartment, full of thoſe awful ſentiments which ſuch 
a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated to inſpire. But 
either the fatigue of the ceremony, or the impreſſion 
which this image of death left on his mind, affected 
him ſo much, that next day he was ſeized with a 
fever, which put an end to his exiſtence on the 
twenty-firſt of September 1558. 
When Charles firſt retired from the world, the 


contraſt between his conduct and that of the Pope 
| was 


was ſo obvious, that it ſtruck even the moſt careleſs 
obſerver: nor was the compariſon which they made 
much to Paul's advantage. The former, a Conque- 
ror, born to reign—long accuſtomed to the ſplendour 
which accompanies ſupreme power, and to thoſe 
buſy and intereſting ſcenes in which an active ambi- 
tion had engaged him—quitted the world in an early 
period of life, that he might cloſe the evening of 
wn his days in peace, and ſecure ſome interval for ſober 
17 thought and ſerious recollection. The latter, a 
Prieſt—who had paſſed the early part of his life in 
the ſhade of ſchools, and 1n the ſtudy of the ſpecu- 
lative ſciences; who was ſeemingly ſo detached from 
the world, that he had ſhut himſelf up for many 
years in the ſolitude of a cluiſter; and who was not 
raiſed to the papal throne until he had reached the 
extremity of old age—diſcovered at once all the 
impetuoſity of youthful ambition, and engaged in 
vaſt ſchemes; in order to accompliſh which, he 
ſcrupled not to ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord, and to 
kindle the flames of war, in every corner of Europe, 
Paul had entertained the moſt inveterate animoſity 
| againſt the Houſe of Auſtria; and, though a truce 
19 | of five years had been concluded, at Vaucelles, be- 
| tween France and Spain, he excited Henry, by his 
intrigues and ſolicitations, to break it; and promiſed 
to aſſiſt him in the recovery of Naples, and the do- 
1 minions to which he laid claim in Italy. He him- 
*Þ ſelf engaged in hoſtilities with the Duke of Alva, 
. Viceroy of Naples; and, Guiſe being ſent with 
. forces to ſupport him, the renewal of war between 
3 the two crowns appeared almoſt inevitable. Philip, 
1 deſirous to ſettle his new Empire, wiſhed to main- 
tain peace with France; but finding this imprac- 
ticable, from the hoſtile attempts or Henry, he 
made ſerious preparations for war, and flattered 
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gage the Engliſh to eſpouſe his cauſe. 

While theſe tranſactions were paſſing on the con- 
tinent, an act of barbarity was exerciſed in England 
which compleated the diſguſt of the nation to the 
perſon and government of Mary. Cranmer had 
been long detained priſoner, but it was now reſolved 
to bring him to puniſhment; and, to gratify her 
malignity the better, the Queen ordered that he 
ſhould be puniſhed for hereſy, rather than for trea- 
ſon. He was accordingly cited by the Pope to 
ſtand his trial at Rome; and, though he was kept 
in cloſe continement at Oxford, yet, upon his not 
appearing, he was condemned as contumacious. 
V But his enemies were not ſatisfied with his tartures, 
: without adding to them the poignancy of ſelf— 
10 accuſation. Perſons were therefore employed to 
| exert the utmoſt arts of inſinuation and addreſs to 
induce him to ſign his recantation. He was given 
to hope that he would be reſtored to favour, and to 
the enjoyment of thoſe honours and rewards which 
his virtue and piety ſo richly merited. In ſhort, 
the plealures of life were preſented ro his mind in 
ſuch flattering colours, and the terrors of death fo 
highly aggravated, that he ſuffered, in an unguarded 
hour, the ſentiments of nature to prevail over his 
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trines of the Papal Supremacy, and of the Real 


himſelf with the hope that he ſhould be able to en- 


reſolution, and he conſented to ſubſcribe the doc- 
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Preſence. But the Queen, whoſe malice and re. 
venge were inſatiable, reſolved to diſappoint his 
fond hopes of forgiveneſs. She ſent orders that he 
ſhould be required publicly to acknowledge his 
errors in church, and that he ſhould be thence im- 
mediately carried to execution. The unfortunate 
Prelate, either having a ſecret intimation of their 
deſign, or Baving once more recovered the native 
vigour of his mind, entered the church prepared to 
ſurprize the audience by a contrary declaration, 
Being placed in a conſpicuous part, Cole, Provoſt 
of Eton, preached a ſermon, in which he magnified 
his converſion as the immediate work of Heaven 
itſelf, He aſſured the Archbiſhop, that nothing 
could have been fo pleaſing to God, the Queen, or 
the people; he comforted him with the promiſe 
that, in caſe it was thought fit he ſhould ſuffer, 
numberleſs dirges and maſſes ſhould be ſaid for his 
{oul; and that his own confeſſion of his faith would 
ſecure it ſtill more from the pains of Purgatory, 
During the whole rhapſody, Cranmer betrayed the 
utmoſt agony, anxiety, and internal agitation : he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, he ſhed a torrent of 
tears, and groan&d with unutterable anguiſh, He 
then began a prayer filled with the moſt pathetic 
expreſſions of horror and remorſe. After which, he 
made a ſhort, but moving exhortation, to the peo- 
ple; obſerving, that he was well apprized of his 
duty to his Sovereign; but that a ſuperior duty, 
the duty which he owed to his Maker. obliged him 
to declare that he had ſigned a paper contrary to his 
conſcience; and that he took this opportunity of 
atoning for his error by a ſincere and open recanta- 
tion. He was willing, he ſaid, to ſeal with his blood 
that doctrine, which he firmly believed to be com- 
municated from Heaven; and that, as his hand had 
erred by betraying his heart, it ſhould undergo the 
firſt puniſhment. The aſſembly, conſiſting chiefly 
of Papiſts, who hoped to find in the laſt words of 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed convert juſt ſubject for exulta- 
tion, were equally confounded and incenſed at this 
declaration. They called aloud to him to leave off 
diſſembling; and led him forward, amidſt the in- 
ſults and reproaches of the people, to the ſtake at 
which Latimer and Ridley had ſuffered. He was 
reſolved, however, to triumph over them by his 
conſtancy and fortitude; and, when the fire was 
kindled around him, he ſtretched forth his right- 
hand, and held it in the flames till it was conſumed, 
while he frequently exclaimed, in the midſt of his 
ſufferings, © That unworthy hand!” at the ſame 
time exhibiting no appearance of pain or diſorder. 
W hen the fire attacked his body, he was equally 
ſerene and compoſed, as if his mind were wholly 
occupied upon the hopes of a future reward. After 
his body was conſumed, his heart, it is ſaid, was 
found entire among the aſhes. Be that as it may, 
the fact was implicitly believed by the Proteſtants, 
who conſidered it as the emblem of his conſtancy. 
Such was the cruel fate of Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury; who, with a very ſmall 


portion of human frailty, poſſeſſed all the candour, 
ſimplicity, meekneſs and benevolence, of a primi- 
tive Chriltian, 


On 
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On the very day of Cranmer's death, (March the 
twenty-firſt, 15 56) Cardinal Pole, who had now 
taken prieſt's orders, was advanced to the Primacy; 
and was by his enjoyment of that office, together 
with his commiſſion of Legate, placed at the head 
of the Church of England. But, though he was 
averſe to all ſanguinary proceedings, and thought 
the beſt mode of recommending the faith he pro- 
feſſed was by reforming the morals of the Clergy, 
yet he found his authority too weak to oppoſe the 
barbarous and bigotted diſpoſition of the Queen 
and her Counſellors. 

Philip had been labouring for ſome time to en- 
gage the Ungliſh in his quarrel with France; and, 
though it was manifeſtly the intereſt of the kingdom 
to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, and the people them- 
ſelves were ſenſible of the advantages which they 
derived from it; though he knew how odious his 
name was to the Engliſh, and how averſe they 
would be from co-operating with him in any mea- 
ſure; he, nevertheleſs, did not deſpair of accompliſh- 
ing his point. He relied on the affection wherewith 
the Queen doated on him, which was fo violent, that 
even his coldneſs and neglect had not extinguiſhed 
it; he knew her implicit reverence for his opinion, 
and her fond deiire of graiifying him in every par- 
ticular. That he might work on theſe with greater 
facility and more certain ſucceſs, he came over to 
England. The Quveen, who during his abſence 
had languiſhed in perpetual dejection, reſumed freſh 
ſpirits on his arrival; and, without paying the 
{malleit attention either to the intereſt or to the in- 
clinations of her people, entered warmly into all his 
ſchemes. In vain did her Privy-Council remon- 
ſtrate againſt the imprudence, as well as danger, of 
involving the nation in an unneceſſary war; in vain 
cid they remind her of ſolemn treaties of peace ſub- 
ſiſting between England and France, which the 
conduct of that nation had afforded her no pretext 
to violate ; Mary, ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, or 


intin dated by the threats which his aſcendant over 


her emboldened him ſometimes to employ, was 
deaf to every thing that could be urged in oppoſition 
to his ſentiments; and inſiſted, with the greateſt 
vehemence, on an immediate declaration of war 
againſt France, But though Philip's addreſs, and 
Mary's authority, were exerted to gain or over-awe 
the Council, they were reſolute in their opinion; till 
at length one Stafford, and ſome other conſpirators, 
being defeated in a deſign of ſurprizing Scarbp— 
rough, and a conteſſion being extorted from them 
that Henry had encouraged them in the attempt, 
the Queen's importunity prevailed; and it was de— 
termined to make this act of hoſtility, with others 
of a like ſecret ard doubtful nature, the ground of 
the quorrel, War was accordingly declared againſt 
France, on the twentieth of June 1557: the only 
one, perhaps, againſt that kingdom, into which the 


Engiith ever entered with reluctance. 


As Maiy knew the averſion of the nation to this 


meature, the du:{t not call a Parliament in order to 


raiſe money for car:ying on the war, She ſupplied 

this want, however, by a ſtrain of prerogative, and 

had recourſe to her old mode of levying large ſums 
Vol. II. 


| 


| 


on her ſubjects by her own authority. From the 
city.of London ſhe extorted ſixty thouſand pounds 
on her huſband's entry; ſhe levied, before the legal 
time, the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by Parhament; 
ſhe iſſued anew many privy-ſeals, by which ſhe 
procured loans from her people; and having equip- 
ped a fleet, which ſhe could not victual by reafon 
of the dearneſs of proviſions, ſhe ſcized all the corn 
ſhe could find in Suffolk and Norfolk, without 
paying for it. By all theſe expedients, aſſiſted by 
the power of prefiing, ſhe had levied an army of 
ten thouſand men, whom ſhe ſent over to the Low 
Countries, under the command of the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent any diſ- 
turbance at home, many of the moſt conſiderable 
gentry were thrown into the Tower; and the Spaniſh 
cuſtom of cither carrying them to priſon in the 
night-time, or of hoodwinking and muffling them, 
was adopted, in oider to prevent them from being 
known. 
Philip had aſſembled an army which, after the 
junction of the Engliſh, amounted to ſixty thouſand 
men; and, not being ambitious of military glory 
himſelf, he gave the command of it to Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy ; who opened the cam- 
paign with a maſterly ſtroke of addreſs, which juſti- 
ficd Philip's choice, and diſcovered ſuch a ſuperiority 
of genius over the French Generals as almoſt ſe- 
cured ſucceſs in his ſubſequent operations. He 
appointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a 
place conſiderably diſtant from the country which 
he deſtined to be the ſcene of action; and, having 
for ſome time kept the enemy in ſuſpence with re- 
gard to his intentions, he at Jaft deceived them fo 
effectually by the variety of his marches and counter- 
marches, as led them to conclude that he meant to 
direct all his force againſt the province of Cham- 
pagne; in conſequence of which they drew their 
troops to that quarter, and left the towns on the other 
parts of the frontier deſtitute of defence. Emanuel 
then turned ſuddenly to the right; advanced by 
rapid marches into Picardy; and, ſending his ca- 
valry before him, inveſted St. Quintin; a town which 
was deemed in that age of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
of great importance, as there were few fortified 
cities between it and Paris. The fortifications hav- 
ing been much neglected, and the garriſon weakened 
by draughts ſent towards Champagne, a few days 


- muſt have put the Duke of Savoy in poſſeſſion of 


the place, had not the Admiral de Coligny, 'Go- 
vernor of the province, adopted the gallant reſolu- 
tion of throwing himſelf into it, with ſuch a body 
of men as he could ſuddenly collect. This reſolu- 
tion he executed wich great intrepidity: for, though 
one half of his ſmall detachment was cut off, he 
with the other bioke through the enemy, and en- 
tered the town; and, by his exhortations and ex- 
ainple, animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous defence, 
He then acquainted his uncle, the Conſtable Mont- 
morency, who had rhe command of the French 
army, with his ſituation; and pointed out a method 
by which he might throw relicf into the town. The 
Conſtable, therefore, marched from La Fere to- 
wards St. Qunntin, with an army not half ſo nume- 
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rous as that of the enemy; and, having given the 
command of a choſen body of men to Coligny's 
brother, Dandelot, ordered him to force his way 
into the town: but his ſoldiers ruſhed on with ſuch 
heedleſs impetuolity, that, though they broke the 
firſt body of the enemy which ſtood in their way, 
they threw themſelves into the utmoſt confuſion; 
and being attacked by freſh troops, which cloſed in 
upon them on every fide, the greater part of them 
were cut in pieces; Dandelot, withonly five hundred 
of the moſt adventurous and moſt fortunate, making 
good his entrance into the place. 

Meanwhile, the Conſtable, in executing his part 
of the plan, advanced ſo near the camp of the be- 
ſiegers, that he found it impoſſible to retreat with 
fafety. The Duke of Savoy, aware of this, drew 
up his army in order of battle with the greateſt ex- 
pedition; and, watching the moment when the 
French began to file off towards La Fere, he de- 
tached all his cavalry, under the command of the 
Count of Egmont, to fall on their rear; while he 
himſelf, at the head of his infantry, advanced to 
ſupport him. When the French ſaw Egmont ap- 
proach, the proſpect of imminent danger, added 
to the diſtruſt of their General, whoſe imprudence 
every ſoldier now perceived, {truck them with gene- 
ral conſternation. Their march very ſoon reſembled 
a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, obſerv- 
ing their confuſion, charged them with the greateſt 
fury; and in a moment all their men at arms, the 
pride and ſtrength of the French troops in that age, 
gave way, and fled with precipitation. The in- 
fantry, commanded by the Conſtable himſelf, kept 
their ground for ſome time; but, a few pieces of 
cannon being brought to bear upon their centre, 
they were broken, and the rout became general. 
About four thouland of the French fell in the field; 
and among thete the Duke d' Enguien, a Prince of 
the Blood; together with ſix hundred gentlemen. 
The Conſtable, as ſoon as he perceived the fortune 
of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed into the thickeſt 
of the enemy, with a reſolution not to ſurvive the 
calamity which his ill conduct had brought upon 
his country; but, having received a dangerous 
wound, and being waſted with the loſs of blood, he 
was ſurrounded by ſome Flemith officers, to whom 
he was known, who protected him from the violence 
of the ſoldiers, and obliged him to ſurrender. Be- 
ſides the Conſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier and 
Longueville, the Mareſchal St. Andre, many officers 
of diſtinction, three hundred gentlemen, and near 
four thouſand private ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. 
All the colours belonging to the infantry, all the 
ammunition, and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, 
fell into the enemy's hands. The victorious army 
did not loſe above fourſcore men. 

The whole kingdom of France was thrown into 
conſternation; and many of the inhabitants of Paris, 
with the ſame precipitancy and trepidation as if the 
enemy had been already at their gates, quitted the 
city, and retired into the interior provinces; and, 
had the Spaniards marched thither, the capital muſt 
have fallen into their hands. But Philip, more 
Cautious than enterprizing, reſiſted the ſolicitations 


of his Generals; and determined firſt to take $+ 
Quintin, in order to ſecure a communication with 
his own dominions. A very ſhort time, it was ex. 
pected, would finiſh this enterprize; but the ad. 
mirable conduct and intrepid courage of Coligny 
{till prolonged the fiege ſeventeen days, which 
proved the ſafety of France. Couriers were dif. 
patched to recall the Duke of Guiſe and his arm 
from Italy; and the French, having recovered from 
their firſt panic, put themſelves into a poſture of 
defence. Philip, aſter beſieging Ham and Catelet— 
the reduction of which petty towns, together with 
the acquiſition of St. Quintin, were all the advan. 
tages he derived from one of the moſt decifive 
victories gained in that century—found the ſeaſon 
ſo far advanced, that he could attempt no other 
enterprize: he therefore broke up his camp, and 
retired into winter-quarters. 

But the Duke of Guiſe, who, on his return from 
Italy, had been received as the guardian angel of 
France, eager to perform ſomething ſuitable to the 
high expectations of his countrymen, and that he 
might jultify the extraordinary confidence which the 
King had repoſed in him, ordered all the troops 
which could be collected to aſſemble at Compeigne, 
Though the winter had ſet in with extreme rigour, 
he placed himſelf at their head, and took the field, 
Philip, alarmed at ſeeing the French in motion at 
ſuch an uncommon ſeaſon, began to dread an attack 
on St. Quintin, the forrifications of which were 
hitherto but imperfectly repaired: but the Duke of 
Guiſe meditated a more important enterprize; and, 
after amuſing the enemy with threatening, ſuc- 
ceſſively, ſeveral towns on the frontiers of Flanders, 
he turned ſuddenly to the left, and invaded Calais 
with his whole army. The ſituation of Calais was 
naturally ſtrong, and it's fortifications deemed fo 
impregnable, that, even when the domeſtic ſtrength 
of England was broken and exhauſted by the bloody 
wars between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
and it's attention entirely diverted from foreign ob- 
jects, it had remained undiſturbed and unthreatencd. 
The attention of Mary and her Council having been 
engroſſed by their attempt to extirpate hereſy, they 
had not only neglected to take any precaution for 
the fafety of this important place, but ſeemed to 
think that the reputation of it's ſtrength was alone 
ſufficient for it's ſecurity. Impreſſed with this opi- 
nion, they ventured, even after the declaration of 
war, to continue a practice wh'ch the low ſtate of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of peace. 
As the country adjacent to Calais was overflowed 


during the winter, and the marſhes around it be- 


came impaſſable, except by one avenue, which the 
forts of St. Agatha and Newnham Bridge com- 
manded, it had been the cuſtom of the Engliſh to 
diſmiſs the greater part of the garriſon towards the 
end of autumn, and to replace it in the ſpring. In 
vain did Lord Wentworth, the Governor of Calais, 
remonſtrate againſt this ill- timed parſimony, and 
repreſent the poſſibility of a ſudden attack, while 
he had not troops ſufficient to man the works: the 
Privy-Council treated theſe remonſtrances with 
ſcorn, as if they had flowed from the timidity or 
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nions had been ſo extenſive. 
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the rapaciouſneſs of the Governor; and ſome of 
them, with thar confidence which is the companion 
of Ignorance, boaſted that they would defend Calais 
with their white rods againſt any enemy who ſhould 
approach it during winter. In vain did Philip, who 
had paſſed through Calais as he returned from Eng- 
land to the Netherlands, warn the Queen of the 
danger to which it was expoſed; and, acquainting 
her with what was neceſſary for it's ſecurity, in vat 
did he offer to reinforce the garriſon, during winter, 
with a detachment of his own troops. Mary's 
Counſellors, though obſequious to her in all points 
wherein religion was concerned, diſtruſted, as much 
as the reſt of their courtrymen, every propoſition 
that came from her huſband; and, ſuſpecting this 
to be an aitifice of Philip's in order to gain the 
command of the town, they neglected his intelli- 
gence, declined his offer, and left Calais with leſs 
than a fourth of the men requiſite for it's defence. 

It was the knowledge of this which encouraged 
the Duke of Guile to venture on an enterprize which 
aſtoniſhed his own countrymen no lef> than his ene- 
mies. As he knew that it's ſuccels depended on 
conducting his operations with ſuch rapidity as 
would afford the Engliſh no time for throwing relief 
into the town by ſea, and prevent Philip from 
giving him any interruption by land, he puſhed the 
attack with a degree of vigour little known in car- 
rying ſieges during that age. He drove the Engliſh 
from Fort St. Agatha at the firſt aſſault; he obliged 
them to abandon the fort of Newnham Bridge, after 
defending it three days; he took the caſtle which 
commanded the harbour by ftorm; and, on the 
eighth day after, appearing before Calais, he com- 
pelled the Governor to ſurrender, as his feeble gar- 
riſon, which did not exceed five hundred men, was 
worn out with the fatigue of ſuſtaining ſo many at- 
tacks, and defending ſuch extenſive works. 

The Duke of Guiſe, without allowing the Engliſh 
time to recover from the conſternation occaſioned by 
this unexpected blow, immediately inveſted Guiſnes, 
the garriſon of which, though more numerous, de- 
fended itſelf with leſs vigour; and, after ſtanding 
one briſk aſſault, gave up the town. The Caſtle of 
Hames was abandoned by the troops poſted there, 
without waiting the approach of the enemy. 

Thus in a few days, during the depth of winter, 
and at a time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had 
ſo depr-fIed the ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that 
their urmoſt aim was to protect their own country, 
without dreaming of making conqueſts on the 
enemy, the enterprizing valour of one man drove 
the Engliſh out of Calais, after they had held it 
two hundred and ten years, and deprived them of 
every foot of land in a kingdom where their domi- 
This exploit, at the 
ſame time that it gave an high idea of the power and 
reſourc*s of France to all Europe, ſet the Duke of 
Guiſe, in the opinion of his countrymen, far above 
all the Generals of the age: they celebrated his 
conqueſts with immoderate tranſports of joy; while 
the F.ngliſh gave vent to all the paſſions which ani- 
mate a high-ſpirited people when any great national 


their rulers. Mary and her Miniſters, formerly 
odious, were now contemptible, in their eyes: all 
the terrors of her ſevere and arbitrary adminiſtration 
could not reſtrain them from uttering execrations 
and threats againſt thoſe who, having wantonly in- 
volved the nation in a quarrel wherein it was nowiſe 
intereſted, had, by their negligence or incapacity, 
brought irreparable diſgrace on their country, and 
loſt the moſt valuable poſleMon belonging to the 
Engliſh crown, | 

The French King imitated the conduct of it's 
former conqueror, Edward the Third, with regard 
to Calais, He commanded ali the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants to quit the town ; and, giving their houſes to 
his own ſubjects, whom he allowed to ſettle there, 
by granting them various immunities, he left a nu- 
merous gariiſun, under an experienced Governor, 
for their defence. After this, his victorious army 
went into quarters of refreſhment. 

Mary, with an exhauſted ticaſury and a diſcon- 
tented people, could have but little hopes of re- 
covering this important poſſeſſion; and, as Scotland 
was at this time very cloſely allied to France, ſhe 
had reaſon to dread an attack at either extremity of 
her kingdom. In this emergency, ſhe found it ne- 
ceſſary to ſummon a Parliament, on the twentieth 
of January 1558, and demand a ſupply; and ſhe 
accordingly obtained from the Commons a fifteenth, 
a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, and 
two ſhillings and eight-pence on goods. The Clergy 
granted eight ſhillings in the pound, payable—as was 
alſo the ſubſidy of the Laity—in four years, by equal 
portions. 

The Parliament alſo paſſed an act, confirming 
all the ſales and grants of crown-lands which either 
were already made by the Queen, or ſhould be made 
during the ſeven enſuing years. It was eaſy to 
foreſee that, in Mary's preſent diſpoſition and ſitu- 
ation, this power would be followed by a great 
alienation of the royal demeſnes; and nothing could 
be more contrary to the principles of good govern- 
ment than to eſtabliſh a Prince with a very extenſive 
authority, and yet permit him to be deprived of the 
means of ſubſiſting. This act met with oppoſition 
in the Houſe of Commons; where one Copley ex- 
prefled his fears Jeſt the Queen, under colour of the 
power there granted, might alter the ſucceſſion, and 
alienate the crown from the lawful heir: but, his 
words being thought irreverent to her Majeſty, he 
was committed to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 
Arms; and, though he expreſſed ſorrow for his 
olfence, he was not releaſed till the Queen was ap- 
plied to for his pardon. | 

The danger to which the Princeſs Elizabeth was 
expoſed, from the malevolent diſpoſition of her ſiſter, 
induced her to retire into the country, where ſhe 
paſſed her time wholly in reading and ſtudy. While 
ſhe remained in this ſituation, propoſals of marriage 
were made.to her by 'the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, in 
his maſter's name. Her firſt queſtion was, Whether 
the Queen had been informed of theſe propoſals ? 
The Ambaſſador told her, that his maſter thought, 
as he was a gentleman, it was his duty firſt to make 


calamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct of | his addreſſes to herſelf; and, ſhould he obtain her 


conſent, 
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conſent, he would next, as a King, apply to her 
ſiſter. But the Princeſs would allow him to proceed 
no farther; and the Queen, after thanking her for 
this inſtance of duty, deſired to know her objections 
to the King of Sweden's propoſals; when Elizabeth 
covered her refuſal with profeſſions of a paſſionate 
attachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe in- 
finitely preferred before any other. The Princeſs 
was equally prudent in concealing her religious 
ſentiments beneath a compliance with the preſent 
modes of worſhip, and in eluding all queſtions with 
regard to that delicate ſubject. 

The money granted by Parliament enabled the 
Queen to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail; 
which, being joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and 
carrying ſix thouſand land forces on board, was 
ſent to make an attempt on the coaſt of Brittany. 
The fleet was commanded by Lord Clinton, the 
land forces by the Earls of Huntingdon and Rut- 
land: but the equipment of the fleet and army was 
ſo dilatory, that the French were apprized of the 
deſign, and were prepared to receive them. The 
Engliſh firſt ſailed to Breſt, but found it too well 
guarded to attack it with the ſmalleſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs; but, landing at Couquet, they plundered 
and burnt the town, with ſome adjacent villages; 
and were proceeding to extend their depredations, 
when Kerſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head 
of ſome militia, attacked and routed them, com- 
pelling them to retie to their ſhips with conſider- 
able loſs. But a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips 
had an opportunity of revenging this diſgrace upon 
the French. The Mareſchal de Termes, Gover- 
nor of Calais, had made an irruption into Flanders, 
with an army of fourteen thouſand men; and hav- 
ing forced a paſſage over the river Aa, had taken 
Dunkirk and Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced 
as far as Nieuport: but the Count of Egmont com- 
ing ſuddenly upon him with a ſuperior force, he 
was obliged to retreat; and, being overtaken by the 
Spaniards near Gravelines, and finding a battle ine- 
vitable, he choſe his ground with great judgment, 
He fortified his left wing with all poſſible precau- 
tion; and poſted his right along the river Aa, which, 
he reaſonably thought, gave him full ſecurity from 
that quarter. But the Engliſh. ſhips being acci- 
dentally on the coaſt, and hearing the noiſe of the 
firing, failed up the river; and flanking the French, 
did ſuch execution by their artillery, that they put 
them to flight, and the Spaniards gained a complcat 
victory. 

In the mean time, the principal army of France, 
under the Duke of Guiſe; and that of Spain, under 
the Duke of Savoy; appreached each other in the 
borders of Picardy; and, as the two Kings had 
come into their reſpective camps, attended by the 
flower of their nobility, a general and decifive action 


was daily expected. But Phi ip, notwithſtanding . 


the advantages he had obtained, was anxious for 
peace, and negotiations were accordingly entered 
into for that purpoſe; but as the two Monarchs dif- 
tered eſſentially in their terms, the armies were put 
into winter-quarters, till the Princes could come to 
ſome better agreement. Among other conditions, 
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Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre to it's 
lawful owner; Philip, that of Calais and it's terri- 
tory to England. But, in the midſt of theſe nego- 
tiations, news arrived of the death of Mary; and 
Philip's connection with England being by this means 
diſſolved, he began to relax on that capital article, 
This was the only circumſtance which could have 
made the death of that Princeſs be regretted by the 
nation. 

Mary's health had been long declining; and, hav- 
ing miſtaken her dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had 
made uſe of an improper regimen, and thereby in- 
creaſed her diſorder. The melancholy ſtate of her 
affairs, arifing from her recent loſſes, the diſcontents 
and hatred of her ſubjects, and the approaching de- 
parture of her huſband for Spain, added mental 
anguiſh to bodily difeaſe, and threw her into a lin- 
gering fever, of which ſhe died, on the ſeventeenth 
of November, in the year 1558, which was the 
forty-third of her age, and the ſixth of her reign. 

The leading features in the character of Mary 
were bigotry and revenge; and, when we conſider 
that ſhe was alſo proud, rapacious, and overbearins, 
it will eaſily be conceived that ſhe poſſeſſed eveiy 
quality which could excite averſion, and not one 
that could conciliate eſteem. 

Cardinal Pole ſurvived the Queen but ſixteen 
nours. The beſt proof of this Prelate's ſuperior merit 
is, that in a Kingdom where the moſt violent religi- 
ous fations prevailed, he was univerſally beloved; 
and entire juſtice has been done to his charadter, 
even by the Reformers themſelves. The havghty 


Pontiff, Paul the Fourth, had conceived ſome pre- 
judices againſt him: and, when war was declared by 


England againſt the King of France, who was the 
Pope's ally, he ſeized the opportunity of revenge; 
and; revoking Pole's legantine commiſſion, ap- 
pointed in his place Cardinal Peyto, an Obſervan— 
tine Friar and Confeſſor to the Queen. But, as Mary 


| would never permit the new Legate to act, Paul was 


afterwards obliged to reſtore Cardinal Pole to his 
authority. 

The.naval power of England was ſo inconſider- 
able during the reign of Mary, that fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds being ordered for defraying the expences 
of the fleet, both in repairing and victualling it, it was 
computed that ten thouſand pounds a year would 
afterwards anſwer all neceſſary charges. The arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Queen, joined to many mo- 
nopolies which ſhe and her father granted, checked 
the growth of commerce; and ſo much the more, as 
all other Princes im Europe were careful not to im- 
poſe ſimilar reſtraints on their ſubjects. Acts of 
Parliament, both in the laſt reign, and in the be- 
ginning of the preſent, had laid the ſame impoſi- 
tions on the merchants of the Still- Vard as on other 
aliens; yet the Queen, immediately after her mar- 
riage, complied with the ſolicitations of the Empe- 
ror; and by her prerogative—the exerciſe of which 
nobody, in that age, pretended to queſtion—ſuſpend- 
ed thoſe laws. 

A paſſage to Archangel had been diſcovered by 


| the Engliſh during this reign, and a beneficial trade 


with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. A foi:mn em- 
baſſy 


baffy being ſent by the Czar to Queen Mary, the 
Ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Scot- 
land; but being hofpitably entertained there, they 
proceeded on their journey, and were received at 
London with great pomp and folemnity. This ap- 
pears to have been the firſt intercourſe which that 
Empire had with any of the weſtern Potentates of 
Europe, 

A law was made in this reign, by which the num- 
ber of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, which 
each perſon, according to the extent of his pro- 
perty, ſhould be provided with for the defence of 


the kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds a year 


was obliged to maintain, at his own charge, ſix 
horſes fic for demi-lances; of which three, at leaſt, 
were to be furniſhed with ſufficient harneſs, ſteel 
ſaddles, and weapons proper for the demi-lances; 
and ten horſes fit for light horſemen, with furniture 
and weapons proper for them, He was obliged to 
have forty corſlets furniſhed; fifty almain revets, or, 
inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or bri- 
gandines, furniſhed; forty pikes; thirty long bows; 
thirty ſheafs of arrows; thirty ſteel caps, or ſkulls; 
twenty black bills, or halberts; twenty harquebuts; 
and twenty morions, or ſallets. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that a man of a thouſand marks of ſtock was 
rated equal to one of two hundred pounds a year: 
a proof that few or none, at that time, lived on their 
ftock in money, and that great profits were made 
by the merchants in the courſe of trade, There 1s 
no claſs above a thouſand pounds a year. | 

In this reign we find the firſt general law with re- 
gard to highways, which were appointed to be re- 
pred by pariſh-duty all over the kingdom. 

It is highly probable that ruffs and farthingales 
were firſt introduced in the reign of Mary, as they 
were brought from Spain. Howel tells us, in his 
Letters, that the Spaniſh word for a Farthingale, 
literally tranſlated, ſignifies Cyver-Inſunt, as if it 
were to conceal pregnancy. It is, perhaps, of more 
honourable. extraction, and might ſignify Cover- 
Infanta. | | | 

A blooming virgin, in tins age, ſcems to have 
been more ſolicitous to hide her ſkin than a ſhri— 


velled old woman 1s at preſent. The very neck was 


gencrally concealed; the arms were covered quite to 
the wriſts; the petticoats were extremely long, and 
the head-dreſs cloſe; to which was ſometimes faſ- 
tened a light veil, that fell down behind, as if in— 
tended, occaſionally, to conceal even the face. 


Tnovcn the introduction of the art of printing, 
and the numerous diſcuſſions which the doctrine of 
the Reformers gave nſec to, during the period we 
have been delineating, proved lightly favourable to 
the advancement of ſcience, by facilitating the com- 
munication of knowledge, and expanding the mind; 
yet thoſe uſeſul arts which chiefly contribute to the 
ſubſiſtence of man were far from preſerving an equal 
rapidity in their progreſs. In the reign of Hemy the 
Seventh, ſeveral laws were enacted for the promo- 
tion of huſhandry, by prohibitions againſt-incloſures, 
and by regulations for keeping up farm-houſes; but 
they all proved ineffectual. The practice of depo- 
Vol. II. 


pulating the country, by abandoning tillage, and 
throwing the lands into paſtures—which we have no- 
ticed in a former period of our Hiſtory—full pre- 
vailed. By a law of Henry the Eighth, the King 
was entitled to half the rents of the land, where any 
farm-houſcs were allowed to fall to decay: the rea- 
ſon of proprietors finding no profit in tillage, at this 
time, was probably the un{ilfulnefs of huſhandmen. 
The number of ſheep allowed to be kept in one 
flock was reſtrained to two thouſand; and the ſta- 


tute which enforced this regulation aſſigns as the 


motive, that one proprietor or farmer would keep a 
flock of twenty. four thouſand, It is remarkable, 
that the Parliament aſcribed the increaſing price of 
mutton to this increaſe of ſheep: * Becauſe,” ſaid they, 
the commodity being gotten into few hands, the price 
ce of it is raiſed at pleaſe.” It is more probable that 
the effect proceeded from the daily increaſe of money, 
for it ſeems almoſt unpoſiible that ſuch a commo- 
dity could be engtoſſed. 

A ſtrong preſumptive proof of the bad huſbandry 
in that age is, that in the year 1554, it appears 
that an acre of good land was let for a ſhilling, or 
about fifteen pence of our preſent money; which is 
ten times cheaper than our average rent at preſent, 
though commodities were not above four times 
cheaper. 

Notwithſtanding the numerous laws for the pre- 
vention of ſuch abuſes, yet the increaſed demand for 
wool, both at home and abroad, increaſing the pro- 
fits of paſturage, cauſed whole eſtates to be laid 
waſte by incloſures. The tenants, regarded as an 
uſeleſs burden, were expelled their habitations; even 
the cottagets, deprived of the commons on which 
they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to mi- 
ſery; and a decay of people, as well as a diminu- 
tion . of the former plenty, was remarked in the 
kingdom. Sir Thomas More, alluding to this 
grievance in his Utopia, oblerves, that a ſheep had 
become in England a more ravenous animal than a 
lion or wolf, and devoured whole villages, cities, 
and provinces. 

The increaſe alſo of gold and ſilver in Furope, 
after the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, had a ten- 
dency to enflame theſe complaints. The growing 
demand, in the more commercial countries, had 
heightened every where the price of commodities 
which could eaſily be traniported thither: but, in Eng- 
land, the labour of men who could not fo eaſily 
change their habitation ſtill remained nearly at the 


ancient rates; and the poor, at the commencement 


of Edward the Sixth's reign, complained that they 
could no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry, 
It was by an addition alone of toil and application 
they were enabled to procure a maintenance; and, 
though this increaſe of induſtry was, at laſt, the effect 
of the preſent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to ſo- 
ciety, yet was it difficult for the people to ſhake off 
their former habits of indolence; and nothing but ne- 
ceſſiuy could compel them to ſuch an exertion of their 
faculties. | 
Though cnamental horticulture had been long 
ſtudiel in England, it was not till this period that the 
moſt uſeful parts of gardening were attended to. Nei- 
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ther ſallads, carrots, turnips, nor other edible roots, 
were produced in England till towards the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. The little of theſe vegetables 
that was uſed was formerly imported from Holland 
and Flanders: whenever Queen Catharine wanted 
a fallad, ſhe was obliged to diſpatch a meſſenger 
thither on purpoſe. The uſe of hops, and the plant- 
ing of them, was introduced from Flanders about 
the end of Henry the Seventh's reign. 

From the great increaſe of ſheep during this pe- 
riod, it might naturally be ſuppoſed that the wool- 
len manufactures would experience a proportionable 
augmentation; but, unfortunately, they had long la- 
boured under reſtraints highly prejudicial to their 
advancement. A law had been enacted during the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, reſtraining any man from 
binding his ſon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, 
unleſs he were poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a year in 
land ; and Henry the Seventh, becauſe the decay of 
manufactures was complained of in Norwich, ex- 
empted that city from the penalties of the law. The 
whole county of Norfolk afterwards obtained a ſimi- 
lar exemption with regard to ſome branches of the 
woollen manufacture. 

But this partial exemption from reſtraints, which 
ſhould have been wholly aboliſhed, was greatly in- 
adequate to the deſired purpoſe; yet, ſo little was 
the general intereſt of trade in thoſe days, that, in the 
ſubſequent reigns, many monopolizing laws, con- 
fining particular manufactures to particular towns, 
or excluding the open country in general, were paſ- 
ſed. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, the corpo- 
rations which had been opened by a former law, and 
obliged to admit tradeſmen of different kinds, were 
again ſhut by act of parliament; and every one was 
prohibited from exerciſing any trade who was not 
of the corporation. In the ſame reign, alſo, an ab- 
ſurd law was enacted, to prevent every one from 
making cloth, unleſs he had ſerved an apprentice- 


ſhip of ſeven years: but this was very properly re- 


pealed in the firſt year of Mary's reign; and the rea- 
ſon alledged for it's repeal was, that it had occaſioned 
a decay of the woollen manufactory, and had ruined 
ſeveral towns, 

No great progreſs appears to have been made 
in the uſeful art of Architecture during this period. 
A man of no leſs rank than the Comptroller of 
Edward the Sixth's Houſhold, paid only thirty 
ſhillings a year, of our preſent money, for his houſe 
in Channel Row; yet labour and proviſions, and 
conſequently houſes, were only about a third of the 
preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the frequent plagues 
in England to the naſtineſs, dirt, and flovenly habits, 
among the people. The floors,” ſays he, © are 
«© commonly of clay, ſtrewed with ruſhes; under 
« which lies, unmoleſted, an ancient collection of 
ce beer, greaſe, fragments, bones, ſpittle, excre- 
« ments of dogs and cats, and every thing that 
« is filthy.” 

Hollingſhed tells us, that there was ſcarcely a 
chimney to the houſes, even in conſiderable towns ; 
the fire was kindled by the wall, and the ſmoke 
ſought it's way out at the roof, door, or windows. 
The houſes were compoſed of nothing but watling 
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plaiſtered over with clay: the people ſlept on ſtraw 
pallets, and had a good round log under their head 
for a pillow; and almoſt all the furniture and uten- 
ſils were of wood. > 
The polite or ornamental arts experienced much 
greater encouragement, in the times we are deli- 
neating, than thoſe which were moſt uſeful, or even 
neceſſary. Painting, in particular, was generally 
admired; and it's profeſſors were, conſequently, 
careſſed. The famous Hans Holbein, by birth a 
Swiſs, came over to England, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, with a ſtrong recommendation from 


_ Eraſmus to Sir Thomas More. After Sir Thomas 


had kept him in his own houſe for upwards of two 
years, he one day invited the King to an entertain- 
ment, and hung up a variety of pictures, which 
Holbein had painted for him, in the great hall of 
his houſe. The King, upon his firſt entrance into 
the hall, was ſo ſtricken with their excellence, that 
he exclaimed—< Is fuch an artiſt now alive, and to 
© be had for money?” Upon which Sir Thomas 
preſented Holbein to the King, who immediately 
took him under his protection, and brought him 
into great eſteem with the nobility and gentry of 
the kingdom. 
A circumſtance occurred to this celebrated artiſt, 
which, but for the great portion which he enjoyed 
of Henry's favour, might have been attended with 
fatal conſequences to him. On the report of Hol- 
bein's character, a nobleman of high rank went to 
ſee him one day, when he was particularly engaged 
in taking a picture from life. Holbein begged his 
Lordſhip to defer the honour of his viſit to another 
time; but the nobleman, regarding his requeſt as 
an inſult, burſt open the door, and ruſhed up ſtairs. 
The artiſt, hearing a noiſe, went out of his room 
in a rage; and meeting his Lordſhip, puſhed him, 
with great violence, down the ſtair-caſe. Imme- 
diately reflefting, however, on the danger he had 
incurred by his impetuoſity, he eſcaped from the 
tumult he had raiſed, and flew to the King. The 
nobleman arrived at the palace very ſoon after him; 
and, having exhibited his complaint, Henry or- 
dered Holbein to aſk pardon for his offence. But 
the nobleman refuſed to accept an excuſe which he 
deemed greatly inadequate to the affront: upon 
which the King ſternly replied - My Lord, you 
have not now to do with Holbein, but with me. 
«© Whatever puniſhment you may contrive by way 
6 of revenge, ſhall aſſuredly be inflicted upon your - 
5 ſelf. Remember, pray, my Lord, that I can, 
e whenever I pleaſe, make Seven Lords of Seven 
C Plowmen; but I cannot make one Holbein of 
ce even Seven Lords.“ "NT 
We have already noticed the chief cauſes of the 

promotion of ſcience during the preſent important 
period of our hiſtory: to which may be added the 
conſiderable additions made to the two Univerſities, 
whoſe revenues fortunately eſcaped, as we have be- 
fore had occaſion to obſerve, the depredations of 
the Eighth Henry. That Monarch founded Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, and gave it ample en- 
dowments, Wolley founded Chriſt Church College 
in Oxtord, and intended to call it Cardinal College; 
| but 
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but upon his fall, which happened before he had | 


entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, the King ſeized all the 
revenues: he reſtored them, however, ſome time 
after, and only changed the name of the college; 
The Cardinal founded, in Oxford, the firſt Chair 
for teaching Greek; and this novelty rent that uni- 
verſity into violent factions, which frequently came 
to blows. The ſtudents divided themſelves into 
parties, which bore the names of Greeks and Tro- 
jans; and ſometimes fought with as great animoſity 
as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoftile nations. 
A new and more correct method of pronouncing 
Greek being introduced, it alſo divided the Grecians 
themſelves into parties; and it was remarked that 
the Catholics favoured the former pronunciation, 
the Proteſtants gave countenance to the new. 
Biſhop Gardiner employed the authority of the 
King and Council to ſuppreſs innovations in this 
particular, and to preſerve the corrupt ſound of the 
Greek Alphabet ſo little liberty was then allowed 
of any kind! The penalties inflicted on the new 
pronunciation were no leſs than whipping, degrada- 
tion, and expulſion; and the Biſhop declared that, 
rather than permit the liberty of innovating in the 
pronunciation of the Greek Alphabet, it were better 
that the language itſelf were totally baniſhed the 
Univerſities, The introduction of the Greek lan- 
guage-into Oxford excited the emulation of Cam- 
bridge. Wolſey had intended to enrich the library 
of his college at Oxford with copies of all the ma- 
nuſcripts that were .in the Vatican. The counte- 
nance thus given to letters by Henry and his mini- 
ſters contributed to render learning faſhionable in 
England. 

Sir Thomas White, in the year 1557, alſo en- 
dowed two colleges at Oxford, viz. Glouceſter Hall 
and St. John's. 

The beſt writer of this period was the juſtly cele- 

brated Sir Thomas More. He was deeply verſed 
In the elegant learning of the ancients, as his Epiſtles 
to Eraſmus ſufficiently teſtify. His Utopia—a kind 
of political romance, which gained him the higheſt 
reputation as an author—is an idea of a perfect 
republic, in an iſland ſuppoſed to be newly diſcovered 
in America. As this was the age of diſcoveries, it 
was taken for a true hiſtory by the learned Budzus, 
and others, who thought it highly expedient that 
miſſionaries ſhould be ſent to convert ſo wile a people 
to Chriſtianity. * Sir Thomas More,” ſays Mr. 
Warton, “is reverenced by poſterity, as the ſcholar 
© who taught that erudition which civilized his 
© country, and as the philoſopher who met the 
« horrors of the block with that fortitude which is 
ce equally free from oftentation and enthuſiaſm; as 
« the man whoſe genius overthrew the fabric of 
ce falſe learning, and whoſe amiable tranquillity of 


© temper triumphed over the malice and injuſtice 


ce of tyranny.' 


It muſt not be forgotten, that the viſit of Eraſmus 


to this country, and his ſhort reſidence in it, contri- 
buted, in no ſmall degree, to the promotion both of 
claſſical and theological knowledge, We find in 
his work, particularly his Colloquies and Epiſtles, 
a-more juſt and agreeable Picture of his own times 
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than is to be met with in any other author. His 


| Morie Encomium, which will ever be admired for 


the trueſt wit and humour, affords an ample proot 
of his genius. He was Margaret Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Cambridge, Greek Profeſſor at Oxford 


and Cambridge, and Miniſter of Aldington in Kent: 
The lectures he read, and the emulation he excited, 
notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition which was 


raiſed againſt him, juſtly entitle him to a diſtinguiſhed 


place among the benefactors +» Engliſh literature. 

As to Natural Philoſophy, the time for improve- 
ment in that branch of knowledge was not yet ar- 
rived, Men were ſtill contented with thoſe feeble 
rays of ſcience which ſhed their faint light over 
former ages. There were, indeed, ſome perſons 
whom Leland, Bale, and Pits, have dignified with 
the name of Philoſophers, and have characterized 
as eminent mathematicians and aſtronomers. But, 
where are their inventions, experiments, and diſco- 
veries? No valuable proofs are to be met with, 
either of their genius or induſtry, 

Poetry ſtill continued to be cultivated with dili- 
gence, and not wholly without ſucceſs. John 
Skelton, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth, is applauded by 
Eraſmus, as a claſſical ſcholar: and, though the 
generality of his poems are polluted by obſcene 
wit and low ſcurrility, yet his Elegiacs demonſtrate 
that, had his tafte not been vitiated by his propen- 
ſity to the ridiculous, he might have ſhone among 
the firſt writers of Latin poetry in England at the 
general reſtoration of literature. 

But Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was a poet 
of a much ſuperior caſt, This accompliſhed noble- 
man led the way to great improvements in Engliſh 
poetry, by a happy imitation of Petrarch, and other 
Italian poets who had excelled in the pathos and 
propriety with which they had painted the anxieties 
of Love. His poems were in high reputation 
among his contemporaries, and continued, for many 
years, to receive the warmeſt commendations from 
various writers; though, in proceſs of time, the 
greateſt part of them became antiquated and for- 
gotten. Surrey's ſonnets are, in general, free from 
that metaphyſical caſt by which the Italian poets, 
and Petrarch in particular, were diſtinguiſhed. His 
ſentiments are chiefly natural and unaffected. When 
he copies his favourite Petrarch, it is in Petrarch's 
beſt manner, when that heavenly poet condeſcended 
to quit his Platonic ſublimities for tenderneſs, ſim- 
plicity, and nature. Some of the ſtanzas of Lord 
Surrey approach to the eaſe and gallantry of Waller 
and exhibit ſpecimens of correct verſiſication, po- 
liſhed language, and muſical modulation, His 
talents were adapted to deſcriptive poetry, and the 
repreſentations of rural imagery, Nor was he merely 


a poet of idleneſs and gallantry, for both nature and 


ſtudy had capacitated him for riſing to the more 
ſolid and laborious parts of literature. The ſecond 
and fourth books of Virgil's Eneid were tranſlated 
by him into blank verſe; and it is remarkable that 
this tranſlation 1s the firſt compoſition in blank verſe 
that occurs in the Engliſh language. 

Another poet of this period was Sir Thomas 


Wyat, 
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Wyat, the elder; whoſe poems are more diſtinguiſh- 
ed by good ſenſe, ſatire, and juſt .obſervations of 
life, than by ſtrength of imagination. Like Surrey, 
he was an imitator of Petrarch: but then his imi- 
tation betrayed a ſervility to which Surrey was a 
ftranger; and he ſometimes deigned to become a 
mere tranſlator of the Italian poets, from whoſe ca- 
pricious and over-ſtrained invention he learned to 
torture the paſſion of love by intricate compariſons 
and unnatural alluſiohs. Occaſionally, however, 
he has ſtrokes of nature and ſimplicity; but theſe 
do not conſtitute the uſual characteriſtics of his poe- 
try. Sir Thomas Wyat appears in the moſt pleaſ- 
ing light, when he diſplays the felicity of retire- 
ment, and attacks the follies, vanities, and vices, of 
a court: this he hath done with the indignation of 
a philoſopher, and the freedom and pleaſantry of 
Horace. 

In Tottel's collection of the poetical writings of 
this period, is found the firſt example that is known 
in our language of the pure and unmixed Paſtoral. 
It is an example, likewiſe, of extraordinary merit: 
in point of numbers, elegance of rural alluſions, and 
ſimplicity of imagery, it exceeds every thing of the 
ſame kind in Spenſer, The ſame collection affords 
one of the earlieſt inſtances of the pointed Engliſh 
E pigram, which is aſcribed, with ſome degree of pro- 
bability, to the pen of Sir Thomas More. Seve- 
ral poems, chiefly the performances of his early years, 
were written by Sir Thomas, in his native tongue: 
they are now become obſolete, and are not recom- 
mended by any ſtriking excellence. 

Mr. Warton, in his excellent IIiſtory of Engliſh 
Poetry, mentions one Nicholas Giimoald, a name 
which had hitherto been wholly unknown in the poe- 
tical annals of our country, He lived in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth; was an eminent claſſical ſcho- 
lar; and wrote a Latin tragedy, which was probably 
acted at Merton College, Oxford, of which he was 


a fellow. He was the next poet aiter the Earl of 


Surrey who wrote in blank verſe; to which he 
gave additional ſtrength, elegance, and modulation, 
Amidſt many inſtances of thoſe diſſonances and aſpe- 
rities which ſtill adhered to the general ſtate of our 
diction, he often approaches, in the diſpoſition and 
conduct of his cadences, to the legitimate ſtruc- 
ture of blank verſe, as it has ſince been improved 
and perfected. Grimoald wrote likewiſe in rhime; 
in which reſpect he is inferior to none of his contem- 
poraries, for a maſterly choice of chaſte expreſſion, 
and the conciſe elegances of Didactic verſiſication. 
Some of the couplets, in one of his productions, 
have the triteneſs which marks the modern ſtile of 
ſententiovs pcetry. 

John Heywood, commonly called the Epigram- 
matiſt, lived at this period: his epigrams, which 
are ſix hundred in number, diſplay the groſs vulga- 
rity of our anceſtors, both in writing and converſa- 
tion. Heywood's beſt and moſt laboured perform- 
ance 15 the © Spider and the Flie,” which 1s a very 
long poem in the octavo ſtanza, and burleſque ſtile; 
but he has blended the grave and comic paſſages ſo 
intimately together, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to tell 
when he means to be ſerious, and when to be witty. 
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The celebrated poem o of © The Notte Browne 
* Mayde,” was probably a production of the pre- 
ſent period, though a much higher degree of anti- 
quity has been aff ned it. Prior, ſeventy years ago, 
ſuppoſed it to be then three centuries old; but this 
was a haſty conjecture, founded upon his ignorance 
of our ancient poetry. It was firſt printed in 1521; 
and it is evident, from it's language, that it could 
not have been written earlier than the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century. There is ſcarcely in the whole 
piece an obſolete word, or one which requires a gloſ- 
ſary. Many paſſages in Surrey and W yat are more 
difficult of comprehenſion; and, if any two ſtanzas 
are reduced to modern orthography, the appearance 
of ancient poetry will nearly vaniſh. 

Among the authors of this period, Margaret Ro- 
per, the favourite daughter of Sir Thomas More, 
holds diftinguiſhed place. Under ſuch a father ſhe 
had every poſſible advantage, in point of education; 
and Sir Thomas exerted all his talents, and called 
in every aſſiſtance, for the formation of her mind, 
He could not have a finer ſubject of inſtruttion; 
for ſhe poſſeſſed a ready wit, a quick conception, 
a tenacious memory, and a fertile imagination, 
With theſe endowments from the laviſh hand of Na- 
ture, her acquired improvements were equal to her 
father's moſt ſanguine hopes and wiſhes. Her com- 
poſitions were chiefly in the Latin tongue, in which 
ſhe wrote with no ſmall degree of elegance. Her 
deep knowledge of the Greek language was amply 
diſplayed in her tranſlating, from that into Latin, 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Euſebius. 

Some idea of the literary character and taſte of 
an age may be formed from the nature of it's pub- 
lications. The works printed during this period 
were extremely numerous; and among theſe, con- 
troverſial treatiſes and devotional writings held a 


principal place. Anaſtoniſhing number of law-books 


alfo iſſued from the preſs, The firſt Abridgment of 
the Statutes appeared 'in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and it was ſpeedily followed by other abridg- 
ments. Magna Charta was fo often reprinted, that 
it might naturally be ſuppoſed the Engliſh, at this 
period, were extremely vigilant in the preſervation 
of their liberties, did not the whole tenor of their 
conduct falſify the flattering appearance. 

Cur account of the eccleſiaſtical proceedings of 
this period muſt neceſſarily be brief, as they chiefly 
conſiſt of the violent ſtruggles between the adherents 
to the ancient faith and the partizans'of the new 
doctrines; which, from their intimate connection 
with the civil hiſtory of the times, have been al- 
ready noticed. The policy of Henry the Seventh, who 
was well aware pf rhe powerful influence of the 
Clergy, induced hun to live on terms of the ſtricteſt 
amity with the Church. The only eccleſiaſtical 
event of importance which occurred during his reign, 


was a regulation of Sanctuaries, which Henry ob- 
tained from the Pope ; who, to recompenſe himſelf 


for this indulgence, ſent Jaſper Pons, as his agent, 
to collect money from the Fngliſh for diſpenſations 


from going to the Jubilee at Rome. The reign of 


his ſucceſſor was more fertile. We have diſplayed the 
bigotted attachment of that Prince, at the com- 
mencement 
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mencement of his reign, to the ſuperſtitious tenets 
of the Romiſh Church; and have ſhewn from what 
a pollated ſource his oppoſition aroſe to thoſe 
maxims which he had ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported from 
his earlieſt years. On the firſt introduction of the 
new doctrines into England, Cardinal Wolſey, who 
was then inveſted with the legatine power, perſe- 
cuted ſuch as favoured them with unrelenting ani- 
moſity. Six men and one woman were condemned 
to the flames at Coventry, for having taught their 
children to repeat the Lord's Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Apoſtles Creed, in their 
native tongue; and many ſimilar ſeverities were 
exerciſed in different parts of the kingdom where 
the Reformation began to gain ground. 

Soon after the promotion of Cranmer to the 
Primacy, the rapacious ſpirit of Henry, whoſe reli- 
gious ſentiments were ever rendered ſubſervient to 
his intereſt, led him to a minute inveſtigation of the 
vicious conduct of the Clergy, in order to find a 
plauſive pretext for the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, 
and other religious houſes. The conſequences of 
that inveſtigation, and the conſequent abolition of 
convents, we have already exhibited in a juſt point 
of view; beneficial in their effects, but proceeding 
from the worſt of motives. 

In the year 1536, after long debates, a ſet of 
religious articles were eſtabliſned by Parliament, 
ordaining Biſhops to inſtruct the people in the Bible 
and the Creed; and to condemn all doctrines that 
were declared heretical by the firſt four Councils of 
the Church, viz. thoſe of Nice, Conſtantinople, 
Epheſus, and Calcedon; acknowledging Baptiſm 
to be a divine inſtitution, and condemning the doc- 
trines of the Anabaptiſts and Pelagians on that 
ſubject; limiting Penance to the articles of Contri- 
tion, Confeſſion, and Amendment, as neceſſary to 
falvation; and declaring Abſolution pronounced by 
the Prieſt to be as effetual as by God himſelf. 


The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was alſo con- 


firmed; and Juſtification defined to be a perfect 
renewal in Chriſt, the fruit of the Chriſtian virtues 


operating both outwardly and inwardly. Images 


were recommended in churches, as helps to devo- 
tion. The people were exhorted to honour the ſaints, 
as perſons in glory; to praiſe God for them, to 
imitate their virtues, and ſolicit their interceſſion at 
the throne of grace. They were ordered to retain 
certain ſymbols, as containing myſtical ſignifica- 
tions, and ſerving to lift up the mind to God—ſuch 
as the Prieſts Veſtments—the ceremony of ſprinkling 
Holy W ater, to remind us of our baptiſm, and the 
blood of Chriſt—of giving Holy Bread, in ſign of 
an union with Chriſt, and in remembrance of the 
Sacrament—of carrying Candles on Candlemas-day, 
in alluſion to Chriſt as the ſpiritual hght—giving 
Aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, in token of penance and 
mortality—bearing Palms on Palm-Sunday, there- 
by ſhewing a deſire to receive Chriſt in our, hearts, 


as he entered into Jeruſalem—creeping to the Crols, 


kiſſing it, and ſetting up the Sepulchre on Good- 
Friday, in token of humility, and in remembrance 
of his death—of hallowing the Font, together with 
E xorciſms and BenediQtiong—recommending Pray- 
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ers for Departed Souls as good and charitable; but, 
as the Scripture did not aſcertain the pains they ſuf- 
fered, or the place of their confinement, the people 
were enjoined to remit them wholly to God's mercy, 
and to reject the notion of their deliverance from 
Purgatory by the Pope's pardons, by maſſes ſaid in 
particular places, or before certain images. Theſe 
articles were publiſhed, with a preface, by Henry 
himſelf; and the Emperor made them the baſis of 


the famous Interim which he granted in favour of 


the German Proteſtants, 

Henry the Eighth was reſolved to be abſolute 
both in church and ſtate. He had formed a religion 
of his own; and perſecuted both Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants, at leaſt ſuch of them as refuſed to conform 
with his opinions, notwithſtanding the remanſtrances 
of Melancthon, who by letters exhorted him to a 


greater conſiſtency in his doctrines and conduct. 


There was not one perſon in his dominions who 
durſt openly diſſent from his ſyſtem, except Cran-- 
mer; and we have aleady obſerved, in the civil 
hiſtory, that this prelate was ſcreened from deſtruc- 
tion by the perſonal affection of Henry. 

After the fall of Cromwell, the Primate was 
obliged to proceed with great circumſpection; and 
reſolved to defend the Proteſtants by gradually 
ſapping the foundations of the Romiſh religion. 


He called a convocation in London, to conſult on 


the beſt means of putting a ſtop to the perſecution, 
and of reforming the Clergy, He recommended 
a reviſion of the laws and canons enacted againſt 
ſimony, perjury, blaſphemy, and other crimes 
and propoſed a tranſlation of the Bible, which was 
actually printed by Grafton, and publiſhed by the 
King's authority. He likewiſe, with Henry's per- 
miſſion, decreed that the uſe of tapers, ſilk veſt- 
ments, and other ornaments. for images, ſhould be 
aboliſhed; thar a chapter of the New Teſtament 
ſhould be read in every pariſh morning and evening; 


that the miſſals, and other religious books, ſhould 


be examined and corrected; and all feigned legends, 
ſuperſtitious oraiſons, collects, reſponſes, and names 
of ſaints not mentioned in Scripture, be expunged. 


The King afterwards granted a commiſſion to a 


ſelect number of the convocation, to draw up a de- 
claration of the Chriſtian doctrine, for the neceſſary 
erudition of a Chriſtian man. This performance 
contained the declaration of Faith, the Creed, the 
Seven Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, an article of Free 
Will, an article of Juſtification, an article of Good 
Works, and another of Prayer for Departed Souls. 


Though Henry allowed an Engliſh tranſlation | 


of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to 
keep the Maſs in Latin: but he was at laſt prevailed 
on to permit that the Litany, a; conſiderable part 
of the ſervice, ſhould be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue; and by this innovation, as well as by the 
indulgences we have mentioned above, he excited 
anew the hopes of the Reformers, who had been 
ſomewhat diſcouraged by the ſevere law of the Six 
Articles. One petition of the new Litany was a 
prayer to ſave us from the tyranny of the Biſhop of 
Rome, and from all his deteftable enormities. Cranmer 
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employed his credit to draw Henry into farther | 


innovations; and he took advantage of Gardiner's 
ablence, who was ſent on an embaſly to the Em- 
peror: but Gardiner having written to the King, 
that, if he carried nis oppoſition againſt the Catholic 
religion to greater extremities, Charles threatened 
to break off all commerce with him, the ſucceſs of 
Cranmer's projects was for ſome time retarded. 

Towards the concluſion of his reign, Henry's 
arbitrary diſpoſition became more violent and into- 
lerable. The Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, 
the Biſhop of London, and ſeveral other Prelates, 
were reduced to the neceſſity of making conveyances 
in his favour, of various manors belonging to their 
reſpective dioceſes, upon very ſlender conſidera- 
tions; and theſe deeds were confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, who at this period were always ready to 
ſanction by their approbation every robbery which 
the King choſe to commit. In the laſt year of his 
reign, the French Monarch ſent over the Admiral 
Annibault, with a propoſal for aboliſhing the Maſs 
in both kingdoms; and Henry was fo well pleated 
with the ſcheme, that he ordered Cranmer to draw 
up the form of a Communion, to be ſubſtituted in 
the room of it; but his death prevented it from 
being put in execution, 

In our hiſtory of the reign of Edward, we have 
ſhewn how favourable his acceſſion to the throne was 
to the progreſs of the Reformation. Cranmer now 
exerted his utmoſt influence, under the favour of the 
Protector, to aboliſh the remaining ſuperſtitions of 
the Romiſh Church. With that view he directed 
a book, written againſt the Corruptions of Popery, 
and publiſhed by Herman, Archbiſhop-FleQor of 
Cologne, to be tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed 
in London. This performance made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the minds of the people; which were 
farther enlightened by Marcart's Declaration of the 
Maſs, and the Paraphraſe of Eraſmus on the New 
Teſtament, which were carefully tranſlated and 
publiſhed for the general uſe of the nation. Glaſier, 
in a ſermon at St. Paul's Church, affirmed that the 
inſtitution of Lent was no more than a poſitive law; 
and other parts of the Popiſh worſhip were attacked 
by different preachers: but theſe were violently op- 
poſed by the inferior Clergy, who derived their 
ſubſiſtence from the fees they received by the 
ſacraments, and other ſacramentals; and chiefly by 
ſinging maſſes for the departed fouls of the poor, for 
which they charged two-pence per maſs. Theſe, 
therefore, were enemies to the Reformation, which 
would have deprived them of bread; and they were 
ſupported in their oppoſition by Bonner and Gar- 
diner. The former, indeed, ſoon retracted, and 
acquieſced in the new. regulations; but the latter 
was more high- ſpirited, and more ſteady, He re- 
preſented the peril of pe: petual innovations, and the 
neceſſity of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. © It is a dan- 
gerous thing,” ſaid he, © to uſe too much freedom 
ce in reſearches of this kind. If you cut the old 
canal, the water is apt to run farther than you 
ce have a mind to. If you indulge the humour of 
novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to people's de- 
mands, nor goveratheir indiſeretions at pleaſure,” 


For my part,” ſaid he, on another occaſion, ** my 
ſole concern is to manage the third and laſt act 
of my life with decency, and to make a hand- 
« {ome exit off the ſtage. Provided this point be 
ſecured, I am not ſolicitous about the reſt, 1 
am already by Nature condemned to death ; no 
man can give me a pardon from this ſentence, 
nor ſo much as procure me a reprieve. To ſpeak 
my mind, and to act as my conſcience directs, 
are two branches of liberty which I can never part 
with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and integrity in action, 
are entertaining qualities; they will ſtick by a 
man when every thing elſe takes it's leave, and I 
muſt not reſign them on any conſideration, The 
beſt of it is, if I do not throw them away myſelf, 
no man can force them from me; but, if I give 
thern up, then am I ruined by myſelf, and de- 
{cr ve to lote all my preferments.” This oppo- 
ſition of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of 
the Council; and he was ſent to the Fleet, where 
he was uſed with ſome ſeverity, and where he re- 
mained till after the ſeſſion of Parliament, when he 
was releaſed by an act of pardon. 

A prock: mation was iſſued by the Privy- Council, 
to indemnify all ſuch as had omitted to comply with 
the ſuperſtitious practices enforced by the regulations 
of the late reign: and. a ma. date was alſo directed 
to the Archbiihop of Canterbury, for a general ſup- 
preſſion of images; which was rigorouſly executed, 
though not without a dangerous oppoſition. A com- 
mittce of Biſhops and Divines having, in compliance 
with the ſuggeſtions of Cranmer, been appointed 
by the Council to compoſe a Liturgy, they proceed- 
cd, with a laudable moderation, in this delicate un- 
derizking: they retained as much of the ancient 
Mais as the principles of the Reformers would per- 
mit; they indulged nothing to the ſpirit of contra- 
diction, which ſo naturally takes place in all import- 
ant innovations; and they flattered themſelves that 
they had eſtabliſhed a ſervice in which every, deno- 
mination of Chriſtians might, without ſcruple, con- 
cur. The Maſs had been always celebrated in La- 
tin; a practice which might have been deemed ab- 
ſurd, had it not been found uſeful to the Clergy, by 
impieſſing the people with an idea of ſome myſte- 
rious, unknown virtue, in thoſe rites, and by checking 
ail their pretenſions to a familiar acquaintance with 
the religion they profeſſed. But as the Reformers 
wiſhed, in a certain degree, to encourage private 


cc 


judgment in the Laity, the tranſlation ofthe Liturgy, 


as well as of the Scriptures, into the vulgar tongue, 
ſeemed more conformable to the genius of their ſect; 
and this innovation, with the retrenching of prayers 
to ſaints, and of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, form- 
ed the chief difference between the old Maſs and the 
new Liturgy. The Parliament, in 1548, eſtabliſhed 
this form of worſhip in all the churches, and ordain- 
ed an uniformity to be obſerved in all the rites and 
Ceremonies. 

Another material a& was paſſed at the ſame gel. 
fon. The former Canons had eſtabliſhed the Celi- 
bacy of the Clergy; and, though this practice is 
uſually aſcribed to the policy of the Court of Rome 
—yho thought that the Eccleſiaſtics would be more 

devoted 
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devoted to their Spiritual Head, and leſs dependent 


on the civil magiſtrate, when freed from the power- 
ful tie of wives and children—yet was this inſtitu- 
tion much forwaided by the principles of ſuperſtition 
inherent in human nature. Thele principles had 
rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaſtiry ſo 
frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the 
eſtabliſhment of celibacy. And even this parlia- 
ment, though they enacted a law, permitcing the 


marriage of Prieſts, yet confeſs, in the preamble, 


« That 1t were better for Prieſts, and the Miniſters 
*« of the Church, to live chaſte, and without mar- 
© riage; and it were much to be wiſhed they would 
© of themſelves abſtain.” The inconveniences which 
had ar iſen from the enſorcement of Chaſtity, and the 
prohibition of Marriage, are the reaſons aſſigned for 
indulging a liberty in this particular. The idcas of 
Penance alſo were ſo much :<tained in other particu- 
lars, that an act of Parliament was paſſed, forbidding 
the uſe of fleſh- meat during Lent, and other times 
of abſtinence. 

About this period public diſputations were held 
atthe two Univerſities, concerning the Real Preſence 
in the Sacrament. The Lutherans affirmed, that 


in the Sacrament there was both the ſubſtance of the 


bread and wine, and Chriſt's body together. The 
Proteſtants of Switzerland taught, that the Sacra- 
ment was only an inſtitution, to commemorate the 
death and ſufferings of Chriſt, Martin Bucer be- 
lieved in the Real Preſence, though he thought the 
myſtery wholly inexplicable; and Calvin agreed with 
him in maintaining, that the body and blood of Chriſt 
were really preſent. Peter Martyr, lately ſettled at 


Oxford, publicly explained the Euchariſt in the 


Helvetian manner, and a tumult was raiſed on the 
occaſion. Diſputations were afterwards publicly held 
in the preſence of the King's commiſſioners. Cran- 
mer collected and publiſhed all the reaſons againſt 
the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; and was anſwered 
by Gardiner, under the title of Marcus Conſtantius. 
It was at this time that the Council began to depart 
from their uſual moderation, and to diſplay fome 
ſymptoms of that intolerant ſpirit which they had ſo 
loudly and fo juſtly reprobated in the Papiſts: they 
ordered the laws to be enforced againſt Anabaptiſts, 
and ſome other ſects eſtabliſhed in England, who 
broached doctrines both abſurd and blaſphemous. 
The fate of Joan Bocher we have noticed in the 
civil tranſactions of the reign of Edward. There was 
a ſect, called Goſpellers, who profeſſed the doctrine 
of Predeſtination ; from which they made ſuch infe- 
rences, that many people gave a full ſcope to their 
paſſions, under the notion of their being predeſtined 
to ſuch actions; ſo that impiety, and every act of deſ- 
peration, was frequently the conſequence of ſuch a 
belief. Luther altered his opinion concerning this 
tenet, and Melancthon condemned it in his writ- 
ings; but it was ſtill maintained by Calvin and 
Bucer. 

John-a-Laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, being expel- 
led his country by the rigours of the Catholics, ſet- 
tled, during ſome time, at Embden, in Eaſt-Friez- 
land, where he became preacher to a congregation 


of the reformed. Foreſeeing the perfecutions which 
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enſued, he removed to England, and brought his 
congregation with him, The Council, who re- 
Pf them as induſtrions, uſeful people, and de- 
fired to invite over others of the ſame character, not 
only gave them the Church of Auguſtine Friars 
for the exerciſe of their religion, but granted them 
a charter, by which they were crefted into a corpo- 
ration, conſiſting of a Superiateadant and four aſ- 
ſiſting Miniſters. This ccelcſiaſtical eftabliſiment 
was quite independent on the Church of Eng- 
land, and differed from it in force rites and cere- 
monies, 

Theſe differences among the Proteſtants afford- 
ed matter of triumph to the Catholics; who inſiſt- 
ed, that the moment men departed from the autho- 
rity of the Church, they loſt all criterion of truth 
and falſhood in matters of religion, and muſt be 
carried away by every new doctrine. The book of 
Common Prayer was now newly revited, and ſome 
rites and ceremonies, which had given offence, were 
omitted: the ſpeculative doctrines, which may be 
termed the Metaphyſics of the religion, were alſo 
reduced to forty-two articles. Theſe were intended 
to obviate farther diviſions and variations; and the 
compiling of them had been poſt poned till the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Liturgy, which was juſtly regarded 
as a more material object to the people. Candour 
compels us to remark, that one of the articles the 
eighteenth—exhibits a degree of preſumption, which 
the Reformers ſhould certainly have been ſtudious 
to avoid: it ſtrongly inculcates, that no Heathen, 


however eminent in merit or virtue, can eſcape an 


endleſs ſtate of the moſt exquiſite miſery; and even, 
that every one who preſumes to maintain thñat any 
Pagan can piu be ſaved, is himſeif expoſed to the 
penalty of eternal perdition, On this ſolemn and in- 
tricate ſubject, the inſufficiency of man's beſt abili- 
ties ſhould inſpire him with heſitation and miſtruſt; 
ſhould induce him to exert ſuch reaſon as he has re- 


_ ceived from Nature for his own happinels and ſalva- 


tion, and not for the aſſumption of a daring confi- 
dence on matters too profound for the ſhort line of 
human penetration to fathom. To conſign millions 
of our fellow- creatures to everlaſting toi ments for 
not embracing doctrines of which they are entirely 
ignorant, which they know not even by name, ap- 
pears, at leaſt to our circumſcribed facultie s, a mode 
of judgment ſo groſsly repugnant to the immutable 
principles of reaſon and juſtice, that the bate idea 
inſpires us with horror. | 
Towards the concluſion of the reign of Edward, 
the chiefs of the reformed religion were employed in 
deviſing proper rules and regulations for the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, and all things relating to the govern- 
ment of the Church. An act had paſſed, empower- 
ing the King to nominate two and thirty perſons for 
making a general reformation in the eccleſiaſtical 
laws; and, 1n 1 552, a commiſſion was given to eight. 
perſons to prepare the matter for the review of che 
two and thirty, that it might be compiled with greater 
facility. This work was chiefly compoſed by Cran- 
mer, and proves that he was the greateſt canoniſt then 
in England. Dr. Haddon, Univerſity-Orator at Cam- 
bridge, and Sir John Cheke, were 1 to tranſ- 
late 
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late it into the Latin language; a taſk which they 
performed with equal accuracy and elegance. It was 
digeſted into fiſty- one titles; and the thu ty-two com- 
miſſioners divided themſclves into four claſſes, in 
order to reviſe, correct, and bring it to perfection. 
They accordingly finiſhed the work, but the King 
died before it received the royal confirmation. 

The chief perſecutions during the reign of Mary 
we have already related. On her acceſſion to the 
throne, thoſe Biſhops who had been deprived of their 
ſees were reſtored; the Proteſtant Prelates were diſ- 
miſſed; and the Council iſſued a proclamation, for- 
bidding all perſons to preach or expound the Scrip- 
tures without the Queen's licence. The Papiſts, 


even before they were ſupported by any legal autho- 


rity, began to erect altars, and revive the ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies which had been aboliſhed in the latereign. 
We have ſeen, in the civil hiſtory, in what manner 
the ignorant and bigotted Mary re-eſtabliſhed the 
Catholic religion. After the ſuppreſſion of Wyat's 
rebellion, inſtructions were ſent to the Biſhops, en- 
Joining a viſitation of the Clergy, and a reſtoration of 
all the rites, ceremonies, and canons, of the Romiſh 
Church. 

A Convocation was ſummoned to meet, in the 
month of December 1553; the majority of which ſoon 
appeared to be obſequious to the will of Mary, in 
the implicit adoption of her religious ſentiments. An 
offer was very frankly made by the Romaniſts to 
diſpute concerning the points controverted between 
the two communions; and, as Tranſubſtantiation was 
the article which, of all others, they deemed the 


clcareſt, and founded on the molt irreſiſtible argu- 


ments, they choſe to try their ſtrength by defending 
it. The Proteſtants puſhed the diſpute as far as the 
clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit; 


and they fondly imagined that they had obtained ſome 


advantage, when, in the courſe of the debate, they 
obliged the Catholics to avow that, according to 
their doctrine, Chriſt had, in his Laſt Supper, held 
himſelf in his hand, and had ſwallowed and eaten 
himſelf. This triumph, however, was confined only 
to their own party: the Romaniſts maintained, that 
their champions had clearly gained the victory; that 
their adverſaries were blind and obſtinate Hetretics; 


that nothing but the moſt extreme depravity of heart 


could induce men to conteſt ſuch /e/-evident prin- 
ciples; and, that the ſevereſt puniſhments were due 
to their perverſe wickedneſs. So pleaſed were they 
with their fancied ſuperiority in this favourite point, 
that they ſoon after renewed the diſpute at Oxford; 
and, to ſhew that they feared no force of learning 
nor abilities, where reaſon was ſo evidently on their 
fide, they ſent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Rid- 
ley, under a guard, to try whether theſe renowned 
controverſialiſts could find any appearance of argu- 
ment to defend their baffled principles. The iſſue 
of the debate was very different from what it appear- 
ed to be a few years before, in a famous conference 
during the reign of Edward, 

Not ſatisfied with having overturned the Prote- 
ſtant Church, and having eſtabliſhed her own ſyſtem 
on it's ruins, Mary inſiſted that all her ſubjects ſhould 
conform to the ſame mode of worſhip which ſhe pre- 
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ferred ; ſhould profeſs their faith in the ſame creed 
which ſhe had approved; and abjure every practice 
or opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of 
them. Powers, altogether unknown in the Engliſh 
conſtitution, were veſted in certain perſons appointed 
to take cognizance of Hereſy; and they proceeded to 
exerciſe them with more than inquiſitorial ſeverity, 

The proſpect of danger, however, did not inti- 
midate the principal teachers of the Proteſtant doc. 
trines, who believed that they were contending for 


truths of the utmoſt conſequence to the happineſs of 


mankind : they boldly continued to avow their ſen- 
timents; and were condemned, as we have before 
ſhewn, to that cruel death which the Churchof Rome 
reſerves for it's enemies. This ſhocking puniſhment 
was inflicted with that barbarity which the rancour of 


falſe zeal alone can inſpire. The Engliſh, who are 
inferior in humanity to no people in Europe, and re- 


markable for the mildneſs of their public executions, 
beheld, with aſtoniſnment and horror, perfons who 
had filled the moſt reſpectable ſtations in their Church, 
and who were venerable on account of their age, their 
piety, and their learning, condemned to endure tor- 
ments to which even the moſt atrocious criminals 
were not ſubjected. 

This extreme rigour did not accompliſh the end 
at which Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude 
with which theſe martyrs for the Reformation ſub- 
mitted to their ſufferings; the heroic contempt of 
death expreſſed by perſons of every-rank, and age, 
and ſex; confirmed many more in the Proteſtant 
faith than the threats of their enraged perſecutors 
could frighten into apoſtacy. 

Thus the very means that were adopted to blight 
the fair plant of Reformation, only ſerved to invigo- 


rate it's root; enabling it toſhoot forth new branches; 


and to acquire a ſolidity of trunk that has not only 
withſtood che axe of Innovation, but is likely to ſur- 
vive the wreck of time. 

Before we cloſe the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this 
period, it may not be amiſs to take a curſory view 
of the effects which the promulgation of the new 
doctrines produced in Europe, and of their tendenc 
to reſtrain the power of the ſovereign Pontiffs with- 
in thoſe bounds which reaſon and religion had de 
fined. | | 

Luther had attacked the Papal Supremacy with 
weapons to which it had hithe:to been unaccuſtomed; 
and with an impetuoſity the more formidable, from 
being wholly unexpected. The time and manner of 
his attack concurred with a multitude of circum- 
ſtances, which we have before explained, in giving 


him immediate ſucceſs. The charm which had held 


mankind, for ſo many ages, faſt bound in the fetters 
of Prejudice, was diſpelled at once; the human mind, 
which had continued long as tame and paſſive as if 
it had been formed to believe whatever was taught, 
and to bear whatever was impoſed, rouzed of a ſud- 
den, and became inquiſitive, mutinous, and diſdain- 
ful of the yoke to which it had hitherto ſubmitted, 
T hat wonderful ferment and agitation of mind which, 
at this diſtance of time, appears unaccountable, or 
1s condemned as extravagant, was ſo general, that 
it mult have been excited by cauſes which were na- 
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tural, and of powerful efficacy. The kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, England, and Scotland, and 
almoſt one half of Germany, threw off their alle- 
giance to the Pope; aboliſhed his juriſdiction with- 
in their territories; and gave the ſanction of law to 
modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems of doctrine which 
were not only independent on, but hoſtile to, his 
power. Nor was this ſpirit of innovation confined 
to thoſe countries which openly revolted from the 
Pope: it ſpread through all Europe, and broke out 
in every part of it with various degrees of violence. 
It penetrated early into France; and it's progreſs 
was rapid. In that kingdom, the number of con- 
verts to the opinions of the Reformers was ſo great, 
their zeal ſo enterprizing, and the abilities of their 
leaders fo diſtinguiſhed, that they ſoon ventured to 
contend for ſuperiority with the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and were ſometimes on the point of obtaining it. 
In all the provinces of Germany which continued 


to acknowledge the Papal Supremacy, as well as 


in the Low Countries, the Proteſtant doctrines were 
ſecrerly taught; and had gained ſo many proſelytes, 
that they were ripe for revolt, and were reſtrained 
merely by the dread of their rulers from imitating 
the example of their neighbovrs, and aſſerting their 
independence. Even in Spain and in Italy, ſymp- 
toms of the ſame diſpoſition to ſhake off the yoke 
were manifeſt. The pretenſions of the Pope to in- 
fallible knowledge and ſupreme power were treated 
by many perſons of eminent learning and abilities 
with ſuch ſcorn, or impugned with ſuch vehemence, 
that the moſt vigilant attention of the civil magiſ- 
trate, the higheſt ſtrains of pontifical authority, and 
all the rigour of inquiſitorial juriſdiction, were re- 
quiſite to check and extinguiſh it. 

The defection of ſo many opulent and powerful 
kingdoms from the Papal See was a fatal blow to 
it's grandeur and power. It abridged the domi- 
nions of the Popes in extent; 1t diminiſhed their 
revenues; and left them fewer rewards to beſtow on 
the Eccleſiaſtics of various denominations, attached 
to them by vows of obedience as well as by ties 
of intereſt, and whom they employed as inſtruments 
to eſtabliſh or ſupport their uſurpations in every part 
of Europe. The countries, too, which now diſ- 
claimed their authority, were thoſe which formerly 
had been moſt devoted to it. The Empire of Su- 
perſtition, as an ingenious author of the preſent age 
has juſtly obſerved, differs from every other ſpecies 
of dominion; it's power is often greateſt, and moſt 
implicitly obeyed, inthe provinces moſt remote from 
the ſeat of government; while ſuch as are ſituated 
nearer to that, are more apt to diſcern the artifices 
by which it is upheld, or the impoſtures on which it 
is founded, The perſonal frailties or vices of the 
Popes; the errors, as well as corruption, of their ad- 


- miniſtration; the ambition, venality, and deceit, 


which reigned in their courts; fell immediately un- 
der the Eaten of the Italians, and could not 
fail of diminiſhing that reſpect which begets ſub- 
miſſion. But in Germany, England, and the more 
remote countries, theſe were either altogether un- 
known, or, being only known by report, made a 
lighter impreſſion, Their veneration for the Papal 
Yor. II. 


dignity increaſed with their diſtance from Rome; 
and that, added to their grofs ignorance, rendered 
them equally credulous and paſſive. In tracing the 
progreſs of the Papal domination, the boldeſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful inſtances of encroachment are to be 
found in Germany, and other countries diſtant from 
Italy. In theſe it's impoſitions were heavieſt, and 
it's exactions the molt rapacious; ſo that, in eſtimat- 
ing the diminution of power which the Court of 
Rome ſuffered in conſequence of the Reformation, 
not only the number, but the character, of the peo- 
ple who revolted; not only the gicat extent of terti- 
tory, but the extraordinary obſequiouſneſs of the 
ſubjects which it loſt; muſt be taken into the ac- 
count. ; 8 | 

Nor was it only by this defection of ſo many 
kingdoms and ſtates which the Reformation occa- 
ſioned, that it contributed to diminiſh the power 
of the Roman Pontiffs: it obliged them to adopt 
a different ſyſtem of conduct towards the nations 


which ſtil] continued to recognize their juriſdiction, 


and to govern them with new maxims, and with a 
milder ſpirit, The Reformation taught them, by a 
fatal example, what they ſeem not before to have ap- 
prehended. They became afraid of venturing upon 
any ſuch exertion of their authority as might alarm 
or exaſperate their ſubjects, and excite them to a 
new revolt. They ſaw a rival Church eſtabliſhed 
in many countries of Europe, the members of which 
were on the watch to obſerve any errors in their ad- 
miniſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They were 
ſenſible that the opinions adverſe to their power and 
uſurpations were not confined to their enemies alone, 
but had ſpread even among the people who {lull 
adhered to them. U pon all theſe accounts, it was 
no longer poſſible to lead or to govern their flock in 
the ſame manner as in thoſe dark and quiet ages 
when faith was implicit, when ſubmiſſion was unre- 
ſerved, and all tamely followed and obeyed the 
voice of their Shepherd. From the æra of the Re- 
formation, the Popes have ruled rather by addreſs 
and management than by authority. The ſtile of 
their decrees is the ſame, but the effect of them is 
different. Thoſe bulls and interdicts which, be- 
fore the Reformation, made the greateſt Princes 
tremble, have, ſince that period, been dilregarded 


or deſpiſed by the moſt inconſiderable. Thoſe. 


bold deciſions and acts of juriſdiction which, during 
many ages, not only paſſed uncenſured, but were 
revered as the awards of a ſacred Tribunal, would, 
ſince Luther's appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be 
deteſted by the other as impious and unjuſt. The 
policy of the Court of Rome has become as cautious, 
circumſpect, and timid, as it was once adventurous 
and violent; and, though their pretenſion to infal- 
libility, on which all their authority is founded, does 
not allow them to renounce any juriſdiction which 
they have at any time claimed or exerciſed, they 
find it expedient to ſuffer many of their prerogatives 
to lie dormant, and not to expoſe themſelves to the 
riſque of loſing that remainder of power which they 
{till enjoy, by i ill timed attempts towards the revival 
of obſolete Pretenſions. 
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Before the ſixteenth century, the Popes were the 
movers and directors of every conſiderable enter- 
prize: they were at the head of every great alliance; 
and, being conſidered as arbiters in the affairs of 
Chriſtendom, the Court of Rome was the centre of 
political negotiation and intrigue. From that time, 
the greateſt operations in Europe have been carried 
on independent of them; they have ſunk almoſt to 
a level with the other petty Princes of Italy; they 
continue to claim, though they dare not exerciſe, 
the ſame ſpiritual juriſdict ion; but hardly retain any 
ſhadow of the temporal power which they anciently 
poſſeſſed, | 

But, how fatal ſoever the Reformation may have 
been to the power of the Popes, 1t contributed to 
improve the Church of Rome both in ſcience and 
in morals. The deſire of equalling the Reformers 
in thoſe talents which had procured them reſpect; the 
neceſſity of acquiring the knowledge requiſite for de- 
fending their own tenets, or refuting the arguments 
of their opponents; together with the emulation 


natural between two rival Churches; engaged the 


Roman Catholic Clergy to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of uſeful ſcience, which they cultivated with 
ſuch aſſiduity and ſucceſs, that they have gradually 
become as eminent in literature as they were, in ſome 
periods, infamous for ignorance. The ſame principle 
occaſioned a change no leſs conſiderable in the 
morals of the Romiſh Clergy. Various cauſes, which 
we have before enumerated, had concurred in intro- 
ducing great irregularity, and even diſſolution of 
manners, among the Popiſh Clergy. Luther and 
his adherents began their attack on the Church with 
ſuch vehement invectives againſt theſe, that, in order 
to remove the ſcandal, and filence their declama- 
tions, greater decency of conduct became neceſſary. 
The Reformers themſelves were ſo eminent, not only 
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for the purity, but even auſterity of their manners; 
and had acquired ſuch reputation among the people 
on that account, that the Roman Catholic Clergy 
mult have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not en- 
deavoured to conform, in ſome meaſure, to their 
ſtandard. They knew that all their actions fell. under 
the ſevere inſpection of the Proteſtants, whom en- 
mity and emulation prompted to obſerve every vice, 
or even impropriety, in their conduct; to cenſure 
them without indulgence, and to expoſe them with- 
out mercy. This rendered them, of courſe, not 
only cautious to avoid ſuch enormities as might give 
offence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues which 
might merit praiſe. In Spain and Portugal, where 
the tyrannical juriſdiction of the Inquiſition cruſhed 
the Proteſtant faith as ſoon as it appeared, the ſpirit 
of Popery continues invariable; Science has made 
ſmall progreſs, and the character of Eccleſiaſtics has 
undergone little change. But, in thoſe countries 
where the members of the two Churches have ming- 
led freely with each other, or have carried on any 
conſiderable intercourſe, either comntercial or lite- 
rary, an extraordinary alteration in the ideas, as well 
as in the morals, of the Popiſh Eccleſiaſtics, is ma- 
nifeſt. In France, the manners of the Dignitaries 
and ſecular Clergy have become decent and exem- 
plary in an high degree; many of them have been 
diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſhments and vir- 
tues which can adorn their profeſſion; and differ 
greatly from their predeceſſors before the Reforma- 
tion, both in their maxims and in their conduct. 

Thus the beneficial influences of the Reformation 
have been more extenſive than they appear on a ſu- 
perficial view; and this great diviſion in the Chriſ- 
tian Church hath contributed, in ſome meaſure, to 
increaſe purity of manners, to diffuſe ſcience, and 
to inſpire humanity, 
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Parliament had been aſſembled ſome 
days before the death of Mary; and, 
when that event was notified to them by 
Heathe, Archbiſhop of York, who was 
then Chancellor, ſcarcely a ſingle expreſſion of re- 
gret was uttered for the loſs of a Princeſs who had 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the unfortunate 
talent of incurring univerſal deteſtation: on the con- 
trary, both Houſes immediately reſounded with the 
Joyful acclamations of“ God ſave Queen Eliza- 


t beth! May her reign prove long and happy!“ 


And her proclamatioh was received by the people 
with teſtimonies of joy ſtill louder and more ge- 
en | | | 
Elizabeth was at Hatfield when ſhe heard of her 
ſiſter's death; from whence, in a few days, ſhe re- 
moved ro London. On her entrance into the 
Tower, the contraft between her preſent ſituation 
and that to which ſhe had been reduced ſome years 
before, when ſhe was conducted to the ſame place 
as a ſtate- criminal, ſtruck her fo forcibly, that ſhe 
fell on her knees; and returned her moſt grateful 
thanks to the Supreme Being for his divine inter- 
poſition in delivering her from the perſecution of 
her enemies: a deliverance, ſhe ſaid, no leſs mira- 
culous than that which Daniel had received from the 
den of lions. Thoſe pure ſentiments of religion 
which inſpire us with a juſt ſenſe of gratitude to 
our Creator, never fail to fill the boſom they in- 
habit with charity to mankind. Hence Elizabeth 
was induced to conſign to oblivion all paſt offences, 
and to receive with affability even thoſe who had 
diſplayed an inveterate hatied to her perſon. Sir 
Harry Bennifield himſelf, to whoſe cuſtody ſhe had 
been committed, and who had treated her with 
unbecoming ſeverity, never experienced, during the 
whole courſe of her reign, the ſmalleſt effects of 
Vor. II. 


her reſentment.,, Yet, t though ſhe had courage to 
forgive, ſhe had ſenſe to diſcriminate: ſhe accord- 
ingly made a neceſſary diſtinction between thoſe 
who had only perſecuted herſelf, and ſuch as had 
perſecuted the nation. When the Biſhops came 
in a body to pay their reſpects to her, ſhe afforded 
a gracious reception to them all; except to Bonner, 
from whom ſhe turned her eyes with diſguſt, as 


was therefore a juſt object of horror to every heart 
ſuſceptible of humanity. 

When ſhe had made the neceſſary arrangements 
in her domeſtic affairs, Elizabeth notified to foreign 
courts her ſiſter's death, and her own acceſſion. She 
ſent Lord Cobham to the Low Countries; where 
Philip then reſided; and ſhe wrote to that Monarch, 
expreſſing her gratitude for his paſt attention to her 

' fafety, and her earneſt wiſhes to preſerve that friend- 
ſhip which happily ſubſiſted between them. The 
crafty and politic Philip, who was never known to 
do an act of apparent generoſity without ſome in- 
tereſted object in view, had long foreſeen this 
event; and ſtill hoped, by the means of Elizabeth, 
to obtain that dominion over England of which he 
had failed in eſpouſing Mary. He therefore ſent 
immediate orders to the Duke of Feria, his Am- 
baſſador at London, to make propoſals of mar- 
riage to the Queen; and he offered to procure from 
Rome a diſpenſation for that purpoſe. But, ex- 
cluſive of Elizabeth's natural love of independence, 
which alone would have induced her to reject the 
propoſals of Philip, there exiſted a variety of mo- 
tives to render their acceptance impoſſible. The 
extreme averſion of the nation to. the Spaniſh 
alliance had been ſufficiently demonſtrated during 
the preceding reign; and Elizabeth was ſenſible 

| that ſhe was herſelf indebted, in a great degree, for 
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the popularity ſhe now evjoyed, to the firm hopes 
which the people entertained of being wholly freed, 
through her; from the danger of foreign ſubjection. 
She could not but perceive, too, that her affinity 
with Philip was exactly ſimilar to that of her father 
with Catharine of Arragon; and that her marriage 
with that Monarch would be equivalent to an ac- 
knowledgmenr of her own illegitimacy, and conſe- 
quent incapacity of tucceeding to the throne. But, 
though ſhe was thus irreſiſtibly urged to refuſe her 
conſent to a matrimonial engagement with Philip, 
the deemed it prudent, in the preſent ſituation of. 
ber kingdom, not to offend him by an abrupt de- 
ciuration of her ſentiments; and her anſwer was 
accordingly couched in ſuch artful and evaſive terms, 
that he ſtill retained his hopes ſo far as to fend a 
meſſenger to Rome, with orders to folicit the dif- 
penfation, | 

The Queen, too, had, on her ſiſter's death, written 
to Sir Edward Carne, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at 
Rome, to notify her accefiion to the Pope; bur the 
pride and temerity of Paul the Fourth ſoon com- 
peiled her to the adoption of other mcaſures than 
thoſe which her prudence. and caution had led her 
to embrace, That haughty Pontiff told Carne, 
that England was a fief of the Holy See; and that 
Elizabeth was very raſh in having dared to aſſurne, 
without his orders or conſent, the title and authority 
of Queen: that her illegitimacy rendered it itn- 
poſſible for her to inherit that kingdom; nor could 
he annul the ſentence pronounced by Clement 
the Seventh, and Paul the Third, with regard to 
the marriage of Henry: that, were he to proceed 
with rigour, he ſhould puniſh this criminal invaſion 
of his rights, by rejecting all her applications; but, 
being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, 
he would ſtill keep the door of Grace open to her: 
and thar, if ſhe would renounce all pretenſions to 
the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, ſhe 
ſhould experience the utmoſt lenity compatible 
with the dignity of the Apoſtolic See. When this 
anſwer was reported to Elizabeth, ſhe could not 
refrain from expreſſing her aſtoniſhment at the in- 
ſolence of Paul; and, having recalled her Am- 
baſſador, determined to purſue, unawed by the 
impotent menaces of an upſtart Prieft, ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhe deemed moſt conducive to the welfare 
and intereſts of the nation. 

That ſhe might not drive the partizans of the 


Catholic religion to deſpair, ſhe had retained eleven. 


of her fiſter's Counſellors; but, in order to balance 
their influence and authority, ſhe added eight more, 
who were known to favour the doctrines of the Re- 
ſormation. Theſe were the Marquis of North- 
ampton; the Earl of Bedford; Sir Thomas Parry; 
Sir Edward Rogers; Sir Ambroſe Cave; Sit Francis 
Knolles; Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe created 
Lord-keeper; and Sir William Cecil, Secretary of 
State. With theſe Counſellors, but particularly 
with Cecil, ſhe held frequent deliberations on the 


expediency of reſtoring the Proteſtant religion, and 


the means of executing that important enterprize. 
'The interference of foreign powers, eſpecially of 
the bigotted Philip, had appeared to hef a juſt 
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object of apprehenſion; but her fears on that head 
were ſpeedily removed by the ſuggeſtions of Cecil, 
who obſerved to her, that the Kings of France and 
Spain, from the contrariety of their interefts, would 
neceſſarily continue to live in a Rate of rivalſhip; 
and that the enmity of the one would, conſequently, 
ſecure to her the friendſhip of the other. As to 
her own ſubjects, he remarked, that they , had of 
late been ſo rauch accuſtomed to pay implicit ſub. 
miſſion to their Sovereign in the article of religion, 
that ſhe need not fear to experience any material 
oppoſition from them. Beſides, he faid, it would 
be eaſy for her, by beſtowing on Proteſtants all 
preferment in civil offices and the militia, the 
church and the univerſities, both to enſure her owr: 
authority, and to render her religion entirely pre- 
dominant. | 

Theſe repreſentations determined Elizabeth to 
introduce that mode of worſhip which, as well 
from education as from intereſt, ſhe was inclined to 
encourage. But ſhe prudently reſolved to avoid 
the errors of her ſiſter, by reſtraining the bigots of 
her party within proper bounds, and by proceeding 
in the grand taſk of yeformation by gradual and 
ſecure ſteps. She deemed it requiſite, however, 
ſo far to promulgate her ſentiments, that the Pro- 
teſtants might be reſcued from that ſtate of de- 


preſſion in which the ſanguinary perſecutions of the 


preceding reign had involved them. For this pur- 
poſe, ſhe immediately recalled all the exiles, and 
releaſed ſuch as had been impriſoned on account of 
religion. Keylin relates a pleaſantry of one Rains- 
ford on this occaſion; who told the Queen that ke - 
had a petition to preſent in behalf of ſome other 
priſoners, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
She readily replied, that it behoved her firſt to 
conſult the priſoners themſelves, and to learn of 
them whether they deſired that liberty which he 
demanded for them. 

In purſuit of that prudent ſyſtem of moderation 
which ſhe had adopted, Elizabeth proceeded to 
ſome exertions of the royal prerogative which were 
authorized by the cuſtom of that age. Finding 
that the Proteftant teachers, irritated by perſecu- 
tion, gave a looſe to the fury of their zeal againſt 
the Catholics, which naturally incurred replies 
equally warm and acrimonious, ſhe publiſhed a 
proclamation, by which ſhe inhibited all preaching 
without a ſpecial licence; and, though fhe diſ- 
penſed with theſe orders in favour of ſome preach- 
ers of her own ſect, ſhe took care that they ſhould 
be the moſt calm and moderate of the party. At 
the ſame time, ſhe ſo far ſuſpended the laws, as 
to order a great part of the ſervice the Litany, 


the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Goſpels 


to be read in Engliſh. And, having firſt publiſhed 
injunctions that all the Churches ſhould conform 
themſelves to the practice of her own Chapel, ſhe 
forbade the hoſte to be any more elevated in her 
preſence: an innovation which implied the moſt 

material conſequences. | | 
The Biſhops now plainly foreſaw that a revolu- 
tion in religion would infallibly take place; and 
they therefore all refuſed to officiate at her corona- 
tion, 
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tion, except the Biſhop of Carliſle, who chearfully 
performed the ceremony. When ſhe was con- 
ducted through the ſtreets of London; amidſt the 
joyful acclamations of her ſubjects, a Boy; who 
perſonated Truth, was let down from one of the 
triumphal arches, and preſented to her a copy of 
the-Bible; which ſhe received with the moſt gra- 
cious deportment, placing it next her boſom, and 
declaring that, amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies of 
their attachment which the citizens had that day 
given her, this preſent was by far the moſt pre- 
cious, and the moſt acceptable. Such were the 
innocent aitifices by which this youthful Princeſs— 
for ſhe was but twenty-five years of age—ſought to 
inſinuate herſelf into the affeftions of her people. 

A Parliament had been ſummoned to aſſemble 
on the twenty-fifth of January 1559; and, as the 
elections had gone entirely againſt the Catholics, 
the Houſes met in a diſpoſition to gratify the 
Queen in every particular which ſhe could deſire of 
them. But theſe elections, it is neceſſary to re. 
mark, had been greatly ſwayed by the unconſtitu- 
tional interference of the Court, who nominated 
five candidates to each borough, and three to each 
county; and, by the Sheriff's authority, the mem- 
bers were choſen from among theſe candidates. 
We muſt not, however, judge of this violent exer- 
tion of power according to our preſent ideas; but 
ſhould recollect that the royal prerogative was, at 
this time, imperfectly defined; and had, indeed, 
been long too ſucceſsfully oppoſed to thoſe feeble 
barriers which the laws had raiſed up againſt the 
encroachments of the Crown. 

The Parliament began the ſeſſion wich an unani- 
mous declaration, © 1 hat Queen Elizabeth was, 
© and ought to be, as well by the word of God as 
ce the common aud ſtatute laws of the realm, the 
tc lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the Crown, 


« jawfully deſcended from the blood- royal, accor- 


% ding to the order of ſucceſſion ſettled in the 
« thirty-fifth of Henry the Eighth.” This act of 


recognition was probably dictated by the Queen 


herſelf, and her miniſters. No mention was made 
in it of that law by which the Parliament had ex- 
cluded both Mary and Elizabeth; as Bacon juſtly 
deemed it imprudent to expreſs even a doubt of the 
Queen's legitimacy, and indecent to caſt reflections 
on the memory cf her ſiſter. 

In order to ſound the diſpoſition of Parliament 
on matters of religion, a bill was preſented for the 
ſuppreſſion of monaſteries lately erected, and the 
reſtoration of the tenths and firſt-fruits to the Queen. 
This point being carried, though not without much 
difficulty, a bill was next introduced to annex the 
ſupremacy to the Crown; and, though the Queen 
was there denominated Governe/s—not Head. of the 
Church, it conveyed the ſame extenſive power 


which, under the latter title, had been exerciſed by 


her father and brother. All the Biſhops who were 
preſent in the Upper Houſe ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed 
this law; but, though their ſuperior learning gave 
them an advantage in the courſe of debate, it ex- 
tended no farther, for the majority of both Houſes 
was decidedly againſt them. By this act, the Crown, 


ö 


without the concutrence either of the Parliament or 
of the Convocation, was veſted with the whole 


ſpiritual power; might repreſs all hereſies, eſtabliſh 


or repeal all canons, alter every point of diſcipline; 
and ordain or aboliſh any religious rite or ceremony; 
In determining hereſy, the Sovereign was only 
limited to thoſe doctrines which the Scriptures had 
decided to be heretical, or elſe had been adjudged 
ſuch by the firſt four zeneral Councils, or by any 
general Council which followed the Scripture as 


their rule; or to ſuch other doctrines as ſhould 


hereafter be denominated Hereſy by the-Parliament 
and the Convocation. In order to Exvrciſe this 
authority, the Queen, by a clauſe of the act, was 
empowered to name commiſſioners, either Laymen 
or Clergymen, as ſhe ſhould think proper; and on 
this clauſe was afterwards founded the Court of 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, which affiimed ſuch 
ample diſcretionary powers as were wholly irrecon- 
cileable to the ſpirit of the conſtitution. 

Whoever refuſed to take an oath, acknowledging 
the Queen's ſupremacy, was incapacitated from 
holding any office. W hoever denied the ſupremacy; 
or attem̃pted to deprive the Queen of that preroga- 
tive, forfeited, for the firſt offence, all his goods and 
chattels; for the ſecond, was ſubjected to the pe- 
nalty of a premunire; but the third .offence was 
declared treaſon, Theſe puniſhments; however 
ſevere, were leſs rigorous than thoſe which were 
formerly—during the reigns of Henry the Eighth 
and his ſon Edward—inflicted in ſimilar caſes. 

A law was paſſed, confirming all the ſtatutes 
enacted in King Edward's time with regard to re- 
ligion; the nomination of Biſhops was given to 
the Crown, without any election of the Chapters; 
the Queen was empowered, on the vacancy -of 
any See, to ſeize all the temporalities, and to beſtow 
on the Biſhop-Ele&t an equivalent in the impropri- 
ations belonging to the Crown: this pretended 
equivalent was commonly much inferior in value. 
And thus the Queen, amidſt all her concern for 
religion, followed the example of all the preceding 
reformers, in committing depredations i on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues. 

The Biſhops; ahd all incumbents, were prohi- 
bited from alienating their revenues, and from 
letting leaſes of longer than twenty-one years, or 
three lives. This law ſeemed to be intended as a 
ſecurity of church-property; but; as an exception 
was left in favour of the Crown, great abuſes ſtill 
prevailed. It was uſual for the Courtiers, during 
this reign, to make an agreement with a Biſhop or 
incumbent, and to procure a fictitious alienation to 


the Queen, who afterwards transferred the lands to 


the perſon agreed on. This method of pillaging 
the Church was not remedied till the commence- 
ment of the ſubſequent reign. 

A ſolemn and public diſputation was held during 
this ſeſſion, in preſence of Lord- keeper Bacon, be- 
tween the Proteſtant and Catholic Divines : but this 
terminated, like all former diſputations of a ſimilar 
nature, in favour of that church of which the So- 
vereign was a member; and the vanquiſhed party, 
as uſual, were treated with ſeverity, and committed 
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to piiſon. Emboldened by a victory which, from 
the inglorious manner of obtaining it, was, in fact, 
productive neither of honour or advantage, the 
Proteſtants ventured on the laſt and moſt important 
ſtep, and brought into Parliament a bill for aboliſh- 
ing the Maſs, and re-eſtabliſhing the Liturgy of 
King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as well 
againſt thoſe who departed from this mode of wor- 
ſhip, as againft thoſe who abſented themſelves from 
the church and the ſacraments: and thus, in one 
{effion, without any violence, tumult, or clamour, 
was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, at the 
very commencement of a reign, by the will of a 
young woman, whoſe title to the crown was by 
many thought liable to great objections, and whoſe 
youth and ſex had at this time rendered her an object 
of contempt to ſome of the chief powers on the 
continent. 

The Commons alſo made a ſacrifice to the Queen, 
more difficult in this age to obtain than any articles 
of faith: they voted a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the 
pound on land, and two ſhill:ngs and etght-pence 
on moveables, together with two fifteenths. But, 
though the Parliament ſhewed every poſſible mark 
of attention and reſpect to their Sovereign, Eliza- 

>eth did not pay equal deference to the requeſts of 
her ſubjects. On the concluſion of the ſeſſion, the 
Commons preſented an addreſs, coucked in the moſt 
reſpectful terms, entreating her to fix her choice of 
a huſband; when ſhe told the Sneaker that, as the 
application from the Houſe was conceived in general 
terms, only recommending marriage, without pre- 
tending to diiect her choice of a huſband, ſhe could 
not take offence at the addreſs, or regard it other- 
wiſe than as a new inſtance of their affectionate at- 
tachment to her: that any farther interpoſition on 
their part would have ill become either them to 
make, as ſubjects; or her to bear, as an independent 
Princeſs: that, even while ſhe was a private perſon, 
and expoſed to much danger, ſhe had always de- 
clined that engagement, which ſhe regarded as an 
incumbrance; mich more, at p preſent, would ſhe 
perſevere in this ſentiment, when the charge of a 
creat kingdom was commutted to her, and her lite 

ought to be entirely devoted to promoting the in- 
tereſts of religion, and the happineſs of her ſubjects: 
th-t as England was her huſband, wedded to her by 
this pledge—and here ſhe ſhewed her finger, with 
the ſame gold ring upon it with which ſhe had ſo- 
lemnly betrothed herſelf to the kingdom at her in- 
auguration—-ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; 
and, while ſhe was employed in rearing or governing 
ſuch a family, ſhe could not deem herfelf barren, 
or her life uſe;efs and unprofitable: that, if ever 
the entertained thoughts of changing her condition, 
the care of her ſubjects welfare would ſtill be the 
firſt object of her. confideration; but, ſhould ſhe 
live and die a virgin, ſhe did not doubt but Divine 
Providence, ſeconded by their counſels and her 
own meafures, would be able to prevent all diſpute 
with regard to the ſuccefſion, and ſecure them a 
Sovereign who, perhaps, better than her own iſſue, 
would imitate her example in loving and cheriſhing 


her people: and that, for her part, ſhe deſired that 


{ 


no higber character or fairer remembrance of het 
ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this 
inſcriptiQ .engraven on her tomb-ſtone, when ſhe 
ſhould pay the | laſt debt to nature Here lies Eliza- 
« beth, who livgd and died a maiden Queen!” 

The Parliament was prorogued on the eighth of 
May; and, immediately af, the laws enacted with 
regard to religion were enforced, and experienced 
lictle oppoſition from any quarter. The Liturgy 
was again introduced into the vulgar tongue, and 
the oath of ſupremacy was tendered to the Clergy, 
The number of Biſhops had been reduced to four- 
teen by a fickly ſeaſon which preceded; and all 
theſe, except the Biſhop of Landaff, having refuſed 
compliance, were deprived of their ſees. But of 
the inferior Clergy throughout all England, where 
there are near ten thouſand pariſhes, only eighty 
Rectors and Vicars, fifty Prebendaries, fifceen Heads 
of Colleges, twelve Archdeacons, and as many 
Deans, ſacrificed their hvings to their religious 
principles. Thoſe in high eccleſiaſtical Nations, 
being expoſed to the eyes of the public, feem chiefly 
to have perſevered through a point of honour: bur, 
on the whole, the Proteftants, i in the former chance 
introduced by Mary, appear to have been much 
more rigid and conſcientious. 

VV hile the Queen and Parliament were employed 
in ſettling the public religion, the negotiations for 


a peace were ſtill carried on—firſt at the Abbey of 


Cercamps, then at Cateau-Cambreſis between the 
Miniſters of France, Spain, and England. No- 
thing retarded it's concluſion but the determined 
obſtinacy of the French commiſſioners in refuſing 
to reſtore Calais to the Queen; who, on the other 
hand, declared that ſhe would not liſten to a peace, 
unleſs the reſtitution of that important place was 
agreed on as a preliminary article. Philip thought 
himſelf bound in honour to ſupport the claim of 
Elizabeth, as he had been the means of drawing 
the nation into that war which occaſioned the loſs 
of the diſputed place. In a political view, too, he 
wag-defirous that Calais ſhould be reſtored; as he 
conſidered that, at fome future period, he might 
derive advantage, as his father had ſometimes done, 
from that facility-which the poſſeſſion of it afforded 
the Engliſh of- invading France. So long as he 
entertained hopes of eſpouſing the Queen, he con- 
tinued his efforts, and refuſed to conclude a peace 
with Henry: but, her recent regulations with re- 
gard to religion having at length convinced him of 


the fallacy of his hopes, his zeal began to abate; 


and the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, Lord Effingham, the 
Biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, dreaded that, 
without reſpe& to the claim of their” miſtreſs, he 


would not much longer delay to compleat the 
treaty. 


Elizabeth being at laſt convinced that the King 


of France would never conſent to reſtore Calais, 
and that the exhauſted ſtate of her finances, occa- 
ſioned by the numerous debts contracted by. her 
predeceſſors, together with the unſettled ſituation 
of her kingdom, rendered it highly inexpedient to 
have recourſe to arms, ſhe wiſely reſolved to make 
a virtue of neceſſity, and accept the beſt terms ſhe 

could 
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could obtain. It was therefore agreed, that Henry 
ſhould reſtore Calais at the expiration of eight years: 
that, in caſe of failure, he ſhould pay five hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, and the Queen's title to 
Calais ſtill remain: that he ſhould find the ſecurity 
of ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not natives of 
France, for the payment of this ſum: that he ſhould 
deliver five hoſtages till that ſecurity were pro- 
vided : that if Elizabeth broke the peace, either 
by attacking the dominions of Henry, or by form- 
ing any enterprize againſt his daughter-in-law, the 
Queen of Scots, during the interval, ſhe ſhould 
forfeit all title to Calais; but, if Henry made war 
on Elizabeth, he ſhould immediately reſtore to her 
that fortreſs, It was eaſily perceived, that theſe 
ſtipulations were but a colourable pretence for 
abandoning Calais; but, notwithſtanding this cir- 
cumſtance, the ſituation of the Queen's affairs had 
rendered peace ſo neceſſary, that her prudence, in 
ſubmitting to it with a good grace, was highly ex- 
tolled by all men of ſenſe and penetration. 

The peace concluded between Philip and Henry 


was highly advantageous to the former, who reco- 


vered all the places which the French generals had 
taken during the war; and, beſides ſecuring very 
beneficial terms for his allies, acquired to himſelf the 
ſovereignty of the county of Charolois. This treaty 
was ſtrengthened by a double marriage; that of 
Philip to the Princeſs Elizabeth—eldeſt daughter 
to the King of France—who had been betrothed to 
his ſon, Don Carlos; and that of the Duke of 
Savoy with Margaret the ſiſter of Henry. The 
Duke obtained the reſtitution of all his dominions 
in Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe. 

But, though tranquillity was now reſtored, it ſoon 
appeared that the peace with England was not 
founded on a ſolid baſis, and that ſome ſerious ſub- 
jects of diſpute ſtill remained to be ſettled. The 
two marriages of Henry the Eighth—that with 
Catharine of Arragon, and that with Anne Boleyn— 
were incompatible with each other; and it ſeemed 
impoſſible that both of them could be regarded as 
valid and legal. But ſtill the birth of Elizabeth was 
expoſed to ſome objections, from which that of her 
ſiſter Mary was exempt. Henry's firſt marriage 
had obtained the ſanction of all the powers, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, which were then acknow- 
ledged in England; and it was natural for Pro- 
teſtants, as well as Catholics, on account of the 
ſincere intention of the parties, to allow that their 
iſſue ought to be regarded as legitimate. But his 
divorce and ſecond marriage had been concluded 
in direct oppoſition to the See of Rome; and, 
though they had been ratified by the authority both 


of the Engliſh Parliament and Convocation, thoſe 


who were ſtrongly attached to the Catholic com- 
munion, and who ſupported their arguments by a 


train of ſolid reaſoning not eaſily confuted, were led 


to regard them as entirely invalid, and to deny al- 
together the Queen's right of ſucceſſion. The next 
heir of blood was the Queen of Scots, now married 
to the Dauphin: a Princeſs whoſe extreme beauty 
had long rendered her an object of ſecret averſion 
to Elizabeth; who, though endued with many 
Vol. II, | 
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maſculine virtues, was not exempt from thoſe failings 
which form the leading characteriſtics of the female 


ſex. Her averſion, too, was now increaſed by the 
imprudent ſteps which the King of France purſued _ 


in favour of his daughter-in-law. By the treaty 
of peace between Elizabeth and Henry in which 
Scotland was included as the ally of France that 


Monarch had ſtipulated to withdraw all the French - 


troops that had been ſent to Scotland: but, fo far 
from fulfilling this important article of the treaty, 
he had ſecretly ſent over freſh forces; and, at the 
ſame time, ſtrongly ſolicited the Pope to iſſue a 
bull of excommunication againſt Elizabeth as an 


Heretic, to declare her illegirimate, and to give her 
kingdom to Mary, and her huſband the Dauphin. 


But, as the intereſts of Spain and the Empire 
would have been ſenſibly affected by the union of 
the three kingdoms thus vainly projected by Henry, 
both Philip and Ferdinand had negotiated in favour 
of the Queen, and had ſucceſsfully oppoſed his 
pretenſions. This repulſe, however, did not pre- 
vent the French Monarch from imprudently follow- 
ing the inſidious advice of the Duke of Guiſe and 
his brothers who were always actuated by the moſt 
unprincipled ambition—in ordering his ſon and 
daughter-in-law to aſſume openly the arms, as well 
as title, of England; and to quarter theſe arms on 
all their equipages, furniture, and liveries: nay, fo 
ſanguine was Henry in his hopes, and fo ſerious in 
his intentions, that he actually began to make freſh 
levies in Germany, in order to renew hoſtilities; 
when death put an end to his chimerical projects. 
Theſe warlike preparations had given Elizabeth 
much uneaſineſs, which had been alſo augmented 
by the extreme rigour which that bigotted Mo- 
narch exerted againſt the Proteſtants: ſhe now 
hoped that a new reign would be productive of a 
more moderate and lenient ſyſtem of government; 
and, to conciliate the friendſhip of Francis the 
Second, ſhe ſent an Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
congratulate him on his acceſſion to the throne. 
But, unfortunately, the extreme youth of Francis 
who was only in his ſeventeenth year—joined to the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the little portion 
of knowledge he had received from an education 
but ill calculated to enlarge his ideas, or improve 
his natural ſenſe, afforded his mother, Catharine of 
Medicis, the moſt vicious of her ſex, the beſt- 
founded hopes of long retaining in her own hands 
the reins of government. Mary, the conſort of 
Francis, was likewiſe too young to profit by that 
aſcendancy which ſhe had acquired over her huſ- 
band from her ſuperior charms and accompliſh- 
ments. Still influenced by the Guiſes, theſe youth- 
ful Sovereigns continued to quarter the arms of 
England; and, when Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the Court of France, 
complained of this injury, they anſwered, that the 
Queen of Scots, being deſcended from the Blood- 
royal of England, was entitled, by the example 
of many Princes, to aſſume the arms of that king- 
dom. But, beſides that this practice had never 
prevailed without permiſſion being firſt obtained, 
and without making a viſible difference between the 
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arms; Elizabeth plainly ſaw that this pretenſion | 


had not been advanced during the reign of her 
ſiſter Mary: ſhe therefore deemed it equivalent to 
an aſſertion of claims injurious to her authority; 
and, as ſuch, it was a matter which demanded a 
ſerious explanation, 

The Queen, too, had other ſubjects of complaint 
againſt the French. Henry had neglected to fend 
the proper number of hoſtages ſtipulated by the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis; the Engliſh merchants 
eſtabliſned in the ſea-port towns of France were 
expelled their habitations; an officer of the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador's houſhold was publicly affronted by 
the Grand Prior of France; and even the Am- 
baſſador himſelf was expoſed to inſult and danger. 
At the ſame time, Monſieur de la Broſſe was ſent 
to Scotland with a body of troops; and a fleet was 
equipped in the ſouthern ports of France, to cruiſe 
in ſight of the Engliſh coaſt, By ſuch means did 
the government of France, and the Regent of 
Scotland, excite the reſentment of a young Queen 
who, they vainly imagined, poſſeſſed a timid mind, 
that would be ſpeedily humbled by contempt, or 
ſubdued by fear. Elizabeth, however, ſoon con- 
vinced them that her indignation was formidable; 
and that, once excited, it was not caſily appeaſed. 
The preſent ſituation of affairs in Scotland afforded 
her an opportunity of revenge, which the eagerly 
embraced, 

The Reformation had by this time made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in Scotland; and the Queen-Re- 
gent deemed it expedient to temporize, and to con- 
nive at the propagation of a doctrine which ſhe had 
not power entirely to repreſs. When informed of 
the death of F.dward, and the acceſſion of Mary to 
the crown of England, ſhe had entertained hopes 
that the Scottiſh Reſormers, deprived of the coun- 


tenance which they received from that powerful 


kingdom, would loſe their ardour with their pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs, and would gradually return to the 
faith of their anceſtors. But the event diſappointed 
her expectations: many of the Engliſh preachers, 
terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's government, 
took refuge in Scotland, where they found greater 
protection and a milder adminiſtration; and, while 
they propagated their theological tenets, they filled 
the whole kingdom with a juſt horror againſt the 
cruelties of the bigotted Catholics, and ſhewed their 
diſciples the fate which they muſt expect if ever 
their adverſaries ſhould attain an uncontrouled au- 
thority over them, 

Some heads of the Reformers in Scotland—ſuch 
as the Earl of Argyle; his ſon, Lord Lorne; the 
Earls of Morton and Glencarne; Erſkine, of Dun; 
and others—deſirous to propagate their principles, 
entered privately into a bond or aſſociation, and 
called themſelves The Congregation of the Lord, in 
contradiſtinction to the Eſtabliſhed Church, which 
they charitably denominated The Congregaticu of 
Satan. The tenor of the bond was as follows 
« We perceiving how Satan, in his members, the 
c Antichriſt of our time, do cruelly rage, ſeeking 
c to overthrow and to deſtroy the Goſpel of Chriſt 
and his Congregation; ought, according to our 


* bounden duty, to ſtrive in our Maſter's cauſe, 


even unto the death, being certain of the victory 
in him. Woe do therefore promiſe, before the 
Majeſty of God and his Congregation, that we, 
by his grace, ſhall with all diligence continually 
appiy our whole power, ſubſtance, and our very 
lives, to maintain, ſet forward, and eſtabliſh, the 
* moſt bleſſed Word of God and his Congregation; 
* and ſhall labour, by all poſſible means, to have 
faithful Miniſters, truly and purely to miniſter 
Chriſt's Goſpel and Sacraments to his people: we 
ſhall maintain them, nouriſh them, and defend 
them, the whole Congregation of Chrift, and 
every member thereof, by our whole power, and 
at the hazard of our lives, againſt Satan and all 
wicked power, who . may intend tyranny and 
trouble againſt the ſaid Congregation. Unto 
which hol} Word and Congregation we do join 
©* ourſelves; and we forſake and renounce the 
© Congregation of Satan, with all the ſuperſtitious 
abomination and 1dolatry thereof: and, moreover, 
ſhall declare ourſelves manifeſtly enemies thereto, 
by this. faithful promiſe before God, teſtified to 
this Congregation by our ſubſcriptions. At Edin- 
burgh, the third of December 1557.” 

Had the ſubſcribers to this zealous league been 
temperate in their meaſures, and contented them- 
ſelves with demanding a ſimple toleration of their 
opinions, however. incompatible their pretenſions 
might have been with the policy of the Church of 
Rome, they would have had the praiſe of oppoſing 
tyrannical laws, enacted to ſupport an eſtabliſhment 
prejudicial to civil ſociety: but it is evident that 
they did not mean to confine themſelves within any 
moderate bounds; and their practice immediately 
diſcovered the ſpirit by which they were actuated. 
Supported by the authority which, as the Congre- 
gation of the Lord, they had thought proper to 
arrogate to themſelves, they ordained, that prayers 
in the vulgar tongue ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh- 
churches in the kingdom; and that preaching, and 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, ſhould be 
practiſed 1n private houſes, till God ſhould move 
the Prince to grant public preaching by faithful and 
true miniſters. Such bonds of aſtociation are wholly 
inconſiſtent with every principle of civil govern- 
ment; and this violent invaſion of the eſtabliſhed 
religion was the actual commencement of rebel- 
lion. 

Before this league was made public, the Clergy, 
alarmed at the progreſs of the Reformation, at- 
tempted to recover their loſt authority by a violent 
excrciſe of power, which tended ſtill farther to aug- 
ment the zeal and number of their enemies. Ha- 
milton, the Primate, ſeized Walter Mill, a Prieſt 
of an irreproachable life, who had embraced the 
new doctrines; and, having tried him at St. An- 
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drew's, condemned him to the flames for hereſy. 


The cruelty of this impolitic meaſure excited ſuch 
general averſion, that it was with the greateſt diffi- 
culty the Biſhops could prevail on any one to act 
the part of a civil judge, and pronounce ſentence 
upon Mill; and, even after the time of his execu- 


tion was fixed, all the ſhops of St, Andrew's being 
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mut, no one would ſell a rope to tie him to the 
ſtake; and the Primate himſelf was obliged to 
furniſh this implement. The man bore the torture 


with a degree of courage which though many in- 


ſtances of ſimilar fortitude had been recently ex- 
hibited appeared ſupernatural and aſtoniſhing to 
the multitude. The people, to expreſs their ab- 
horrence againſt the cruelty of the Prieſts, raiſed 
a monument of ſtones on the place of his execu- 
tion; and, as faſt as the ſtones were removed by 
order of the Clergy, they were again ſupplied from 
the voluntary zeal of the populace. 

The impolicy, as well as inutility, of thus puniſh- 
ing a man for purſuing the dictates of his conſcience, 
being now rendered manifeſt, this was the laſt in- 
ſtance of barbarity which the Catholics exerciſed 
in Scotland. 


Some time after, the people diſcovered their 


ſentiments in ſuch a manner as was ſufficient to 
prognoſticate to the Prieſts the fate which awaited 
them. It was uſual, on the feſtival of St. Giles, 
the tutelar Saint of Edinburgh, to carry in pro- 
ceſſion the image of that ſaint; but the Proteſtants, 
in order to prevent the ceremony, found means, on 
the eve of the feſtival, to purloin the ſtatue from 
the church ; and they pleaſed themſelves with an- 
ticipating the ſurprize and diſappointment of his 
votaries. The Clergy, however, framed haſtily a 
new image; which, in deriſion, was called by the 
people, Young St. Giles: and they carried it through 
the ſtreets, attended by all the Eccleſiaſtics in the 
town and neighbourhood. The prefence of the 
Queen-Regent reſtrained the multitude from com- 
mitting any act of violence for ſome time; bur, no 
ſooner had ſhe retired, than they attacked the idol, 
threw 1t in the mire, and broke 1t in pieces. The 


flight and terror of the Prieſts and Friars, who, it 


was remarked, deſerted in his greateſt diſtreſs the 
object of their veneration, was the ſource of uni- 
verſal mockery and laughter. 

The Congregation took advantage of their pre- 
ſent popularity to preſent an addreſs to the Regent; 


requeſting ſhe would put a ſtop to the numerous 


crimes of which the Clergy were guilty; deſiring 
that divine ſervice might be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue; the communion in both kinds allowed; that 


the election of Eccleſiaſtical Chiefs ſhould be rendered 
conformable to the times of the primitive church; 


and that thoſe who were appointed to ſuperintend 


them ſhould be more careful in enquiring into the 
manners and conduct of ſuch as were preſented for 
their choice. They even ventured to require that, 
after the many proofs of ignorance and corruption 
exhibited by moſt of the Biſhops, they might be 
authorized to expel them from their ſees, and to 
replace them with others more worthy to be pro- 
moted to the Epiſcopal dignity. Though the Regent 
was highly incenſed both with the ſubſtance of theſe 
demands, and the arrogance with which they were 
enforced; yet, as ſhe neither dared openly to comply 
with them, nor give any poſitive anſwer, without 
firſt conſulting her brothers, ſhe was compelled to 
temporize, by granting a part of their requeſts, and 


telling them that ſhe would take the remainder into 
. 


conſideration. In order to gain time, ſhe ſuffered 
ſome public diſcuſſions to take place between the 
contending parties. The members of the Congre- 
gation, however, uncertain as to which ſhe would 
incline, thought it neceſſary to make proteſtations 
to the Parliament of their inviolable attachment to 
their lawful Sovereign, to the Conſtitution, and to 
Religion: but, at the ſame time, they declared their 
reſolution to adhere to their principles; and to de- 
mand an immediate reformation in the Manners of 
the Clergy, and in the adminiſtration of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Revenues. 

As ſoon as the Regent had received her inſtruc- 
tions from France, ſhe expreſſed her determination 
to recover her loft authority by ſome exemplary act 
of ſeverity. The members, ſurprized at this ſudden 
change in her conduct, reminded her, in a fecond 
addreſs, of the promiſe ſhe had given them ; bur, 
deaf to remonſtrance, and incenſed at their late pre- 
ſumption, ſhe ſo far forgot the reſpe& which ſhe 
owed to herſelf, as to tell them, according to Spotſ- 
wood“ That the promiſes of Princes ſhould al- 
« ways be rendered ſubſervient to their conve- 
© nience.” —© If,” anſwered they coolly, * you 
ce have adopted the reſolution of violating the pro- 
© miſes which you made to your ſubjects, we can 
© no longer acknowledge your authority, nor pay 
© you obedience.” The firmneſs of this anſwer 
ſurprized the Regent, who immediately checked 
her indignation; and replied, that ſhe would en- 
deavour to chuſe the mildeſt remedy for thoſe evils, 
which ſhe foreſaw would ſpeedily occur. 

But ſtill ſhe deemed it neceſſary to repreſs the 
progreſs of the Reformers; and with that view ſhe 
cited ſome of their moſt eminent teachers to appear 
before the Council at Stirling; and; for non-obe- 
dience to the citation, a ſentence was paſſed, de- 
claring them rebels: a meaſure which enraged the 
people, made them reſolve to oppoſe the Regent's 
authority by force of arms, and to proceed to ex- 
tremities againſt the Clergy of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. : | 

At this critical period, John Knox—as intolerant 
a bigot as ever diſgraced any ſect or nation—arrived 
from Geneva, where he had paſſed ſome years in 
baniſhment; and where he had imbibed, from his 
familiar intercourſe with Calvin; a dark and dan- 
gerous ſpirit of fanaticiſm ; which, augmented by 
the native ferocity of his character, rendered him 
brutal, imperious, and untractable. This man had 


been invited to return to Scotland by the leaders of 


the Reformation; and, mounting the pulpit at 
Perth, on the eleventh of May 1559, during the 
preſent ferment of men's minds, he exerted thoſe 


inflammatory talents ſo peculiar to his ſect; and, in- 


veighing with more acrimony than eloquence againſt 


the idolatry of the Church of Rome, incited his 


audience to employ their utmoſt zeal for it's ſub- 


verſion. After this ſermon, a Prieſt was preparing 


ro ſay maſs; when the audience, properly diſpoſed 
by the meek and chriſtian-like exhortations of their 
preacher, attacked him with ungovernable fury, 
broke the images in pieces, tore the pictures, over- 
threw the altar, and ſcattered about the ſacred vaſes. 

They 
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They then proceeded, with additional numbers and 
augmented rage, to the monaſteries of the Grey 
and Black Friars, which they pillaged in an inſtant: 
the Carthuſians underwent the ſame fate; and this 
bigotted rabble, not content with robbing and ex- 
pelling the Monks, vented their fury on the build- 
ings; and, in a little time, nothing but the walls 
of the convents were left ſtanding. The inhabi- 
tants of Couper in Fife, ſoon after, imitated the 
Under ſuch auſpices did the Re- 


The Regent, provoked at theſe acts of violence, 
aſſembled an army, conſiſting of about two thou- 
ſand French, and a few Scottiſh troops; and, being 
aſſiſted by ſuch of the nobility as were well affected 
to her, ſhe pitched her camp within ten miles of 
Perth. Even the Earl of Argyle; and Lord James 
Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew's, the Queen's natural 
brother; though deeply engaged with the Reformers, 
attended the Regent in this enterprize, either from 
diſapprobation of the rebellious conduct of the 
populace, or in the hope of mediating ſome agree- 
ment between the parties. The Congregation, on 
the other hand, made preparations for defence; 
and, being joined by the Earl of Glencarne from 
the Weſt, and countenanced by many of the no- 
bility and gentry, they appeared formidable from 
their numbers, as well as from their zeal. They 
ſent an addreſs to the Regent; in which they plainly 
inſinuated that, if they were purſued to extremities 
by the cru beaſts the Churchmen, they would have 
recourſe to foreign powers for aſſiſtance: and they 
fubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all 
things not repugnant to God; aſſuming, at the 
ſame time, the name of The faithful Congr egation 
of Chriſt Jeſus. They applied to the nobility at- 
tending her; and maintained, that their own paſt 
violences were juſtified by the Word of God, which 
comniands the godly to deftroy idolatry, and all 
the monuments of it: and, though all civil au— 
thority was facred, yet was there a great difference 
between the authority and the perſons who exerciſed 
it; and thatit ought to be conſidered, Whether or 
not thoſe abominations, called by the peſtilent 
Papiſts, Religion, and which they defend by fire 
and ſword, be the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus ? 
They remonſtrated with ſuch of the Regent's army 
as had formerly embraced their party; and told 
them, “That as they were already reputed traitors 
« by God, they ſhould likewiſe be excommunicated 
*« from their ſociety, and from the participation of 
* the ſacraments of the church which God, by his 
* power, had erected among them; whofe mi- 
te niſters have the ſame authority which Chriſt 
« granted to his Apoſtles in theſe words—//be/ſe 
« fins ye ſhall forgive ſhall be forgiven, and whoſe 
re fins ye ſhall retain ſhall be retained.” 

We may here ſay, that this new fect was equally 
preſumptuous and lofty in their claims with that 
hierarchy they were ſo anxious to aboliſh; and, 
ſince they were rivals both in power and profit, no 
wonder their enmity was violent and inveterate. To 
all theſe declarations they joined an Addreſs to the 


' 


Eſtabliſhed Church; and affixed this title to it— 


« To the Generation of Antichriſt, the peſtilent 
“ Prelates, and their Shavelings”—a contemptuous 
term for a Prieſt “ in Scotland, the Congregation 
ce of Chriſt Jeſus within the ſame, ſayeth.” 

The tenour of this manifeſto was fuitable to the 
title. They told the Eccleſiaſtics—© As ye, by 
« tyranny, intend not only to deſtroy our bodies, 
6 but alſo by the ſame to hold our ſouls in bon- 
e dage of the devil, ſubje& to idolatry; fo ſhall 
« we, with all the force and power which God 
* ſhall grant unto us, execute juſt vengeance and 
« puniſhment upon you. Yea, we ſhall begin that 
* ſame war which God commanded Iſrael to exe- 
ce cute againſt the Canaanites; that is, contract of 
ce peace ſhall never be made, till you deſiſt from 
* youropenidolatry, and cruel perſecution of God's 
e children. And this, in the name of the Eternal 
* God, and of his Son Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe verity 
<< we profeſs, and Goſpel we have preached, and 
* holy Sacraments rightly admininiſtered, we ſig- 
« nify unto you, to be our intent, ſo far as God 
* will aſliſt us to withſtand your idolatry. Take 


ce this for warning, and be not deceived.” With 


theſe outrageous ſymptoms - ſaid a Scottiſh writer 
who knew his country well—commenced in Scot- 
land that cant, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm, which 
long infeſted the kingdom; and which, though now 
mollified by the lenity of the civil power, 1s ſtill 
ready to break out on all occaſions. 

The Regent, finding the rebels difficult to be 
ſubdued, from the fanarical zeal by which they were 
actuated, conſented to an accommodation propoſed 
by. Argyle and the Prior of St, Andrew's. She 
was accordingly received into Perth; which ſub- 
mitted, on her promiſe of indemnity for paſt of- 
fences, and her engagement not to leave any French 
garriſon in the place. Some diſputes, however, 
ſoon aroſe; and the inhabitants accuſed the Regent 
of having broken the capitulation. Mr. Hume has, 
indeed, attempted to vindicate her conduct, and to 
deny the charges that have been exhibited againſt 
her; but, as his vindication is couched in general 
terms, and ſupported on his aſſertion of her pru- 
dence and virtue, we ſee no reaſon to admit it in 
contradiction to the concurring teſtimonies of Keith, 
Spotſwood, Knox, and Buchanan. On the evi- 
dence of Buchanan and Knox, indeed, we place 
but little reliance. The former, in his account of 
theſe and the ſubſequent tranſactions during the reign 
of Mary, has been guilty of the moſt groſs and 
palpable falſhoods; and the latter, being under the 
continual influence of hatred and fanaticiſm, is 


ſeldom worthy of implicit credit. But the veracity 


of Keith and Spotſwood cannot reaſonably be doubt- 
ed; and, in this inſtance, their account is ſpecific 
and circumſtantial. They ſay, that the Regent, 
having introduced a French garriſon into the city 
of Perth, contrary to the tenour of the treaty, one 
of the ſoldiers paſſing by the houſe of a citizen, 
named Patrick Murray, who was known to favour 
the doctrine of the Reformers, killed his ſon, a boy 
of thirteen; but whether through accident or deſign, 
is not known. When the Regent, however, was 
informed of it, ſhe coolly replied, that the evil was 
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the greater, as it had fallen on the ſon inſtead of | 
the father; but that ſhe knew of no remedy for itv* 


Theſe authors farther aſſert, that, before three 
days were expired, many of the leaders of the Con- 
gregation were put to death; the principal inhabi- 
rants baniſhed; others ſentenced to pay heavy fines; 
the magiſtrates depoſed ; new regulations introdu- 
ced; and four companies of French troops left in 
Perth, with ſtri& orders to ſuffer the celebration of 
no other ſervice than that of the Roman Church. 


This grofs infraction of the late treaty induced the 


Earl of Argyle, and the Lord James, through 


V hoſe mediation it had been effected, to withdraw 


themſclves from the Queen's army, and join the Re- 
former:, Theſe laſt, under the ſole guidance of 
the fanatic Knox, renewed at Crail, Anſtruther, and 
other places in Fife, ſimilar depredations on the 
churches and monaſteries with thoſe formerly com- 
mitted at Peith ahd Couper. The Regent, who 
marched againſt them, finding their power ſo much 
increaſed, was glad to conclude a truce for a few 
days, and to pals over, with her forces, to the Lo- 
thians. The Reformers beſieged and took Perth; 
proccedcd thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed 
their uſual fury ; and, finding nothing able to reſiſt 
them, they marched to Edinburgh, the inhabitants 
of which, anticipating the demolition of their 
churches, gladly opened their. gates to them. The 
Regent, with the few forces which remained with 
her, took ſhelter in Dunbar, where ſhe fortified 
herſelf, in expectation of a reinforcement from 
France. | 

Meanwhile, ſhe employed her partizans in re- 
preſenting to the people the dangerous conſequences 
of this open rebellion; and ſhe endeavoured to con- 
vince them, that the Lord James, under pretence 
of religion, had formed the ſcheme of depoſing 


Mary, and aſcending the throne in her place. Cer- 


tain it is, that ſuſpicions of this nature were enter- 
tained by the court of France; and Robert Bruce 
quotes two letters of Francis the Second, and his 
conſort, the Queen of Scots, wherein they plainly 
indicate their belief, that Lord James, influenced 
by ambition, ſecretly fomented the diſcord which 


now prevailed in Scotland. By theſe conſidera- 


tions, many were engaged to deſert the army of the 
Congregation, but ſtill more by the want of pay, 
or any means of ſubſiſtence; and the Regent, ob- 
ſerving the inalecontents to be much weakened, 
ventured to march to Edinburgh, in the hope of 
totally ſuppreſſing them. On the interpoſition of 
the Duke of Chatelleraud, who till adhered to her, 
ſhe conſented to a capitulation, in which ſhe grant- 
ed them a toleration of their religion, on their en- 
gaging to commit no farther depredations on the 
churches. Soon after, they evacuated the city; 
and, before they left it, they proclaimed the articles 
of agreement; but they were careful to publiſh only 
ſuch articles as were favourable to themſelves; and 
they were guilty of an impoſture, in adding one to 
the number, namely, that Idolatry ſhould not again 
be erected in any place where it was at that time ſup- 
preſſed. | 

It was not probable that an agreement between 

Vol. II. 


parties actuated by ſuch inveterate animoſity againſt 
each other, as were the Catholics and Reformers, 
could be durable: a ſpeedy rupture, therefore, was 
deemed inevitable; and both ſides prepared to act 
wich vigour and deciſion. The Regent having ob- 
tained a reinforcement of one thouſand men from 
France, began to fortify Leith, where ſhe was ſoon 
after joined by freſh ſupplies from the continent, 
The Congregation ſeduced to their own party the 
Duke of Chatelleraud, who had long ſecretly fa- 
voured them ; and who was at laſt determined to 
Join them by the arrival of his ſon, the Earl of 
Arran, from France, where he had eſcaped many 
dangers from the jealouſy, as well as bigotry, of 
Henry, and the Duke of Guiſe. The leaders of 
the Congregation were farther encouraged by the 
intelligence received of the ſudden death of the 
French Monarch, who was accidentally killed at a 
tournament; and, having paſſed an act from their 
own authority, depriving the Queen-Dowager of 
the Regency, and ordering all the French troops 
to evacuate the kingdom, they collected forces to 


put their edict in execution againſt them. They 


once more got poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, but were 
unable long to retain it: their tumultuary armies, 
aſſembled in haſte, and unſupported by pay, ſoon 
ſeparated upon the ſmalleſt check, or even delay, in 
their operations; and were wholly incapable of re- 
ſiſting ſuch veteran troops as the French, who were 
alſo ſeconded by ſome of the Scottiſh nobility, 
among whom the Earl of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. Hearing that the Marquis D'Elbeuf, bro- 
ther to the Regent, was levying an army in Ger- 
many to ſupport his ſiſter, they were thrown into 
the greateſt conſternation; and ſaw but one mode 
of averting the danger which threatened them. 
Elizabeth entertained a uſt jealouſy of the de- 
ſigns of the court of France, which were regularly 
imparted to her through the extreme vigilance 


and addreſs of her Ambaſſador, Sir Nicholas Throg- 


morton; and it was therefore a matter of importance 
to her to check the progreſs of the French in Scot- 
land, and to form a party in that country who might 
ſecond her own views. Some of the members of 
the Congregation had maintained a correſpondence 
with England; and Elizabeth was thoroughly ap- 
prized of the true ſituation of the Scots, and ſen- 
ſible of the advantage which ſhe might derive from 
it; but ſhe was too prudent to offer that aſſiſtance 
which ſhe knew would be ſpeedily aſked. She was 
highly pleaſed with the proceedings of the malecon- 
tents: the application they now made to her was 
anſwered by a promiſe of effectual ſupport; and ſhe 
ſent Randolph to the members of the Congregation, 
to adviſe and encourage them. By his account of 
their views and operations, ſhe regulated her own 
conduct; her prudence induced her to avoid any 
premature publication of her deſigns, before ſhe 
had adopted ſuch meaſures as gave her the faireſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs; and, as ſhe was too well ac- 
quainted with the diſpoſition of the Scottiſh chiefs, 
to expect from their gratitude a ſtrong or durable 
attachment, ſhe at firſt only ſent them a ſum of 


| money ſufficient to appeaſe the murmurs of the 


XX troops, 
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troops, without putting the leaders in a ſituation to 
diſpenſe with her farther aſſiſtance. As Elizabeth 
both defired and foreſaw, their army ſoon experi- 
enced ſome conſiderable checks from the French: 
by this means ſhe hoped that time would be gain- 
ed; and that the pride of the Regent, enflamed by 
ſucceſs, would urge her to ſuch deſpotic exertion 
of authority as would compleatly diſguſt the few 
noblemen who ſtill adhered to her party. She hoped 
alſo, that the leaders of the Congregation, encou- 
raged by the reinforcement which it was her inten- 
tion to ſend them, would again apply to her; and 
that, if ſhe ſhould then find it neceſſary to declare 
herſelf openly in their favour, ſhe ſhould be more 
certain of {ucceſs, when the principal force of Scot- 
land would act in union, and a ſingle battle might 
ſuffice to deſtroy the feeble defenders of the Regent. 
The event anſwered her expectations: the Regent, 
emboldened by ſome trivial advantages which the 
French troops gained over the Reformers, treated 
the members of the Congregation as enemies to the 
ſtate, and declared that their lives ſhould pay the 
forfeit of their crimes; and this haſty mode of pro- 
ceeding induced ſome of the nobility, who had hi- 
therto remained faithful to her, to join the oppo- 
lite party, 

Maitland of Lidington, and Robert Melvil, were 
now diſpatched to England, where they employed 
their utmoſt eloquence to perſuade the Queen to 
grant thoſe ſuccours which ſhe was predetermined 
not to refuſe. She thought it neceſſary, however, 
to explain to the nation the motives of her conduct; 


for which reaſon Cecil publiſhed a memorial, ex- 


plaining the dangers to which the crown and liberty 
of England were expoſed by the ſituation of affairs 
in Scotland, He particularly dwelt on the wiſe po- 
licy of prevention, which juſtified a Sovereign in 
adopting every neceſſary meaſure for averting thoſe 
evils which threatened his kingdom with ruin. He 
obſerved that, for this purpoſe, it was requiſite to 
have recourle to the ſame means which his adverſa- 
ries emnioyed againſt him; and that England, 
therefore, had a right to interfere in the affairs of 
Scotland, fince France was endeavouring to obtain 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom, to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh. After remarking, that the Engliſh and 
French were irræconcileable enemies, he mentioned 
the different ſubjects of complaint afforded by France 
ro the Queen of England; the hatred and animo- 
ſity of the Princes of Lorraine againſt the Engliſh 
nation; their intrigues at the court of Rome, for 
the purpole of procuring from the Pope a declara- 
tion of Elizabeth's incapacity to ſucceed to the 
throne; their efforts to prevent the peace of Ca- 
reau-Cambreſis, and their aſſumption of the arms 
of England. He added, that the prudent counſels 
of the Conſtable Montmorency had alone pre- 
vented the dreadful conſequences of their unjuſt 
proceedings; but that the death of Flenry the Se- 
cond having now given a free ſcope to the temerity 
of the Houſe of Guiſe, there was every reaſon to 
believe that thoſe ambitious Princes, armed with 
ſovereign power, would accelerate the execution of 
thoſe plans which they had long ſince formed againſt 
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this kingdom. © Scotland,” ſaid he, * is the place 
« from whence England may be attacked to the 
« greateſt advantage; the French have nothing to 
dread from that quarter, but the government of 
England may be overturned by a fingle battle; 
the Queen cannot heſitate a moment in repelling 
the atracks of an enemy who ſeeks to open a pal- 
« ſage into the very heart of her kingdom; the only 
ce ſtep to be purſued, is to march againſt them while 
ce they are yet at a diſtance, and unprovided with 
forces ſufficient to make a formidable reſiſtance.” 
Cecil concluded by obſerving that, in a matter of ſo 
much importance, every plan ſhould be adopted with 
wiſdom, and executed with prudence, ſince delays 
might be attended with the moſt ſerious danger. 

All the facts advanced in this manifeſto were 
fully ſubſtantiated by the letters and diſpatches of 
Throgmorton, and his emiſſaries Killigrew and 
Jones. In fact, the Houſe of Guiſe had violated 
the moſt ſolemn oaths; and had, in particular, bro- 
ken the late treaty of peace in many points of im- 
portance. This havghty family treated Elizabeth 
with contempt; they ſcarcely deigned to conſider 
her as Queen of England, or to conceal from her 
Ambaſſadors their intrigues at the courts of Rome 
and Madrid, in Germany, and even in Denmark, 
where they were endeavouring to levy troops, and 
ſoliciting ſuccours againſt her. Throgmorton's 
correſpondence with Cecil; the circumſtances he 
learned through his own vigilance and that of his 
emiſſaries; the exact knowledge he acquired of the 
contents of letters ſent by the Duke of Guiſe and 
his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, as well to 
the Princes who were in alliance with them, as to 
neutral powers; all prove what a deſpicable opinion 
thoſe Princes entertained of the power of Eliza- 
beth. 

The Queen, having fixed her plan of operations, 
equipped a fleet of thirteen ſhips of war, which the 


ſent to the Frith of Forth, under the command of 


Winter. She appointed the young Duke of Nor- 
folk her Lieutenant in the northern counties; and 
ſhe aſſembled at Berwick an army of eight thou- 
ſand men, under the command of Lord Gray, 
Warden of the Eaſt and Middle Marches. She 
concluded a treaty of mutual defence with the Con- 
gregation, which was to laſt during the marriage 
of the. Queen of Scots with Francis; and ſhe pro- 
miſed never to deſiſt till the French had entirely 
evacuated Scotland. And, having thus taken all 
proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received from the 
Scots ſix hoftages for the performance of articles, 
ſhe ordered her fleet and army to commence their 
operations. 
The appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Frith 
di ſconcerted the French army, who were at that time 
ravaging the county of Fife; and obliged them to 
make a circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, 
where they prepared themſelves for defence. The 
Engliſh army, reinforced by five thouſand Scots, 
ſat down before the place; and after two ſkirmiſhes, 
in the former of which the Engliſh had the advan- 
tage, in the latter the French, they began to batter 
the town: and, though repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs 
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loſs in a raſh and ill conducted aſſault, they reduced 
the garriſon to great difficulties. Their diſtreſs was 
augmented by two events: the diſperſion, by a ſtorm, 
of D'Elbeuf's fleet, which had a conſiderable army 

on board; and the death of the Queen- Regent, 
who expired about this time, in the Caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. The French, who found it impoſſible to 
ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and who ſaw that the 
Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh num- 


bers, were obliged to capitulate, on the fifth of July 


1560; and, ſoon after, a treaty was concluded, at 
Edinburgh, by the Biſhops of Valence and Amiens, 
and the Count de la Rochefoucaud de Randan, Pleni- 
potentiarie, from France; and Cecil, Dr. Wotton, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and others, whom Elizabeth had 
ſent thither for that purpoſe. 

The King and Queen of France and Scotland 
there acknowledged, in the moſt expreſs terms, the 
inconteſtible right of Elizabeth to the throne of 
England; and ſolemnly engaged never more to 
aſſume the arms and title of that kingdom. It was 
ſtipulated that, if England perſiſted in demanding 
the reſtitution of Calais, or the payment of the five 
hundred thouſand crowns, ſettled by the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambreſfis, that ntatter ſhould be made the 
ſubject of a ſeparate treaty between the French and 
Engliſh, to be concluded in three months; or, on 
failure thereof, to be referred to the deciſion of the 
King of Spain: and, ſhould that Monarch fail to 
decide it in the courſe of a year, Elizabeth's right 
and pretenſions ſhould ſtill remain entire. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that this reference to 
the King of Spain is erroneouſly transferred, by 
Hume, to that article of the treaty which reſpects 
the promiſe of the King and Queen of Scotland 
not to bear in future the arms and title of England; 
as if ſome farther ſatisfaction than an expreſs ac- 
knowledgment of Elizabeth's right, and an engage- 
ment not to infringe it, could be demanded, or even 
expected. The ſuppoſition, too, is groſsly abſurd, 
that the Spaniſh Monarch, who was an object of 
averſion to the whole nation, ſhould have been 
pitched upon as an umpire on ſucb an occaſion ! 
His enmity to France, indeed, was evident; but 
the point he had in view was to weaken the power, 
not to humble the pride, of his rival. Hence the 


reference with regard to the reſtitution of Calais, 


as it would tend to favour his projects, was very 
properly made to him. Moreover, as he had been 
the means of depriving the nation of that fortreſs, 
it was Juſt that he ſhould endeavour, at leaſt, to 
promote it's reſtoration; though no great ſtreſs was, 
or indeed could be, laid on his aſſiſtance: and it is 
probable the circumſtance was only mentioned, leſt 
the Queen's ſilence on that head ſhould be inter- 
preted as a reſignation of her claims. 
Hume, by implicitly following Spotſwood and 
 Cambden, has been led into an error; which he 
might eaſily have avoided, by referring to the treaty 
itſelf, to be ſeen at length in Haynes's Collection of 
State-Papers. 
Beſides theſe daten which regarded Eng- 
land, ſome conceſſions were granted to her Scottiſh 
allies: namely, that the French ſhould inſtantly 


and, for rhe third, with death. 


evacuate Scotland, except ſixty men to be left in 
the town of Leith; and that the Queen ſhould pro- 
vide them with veſſels to. tranſport them to their 
own country, on receiving ſix French gentlemen 
as hoſtages for the ſafe return of her ſhips: that 
no foreign troops ſhould, in future; be admitted into 
the kingdom, without the conſent of Parliament: 
that the fortifications of Leith and Dunbar ſhould 
be demoliſhed: that the Parliament ſhould be con- 
vened, on the firſt of Augult, by the principal no- 
bility of the kingdom, and ſhould be conſidered ag 
lawful as if it had been ſummoned to meet by the 
King and Queen: that the Sovereign ſhould neither 
make peace nor war without the conſent of Parlia- 
ment: that 4 Regency, conſiſting of twelve per- 
ſons—ſeven choſen by the Sovereign, five by the 
Parliament—ſhould be appointed to govern the 
kingdom during the Queen's abſence: that none 
but natives ſhould enjoy any office in Scotland: and 
that an amneſty ſhould be publiſhed for all paſt 
offences, | 

By this means, Elizabeth eſtabliſhed a party in 
Scotland; which, however juſtifiable on the grounds 
of political expediency, is difficult to reconcile to 
the immutable principles of juſtice and equity; 
ſince it's object was to diminiſh the lawful influence 
of the Sovereign, and to facilitate the promotion 
of rebellion. But, vnfortunately, the ſame line of 
conduct which would fix an indelible ſtigma on 
the character of an individual, is regarded as an 
addition of ſplendour to that of a Monarch! The 
ſubſequent meaſures of the Scottiſh Reformers 


tended ſtill more to cement their union with Eng- 


land: being now uncontrouled maſters of the king- 
dom, they made no farther ceremony or ſcruple in 
obeying the impulſe of gloomy fanaticiſm or in- 
tereſted zeal. In compliance with the treaty of 
Edinburgh—though it had not been ratified by the 
Queen—a Parliament was aſſembled ; when the 
Reformers preſented a petition, in which, not con- 
tent with deſiring the eſtabliſhment of their doctrine, 
they applied alſo for the puniſhment of the Ca- 
tholics, whom they called Vaſſals to the Roman 
Harlot; and they aſſerted that, among © all the 
tc rabble of the Clergy,” there was not one lawful 
miniſter; but that they were all of them thieves and 
murderers: yea, rebels and traitors to civil autho- 
rity; and, therefore, unworthy to be ſuffered in any 
reformed commonwealth. The Parliament appear 
to have been actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and 
perſecution, After ratifying a Confeſſion of Faith 
agreeable to the new doctrines, they paſſed a ſtatute 
againſt the Maſs; and not only aboliſhed it in all 
the churches, but enacted, that whoever, any where, 
either officiated in it, or was preſent at it, ſhould be 


chaſtiſed, for the firſt offence, with confiſcation of 


goods and corporal puniſhment, at the diſcretion 
of the magiſtrate; for the ſecond; with baniſhment; 
| A law was alſo 
voted for aboliſhing the Papal juriſdiction in Scot- 
land: the Preſbyterian form of diſcipline was ſettled, 
leaving only, at firſt, ſome ſhadow of authority to 
certain Eccleſiaſtics, whom they called Superin- 


tendants. The Cathplic Prelates appeared, in 


order 
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order to complain of great injuſtice committed on 
them by the arbitrary invaſion of their property; 
but the Parliament took no notice of them; till 
at laſt the Eccleſiaſtics, tired with fruitleſs attend- 
ance, departed the town. They were then cited 
to appear; and, none of them obeying the citation, 
it was voted by this deſpotic aſſembly, that the 
Eccleſiaſtics were entirely ſatisfied, and found no 
reaſon for complaint. 

The Parliament had the inſolence to ſend over 
theſe acts which diſplayed the dark ſpirit of fana- 


ticiſm and intolerance—for the ratification of the 


Queen; though they aboliſhed the religion ſhe pro- 
feſſed, and treated it's miniſters as outcaſts of ſo- 
ciety. Sir James Sandilands, Prior of St. John, 
was diſpatched to France for this purpoſe; where 
he experienced from Mary that kind of reception 
to which the bearer of ſuch a commiſſion was juſtly 
entitled. That Princeſs diſmiſſed him with a 
fitive refuſal to confirm the ſtatutes, and a denial 
of the validity of a Parliament ſummoned without 
the Royal conſent. The Proteſtants, however, 
gave themſelves little concern about their Queen's 
refuſal: they immediately put the ſtatutes in execu- 
tion; they aboliſhed: the Maſs; they ſettled their 
miniſters; they committed every where furious de- 
vaſtations on the monaſteries, and even on the 
churches which they thought profaned by idolatry; 
and, deeming the property of the Clergy lawful 
booty, they took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, of 
the greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Their 
new preachers, who had authority ſufficient to in- 
cite them to war and inſurrection, could not reſtrain 
their rapacity; and, Fanaticiſm concurring with 
Avarice, an incurable wound was given to the Papal 
authoricy in that country. The Proteſtant nobility 
and gentry, united by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch un- 
pardonable guilt, alarmed for their new poſſeſſions, 
and well acquainted with the imperious character of 
the Houſe of Guiſe, ſaw no ſafety for themſelves 
but in the protection of England; and they dif- 
patched Norton, Glencairne, and Lidington, to 
expreſs their ſincere gratitude to the Queen for her 
paſt favours, and repreſent to her the neceſſity of 
continuing them. In order to render the alliance 
which ſubſiſted between them ſtill more binding, 
their Ambaſſadors were ordered to propoſe a mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and the Earl of Arran, 
who was nearly allied to the Royal Family of 
Scotland, and, after Mary, was preſumptive heir 
to the throne. The Queen, however, rejected their 
propoſal; but accompanied her refuſal with the 
moſt flattering marks of eſteem, as well for the 
Count as for the Scottiſh nobles, to whom ſhe pro- 
miſed a continuation of friendſhip and every ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance; exhorting them, at the ſame time, 
to ſupport the rights of the nation with vigour and 
effect. | | 
During theſe tranſactions, the Houſe of Guiſe 
to which Elizabeth bore the moſt inveterate animo- 
fity—by the deſpotic exertion of that unlimited 
power which they had acquired at the court of 
France, had thrown the French government into 


a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, The Duke of | 


Guiſe, ſupported by his four brothers—the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, the Duke of Aumale, the Mar- 
quis of Elbeuf, and the Grand Prior, men no leſs 
ambitious than himſelf-—had engroſſed all the au- 
thority of the crown; and, as he was poſſeſſed of 
the moſt ſplendid and ſeducing qualities, there ap- 
peared no end of his claims and acquifitions. It 
was the conteſts of religion which ficſt inſpired the 
French with courage openly to oppoſe the dangerous 


influence of this aſpiring family. 


The doctrine of the Reformers had long ſince 
penetrated into France; and, though it's progreſs 
had been oppoſed by Francis the Firſt, and ſtill 
more rigorouſly by his ſon Henry .the Second, 


Whoſe unprincipled bigotry led him to inflict the 


ſevereſt puniſhments on the moſt eminent of the 
Proteſtant party, their proſelytes were ſecretly in- 
creaſing in every province. The flames of perſe- 
cution were for a time extinguiſhed by the death of 


Henry; and the people, who had admired the con- 


ſtancy of the new preachers, now heard with fer- 
vour their doctrines and arguments: but the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, as well as his brothers, who were 
poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority, thought it their 
intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion; and, 
when they revived the execution of the penal ſta- 
tutes, they neceſſarily drove the malecontent Prinees 
and Nobles to embrace the protection of the new 
religion. The King of Navarre, and the Prince 
of Conde, having declared themſelves in favour of 
the Proteſtants, that ſect acquired freſh force from 
their countenance; and the Admiral Coligni, with 
his brother Dandelot, no longer ſcrupled to make 
open profeſſion of their principles. The integrity 
of the Admiral, whoſe ſincerity in his attachment 
to the new doctrine could not be doubted; and his 
great reputation, both for courage and conduct, 
for the arts of peace, as well as of war; brought 
credit to the Reformers; and, after a fruſtrated attempt 
to ſeize the perſons of the Guiſes at Amboiſe, of 
which Elizabeth was probably apprized, every 
place was full of deſtruction, and matters haſtened 
to an open rupture between the parties. But the 
Houſe of Guiſe, though theſe factions had obliged 
them to remit their efforts in Scotland, and had 
been one chief cauſe of Elizabeth's ſucceſs, were 
determined not to relinquiſh their authority in 
France, or yield to the violence of their enemies. 
They found an opportunity of ſeizing the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Conde: they threw the 
former into priſon; they obtained a ſentence of 
death againſt the latter; and they were proceeding 
to put the ſentence into execution, when the ſudden 
death of Francis the Second—by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be poiſoned - ſaved the noble priſoner, whoſe fate 
had kept all Europe in ſuſpence, and interrupted 
the proſperity of the Duke of Guiſe. As Charles 


the Ninth was now in his minority, his mother, 


Catharine de Medicis, aſſumed the regency; and, 
as ſhe intended to ſupport her power by occaſionally 
oppoſing one faction to another, without ſuffering 
either to predominate, ſhe releaſed the Prince de 
Conde from priſon, and recalled the chiefs of the 
Proteſtant party: thus forming a balance to the 
| power 
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power of the Guiſes, on whom ſhe ſtill beſtowed 
marks of her favour and attachment. | 
Elizabeth, attentive to theſe events, congratulated 
herſelf on the death of Francis, by which France 
was deprived of all poſſible claims to the throne of 
Scotland: but, as there ſtill remained a great num- 
ber of Catholics in England, ſhe was fearful they 
might hereafter be led to eſpouſe the pretenſions of 
Mary; and, in that caſe, that their party would be 
conſiderably ſtrengthened by the hope of uniting 
the two kingdoms under one Sovereign. She ſent 
the Earl of Bedford to Paris, to congratulate Charles 
the Ninth on his acceſſion to the throne, and Ca- 
tharine de Medicis on her aſſumption of the regency 
and he was farther charged to demand of Mary the 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, which Throg- 
morton had alſo received orders to enforce in the 
moſt preſſing manner. Mary, being treated with 
extreme coolneſs in a court which ſhe had been 
hitherto accuſtomed to govern, began to think of 
returning to her native country; and ſhe had already 
received invitations from both parties to adopt a 
meaſure which they probably conceived might re- 
ſtore the government to order and tranquillity. Her 
brother, Lord James, had been ſent to her by the 
Reformers; but, before his departure, they exacted 
from him a promiſe that he would prevent the 
Queen, on her return, from countenancing the cele- 
bration of the Maſs either in public or private. 
He ſaid, however, and perhaps thought, that it was 
Juſt to allow their Sovereign the liberty of perform- 
ing the duties of religion within the precincts of 
her own palace. The Catholics had deputed John 
Lefley, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs; who, arriving 
before Lord James, firſt ſaw Mary at Vitry, in 
Champagne, where ſhe then reſided. The artful 
inſinuations of this Prelate conveyed to Mary a juſt 
idea of the deteſtable character of her brother, whom 
he repreſented as a man, under the ſole guidance of 
ambition, capable of aſpiring to the crown itſelf, 
and diſpoſed to the exertion of every poſſible means 
that could lead to the attainment of his object. 
Leſley warned her, that Lord James would adviſe 
her by no means to ſuffer any French troops to ac- 
company her to Scotland, left their known petu- 
lance ſhouid urge them to attempt any innovation 
in religious affairs, which would tend to diſturb her 
repoſe; but that his real deſigns, though concealed 
beneath the ſpecious pretext of affection to his ſiſter, 
and zeal for her ſervice, only tended to remove 
from about her perſon all ſuch as by their preſence 
might raiſe inſurmountable obſtacles to his own ac- 
quiſition of the ſovereignty. He farther adviſed 
her to detain her brother in France till ſuch time as 
ſhe ſhould have eſtsbliſhed peace and good order 
throughout her dominions; and he concluded by 
telling her it would be prudent to enter Scotland by 
the northern provinces, where ſhe would find an 
army of twenty thouſand men ready to conduct her 
to Edinburgh, Though Mary was not in the leaſt 
diſpoſed to enter her kingdom, like a conqueror 
alarmed for the ſafety of his perſon, ſhe neverthe- 
leſs expreſſed her ſatisfaction with the zeal of Leſley; 
and charged him to aſſure the Scottiſh nobles of the 
Vol. II. 


extreme pleaſure with which this mark of their at- 
tachment inſpired her, and to tell them that ſhe 
would expedite her departure from France as much 
as poſſible. The very next day, Lord James ar- 
rived at Saint Dizier, where he ſaw his ſiſter and 
his ſovereign. The ties of blood, the winning 
eloquence of her brother, his inſinuating addreſs, 
and his ſtrong, profeſſions of implicit obedience to 
her will, operated ſo powerfully in his favour, that 
all thoſe prejudices which the juſt inſinuations of 
Leſley had tended to excite in her mind were in- 
ſtantly diſſipated. Mary having accompanied him 
to Joinville, ſhe there promiſed, as the reward of 
his fidelity, to beſtow on him the title of Earl of 
Murray; and then diſmiſſed him, loaded with pre- 
ſents, to prepare the Scotch for her arrival. 
Although Mary was firmly attached to the prin- 

ciples of her own religion, the was far from intend- 
ing to oppoſe the progreſs of the Reformation in her 
dominions: ſhe was well aware that the Catholic 
party was the weakeſt; that Elizabeth would ever 
ſupport the Reformers; and that ſhe had no aſſiſt- 
ance to expect from Catharine de Medieis, whom 


ſhe had deſpoiled, during ſixteen months, of all the 


honours of royalty, and even of that empire which 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to exert over the mind of 
Francis, who was ſincerely attached to his amiable 
conſort. The misfortunes to which Scotland had 
been expoſed under the government of the Regent; 
the death of her mother, and the inſtructions which, 
in her laſt moments, ſhe had tranſmitted to her 
daughter; all inſpired her with an inſuperable diſ- 
guſt to the adoption of violent meaſures. The Count 
de Martigues, D'Oyſel, La Broſſe, and the Biſhop 
of Amiens—who had all been in Scotland, and were, 
therefore, competent judges of the diſpoſition of the 
nation—repreſented to her the neceſſity of proceed- 
ing with prudence and moderation with a ſavage and 
ferocious people, jealous of their liberty, and inca- 
pable of being ſeduced by the graces of her ſex, 
or the pomp of declamation. They pointed out 
to her the Lord James, the Earl of Argyle, Mait- 
land of Lidington, and Lord Grange, as the prin- 
cipal promoters of the Reformation, and as men 
who poſſeſſed the affection of the people, and the 
confidence of the nobility. To theſe, therefore, 
ſhe reſolved to commit the chief adminiſtration of 
affairs, to follow their advice in all matters of im- 
portance, and to honour them publicly with every 
poſſible mark of her favour and eſteem. While 
ſhe was employed in making the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for her departure, and in arranging ſome mat- 
ters which ſtill remained to be ſettled in France, 
ſhe ſent D'Oyſel to Elizabeth for a paſſport, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould be obliged to paſs through Eng- 


land. Throgmorton, in the mean time, was ſoli- 


ciring her to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh: but to 
all his ſolicitations ſhe conſtantly anſwered, that ſhe 
ſcarcely knew the nature of the treaty; that the 
King of France and the Princes of Lorraine always 
managed the affairs of her kingdom; and that, not- 
withſtanding her earneſt deſire to live in friendſhi 

and harmony with the Queen of England, ſhe could 


not be expected to ratify what ſhe did not yet under- 


1 5 ſtand, 
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ſtand, and particularly before ſhe knew the diſpo- 
ſition of her ſubjects, and had the conſent of her 
Parliament. The Earls of Bedford and Throgmor- 
ton replied, that her ſubjects could not oppoſe a 
treaty which themſelves had formed, © That treaty,” 
ſaid Mary, © is the work of ſome individuals: when 
« preſent myſelf, I ſhall be better able to judge of 
ce the general diſpoſition of my ſubjects. I have, 
« however, ſent Monſieur D'Oyſel to my ſiſter, 
© who has my orders to give her ample ſatisfaction; 
cc at the ſame time that he will aſk a ſervice which 
te every Sovereign is entitled to expect from an- 
te other.” 

It was not the ratification of the treaty between 
France and Scotland which Elizabeth was ſo eager 
to obtain, but of that in which her right to the 
crown of England was acknowledged, and in which 
Mary reſigned all her pretenſions to the title and 
arms of that kingdom. Though the Queen had 
very properly diſdained to prove the legitimacy of 
her birth when threatened with Papal cenſures, and 
the Spaniſh arms; yet the Engliſh Catholics might 
poſſibly, it was thought, conſpire with thoſe of 
Scotland in favour of Mary, and excite troubles 
which it would be difficult to appeaſe. It was there- 
fore an object of importance to Elizabeth that Mary 
ſhould ratify this treaty, in which ſhe expreſsly re- 
cognized her right, and promiſed never to infringe 
on it. But Mary apprehended that, by conſenting 
to ratify it, her own claims as preſumptive heir to 
the throne, in caſe of Elizabeth's death, would be 
loſt; ſince that Princeſs, ſhe thought, might, in 
imitation of her father, alter the order of ſucceſſion 
by an act of parliament. A trifling alteration in 
the terms of the treaty might, indeed, have eaſily 
reconciled the intereſts of both; as the Queen 
might have ſecured the acknowledgment of her 
own right, and that of her deſcendants, by requiring 
Mary to renounce the title and arms of England 
only during the lives of Elizabeth and her lawful 
heirs; but the jealouſy which ſubſiſted between the 
two Sovereigns prevented the adoption of this ac- 
commodating ſyſtem. 

Elizabeth, irritated at the refuſal of Mary, forgot 
her own dignity ſo far as to receive her Ambaſſador 
with diſdain, and petulantly to refuſe her a paſſage 
through England. Mary was greatly incenſed at 
Elizabeth's conduct, and reſolved to expreſs her 
indignation to Throgmorton; but, far from de- 
livering her reproaches in public, ſhe made every 
body retire from the apartment: ſhe then ſaid to 
him— How weak I may prove, or how far a 
« woman's frailty may ſupport me, I cannot tell: 
« however, I am reſolved not to have ſo many 
« witneſſes of my infirmity as your miſtreſs had at 
« her audience of my Ambaſſador, D'Oyſel. There 
« js nothing diſturbs me ſo much as the having 
« aſked, with ſuch importunity, a favour which 
« it was of no conſequence for me to obtain. I 
«© can, with God's leave, return to my own coun- 
« try without her leave; as I came to France in 
te ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, King 
& Edward. Neither do I want friends both able 
« and willing to conduct me home, as they have 


te brought me hither; but, by making choice of 
« Elizabeth for that purpoſe, I thought to afford 
© her a proof of my confidence and eſteem. 1] 
© have often heard you ſay, that a good corre- 
© ſpondence between her and myſelf would con- 
ce duce much to the ſecurity and happineſs of both 
our kingdoms: were ſhe thoroughly ſenſible of 
this truth, ſhe would ſcarcely have denied me ſo 
ſmall a requeſt; but, perhaps, ſhe is more fa- 
vourably inclined to my rebellious ſubjects than 
to me their Sovereign, her equal in royal dignity, 
her near relation, and the undoubted heir of her 
© kingdoms. Except her friendſhip, I aſked no- 
thing at her hands; I neither trouble her, nor 
concern myſelf in the affairs of her ſtate: not 
that I am ignorant that there are now in England 
numbers of malecontents, who are no friends to 
© the preſent eſtabliſhment, She is pleaſed to up- 

braid me as a perſon little experienced in the 
world; I freely own it: but age will cure that 
defect. However, I am already old enough to 
acquit myſelf honeſtly and courteouſly to my 
friends and relations, and to encourage no re- 
ports of your miſtreſs which would miſbecome a 
Queen and her kinſwoman. I would alſo ſay, 
by her leave, that I am a Queen, as well as ſhe, 
and not altogether friendleſs; and, perhaps, I 
have as great a ſoul too: ſo that, methinks, we 
ſhould be upon a level in our treatment of each 
* other. As ſoon as I have conſulted the ſtates of 
my kingdom, I ſhall be ready to give her a rea- 
ſonable anſwer; and I am the more intent on my 
Journey, in order to make the quicker diſpatch 
in this affair, But ſhe, it ſeems, intends to ſtop 
my journey; ſo that either ſhe will not let me 
give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved not to be ſa- 
tisfied; perhaps, on purpoſe to keep up the diſ- 
agreement between us. She has often reproached 
me with my being young; and I muft be very 
young, indeed, and as ill-adviſed, to treat of 
matters of ſuch great concern and importance 
without the advice of my Parliament. I have 
not been wanting in all friendly offices to her; 
but ſhe diſbelieves or overlooks them: ſhe either 
ſuſpects my candour, or deſpiſes my friendſhip; 
and I much fear that ſhe will only leave me the 
fruitleſs deſire of being as nearly allied to her by 


© affection as I am by blood—that, indeed, would 
© be a moſt valuable alliance.” 


It was impoſſible to reply with greater moderation 
and dignity to an affront of that nature. Elizabeth, 
when apprized of her anſwer, immediately wrote 
to the Scotch Proteſtants on the ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh; reminding them of the aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe had afforded them in the hour of diſtreſs, 
and telling them that ſhe expected they would now 
prove their gratitude to her by the faithful obſerv- 
ance of their engagements. The anſwer ſhe re- 
ceived, though temperate and ſenſible, was not 
calculated to pleaſe her: the Scotch aſſured her of 
their gratitude, and of their determination to main- 
tain, as far as lay in their power, the treaty of 
Edinburgh; but they did not promiſe to defend 
that treaty againſt the will of their Sovereign, © It 
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te js not only,” ſaid they, © our duty to hold no 
« diſcourſe prejudicial to her intereſt, but even not 
cc not to think or decide any thing contrary to her 
te pleaſure.” They obſerved that, if their Sove- 
reign entertained different views to them, they could 
not be blamed on that account; and that the ſervices 
they had received from Elizabeth were too recent 
to be forgotten, or for the remembrance of them 
not to be tranſmitted to their poſterity, 

Mary, in the mean time, was accompanied on 
her return to her native country, as far as St. Ger- 
main, by her brother-in-law, the King of France; 
Catharine de Medicis; the Duke of Anjou, after- 
wards Henty the Third; and by the whole court: 
and at that place ſhe bade them an eternal adieu. 
From thence ſhe proceeded to Calais, and at Abbe- 
ville had an interview with Throgmorton; who, 
not daring to entruſt to letters the important ſecrets 
committed to him with reſpect to the religious diſ- 
putes in France, had, under ſome pretext, obtained 
leave to come over to London. Mary, dreading 
ſome inſidious plan on the part of Elizabeth, exerted 
her utmoſt efforts to intereſt the Ambaſſador in her 
favour: ſhe gave him a letter for his Sovereign; 
and ſkilfully reminded him, without departing from 
her own dignity, that it was the duty of an Am- 
baſſador rather to ſoothe and pacify than to irritate 
and divide. Mary embarked at Calais on the nine- 
teenth of Auguſt 1561, accompanied by her three 

uncles, the Duke of Aumale, the Grand Prior, and 
the Marquis D'Elbeuf; together with the Marquis 
of Damville, heir to the illuſtrious family of Mont- 
morency; and other French courtiers. When ſhe 
firſt went on board, the tears ſtreamed from her 
eyes: ſhe could not foreſee the misfortunes ſhe was 
doomed to experience; but ſhe found abundant 
ſubject for ſorrow in the idea of quitting a country 
in which ſhe had been educated from her earlieſt 
infancy, and where ſhe had borne fo high a rank; 
as well as in loſing the ſociety of that people, fo 
celebrated for their humane diſpoſition, the ſuavity 
of their manners, and their reſpectful attachment to 
their Sovereign; to inhabit a ſterile ſoil, and to rule 
over ſubjects rugged as their native rocks. When 
the veſſel ſailed, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt 
of France, and never turned them froin that be- 
loved object, till darkneſs fell and intercepted it 
from her view. 
ſpread for her on the deck; and charged the pilot, 
that if, in the morning, the land were ſtill in ſight, 
he ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting 
view of that country in which all her affections were 
centered. The weather proved calm, ſo that the 
ſhip made little way in the night-time; and Mary 
had once more an opportunity of ſeeing the French 
coaſt. She ſat up on her couch; and, ſtill looking 
towards the land, often repeated theſe words— 
« Farewel, France! pleaſant country, farewel! never 
<c ſhall I ſee thee more!” 

Though Mary had little danger to apprehend 


from the ſea, an Engliſh fleet was cruizing in the 


Channel; which there is the ſtrongeſt grounds for 
believing had been equipped by Elizabeth for the 
purpoſe of intercepting her in her paſſage, and con- 


She then ordered a couch to be 
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veying her to England, with the view to compel 
her to ſign the treaty of Edinburgh. The Lord 
James, it is ſuppoſed, had adviſed her to take this 
imprudent ſtep, repugnant to every principle of 
Juſtice and honour. It is certain that one of Mary's 
veſſels was ſtopped by the commander of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, and immediately diſmiſſed, The Queen's 
ſhip fortunately eſcaped by favour of a fog; which, 
while it reſcued her from one danger, expoſed her 
to another, as it nearly proved the means of daſhing 
the veſſel againſt the rocks. When Mary was ap- 
prized of her perilous ſituation, ſhe appeared wholly 
unconcerned, and expreſſed the utmoſt indifference 
for her life. If my people,” ſaid ſhe, c were 
ce not intereſted in the preſervation of my life, to 
« me the rocks would be of little conſequence.” 
At length, however, ſhe arrived ſafely at the. port 
of Leith, after a voyage of fix days. 

She was received, on her landing, by an im- 
menſe concourſe of people; who, actuated either 
by motives of duty, attachment, or intereſt, hailed 
her with the loudeſt acclamations of joy, which 
gave her juſt grounds for believing that the impe- 
tuous waves of loyalty would ſpeedily damp the 
rankling embers of faction. Mary was now in 
her nineteenth year; and, with every grace of per- 
ſon which could inſpire affection, ſhe poſſeſſed 
every endowment of mind which could conciliate 
eſteem, Thoſe talents which Nature had given 
with a liberal hand, ſhe had been careful to im- 
prove by a cloſeneſs of ſtudy which, in a perſon 
of her years and rank, was truly aſtoniſhing. Her 
extreme quickneſs of perception gave effect to her 
application, and rendered the acquiſition of moſt 
of the dead and living languages a matter of fa- 
cility; while the juſtice of her taſte, and the ele- 
gance of her genius, were ſucceſsfully exerted in 
the proper direction of her ſtudies. Firm in the 
midſt of calamities, patient in adverſity, in pro- 
ſperity humble; indulgent to her friends, generous 
to her foes, and juſt and upright in all her actions. 
Such was the youthful Mary. Thus virtuous, thus 
accompliſhed, thus endowed, had ſhe been deſtined 
to govern a good and grateful people, her reign— 
though it might not, perhaps, have ſhone conſpi- 
cuous in the ſanguinary annals of royal conqueſts— 
would have been productive of honour to herſelf, 
and felicity to her ſubjects. But, unfortunately, a 
ſingle foible in the character of Mary, and a ſingle 
circumſtance in her ſituation, proved ſufficient to 
counteract the effects of this extraorCinary com- 
bination of virtues and talents. That foible was 
her credulity, the genuine offspring of a pure 
heart, which refuſes to ſuſpect others of thoſe 
failings and vices to which it is a ſtranger itſelf; 
and that circumſtance was her conſcientious ad- 
herence to the religion of her anceſtors, which 
differed ſo eſſentially from the newly-received doc- 
trines of her fanatic ſubjects. To theſe cauſes may 
be juſtly aſcribed the Jong train of calamities to 
which her reign and life were unjuſtly expoſed. 
The firſt meaſures of her adminiſtration were 
ſtrongly demonſtrative of her wiſdom and pru- 
dence. In compliance with the advice ſhe had re- 


ceived 
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ceived from her friends on the continent, ſhe en- 
truſted the chief management of public aftairs to 
her brother, Lord James—whom, according to 
promiſe, ſhe ſoon after created Earl of Murray— 
and to Lidington, whom ſhe made Secretary of 
State. She ſpared no exertions for the reſtoration 
of good order, and for enforcing an equal diſtribu- 
tion of juſtice, throughout her dominions. At the 
firſt council ſhe ſummoned to aſſemble, ſhe ex- 
preſſed her determination to ſupport the Proteſtant 
religion; only demanding for herſelf the ſame in- 
dulgence which ſhe extended to others. The per- 


miſſion of hearing maſs within the precincts of her 


own palace was a requeſt too reaſonable to be re- 
' fuſed by her counfellors, though they were the molt 
zealous of the Proteſtant party: but the ſlaves of 
Fanaticiſm are ever deaf to the voice of Reaſon; 
hence the Clergy haſtened to reprobate the mode- 
ration of their leaders, and p7cz/7y excited the people 
to revolt. The firſt Sunday on which Mary ordered 
divine ſervice to be celebrated in her own chapel, a 
ſeditious rabble collected and inſulted the officiating 
miniſters. Lord Lindſay, and ſome gentlemen from 
the county of Fife, exclaimed, in the very court of 
the palace, That all idolatrous prieſts ſhould be 
« put to death!” Such was the ſpirit of intole- 
rance at this time, that perſecution was ſtrongly 
recommended from the pulpit; waere the Pro- 
teſtant preachers aſſerted, that one maſs was more 
to be dreaded than ten thouſand armed men landed 
for the purpoſe of invading the kingdom. Public 
prayers were offered up in the churches, that God 
would turn the Queen's heart, which was obſtinate 
againſt him and his truth; or, if his holy will ſhould 
be otherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the hearts 
and hands of the Elect, ſtoutly to oppoſe the rage 
of all tyrants. They even went fo far as to queſtion 
Mary's right, as an idolatreſs, to the exercilc of any 
authority, even in civil matters. 

This daring effrontery might poſſibly have been 
repreſſed by a ſpirited exertion of power; for ſuch 
adverſaries can only acquire conſequence, and be- 
come formidable, from the fears of the Monarch 
they attack. The crown ſtill retained ſufficient 
vigour, though weakened by the late ſtruggles, to 
check this intemperate effuſion of zeal, to keep it 
from overflowing the bounds of decency, and to 
confine it within it's proper channel. The factious 
miniſters—who ſtepped fo promptly forward to re- 
monſtrate with the Queen on her religion, to violate 
duty, and to outrage decorum in their addreſſes to 
her—if they had experienced ſome portion of that 
rigour which they had juſtly provoked, would have 
ſlunk away in terror to their reſpective pariſhes, 
and ſoftened the rude clamours of Sedition into the 
milder and more ſuitable tones of Devotion. 

But Mary, facrificing the dictates of policy to 
her native ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, bore the indig- 
nities to which ſhe was daily expoſed with the ut- 
moſt patience and benignity. This meekneſs, 
however, far from exciting a ſimilar ſpirit of for- 
bearance in her perſecutors, only tended to inflame 
their inſolence, and to urge them to a repetition of 
inſults. As ſhe was dining, ſoon after her arrival, 
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in the Caſtle of Edinburgh, a boy, ſix years of age, 
was let down from the roof, and preſented her with 
the keys of the caſtle, a pſalter, and a bible. The 
artifice, of a ſimilar nature, contrived by Elizabeth 
at her own coronation, though for very different 
purpoſes, might reaſonably ſuperinduce the ſuppo- 
ſition that ſhe was the author of the preſent inſult; 
which they rendered perfectly intelligible to Mary, 
by embelliſhing tlie apartment with decorations ex- 
preſſive of the burning of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and of other puniſhments inflicted by God 
upon idolatry, The Town Council of Edinburgh 
had the aſſurance to arrogate to themſelves the 
power of iſſuing a proclamation, baniſhing from 
their diſtrict © all the wicked rabble of Antichriſt, 
ce the Pope; ſuch as pricſts, monks, friars, toge- 
te ther with adulterers and fornicators:” and, be- 
cauſe the Privy Council ſuſpended the magiſtrates 
for their inſolence, the arch-rebel Knox, and his 
infamous contemporary Euchanan, have inferred, 
that the Queen was engaged, by a ſympathy of 
manners, to take adultercrs and fornicators under 
her protection. 

An addreſs was preſented to Mary by the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Church; in which, after telling her 
that her maſs was a baſtard-ſervice of God, the 
fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of every evil 
which abounded in the realm, they expreſſed their 
hopes that ſhe would, ere this time, have preferred 
truth to her own pre-conccived opinion; and have 
renounced her religion, which, they aſſured her, was 
nothing but abomination and vanity. They ſaid, 
that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo 
enormous, that, if a ſpeedy remedy were not pro- 
vided, God would not fail, in his anger, to ſtrike 
the head and the tail, the diſobedient prince and 
ſinful people. They required, that ſevere puniſh- 
ment ſhould be inflifted on adulterers and forni- 
cators; and they concluded with demanding for 
themſelves ſome addition both of power and of 
property. E 

The chief inſtrument and promoter of theſe nu- 
merous inſults was Knox, who fully diſplayed his 
littleneſs of ſoul by his contumelious treatment of a 
Sovereign whoſe chriſtian-like ſpirit led her to re- 
turn good for evil. His uſual appellation for Mary 
was Jezebel; and though ſhe endeavoured, by the 
molt gracious condeſcenſions, to win his favour, all 
her efforts to ſubdue his vu gar and rebellious pride 
proved fruitleſs. She granted him free acceſs to 
her preſence; and told him, if he found any thing 
culpable in her conduct, to reprove her with free- 
dom and ſpirit in private, but not, by public re- 
proaches from the pulpit, to render her an object 
of contempt to her people. But he anſwered, that 
he had a public miniſtry entruſted to him; that, if 
ſhe would go to church, ſhe would there hear the 
Goſpel of Truth; that it was not his buſineſs to 
apply to every individual, nor had he leiſure for 
that occupation, The political principles of this 
dangerous man were as replete with ſedition, as his 
theological were pregnant with bigotry and perſe- 
cution, He had imbibed the former from the art- 


ful and deſigning Murray; who, though bred a 
prieſt, 
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prieſt, ſcorned, like Knox, the ſalutary trammels 
of religion; and, ſtimulated by ambition, ſhook off 
the caſſock, and forſook the ſtall, boldly ruſhing 
forth into the intricate mazes of Policy, and the 
gloomy labyrinths of Crime. When the Refor- 
mation broke out in all it's wildneſs and ſtrength— 
to ſpeak in the terms of a ſhrewd, erudite, and ſa- 
gacious writer—he had cloſed in with it, put on the 
ſanctified air of a Reformer, wrapped himſelf up 
in the long cloak of Puritaniſm, attached all the 
popular leaders among the Clergy to him, and pre- 
pared to make them his uſeful ſteps to the throne. 
In ſhort, though Murray—to purſue the ſame 
ſtrain—had not one principle of religion within him; 
though he had not one grain of honour in his ſoul; 
and though he was guilty of thoſe more monſtrous 
crimes againſt which God has pecu/zarly denounced 
damnation; yet he was denominated a GOOD Man 
by the Reformers of the time; and he has been 
conſidered as an HonesT Man by numbers to our 
own days. 7 

Knox, with ſuch a tutor in politics as Murray, 
and ſuch a maſter in theology as Calvin, could not 
fail to prove a ſcourge to the Good, a friend to the 
Fanatic, and a frebrand to the Seditious. He once, 
indeed, ſo far deviated from his natural character, 
and his well- taught precepts, as to tell Mary that 
he would ſubmit to her in the ſame manner as Paul 
did to Nero: but this dutiful ſtrain was too foreign 
to his heart to be of long continuance; he ſpeedily 
changed it, by telling her that “ Samuel feared not 
© to flay Agag, the fat and delicate King of 
« Amalek, whom King Saul had ſaved; neither 
© ſpared Elias Jezebel's falſe prophets, and Baal's 
« prieſts, though King Ahab was preſent. Phineas,“ 
added he, © was no magiſtrate; yet feared he not to 
ce ſtrike Coſbi and Zimri in the very act of filthy 
* fornication. And ſo, Madam, your Grace may 
ee ſee that others than chief magiſtrates may law- 
« fully inflict puniſhment on ſuch crimes as are 
e condemned by the law of God.” 

Knox had formerly, during the reign of Mary, 
Elizabeth's ſiſter, written a book againſt female 
ſucceſſion to the crown, entitled, The t Blaſt of 
the Trumpet againſt the monſtrous Regimen of Women. 
The tenets of this book he was too proud either to 
recant or to palliate; and his conduct plainly ſhewed 
that he thought neither loyalty nor decency was due 
to the female, ſex. He tells us himſelf, that he 
once reproved his Sovereign with ſuch extreme ſe- 
verity, that ſhe burſt into tears before him; and this 
circumſtance, far from moving his ſavage heart, 


only tended to gratify his pride, and to make him 


repe:: his inſolence. The pulpits had become mere 
ſcenes of raillery againſt the court; among which 
were always noted, as the principal, feaſting, finery, 
dancing, balls, and whoredom, which was termed 
their neceſſary attendant. Some ornaments, which 
the ladies at that time wore upon their petticoats, 
greatly excited the indignation 'of theſe irritable 
preachers; who affirmed, that ſuch vanity would 
infallibly call down the vengeance of God, not only 
on thoſe fooliſh women, but on the whole realm. 


The life of Mary was thus rendered miſerable; 
Vor. II. 


and reflections on her former ſituation, when ſhe 
formed the centre of a circle in the moſt polite and 
agreeable court in Europe, conſiderably heightened 
her ſorrow, by repreſenting in it's full light to her 
agitated mind the gloomineſs of the contraſt, Her 
two uncles, the Duke D'Aumale, and the Grand 
Prior, with the other French nobility, ſoon left. 
her: the Marquis D'Elbeuf remained ſome time 
longer; but, after his departure, ſhe was left to the 
ſociety of her own ſubjects; who, deſtitute them- 
ſelves of every inſtructive or amuſing qualification, 
regarded the talents of their Sovereign as a ſubject 
of envy, and the innocent eaſe and gaiety of her 
diſpoſition as food for cenfure and ſcurrilous in- 
vective. 

An adventure happened to the Marquis D'Elbeuf, 
before his departure, which enabled him to give 
Mary's friends in France a melancholy idea of her 
ſituation. This nobleman, with the Earl of Both- 
wel, and ſome other young courtiers, had been en- 
gaged, after a debauch, to pay a viſit to a woman 
named Aliſon Craig, who was known to be pro- 
digal of her favours. The Earl of Arran being in 
the houſe, they were refuſed admittance; on which 
they broke the windows, burſt open the door, and 
made ſuch a noiſe, that the guards came to the houſe, 
and obliged them to retire. The Aſſembly of the 
Church, ſitting at that time, officiouſly took cog- 
nizance of the matter; and, in conjunction with 
ſeveral of the nobility, preſented an addreſs to the 
Queen, which was introduced with this pompous 
prelude “ To the Queen's Majeſty, and to her 
« ſecret and great Council, her Grace's faithful 
© and cbedient ſubjets, the profeſſors of Chriſt 
ce Teſus's holy Evangile, with the ſpirit of righteous 
« judgment.” The tenor of the petition was, that 
the fear of God, the duty which they owed her 
Grace, and the terrible threatenings denounced by 
God againſt every city or country where horrible 
crimes were openly committed, compelled them to 
demand the ſevere puniſhment of ſuch as had done 
what in them lay to kindle the wrath of God againſt 
the whole realm—that the iniquity of which they 
complained was ſo heinous and fo horrible, that 
they ſhould eſteem themſelves accomplices in it, if 
they had been engaged by worldly fear, or ſervile 
complaiſance, to paſs it over in ſilence, or bury it 
in oblivion—that as they owed her Grace obedience 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo were they en- 
titled to require of her, in return, the ſharp and 
condign puniſhment of this enormity, which, they 
repeated it, might draw down the vengeance of 


God on the whole kingdom—and that they main- 


tained it to be her duty to diveſt herſelf of all pri- 
vate affections towards the actors in ſo heinous a 
crime, and ſo enormous a villainy; and, without 
delay, bring them to a trial, and inflid the ſevereſt 
penalties upon them. The Queen gave a gracious 
reception to this inſolent addreſs; but, becauſe ſhe 
juſtly thought that breaking the windows of a brothel 
merited not ſuch ſevere reprehenſion, ſhe only re- 
plied, that her uncle was a ſtranger, and that he 
was in company with young men; but that ſhe 


| would enforce ſuch regulations, as well with him 
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as with all others, whatever their rank or ſlation, 
that her ſubjects in future ſhould have no reaſonable 
grounds of complaint. This anſwer, however, 
proved the ſource of great diſcontent, and was re- 
garded as the infallible ſign of the moſt diſſolute and 
profligate manners by the preachers and their fol- 
lowers; though the frailty of the Earl of Arran, in 
his connection with Aliſon Craig, was received with 
a favourable eye, becauſe he was a zealous pro- 
moter of the Reformation 

But though the Reformers were ſo anxious to 
proſecute, or, to ſpeak with more propriety, to 
perſecute, the Catholics, they were careful to ſcreen 
themſelves from the attacks of juſtice. Some of 
the populace of Edinburgh having broken into the 
Queen's chapel, during her abſence, and committed 
great outrages, two of them were indicted, and 
ordered to be brought to trial; when Knox wrote 
circular letters to the moſt conſiderable zealots of 
the party, and charged them to appear in town, and 
protect their brethren. © The holy ſacraments,” 
faid he, © are abuſed by profane Papiſts; the maſs 
* has been ſaid; and, in worſhipping that idol, the 
Prieſts have omitted no ceremony, not even the 
conuring of their accurſed water, that had ever 
te been practiſed in the time of the greateſt blind- 
e neſs.“ This violent oppoſition to the laws of 
the realm almoſt amounted to actual rebellion; and 
Knox was accordingly ſummoned before the Coun- 
cil to anſwer for his offence. Bur, aſſured of the 
protection of Murray, he laughed at threats which 
he knew to be impotent, and behaved with his ac- 
cuſtomed inſolence; telling the Queen, that the 
peſtilent Papiſts, who had inflamed her againſt 
theſe holy men, were the ſons of the Devil; and 
muſt, therefore, obey the directions of their father, 
who had been a liar and a manſlayer from the be- 
ginning. This Puritanical cant had it's effect on 
the Council; and, joined to the influence of Mur- 
ray, produced the full acquittal of Knox. Randolt, 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador in Scotland, had reaſon to 
write to Cecil, ſpeaking of the Scottiſh nation— 
« I think marvellouſly of the wiſdom of God, that 
&« gave this unruly, inconſtant, and cumberſome 


ec 


cc 


people, no more power nor ſubſtance; for they 


cc would otherwiſe run wild.” 


Mary, thus harraſſed and perſecuted by her fe- 


rocious ſubjects, ſaw no proſpect of extricating herſelf 


from her difficulties but by the friendly interference 
of ſome foreign power. Elizabeth, her neighbour 
and kinſwoman, appeared to be the moſt likely per- 
ſon to afford her aſliſtance; and ſhe had, therefore, 
been anxious to ſecure her friendſhip: for which 
purpoſe ſhe diſpatched, ſoon after her arrival in 
Scotland, Secretary Lidington to London, with 
letters replete with expreſſions of amity and kind- 
neſs; and he was charged, at the ſame time, with 
a commiſſion from her, as well as from the Scottiſh 


nobles, to requeſt that Mary ſhould, by act of par- 


lament or by proclamation, be declared ſucceſſor 
to the crown, in caſe Elizabeth ſhould die without 
lawful heirs. This requeſt, though founded in 
reaſon and juſtice, Elizabeth was determined to re- 
fuſe: ſhe had already forgotten the dangers to which 
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ſhe had been expoſed during the preceding reign; 
and her ſentiments of piety appear to have vaniſhed 
with the cauſe which gave riſe to them. The perni- 
cious ſeeds of envy began to open in her mind; and, 
not content with that ſuperiority which ſhe poſſeſſed 
over Mary in a hardy vigour of underſtanding, in a 
deep knowledge of the world, in the myſterious 
refinements of policy, in the ſtrength of her nation, 


and the ſplendour of her government, ſhe could 


not bear to be ſurpaſſed in beauty, in dreſs, and 
other accompliſhments purely feminine—to which 
ſhe had not the ſmalleſt pretenſions—by one who 
has been juſtly termed the moſt handſome, the moſt 
graceful, and the moſt accompliſhed Princeſs of her 
age, Nor was this the only ſource of Elizabeth's 
animoſity againit the Queen of Scotland: ſhe had 
the weakneſs to view her ſucceſſor, as ſuch, with 
an eye of malignity. She ſhuddered at the thoughts 
of ſeeing another ready, cven after her death, to ſtep 
into the vacant throne: ſhe therefore reſolved to leave 
the ſucceſſion undetermined; though, by fo doing, 
ſhe endar:;ger-d all the happineſs of her kingdom, 
merely for the gratification of her humour. 

Thus did Elizabeth become the inveterate enemy 
of Mary, both as a Queen and as a Woman; as 
actuated by political jealouſies, as ſtimulated by 
perſonal kumours, and as impelled by female va- 
nities. When Lidington, therefore, urged the de- 
mand of his Sovereign, ſhe replied, That Mary 
lad once diſcovered her intention not to wait for 
the ſucceſſion; but had openly, without ceremony 
or reſerve, aſſumed the title of Queen of England, 
and had pretended a ſuperior right to her throne 
and kingdom that though her Ambaſſadors, and 
thoſe of her huſband the French King, had ſigned 
a treaty, in which they renounced that claim, and 
promiſed ſatisfaction for ſo gieat an indignity, ſhe 
was ſo intoxicated with this imaginary right, that 
ſhe had rejected the molt earneſt ſolicitations; and 
even, as ſome endeavoured to perſuade her, had in- 
curred ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas, rather than 
ratify that equitable treaty—that her partizans every 
where had ſtill the aſſurance to inſiſt on the validity 


of her title, and had preſumed to deſcant on the 


illegitimacy of her own birth—that while affairs 
were in this ſituation; while a claim, thus openly 
made, ſo far from being openly renounced, was 
only ſuſpended till a more favourable opportunity; 
it would in her be the moſt egregious imprudence 
to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, by 
declaring her the ſucceſſor that no expedient could 
be worſe imagined for cementing friendſhip than 


ſuch a declaration; and Kings were often found to 


bear no good-will to their ſucceſſors, even though 
their own children; much more when the connection 
was leſs intimate, and when ſuch cauſe of diſguſt 
and jealouſy had already been given, and indeed 
was ſtill continued, on the part of Mary—that 
though ſhe was willing, from the amity which ſhe 
bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe her former preten- 
ſions to the advice of others, by whoſe direction 
ſhe was then governed, her preſent refuſal to re- 
linquiſh them could proceed only from her own 
prepoſſeſſions, and was a proof that ſhe ſtill har- 

boured 
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boured ſome dangerous deſigns againſt her that it 
was the nature of all men to be diſguſted with the 
preſent, to entertain flattering views of futurity, to 
think their ſervices ill rewarded, to expect a better 
recompence from the ſucceſſor; and ſhe ſhould 
eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half a Sovereign over the 
Engliſh, if they ſaw her declare her heir, and arm 
her rival with authority againſt her own repoſe and 
ſafety—that ſhe knew the inconſtant nature of the 
people; ſhe was acquainted with the preſent di- 
viſions in religion; ſhe was not ignorant that the 
ſame party which expected greater favour during 
the reign of Mary, did alſo imagine that the title 
of that Princeſs was ſuperior to her own—that, for 
her part, whatever claims were advanced, ſhe was 
determined to live and die Queen of England; and, 
after her death, it was the buſineſs of others to ex- 
amine who had the beſt pretenſions, either by the 
laws, or by the right of blood, to the ſucceſſion— 
that ſhe hoped the claims of the Queen of Scots 
would then be found ſolid; and, conſidering the 
injury which ſhe herſelf had received, it was ſuffi- 
cient indulgence if ſhe promiſed, in the mean time, 
to do nothing which might in any reſpect weaken 
or invalidate it—and that Mary, if her title were 
really preferable, (a point which, for her own part, 
ſhe had never enquired into) poſſeſſed all advantages 
above her rivals; who, deſtitute both of preſent 
power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only 
expoſe themſelves to inevitable ruin, by advancing 
any weak or even doubtful pretenſion. 

It would be difficult to diſcover any traces of 
wiſdom, or any ſigns of juſtice, in this inſidious 
reply. Mary's aſſumption of the arms and title of 
England was a frivolous pretext, which a powerful 
Princeſs ſhould have diſdained to have recourſe to; 
ſince, the moment the Queen of Scotland had be- 
come miſtreſs of her own actions, ſhe had forborne 
to ule the one, and had reſigned the other. The 
dangers which Elizabeth pretended to ſuppoſe would 
reſult from the nomination of a ſucceſſor to her 
throne, had no foundation even in her own mind; 
and, if ſeriouſly urged, would have been an inſult 
to the underſtanding of her ſubjects, to whom ſhe 
was determined to bequeath the worſt of all political 
calamities—an unſettled ſucceſſion. 

Mary was now made a captive in her own do- 
minions, expoſed to the caprice of her ſubjects, and 
the tyranny of her nobles, with ſcarcely a friend on 
whoſe attachment ſhe could rely: ſhe could not, 
therefore, be conſidered as a formidable rival. 
France, too, equally torn by inteſtine commotions, 
was in no ſituation to aſſiſt her allies, or to alarm her 
enemies. Nor had Mary's refuſal to ratify the treaty 
of Edinburgh any greater influence on Elizabeth; 


for, when ſhe conſented to gratify her in this reſpect, 


and renounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown 
of England, provided Elizabeth would agree to 
declare her the ſucceſſor, her equitable propoſal was 
treated with equal neglect, though the Queen of 
England was aſhamed to reject it in poſitive terms. 
Lidington's embaſly, therefore, proved ineffectual; 


though no open rupture took place between theſe 
rival Princeſſes, 


| 
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In the internal oxconomy of her kingdom, Eliza- 
beth was more deſerving of praiſe: ſhe made ſome 
progreſs in paying thoſe great debts which were due 
from the crown; ſhe regulated the coin, which had 
been much debaſed by her predeceſſors, ſhe fur- 
niſhed her arſenals with great quantities of arms 
from Germany and other places; engaged her no- 
bility and gentry to imitate her example in this 
particular; fortified her frontiers on the ſide of 
Scotland; made frequent reviews of the militia; 
encouraged agricultme, by allowing a free expor- 
tation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; and 
ſo much increaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, 
both by building veſſels oi force herſelf, and ſug- 
geſting (ſimilar undertakings to the merchants, that 
ſhe acquired ſome ſtrong claims to the title beſtowed 
on her of—The Reſterer of Nau Glery, and the 
Queen of the Northern Seas, 

Elizabeth's hatred was not merely confined to 
the Queen of Scotland; it extended to all ſuch as 
had any pretenſions to the throne. If the excluſion 
given by the will of Henry the Eighth was allowed 
to be valid, the right to the crown devolved on the 
Houſe of Suffolk; and the [ ady Catharine Gray, 
younger ſiſter to the Lady Jane, was now the heireſs 
of that family. This lady had been married to 
Lord Herbert, ſon of the Earl of Pembroke; but, 
having been divorced from that nobleman, ſhe had 
contracted a private marriage with the Earl of Hert- 
ford, ſon of the Protector; and her huſband, ſoon 
after conſummation, travelled into France. In a 
ſhort time, ſhe appeared to be pregnant; which ſo 
enraged Elizabeth—who had reſolved to prevent, 
if poſſible, all thoſe who had any claims to the ſuc- 
ceſſion from ever having any heirs or ſucceſſors— 
that ſhe threw her into the Tower, and ſummoned 
Hertford to appear and anſwer for his conduct. He 
made no ſcruple to acknowledge his marriage; 
which, though concluded without the Queen's con- 
ſent, was entirely ſuitable to both paities: and for 
this offence he was alſo committed to the Tower. 
Elizabeth next appointed commiſſioners to examine 
the validity of their marriage; and, as the time 
given to Hertford for proving his nuptials by wit- 
neſſes was too ſhort to admit the poſſibility of pro- 
ducing them, the commerce between him and his 
conſort was declared unlawful, and it's produce 
illegitimate. They were ſtill detained in cuſtody: 
but, by bribing their keepers, they contrived to 
have farther intercourſe; the conſequence of which 
was another child. This proved a fieſh ſource of 
vexation to Elizabeth, who cauſed a fine of fifteen 
thouſand pounds to be inflicted on Hertford by the 
Star-Chamber; and ordered his confinement to be 
thenceforth more rigid and ſevere. He remained 
in priſon nine years; till the death of his wife, by 
freeing Elizabeth from her-fears, procured him his 
liberty. This ſhameful exertion of deſpotic power, 
repugnant to every principle of juſtice, and ſub- 
verſive of laws both human and divine, betrayed a 
diabolical malignity of heart in Elizabeth; and ſuf- 
ficiently proved that ſhe was prepared to ſacrifice 
the moſt important conſiderations to the gratification 
of her leading paſſions Envy and Revenge. 


About 
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About this time, Arthur Pole and his brother, 


hephews to the late Cardinal, and deſcended from 
the Duke of Clarence; together with Anthony 
Forteſcue, who had married a ſiſter of theſe gentle- 
men, and ſome other perſons; were brought to their 
trial for intending to withdraw into France, with a 
view of ſoliciting ſuccours from the Duke of Guile; 
of returning thence into Wales; and of proclaiming 
Mary Queen of England, and Arthur Pole Duke 
of Clarence. They confeſſed the indictment; but 
aſſerted, that they never meant to execute theſe 
projects during the Queen's life-time: they had only 
deemed ſuch precautions requiſite in caſe of her de- 
miſe, which ſome pretenders to judicial aſtrology 
had aſſured them they might with certainty look for 
before the year expired. They were condemned by 
the Jury, but pardoned by the Queen, 

The reputation which Elizabeth had acquired by 
the ſtrength of her talents and the vigour of her go- 


vernment, induced many foreign Princes to make 


her propoſals of marriage. Among theſe were the 
Archduke Charles, ſecond fon of the Emperor ; 


and Caſimir, ſon of the Elector Palatine: the latter 


of whom, profeſſing the Proteſtant religion, thought 
himſelf, on that account, entitled to the preference. 
Eric, King of Sweden; and Adolph, Duke of Hol- 
ſtein; were encouraged, by the ſame views, to offer 
their addreſſes; and the Earl of Arran, preſumptive 
heir to the crown of Scotland, was by the ſtates of 
that kingdom recommended to her as a ſuitable 
conſort: even ſome of her own ſubjects, though 
they did not openly declare their pretenſions, enter- 
tained hopes of ſucceſs. The Earl of Arundel—a 
nobleman advanced in years, but deſcended from 
an ancient and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of 
great wealth —flattered himſelf with this proſpect; 
as did alſo Sir William Pickering, who was much 
eſteemed for his merit. But the perſon who ap- 
peared moſt likely to ſucceed was a young ſon of 
the late Duke of Northumberland, Lord Robert 
Dudley; a man whoſe only recommendations were 
a good perſon, a deep ſkill in the arts of adulation, 
and an inſinuating addreſs: yet, though he was 
deſtitute of every good quality, he found means of 
recommending himſelf ſo ſtrongly to the notice of 
Elizabeth, as to become her declared favourite, and 
as to inſpire a belief in the minds of all who were 
unacquainted with her /ecret motives and propen- 
ſities, that he was deſtined to become her partner in 


the throne. 


The Queen received the addreſſes of her nume- 
rous ſuitors with great courteſy; and, though ſe- 
cretly reſolved to ſhare her power with no man, ſhe 
couched her refuſals in ſuch artful and ambiguous 
terms, as rather tended to encourage than check 
their advances. There might be ſome portion of 
policy in this inſidious conduct; but it exhibits 
a much ſtronger appearance of that worſt ſpecies 
of female vanity which delights in exciting hopes 
it never means to gratify, merely to indulge itſelf 
in the pleaſures of courtſhip and amorous ſoli- 
citation, 

The ſtate of affairs on the continent now called for 
the attention of Elizabeth. After Philip the Second 


had concluded the peace of Cateau-Cambreſis, and- 


had remained ſome time in the Netherlands to ſettle 
the government of that country, he embarked for 
Spain, He reached the port of Loredo in ſafety; 
but no ſooner had he landed, than a dreadful ſtorm 
aroſe, in which a part of his fleet was ſhipwrecked, 


and above a thouſand men periſhed. Animated by 


a ſimilar ſpirit to that which prompted him, after the 
victory of St. Quintin, to conſecrate a church to St. 
Lawrence, Philip thought he could not, on this oc- 
caſion, expreſs his gratitude for his preſervation in 
a manner more acceptable to the Deity, than by de- 
claring his reſolution to dedicate his life to the de- 
fence of the Catholic faith, and the extirpation of 
hereſy. His ſubſequent conduct correſponded to 
this declaration. Finding that the new doctrines 
had penetrated into Spain, and were openly em- 
braced by great numbers of his ſubjects, among 
whom there were both prieſts and nuns, he let looſe 


the rage of perſccution againſt them; and having 


imbibed, in all it's virulence, the ſpirit of bigotry 
which gave birth to the Inquiſition, he gave addi- 


tional power to that iniquitous tribunal, and filled 
the whole Kingdom with terror and diſmay. He 


confined the Archbiſhop of Toledo, Bartlemi di 


Caranza y Miranda, on ſuſpicion of favouring the 


doctrine cf the Reformation, founded on certain 


propoſitions contained in 2 catechiſm which he pub- 
liſhed; and, but for the interference of the Pope, 
that Prelate would have been brought to trial, and 
probably executed. Be allo threw into priſon Con- 
ſtantine Ponce, who had been confeſſor to his father, 
the Emperor Charles, who had attended him during 
his retreat, and in whole arms that Monarch had 
terminated his life; and, after this Eccleſiaſtic died 
in confinement, he ſtill ordered him to be tried and 
condemned for hereſy, and his ſtatue to be com- 
mitted to the flames. He even deliberated whether 
he ſhould not exerciſe like ſeverity againſt the me- 
mory of his father, who was ſuſpected, though pro- 
bably without reaſon, during his latter years, to have 
indulged a propenſity towards the Lutheran prin- 
ciples. In his unrelenting zeal for orthcdoxy, he 
ſpared neither age, ſex, nor condition. He attended 
the moſt barbarous executions: he was preſent at 
Valladolid at an Auto-de-fe ; where, among the con- 
demned Proteſtants, there was a nobleman of the 
name of Don Carlos di Seſſa, who, when the exe- 
cutioners were conducting him to the ſtake, called 


out to the King for mercy; faying—< And canſt 


thou thus, O King! witneſs the torments of thy 
ſubjects? Save us from this cruel death; we do 
ce not deſerve it! No!” Philip ſternly replied; 
« I would myſelf carry wood to burn my own ſon, 
c were he ſuch a wretch as thou!” After which, he 
beheld the horrid ſpectacle that enſued with a com- 
poſure and tranquillity that beſpoke the moſt ſavage 
and ferocious heart. He iſſued the moſt rigorous 
orders for the proſecution of heretics in Spain, Italy, 
the Indies, and the Low Countries; and, having 
founded his determined tyranny on maxims of civil 
policy, as well as on the principles of religion, he 
made it apparent to all his ſubjects that there was no 
method, except rhe moſt entire compliance, or the 


moſt 
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moſt obſtinate Ncütlance, to eſcape or . the ſe- | 


verity of his vengeance. 


But Philip had other views, beſides the grau- 


cation of his natural temper, in placing himſelf at 
the head of the Catholic party. By this conduct, 


he made his religion the tool of his policy, and 


converted the zealots of the ancient faith into par- 
tizans of S8 paniſh greatneſs: it even ſerved to extend 


his influence in foreign countries; where, by em- 
ploying the powerful allurement of religion, he 


ſeduced the ſubjects from that allegiance which 
they owed to their native ſovereign. 


Elizabeth had been placed, by the courſe of 


events, in a ſituation diametrically oppoſite; and, 
though the ſincerity of her religious principles may 
juſtly be queſtioned, policy led her to eſpouſe with 
warmth the cauſe of the Proteſtants, who were every 
where ſtruggling under oppreſſion ; and accordingly, 


in all foreign negotiations, ſhe united their Intereſts 


with her own. 

During the life-time ef Henry the Second of 
France, and of his ſucceſſor, the dread of uniting 
England with the French monarchy engaged Philip 
to maintain a good correſpondence with Elizabeth : 
yet, even during this period, he rejected the garter 


which ſhe ſent him; he refuſed to ratify the ancient 


league between the Houſe of Burgundy and Eng- 
Jand; he furniſhed ſhips to tranſport French forces 
into Scotland; he endeavoured to intercept the Earl 
of Arran, who was haſtening to join the malecon- 
tents in that country; and the moſt ſagacious mi- 
niſters of the Queen ſtill regarded his friendſhip as 
doubtful and precarious. But no ſooner were the 
apprehenſions of Philip with regard to Mary's ſuc- 
ceſſion removed by the death of Francis the Second, 
than his animoſity againſt Elizabeth began more 
openly to appear; and the intereſts of Spain were 
found oppoſite to thoſe of England in every nego- 
tiation and tranſaction. 

The two great monarchies of the continent, 
France and Spain, being poſſeſſed of nearly equal 
force, were naturally antagoniſts; and England, 
from it's power and ſituation, was entitled to ſup- 
port it's own dignity, as well as tranquillity, by 
holding the balance between them. Whatever in- 
cident, therefore, tended too much to depreſs one 
of the rival powers, as it leſt the other without con- 
troul, might be deemed contrary to the intereſts of 
England; yet, ſo much were theſe great maxims 
of policy over-ruled, during that age, by the diſ- 
putes of theology, that Philip found an advantage 
in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed government and re- 
ligion of France, and Elizabeth in protecting 
faction and innovation. 

Catharine of Medicis, Queen- regent of France, 
whoſe abominable mind ſupplied the defect of ge- 
nius by the wicked boldneſs of it's ſuggeſtions, 
finding that kingdom ſtill convulſed by domeſtic 
factions, raſhly determined to adopt the old maxim, 
Divide et impera; and by encouraging the hopes of 
either party, and affording occaſional aſſiſtance to 
each, to render herſelf neceſſary to both. But this 


intricate ſcheme of policy required the exertion of 


ſaperior {kill to bring it to a happy termination. In 
Vor. II. 
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| all as conteſts, 3 an equal counterpoiſe af power 


only tends to produce an augmentation. of rage; 
and the ſovereign, who in ſuch caſes wiſhes to 


eſtabliſh his own authority on à permanent baſis, 
ſhould endeavour to give a decifive ſuperiority to 


one party or the other. Catharine, however, hail 
not ſufficient ſagacity to perceive thoſe dangers to 
the ſovereign power which are inſeparable from 
civil contentions, particularly, when enflamed by the 
mad zeal of Fanaticiſm: ſhe therefore, purſued her 
favourite plan; and applied herſelf, with her wonted 
induſtry of miſchief, to form an exact balance be- 
tween the Duke of Guile, who headed the Ca- 
tholics, and the Prince. of Conde, the leader of the 
Proteſtants. But the very means which ſhe adopted 
for the preſervation of peace, fet—as might eaſily 
have been foreſeen—the whole kingdom in a flame, 

The Conſtable Montmorency, from his attach- 
ment to the eſtabliſhed faith; and the King of 
Navarre, from the natural inconſtancy of his tem- 
per, and envy of his brother; having joined the 
Duke of Guiſe, rendered the Catholic party ſa 
formidable as to threaten deſtruction to the power 
of Catharine; who was, therefore, obliged to have 
recourſe to Conde and the Proteſtants, who were 
happy in the opportunity of ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves by her countenance and protection. An 
edict had been publiſhed, granting a toleration to 
the Proteſtants; but the intereſted violence of the 


Duke of Guiſe broke through this agreement; and 


the two parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a 
moment, renewed their mutual inſults and injuries. 
Conde, Coligni, and D'Andelot, aſſembled their 
friends, and flew to arms: Guiſe and Montmorency, 


| however, got poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, and 


conſtrained the Queen-regent to forſake their ad- 
verſaries, Fourteen armies were now levied and 
put in motion in different parts of France; each 
province, each city, each family, was agitated with 
inteſtine rage and animoſity: the father was divided 


| againſt the ſon; brother againſt brother; and wo- 


men themſelves, ſacrificing the native ſoftneſs of 
their ſex, and even the powerful dictates of hu- 
manity, to the enthuſiaſtic rage of fanaticiſm, ſought 
for unnatural diſtinction by acts of ferocity and va- 
lour. Whichever party prevailed, the ſcene was 
equally dreadful; equally marked with plunder, de- 
ſolation, and bloodſhed. The Parliament of Paris 
itſelf, the ſeat of law and juſtice, inſtead of em- 
ploying it's authority to compoſe theſe fatal quarrels, 
increaſed the fury of the papulace by an infamous 
edict, which authorized the Catholics to murder the 
Hugonots wherever they found them: and it was 
during this period, when men began to emerge 
from a ſtate of ignorance; and in this nation, re- 


nowned for ſuavity of manners; that the theological Wo 
rage appears to have attained the ſummit of ferocity ' 


and violence. 

The King of Spain, jealous of the progreſs which 
the Proteſtants made in France, and dreading that 
the contagion would extend to the Low Country 
provinces—where he had recently eſtabliſhed an 
iniquitous tribunal, ſimilar to that of the Inquiſition, 


| and by his impolitic and deteftable tyranny pre- 
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pared the minds of the Flemings for revolt—had 


entered into a ſeeret alliance with the Princes of 


Guile, and formed a league for the protection of the 


ancient faith, and the total ſuppreſſion of hereſy. 
He now ſent fix thouſand men, with a ſupply of 
money, to reinforce the Catholic party; and the 
Prince of Conde, finding himſelf unable to oppoſe 


ſo formidable a combination, countenanced by the 


royal authority, determined to apply for aſſiſtance 
to Elizabeth, who had long wiſhed for, and even 
courted, this application. The Vidame of Chartres 
and Briguemaut, who were diſpatched to London 
by the Prince, experienced, therefore, a favourable 
reception. As the greateſt part of Normandy was 
poſſeſſed by the Proteſtants, Conde offered to deliver 
Havre de Grace to the Engliſh, on condition that, 
together with three thouſand men for the garriſon 
of that place, the Queen ſhould likewife ſend over 
the ſame number for the defence of Dieppe and 
Rouen, and ſhould furniſh him with a ſupply of a 
hundred thouſand crowns, 

Elizabeth, beſides the general and eſſential in- 
tereſt of ſupporting the Proteſtants, and oppoſing 
the rapid progreſs of her enemy the Duke of Guile, 
was induced by other motives to accept the propoſal 
of Conde. When ſhe concluded the peace at Ca- 
teau-Cambreſis, ſhe had good reaſon to ſuſpect that 
France would never voluntarily fulfil the article 
which regarded the reſtitution of Calais; and many 


ſubſequent incidents had tended to confirm this ſu- 


ſpicion. Conſiderable ſums of money had been 
expended on the fortifications ; long leaſes had been 
granted of the lands; and many inhabitants had been 
encouraged to build and ſettle there, by aſſurances 
that Calais ſhould never be reſtored to the Engliſh. 
The Queen, therefore, imagined that, by obtaining 
poſſeſſion of Havre—a place which commanded 
the mouth of the Seine, and was of greater im- 
portance than Calais—ſhe ſhould caſily conſtrain 
the French to execute the treaty; and ſhould 
have the glory of reſtoring to the crown that 
ancient poſſeſſion, ſo much the favourite of the 
nation, 

The concluſion of this treaty with Elizabeth 
afforded matter of exultation to the Duke of Guile, 
who dared to compare his own conduct with that 
of the Prince of Conde, and to congratulate him- 
ſelf on the compariſon. It 1s true, that he had 


driven the Spaniards out of France; and had, by 


the capture of Calais, effected the expulſion of the 
Engliſh: but how trivial and inſignificant would 
have appeared, even the moſt dreadful ravages of 
thoſe hoſtile troops, when compared with the bloody 
maſſacres of Amboiſe, Vaſſy, and Gaillac, and with 
all the horrors which preceded and followed them! 
The Prince was doubtleſs culpable for giving an 
enemy a free entrance into the heart of the king- 
dom; though impelled by neceſſity, and a well- 
founded dread of the artifices of the Queen-regent, 
to the adoption of that dangerous meaſure: but the 
Duke of Guiſe, with all the talents of a genera], 
neither poſſeſſed the ſentiments of a citizen, nor the 
feelings of a man; and, had ſucceſs atcended the 
conduct of his illuſtrious rival, his memory would 


never have been polluted by the malignant voice 
of turbulent Envy. | | 
In compliance. with the treaty, three thouſand 
Engliſh. immediately took poſſeſſion of Havre and 
Dieppe, under the command of Sir Edward Poin- 
ings; but the latter place, being found untenable, 
was inſtantly abandoned. The ſiege of Rouen was 
already formed by the Catholics, under the com- 
mand of Montmorency and the King of Navarre; 
and it was with difficulty that Poinings could throw 
a ſmall reinforcement into the place. Though the 
Engliſh behaved with gallantry, and though the 
King of Navarre was mortally wounded during 
the ſiege, the aſſailants ſtill purſued it with un- 
abated vigour; and, carrying it at laſt by aſſault, 
put the whole garriſon to the ſword. The Earl of 
Warwick, eldeſt ſon of the late Duke of North- 
umberland, arrived ſoon after at Havre, with another 
body of three thouſand Engliſh, and took on him 
the command of the place. | 
It was expected the Catholics, fluſhed with their 
ſucceſs at Rouen, would have immediately marched 
to Havre, and laid ſiege to that place, before the 
Engliſh could put it in a ſtate of defence; but their 
attention was ſpeedily called to another part of the 
country. D'Andelot, ſeconded by the negotiations 
of Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable body of 
troops in Germany ; and, having arrived at Orleans, 
the chief ſeat of the Proteſtant power, ſhe enabled 
the Prince of Conde and the Admiral to take the 
field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their enemies. 
After threatening Paris during ſome time, they 
directed their march towards Normandy, with a 
view of engaging the Engliſh to act in conjunction 
with them, and of fortifying themſelves by the far- 
ther aſſiſtance which they expected from the zeal 
and vigour of Elizabeth, The Catholics, com- 
manded by Montmorency, and under him by the 
Duke of Guiſe, followed cloſe on their rear; and, 
overtaking them at Dreux, compelled them to give 
battle, The conteſt was maintained with great 


obſtinacy on both ſides; and the action was diſtin- 


guiſhed by this ſingular event, that Conde and 
Montmorency, the leaders of the oppoſite armies, 
were both of them taken priſoners. The appear- 
ances of victory remained with Guiſe; but the Ad- 
miral, whoſe fate it was ever to be defeated, and ſtil} 
to appear more terrible after his misfortunes, col- 
lected the remains of the army; and, inſpiring every 
boſom with his own invincible courage and con- 
ſtancy, kept them in a body, and itetvok moſt of 
the places in Normandy which had fallen into the 
hands of the Catholics. Elizabeth, the better to 
ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a freſh ſupply of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; and offered, if he could find 
merchants to lend him the money, to give her bond 
for another ſum of equal amount. 

The expences incurred by aſſiſting the French 
Proteſt; ntz had emptied the Queen's Exchequer, to 
repleniſh which ſhe was reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſummoning a Parliament: an expedient to which 
ſhe never willingly had recourſe. The Parliament 
accordingly aſſembled on the twelfth of January 


| 1563, 


Not 


. 4 


Not long before the meeting of this aſſembly, 
Elizabeth had been ſeized with the ſmall-pox; and, 
as her life was expoſed during ſome time to immi- 
nent danger, the people were greatly alarmed, on 
account of the uncertainty which, in caſe of her 
demiſe, attended the ſucceſſion of the crown. The 
partizans of the Queen of Scots, and thoſe of the 
Houſe of Suffolk, already divided the nation into 
factions; and every one foreſaw, that though the 
controverſy might now be peaceably terminated by 
law, yet, if the throne were vacant, the right of 
ſucceſſion could only be decided by the ſword. The 
Commons, therefore, on the opening of the ſeſſion, 
voted an addreſs to the Queen; in which, after 
enumerating the dangers attending a doubtful and 
unſettled ſucceſſion, and reminding her of the evils 
experienced by their anceſtors from the contending 
titles of York and Lancaſter, they entreated the 
Queen to put an end to their apprehenſions, by 
chuſing ſome huſband; whom they promiſed, who- 
ever he were, gratefully to receive, and faithfully to 
ſerve, honour, and obey: or, if ſhe had entertained 
a fixed reluctance to the married ſtate, they deſired 
that the lawful ſucceſſor might be named, at leaſt 
appointed, by act of parliament. They remarked 
that, during all the reigns which had paſſed ſince 
the Conqueſt, the nation had never before been fo 
unhappy as not to know the perſon who, in caſe of 
the Sovereign's death, was legally entitled to ſuc- 
ceed to the throne: and they obſerved, that the 
general tranquillity and happineſs of the French 
were chiefly derived from the fixed order. of ſuc- 
ceſſion to their monarchy. 

The Queen's deciſion was expected by the whole 
nation with the utmoſt impatience; and, had ſhe 
been guided by reaſon or juſtice, ſhe could not have 
heſitated to comply with the ſanguine wiſhes of her 
people: but her inveterate hatred to the lawful heir, 
and her inſatiate luſt of power, which made her 
ſhudder at the bare mention of a competitor, incited 
her to depart from the ſtrait line of her duty, and to 
"degrade her dignity by diſſimulation and injuſtice. 
Had ſhe dared openly to deprive Mary of her right, 
there can be little doubt but ſhe would have done 
it; but her juſt claim of inheritance was fortunately 
ſupported by the majority of the nation, as well 
Proteſtants as Catholics: and had Elizabeth taken, 
without reſerve, an active part againſt it, her con- 
duct muſt naturally have created the moſt general 
diſguſt, and might probably have excited a for- 
midable oppoſition. The Scottiſh Princeſs, too, 
already inſulted by the Queen, finding herſelf ſo 
grofsly injured, would thenceforth act as a declared 
enemy; and, uniting together her foreign and do- 
meſtic friends, the partizans of her preſent title, and 
of her eventual ſucceſſion, would have expoſed the 
preſent eſtabliſhment to ſerious danger. Urged by 
theſe powerful conſiderations, Elizabeth choſe the 
ſafer path of evaſion, and returned an ambiguous 
anſwer to the applications of the Commons; and 
when the Houſe, at the end of the ſeſſion, deſired 
by the mouth of the Speaker farther ſatisfaction on 
that head, ſhe could not be prevailed on to make 
her reply more explicit. She only told them, in 
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direct contradiction to her boaſted declarations at 
the commencement of her reign, That ſhe had 
taken no abſolute reſolution againſt marriage; and 
ſhe added, in a ſtyle of inſulting hypocriſy, that the 
difficulties attending the queſtion of the ſucceſſion 
were fo great, that ſhe would be contented, for the 
ſake of her people, to remain ſome time longer in 
this vale of miſery, and never ſhould depart life with 
ſatisfaction till ſhe had laid ſome ſolid foundation for 
their future ſecurity. 

Among other laws paſſed this ſeſſion, was one 
which bore the title of. Aſurance of the Queen's 
royal power over all ſtates and ſubjefts tvitbin ber do- 
minions. By this act, any one who aſſerted twice, 
by writing, word, or deed, the Pope's authority, 
was ſubjected to the penalties of treaſon: all perſons 
in holy orders were bound to take the oath of ſu- 
premacy; as likewiſe were all who were advanced 
to any degree, either in the univerſities, or in com- 
mon law; as well as all ſchoolmaſters, officers in 
court, or members of parliament; and the penalty 
of their ſecond refuſal was declared to be treaſon. 
The firſt offence, in both caſes, was puniſhed by 
baniſhment and forfeiture. This rigorous ſtatute 
was not extended to any of the degree of a Baron, 
becauſe it was not ſuppoſed that the Queen could 
entertain any doubt with regard to the fidelity of 
perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch high dignity ; though both 
example and common-ſenfe muſt have told her, 
that from them alone was any danger to the ſtate to 
be apprehended. Lord Montacute oppoſed the 
bill; and aſſerted, in favour of the Catholics, that 
they diſputed not, they preached not, they diſobeyed 
not the Queen; they cauſed no trouble, no tumults, 
among the people: but his remonſtrances proved 
ineffectual; and the law was paſſed. 

There was another point of diſcuſſion during this 
ſeſſion, which reflects not a little on the ſagacity of 
the Parliament: they paſſed a law againſt fond and 
fantaſtical prophecies, which had been obſerved to 
ſeduce the people into rebellion and diſorder; bur, 
at the ſame time, they enacted a ridiculous ſtatute, 


which was moſt likely to increaſe ſuch ſuperſticious 


practices. It was levelled againſt conjurations, en- 
chantments, and witchcraft; crimes which total 
neglect is alone adequate to ſuppreſs. Indeed, this 
application of laws to the contemptible objects of 
vulgar credulity, was a groſs profanation of the 
dignity of Parliament; and, at the ſame time, 
tended to give a kind of exiſtence to thoſe imagi- 
nary phantoms, 

After the Parliament had granted the Queen a 
ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths, the ſeſſion 
was terminated by a prorogation. The Convacation 
likewiſe voted the Queen a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings 
in the pound, payable i in three years, 

The civil wars in France continued, in the mean 


time, with unabated fury. The ſucceſs of the Ad- 


miral in retaking various towns in Normandy, in- 
ſpired the Proteſtants with freſh courage; but Co- 
ligny frequently complained, that the numerous 
garriſon of Havre, by their ſhameful inactivity, did 
infinite prejudice to their allies. Elizabeth, on 


taking poſſeſſion of that place, had publiſhed a 


manifeſto; 
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manifeſto; in which ſhe pretended that her concern 
for the intereſts of the French King had engaged 
her in that meaſure, and that her ſole intention was 
to oppole her enemies of the Houſe of Guiſe, who 
held their Prince in captivity, and employed his 
power to the deſtruction of his moſt worthy and 
loyal ſubjects. Her chief motive for keeping her 
ſoldiers in garriſon at this critical juncture, and for 
reſtraining them from the commiſſion of farther 
hoſtilities upon the enemy, originated in the ex- 
ceſſive frugality of her temper, which led her, not 
unfrequently, to render her military enterprizes 
weak and ineffectual. The Duke of Guiſe, mean- 
while—in dire& oppoſition to the. advice of his 
moſt experienced officers, who urged him to profit 
by the inactivity of the Engliſh, in laying ſiege to 
Havre, relieving the garriſon of Roven, and check- 
ing the progreſs of the Admiral in Normandy— 
determined to form the ſiege of Orleans, of which 
D'Andelot was governor, and where the Conſtable 
was detained priſoner. He had not proceeded far 
in this ill-timed and fruitleſs undertaking, when he 
was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman of 
Angouanois, who had been employed as a ſpy by 
Coligny. The Admiral, indeed, as well as Theo- 
dore Beza, a famous preacher, and ſome others, 
were accuſed of having inſtigated him to the com- 
miſſion of that criminal act; but the confeſſions of 
the culprit varied fo often and fo eſſentially, and the 
integrity of the Admiral was fo firmly eltabliſhed, 
that no impartial perſon could poſſibly credit the 
accuſation. 

The death of this martial but unprincipled noble- 
man delivered Catharine of Medicis from her ap- 
prehenſions of being over-ruled by the weighty in- 
fluence of the Houſe of Guiſe: but, as ſhe had no 
longer any general, in whoſe talents ſhe could place 
an equal confidence, to oppole to the Proteſtants, 
ſhe determined to liſten to terms of accommodation, 
particularly as the reſtoration of tranquillity would 
afford her greater leiſure for her dark intrigues and 
infamous machinations. To this ſhe was allo far- 
ther induced by the intelligence ſhe received, that 
the Princes of the Empire, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of the Duke of Savoy, had formed a ſcheme 
for the recovery of the three imperial towns, Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun; and by ſecing the Engliſh in 
poſſeſſion of a part of Normandy, A truce, there- 
fore, was ſpeedily concluded; the Queen-regent had 
an interview, near Orleans, with the Prince and 
Princeſs of Conde, and their priſoner Montmo- 
rency; at which the Prince demanded the execution 
of that edict which accorded liberty of conſcience 
to the Proteſtants, and the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion in the ſuburbs of thoſe towns in which they 
ſhould chuſe to eſtabliſh their reſidence. This de- 
mand, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Con- 
{table, was granted, with ſome trifling reſtrictions: 
and, in return, it was ſtipulated, that the Proteſtants 
ſhould ſurrender to the King all the places they 
had taken; and that both the Engliſh and German 
troops ſhould immediately evacuate the kingdom. 
It was farther agreed, that all the edicts pronounced 
againſt the rebels, ſince the death of Francis the 


Second, ſhould be annulled, and a general amneſty 
be publiſhed; and the chiefs of the Proteſtant party 
bound themſelves by oath, and under pain of death, 
to enter into no future alliance with foreigners, and 
to levy no money on the King's ſubjects. 

By the agreement between Elizabeth and the 
Prince of Condé, it had been ſtipulated, that neither 
party ſhould conclude peace without the conſent of 
the other; but the late inactivity of the Engliſh 
troops, and their refuſal to co- operate with their 
allies, ſufficiently juſtified the French Proteſtants 
in profiting by the pacific diſpoſition of the Queen- 
regent. They ſo far, however, conſulted the in- 
tereſts of Elizabeth, as to obtain a promiſe that, on 
her relinquiſhing Havre, her charges, and the money 
which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould be repaid 
her by the King of France; and that Calais, on the 
expiration of the term, ſhould be reſtored to her. 


But ſhe refuſed to accept of theſe conditions; and, 


thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre a much better 
pledge for effecting her purpoſe, ſhe fent orders to 
Warwick to prepare himſelf againſt an attack from 
the now united power of the French monarchy. 
Before the King of France ſent an army to attack 
the place, he wrote to Elizabeth, to demand the 
reſtitution of thoſe towns which ſhe had ſo often 


and fo ſolemnly proteſted ſhe only meant to preſerve 


tor him; repreſenting to her, at the ſame time, that 
the uſurpations of the Houſe of Guiſe were no longer 
to be dreaded. The Queen, however, replied, that 
ſhe would only recall her troops, and reſtore Havre, 
on condition that Calais ſhould be immediately given 
up to her: or, as Camden ſays, on condition that 
the King of Spain ſhould become ſurety for the 
reſtitution of Calais at the expiration of the term 
fixed by the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis ; which 
treaty, ſhe farther required, ſhould be confirmed by 
the oaths of the King, Queen-mother, and Princes 


of the Blood, and approved by every Parliament - 


of France. When this determination was known, 
the Conſtable received orders to take upon him the 
command of the French army, and immediately 
commence the ſiege of Havre; which, ſince the 
capture of Rouen, had been blocked up by the 
troops of the Rhinegrave, in the pay of the Ca- 
tholic party. The Prince of Condé, after exerting 
his utmolt efforts to perſuade Elizabeth to comply 
with the demand of his Sovereign, that he himſelf 
might not be reduced to the neceſſity of bearing 
arms againſt his benefactreſs and ally, was com- 
pelled to enliſt in the ſervice of his country; arid 
accordingly repaired to the royal army, together 
with the Regent, the young King, and his brother 
the Duke of Anjou. The Admiral and D'Andelot 
alone, anxious ſtill to preſerve the friendſhip of 
Elizabeth, kept at a diſtance, and prudently refuſed 
to join their ancient enemies in an attack vpon their 


allies, 
Warwick, meanwhile, had employed every means 


for putting the place in a proper poſture of defence; 


and, after expelling the French from the town, he 
encouraged the garriſon, which conſiſted of ſix 
thouſand men, beſides ſeven hundred pioneers, to 


make the moſt deſperate defence againit the enemy. 
From 
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From the force, diſpoſitions, and ſituations, of both 
fides, it was expected the ſiege would be attended 
with ſome memorable event; yet did France make 
a much eaſier acquiſition of this important place 
than was at firſt apprehended, The Engliſh army 
became infected with the plague; which being in- 
creaſed by their fatigue and bad diet—for they were 
but ill ſupplied with proviſions—made ſuch havock 
among them, that ſometimes it killed a hundred 
men in a day; and there remained not, at laſt, fifteen 
hundred in a condition to do duty. The French, 
meeting with ſuch feeble reſiſtance, carried on their 
attacks with equal vigour and ſucceſs; and, having 
made two breaches, each of them ſixty feet wide, 
they prepared for a general aſſault, which muſt have 
inevitably proved the deſtruction of the whole gar- 
riſon. Warwick, who had frequently warned the 
Engliſh Council of the danger, and who had loudly 
demanded a ſupply of men and proviſions, found 
himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of capitulating, and 
of contenting himſelf with the liberty of withdraw- 
ing his troops; which the French, who only wanted 
to obtain poſſeſſion of the place, chearfully accorded. 
The articles of capitulation to this effect were no 
ſooner ſigned, than Lord Clinton, the Admiral, who 
had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off 
the harbour, with a reinforcement of three thou- 
fand men, and found the place ſurrendered to the 
enemy. To increaſe the misfortune, the infected 
army brought the plague with them into England ; 
where it ſwept off great multitudes, near twenty 
thouſand dying of it in London alone. 


Elizabeth, who in this tranſaction diſplayed no 


ſymptoms of that ſtrength of talents, or political 
foreſight, for which ſhe has been fo highly cele- 
brated, was now glad to conclude an inglorious war 
by a diſadvantageous peace; and as the Queen- 
regent was induced, by the motives we have before 
noticed, to deſire an accommodation with equal 
earneſtneſs, ſhe readily accepted the terms propoſed. 
It was agreed, that the hoſtages which the French 
had given for the reſtitution of Calais ſhould be 
reſtored, on the immediate payment of two hundred 
thouſand crowns; and that both ſides ſhould retain 
all their claims and pretenſions. 

The peace ſtill continued with Scotland; and 
Mary, whoſe tranquillity had been recently inter- 
rupted by a rebellion of the Houſe of Gordon— 
originating in a plot, either real or pretended, to 
aſſaſſinate the Earl of Murray—evinced a ſerious 
anxiety to eſtabliſh a ſolid and permanent friendſhip 


with the Queen of England. Elizabeth, deeply 


verſed in the arts of diſſimulation, embraced with 
great apparent eagerneſs Mary's offer of amity, and 
artfully diſguiſed the inveterate hatred which reigned 
in her boſom beneath the ſpecious maſk of courteſy 
and eſteem. She wrate the moſt affectionate letters 


to the Scottiſh Princeſs; and even puniſhed one 


Hales, who had publiſhed a book againſt Mary's 
title, in favour of the claims of the Houſe of Suffolk: 
and, as the Lord Keeper Bacon was accuſed of hav- 
ing afforded Hales materials for the compoſition of 
his book, he fell under her diſpleaſure; and it was 


with ſome difficulty he was able to give ſatisfaction, 
Vor. II. | 
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and recover her favour. But though kindneſs for 
Mary was the oftenſible motive for the proſecution 
of Hales, his having dared to interfere in the delicate 
point of the ſucceſſion was alone ſufficient to incur 
the fulleſt weight of Elizabeth's reſentment. Mary 
had, the preceding ſummer, requeſted an interview 


with Elizabeth, for the purpoſe of removing all dif- 


ficulties with regard to the ratification of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, and of conſidering of the proper 
method for ſettling the ſucceſſion of England. 
Elizabeth accepted the propoſal with apparent cor- 
diality; and accordingly gave orders that every pre- 
paration might be made for that purpoſe: ſhe even 
named York as the place of meeting ; cauſed all 
the forms and ceremonies to be obſerved there to be 
written down; and ſent a paſſport for the Scottiſh 
Queen and a thouſand of her attendants. But ſhe 
had been careful to premiſe, that her going to the 
appointed place ſhould depend on the amicable 
termination of her diſputes with France; and, at 
the very time that ſhe preſcribed this condition, ſhe 
had entered into a league with the Prince of Conde, 
and was actually preparing to ſend troops to the 
continent. When the day, therefore, arrived, ſhe 
ſent a meſſage to Mary, to inform her that rhe ex- 
treme attention which the actual ſtate of her affairs 
required, rendered it impoſſible for her to leave 
London. In ſhort, ſhe had never meant to ſuffer 
Mary to enter her dominions: ſhe dreaded the pre- 
ſence of her rival, who excelled her as infinitely 
in all the exterior charms and graces of perſon as 
in all the ſofter and more pleaſing accompliſhments 
of the mind; and ſhe was unwilling that a Princeſs, 
who had already acquired, in a great degree, the 
eſteem and affections of the Engliſh, ſhould have a 
farther opportunity of increaſing the number of her 
friends and partizans, 

Suffictent time had now elapſed, fince the death 
of Mary's huſband, to encourage the addreſſes of a 
new ſuitor. Her beauty and talents had attracted 
the attention of different Princes; and her ſituation 
required a friend to aſſiſt and protect her from the 
inſults of her fanatic ſubjects, and the machinations 
of her treacherous foes. Mary herſelf was ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of chuſing a huſband; and all parties 
were waiting, in anxious expectation, to know the 
object of her choice. But the anxiety of Elizabeth 
at this period was particularly great: her intrigues 
at the Scottiſh court, therefore, acquired additional 
activity; and her Ambaſſador, Randolph, received 
expreſs orders to redouble his vigilance in watching 
every motion of Mary's. The Emperor had en- 
tered into a negotiation with the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, Mary's uncle, in favour of the Archduke 
Charles; and Mary even wrote to Melvil, who was 
then at the court of the Elector Palatine, for the 
purpoſe of enquiring into the manners, diſpoſition, 
perſon, and character, of that Prince. The King 
of Spain, dreading to ſee Scotland become a ſecond 
time ſubject to the domination of France, and to 


' behold Mary reigning as it were at the court of his 


uncle, of whom he entertained an extreme jealouſy, 
haſtened to propoſe to her Don Carlos, his eldeſt 
ſon, and heir to the Spaniſh monarchy: while the 
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Queen- regent of France, equally averſe to augment 
the influence of the houſe of Auſtria, which was 
already too powerful, diſpatched Caſtelnau to the 
courts of England and Scotland. This nobleman 
was commiſſioned to propoſe the young King of 
France, Charles the Ninth, to Elizabeth; and the 
Duke of Anjou, brother to that monarch—who after- 
wards mounted the Gallic throne, under the title of 
Henry the Third—to Mary. The Queen of Eng- 
land, however, obſerved, that Charles was 700 great 
and to little for her; that his kingdom was too ex- 
tenſive to allow him to leave it, and eſtabliſh his 
reſidence in England, which ſhe herſelf could not 
poſſibly quit, ſince her ſubjects expected their So- 
vereign to be continually amongſt them; and that 
he was much too young for a woman of her age. 
She hoped, therefore, both the King and his mother 
would admit the propriety of her refuſal; and ac- 
cept, at the ſame time, her ſincere thanks for the 
honour which they had conferred on her by their 
friendly offer. Caſtelnau could not refrain from 
expreſſing his diſcontent at the failure of his com- 
miſſion; and he was then told, by thoſe who enjoyed 
the greateſt ſnare in the confidence of Elizabeth, 
that the Duke of Anjou would make a better huſ- 
band for their miſtreſs than the King of France, 
ſince he might live conſtantly in England, having 


neither kingdom nor ſubjects to require his preſence | 


on the continent. This inſinuation did not proceed 
from any deſign in Elizabeth to contract a marriage 
with the Duke of Anjou, but was merely enforced 
with the inſidious view to prevent Caſtelnau from 
proceeding to Scotland; where, ſhe knew, he was to 
propoſe the Duke to Mary. Her fears, however, 
on this head, were ſpeedily removed; for Caſtelnau 
was equally unſucceſsful with the Queen of Scots 
as he had been with herſelf, That Princeſs was 
deterred from marrying the brother of her firſt 


huſband by the recent example of Henry the Eighth; 


and ſhe was, moreover, averſe from holding in the 
French court an inferior rank to that which ſhe had 
formerly enjoyed, and thereby expoſing herſelf to 
the contempt of the Regent, with whoſe falſe and 
unfeeling ſoul ſhe was perfectly acquainted, Mary 
was inclined to prefer the addreſſes of the Archduke 
Charles to thoſe of her other ſuitors; among whom 
were the King of Sweden, the King of Navarre, 
ſome of the German Princes, and the Duke of Fer- 
rara: but Elizabeth, apprized of her intentions, 
exerted her utmolt induſtry to prevent her from 
putting them in execution. With this view, ſhe 
ſent the Earl of Suſſex to the Emperor, to deter 
him from the completion of the projected alliance 
with Mary, by the ſame diſhoneſt artifice which ſhe 
had before employed with the Duke of Anjou; and 
the Archduke was weak enough to be ſeduced by 
the flattering hope which ſhe gave him of obtaining 
her own hand. Randolph, at the ſame time, was 
inſtructed to inform the Queen of Scotland, that the 
enmity of Elizabeth would prove the infallible con- 
ſequence of her marriage, not only with the Arch- 
duke, but with any other foreign Prince. Such a 
connection, he obſerved, might probably give riſe 
to deſtructive wars, the neceſſary reſult of which 
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would be the loſs of Mary's right to the ſucceſſion 
of England: but, on the contrary, ſhould her choice 
fall on any native of England, or of Scotland, who 
was equally agreeable to both nations, ſhe might 
depend on the eternal friendſhip of Elizabeth; who 
would then fully ſatisfy He good ſiſter as to the recti- 
tude of her intentions, and would even publicly de- 
clare her ſucceſſor to the throne. | 

Intrigues, thus oppoſite in their objects, and con- 
ducted with ſo much addreſs, could not fail to afford 
to Elizabeth that mean and pitiful ſatisfaction which 
the ſelfiſhneſs of her ſoul demanded. The varied 
purſuits of ſo many rivals; their negotiations; the 
artifices of Catharine of Medicis; the jealouſy of 
Philip and of the Emperor; the difficulty of acting 
in conformity to the wiſhes of her own ſubjects, who 
dreaded the Catholic religion, and the weight of a 
foreign yoke; the remonſtrances of Elizabeth; and 
the danger of loſing her rights to the crown of Eng- 
land, by offending that Princeſs: all combined to 
agitate the mind of Mary, and to oppreſs her with 
doubt and uncertainty. 

The humiliation of ſome of the firſt families in 
Scotland, who in conſequence of the late rebellion 
had been deprived of their power and eſtates, had 
rendered Murray the unrivalled adminiſtrator of 
Mary's authority. Elated by his conſequence and 
the depreſſion of his enemies, he now began, with 
more effrontery than he had hitherto evinced, ta 
vaunt the antiquity, courage, and talents, of the 
Houle of Stuart; to recite the noble cxploits of his 
anceſtors; and to lament the inevitable loſs of a 
crown, which for ages had been hereditary in that 
illuſtrious family. The Proteſtant preachers, the 
conſtant and faithful echoes of his ſpeeches, repeated 
his lamentations, and propagated them throughout 
the country; and e ir audacity having augmented 
that of their patron, he had the inſolence to propoſe 
to his ſiſter to entail the crown on the immediate heirs 
of his own name; and firſt on himſelf, as the firſt 
male-heir of her family. Mary, however, had too 
much ſenſe to liſten to a propoſal which tended to 
deprive the lawful heirs of their juſt right, in order to 
beſtow it on a Baſtard Scyon: though, at the ſame 
time, it inſpired her with the idea of chuſing a huſ- 
band in her own family, thereby to perpetuate on 
the throne the name of Stuart, to which ſhe was 
not leſs attached than the profligate pretender, 
Murray himſelf, But thoſe tumultuous efforts of 
ſedition, which weakened her authority in the realm, 
and ſometimes expoſed both her perſon and liberty 
to imminent danger, increaſed her embarraſſment, 
and diſabled her from the adoption of any deciſive 
line of conduct. Her heart, too, was oppreſſed 
with the continual complaints of her Catholic ſub- 
jets, who had been thrown into priſon by the 
aſſumed authority of the fanatic Proteſtants; and, 


as ſhe conſtantly. refuſed to inflict on thoſe innocent 


people any kind of puniſhment, her lenity, or rather 
Juſtice, was aſcribed by the infolent preachers to a 
profane and blaſphemous contempt of their own 
religion; which, had it been purity itſelf, their con- 
duct would have ſufficed to diſcredit. Mary ad- 
mitted Knox to a conference, in which ſhe expa- 

tiated, 
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tiated, with much energy and feeling, on the extreme 
cruelty of putting men to death for a mere difference 
in religious opinions: but that rebellious Calviniſt, 
ever deaf to the voice of Reaſon, and whoſe inſo- 


| lence and pride were increaſed by the kindneſs and 


moderation of his Sovereign, anſwered her in terms 
of ſuch harſhneſs and ſeverity, that ſhe diſſolved 1 in 
tears before him. 

Her extreme moderation, however, and propriety 
of conduct, operated more powerfully on the ma- 
Jority of her ſubjects, who even began to entertain 
hopes that ſhe would ſoon adopt the wild faith of the 
(Hei- diſant) Reformers, She had given the high 


office of Chancellor to the Earl of Morton—a man 


who afterwards repaid this mark of diſtinction and 
favour by the moſt villainous and diabolical ingra- 
titude—before the firſt meeting of Parliament, which 
aſſembled in the month of May 1563. She attended 
the opening of the ſeſſion; and appeared with that 


ſplendour and magnificence to which ſhe had for- 


merly been accuſtomed. The people, ſtricken with 
a ſpeAacle hitherto unknown to them—by a tran- 
fition natural to vulgar minds, ever influenced by 
external forms—difmiſſed that contempt which they 
had hitherto encouraged, and thenceforth began to 
evince a proper degree of reſpect for her perſon and 
rank. This favourable impreſſion was likewiſe 
conſiderably increaſed by her ſpeech to the Parlia- 
ment; which, without departing from her own 
dignity, diſplayed ſtrong ſymptoms of affection for 
her ſubjects, and an earneſt deſire to contribute to 
their welfare and feliciry. The deliberations of the 
Parliament were ſtrictly conformable to the wiſhes 
of the Queen; and the laws enacted for regulating 
the education of youth; ſecuring the privileges of 
the people; for the prevention of crimes, and the 
regular diſtribution of juſtice; all rend ro demon- 
frate that Mary poſſeſied both the ſagacity to diſ- 
tinguiſh, and the inclination to promote, the true 
intereſts of the ſtate, 


As Mary ſtill preſerved her reſolution to marry, 


whenever ſhe could form a ſuitable connection, 
Elizabeth, in conſequence of her former advice to 
chuſe an Engliſhman or a Scotchman for her huſ- 
band, at length determined to recommend Lord 
Robert Dudley now created Earl of Leiceſter— 
as a perſon fully deſerving of that dignity. 

The Earl of Leiceſter was a perfect courtier— 
ſupple, inſinuating, polite, and attentive. In his 
addreſs, .ealy and elegant; in his manners, poliſhed 
and refined; in his converſation, light, airy, and 
amuſing; in his form and countenance, open and 
cugaging: with ſuch an abſolute command over his 
muſcles and temper, as to be able to accommodate 
his geſtures and opinions ſo as to afford pleaſure and 
extort applauſe from men of the moſt oppoſite diſ- 
poſitions and ſentiments. He was poſſeſſed, in ſhort, 
of every external accompliſhment which could cap- 
tivate the eye or delude the ſenſes. But, beneath 
this ſeducing exterior was concealed a ſoul, in whoſe 
dark circle were concentrated every weakneſs which 
can degrade, and almoſt every vice which can pol- 
lute, humanity. He was equally deſtitute of talents 
and of virtue; unendowed with a ſingle ſentiment 


of honour, probity, or religion. Leiceſter, how- 
ever, had acquired an entire aſcendancy over the 
ſagacious and penetrating mind of Elizabeth, who 
was ſo prodigal of her favours and affection towards 
him, that he was encouraged to aſpire to her bed; 
and, in the full hope of attaining the ſummit of 
his ambition, had qualified himſelf for that dignity— 
as we are informed by Carte; and by Aubrey, in 
his Hiſtory of Berkſhire—by throwing his wiſe, 
the heireſs of one Robeſart, down a pair of ſtairs, 
at Cumnor near Oxford, and .breaking her neck - 
with the fall. The warm attachment of Elizabeth 
to a man of this deſcription has by moſt been deemed 
extraordinary, and by many unaccountable: but it 
ſhould be recollected, that Leiceſter—as Sir Robert 
Naunton ſays, in his Fragmenta Regalia “ was a 
« very goodly perſon, and ſingular well-featured, 
e and all his youth well-favoured, and of a ſweet 
ce aſpect: and that the Queen, with ſome few ex- 
ceptions, © always took perſonage in the way of her 
« election!“ 

Randolph and the Earl of Bedford were ap- 
pointed by the Queen to ſettle the preliminaries 
of Leiceſter's marriage with Mary. The Scottiſh 
Princeſs, as might be ſuppoſed, was highly offended 
ar the inſult, in aſking her hand for a private gentle- 
man, the ſubject of a Sovereign whoſe equal ſhe 
was; and in particular for Leiceſter, a man noto- 
riouſly vicious, and whoſe father and grandfather 
had periſhed on a ſcaffold; But ſhe concealed her 
indignation from Randolph; contenting herſelf with 
obſcrving that, in the propoſed marriage, there was 
an extreme diſproportion of rank; and that ſhe 
could perceive, in ſuch an alliance, no proſpect of 
advantages ſufficiently great to juſtify the degra- 
dation of her dignity. Elizabeth, indeed, had no 
intention of ſacrificing to Mary the claims ſhe had 
acquired over the perſon of Leiceſter: but, as ſhe 
was deſirous that the Queen of Scots ſhould con- 
tinue to live in a ſtate of celibacy, ſhe named a man 
whom ſhe believed would be rejected; hoping by 
that means to gain time, and to elude the project 
of any other alliance. Mary herſelf, though ex- 
tremely credulous and unſuſpicious, ſoon perceived 
the duplicity and inſincerity of her conduct; and, 
as Camden informs us, © ſuſpected that ſhe was 
e deceitfully dealt withall; and that Queen Eliza- 
© beth propounded this marriage to no other pur- 
« poſe, but to chuſe for her/e/f the beſt of all the 
« ſuitors; or elſe o marry with Leicefter the more 
© excilſably, if ſhe, being an abſolute Queen, did 
c firſt conſent to the marriage of Leiceſter.” 

The propoſal was not more agreeable to Lei- 
ceſter than to Mary; and he always aſcribed it to 
the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy, who he thought 
intended, by that artifice, to make him loſe the 
friendſhip of the Queen of Scotland, from the teme- 
rity of his pretenſions; and that of Elizabeth, from 
jealouſy of his attachment to another woman. © He, 
therefore,“ ſays Camden, © in hopes of enjoying 
Queen Elizabeth, ſecretly warned Bedford, by 
6 private letters, that he ſhould not be eager in the 
« matter.“ 

After Elizabeth's purpoſe of delay had been fully 

anſwered 
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anſwered by the propoſal of Leiceſter, and two 


years had been ſpent in evaſions and artifices, ſhe 
withdrew that bait; and, by indire& means, pre- 
ſented another equally tempting to the inſulted 
Mary. This was Lord Darnley, fon of the Earl 
of Lenox: he was Mary's couſin-german, by the 
Lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Henry the Eighth; 
and daughter to the Earl of Angus, by Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland. This nobleman had been born 
and educated in England, whete the Ear] of Lenox 
had conſtantly reſided, fince he had been baniſhed 
by the prevailing power of the Houſe of Hamilton. 
Darnley, like Leiceſter, was endued with every 
grace of perſon which the bounteous hand of Na- 
ture could beſtow ; Elizabeth, therefore, hoped that 
he might ſoon render himſelf agreeable to the Queen 
of Scots: but, like Leiceſter, he was alſo deſtitute 
of ſenſe, honeſty, and abilities; and Elizabeth, 7bere- 
fore, hoped that, by accepting him for a huſband, 
Mary would involve herſelf in miſery and difficulties 
inextricable; or, that the Houſe of Hamilton, and 
the Earl of Murray, who enjoyed more authority 
in Scotland than Mary herſelf, would be to highly 
offended at the propoſal of an alliance which would 
reduce them to their proper ſphere, that they would 
arm their numerous partizans, raiſe a tumult in the 
kingdom, and give to Mary that vexation and diſ- 
quiet as would finally induce her to relinquiſh all 
ideas of matrimony, 5 

Mary's counſellors, and, indeed, Mary herſelf, 
were at the ſame time led to favour the connection, 
from the following reaſons—Darnley was, by his 
father, a branch of the ſame family with Mary; 
and would, in eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal 
dignity in the Houle of Stuart: he was, after her, 
next heir to the crown of England; and thoſe who 
pretended to exclude her becauſe ſhe was a foreigner, 
had endeavoured to recommend his title, and give 
it the preference, It ſeemed no inconſiderable ad- 
vantage that ſhe could, by marrying him, unite both 
their claims; and, as he was by birth an Engliſh- 
man, he could not, it was imagined, by his power 
or alliance, give any ground of ſuſpicion to Eliza- 
beth. 

In order to favour her plan, Elizabeth cauſed it 
to be ſecretly intimated to Lenox, that he might uſe 
her permiſſion to return to Scotland, for the purpoſe 
of procuring a reverſal of his attainder, and his re- 
ſtoration to his honours and fortune. This permiſ- 
ſion ſhe not only granted, but likewiſe gave him 
very preſſing letters of recommendation to Mary; 
whom ſhe warned, at the ſame time, that her friend- 
ſhip for Lenox might prove fatal to her, unleſs her 
partiality were ſo tempered by prudence as not to 
alarm the jealouſy of the Houſe of Hamilton. Thus, 
by the ſtate of doubt and uncertainty in which both 
her conduct and language were calculated to keep 
the mind of Mary, ſhe procured to herſelf the ma- 
licious ſatisfaction of beholding that injured Princeſs 
continually floating between fear and hope, and en- 
tering into fruitleſs negotiations which expoſed her 
to the inſults of her court and people; while ſhe 
reſerved to herſelf the advantage of interpreting her 
own actions according to the effects which they 


might produce. This captious and deceitful con- 
duct was moſt ſenſibly felt by Mary; who, in obe. 
dience to a juſt impulſe of indignation, wrote a ſevere 
letter to Elizabeth, which cauſed a temporary cool- 
neſs to take place between them: but the native 
goodneſs of her heart ſpeedily returning with it's 
wonted influence, made her repent her haſty com- 
pliance with the dictates of reſentment, and induced 
her to diſpatch Sir James Melvil to London, for 
the purpoſe of making up the breach. 

Melvil alſo received orders to inform himſelf of 
the intended objects of diſcuſſion in the enſuing Par- 
liament; to obſerve whether the people were ſtill 
anxious to have the affair of the ſucceſſion brought 
to a ſpeedy deciſion; whether they {till retained their 
favourable ſentiments towards her; to diſcover, if 
poſſible, the real intentions of Elizabeth; and, finally, 
to let her know what ſhe had to expect from the 
friendſhip or enmity of that Princeſs. Mary like- 
wiſe ordered him to ſee the Counteſs of Lenox, who 
{till remained in England; and, by her means, to 
procure Darnley's return into Scotland: and, ag 
Melvil was a man of addreſs and converſation, ſhe 
recommended to him, beſides, grave reaſonings con- 
cerning politics and ſtate affairs; to introduce more 
entertaining topics of diſcourſe, ſuitable to the 

/prightly character of Elizabeth; and ſo to endea- 
vour to inſinuate himſelf into her confidence. 

Melvil, having been before introduced to Eliza- 
beth, on his return from Germany, and moſt fa- 
vourably received by her, found little difficulty in 
obeying the commands of his miſtreſs, He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he threw the artful Elizabeth 
entirely off her guard; and made her diſcover the 
bottom of her heart, replete with thoſe fooliſh le- 
vities, and thoſe pitiful ideas of rivalſhip, which in- 
vade the weak boſoms of the moſt youthful and 
molt frivolous of her ſex. He talked to her of his 
travels; and forgot not to mention the different 
dreſſes of the ladies in different countries, and the 
particular advantages of each in ſetting off the beau- 
ties of the ſhape and perſon. But, as the glaring 
picture of her vanity will appear to greater advan- 
tage from the pencil of Melvil himſelf, we have ex- 
tracted the following curious paſſage from the Me- 
moirs of that Ambaſſador 

In declaring my obſervations of the cuſtoms 
« of Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the buſkins of 
ce the women was not forgot, and what countrey 
« weed I thought beſt becoming gentlewomen. 
«© The Queen,” —who was now in her thirty- ſecond 
year“ ſaid ſhe had clothes of every fort; which 
« every day thereafter, ſo long as I was there, ſhe 
© changed. She aſked me which of them became 
< her beſt? I anſwered, in my judgment, the Italian 
« dreſs: which anſwer, I found, pleaſed her well; 
e for ſhe delighted (afterwards) to ſhew her golden- 
e coloured hair, wearing a caul and bonnet, as they 
« do in Italy. Her hair (indeed) was more reddi/ 
than yellow, curled in appearance naturally. She 
« deſired to know of me what colour of hair was 
« reputed beſt, and whether my Queen's hair or 
© her's was beſt; and which of them two Was 

c faireſt,” 
Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth thus overſhot two of her obje&ts—as 
an acute and ſpirited writer has obſerved—by her 
eagerneſs in aiming at three in the ſame moment. 
Not waiting for an anſwer to her enquiry concerning 
hair in general, ſhe added, inſtantly, another about 
Mary's hair in particular; and ſhe ſubjoined a third 
to both, before either was anſwered, concerning the 
beauty of Mary. So much was her vanity on the 
wing in quelt of it's food, and fo livelily fluttering 
was it, from one expected ſcene of compliment to 
another! and ſhe loſt all reply from Melvil to her 
two queſtions concerning hair, by his naturally re- 
plying only to the concluding queſtion about beauty. 
J anſwered,” continues Melvil, © the fairneſs of 
ce them both was not their worſt faults: but ſhe was 
« earneſt with me to declare, which of them I judged 
« faireſt. I ſaid,” —in the true ſtyle of an expe- 
rienced courticr—* ſhe was the faireſt Queen in 
« England, and mine the faireſt Queen in Scot- 
& land. Zet ſhe appeared earneſt. I anſwered, they 
ce were both the faireſt ladies in their countries; that 
© her Majeſty was whiter, but my Queen was very 
ce lovely. 

« She ioquired which of them was of higheſt 
te ſtature? I ſaid—< My Queen.“ Then,” faith 
« ſhe, © /he is too high; for I myſelf am neither too 
* high, nor too low.” Then ſhe aſked what kind 
« of exerciſes ſhe uſed? I anſwered, that, when I 
cc received my diſpatch, the Queen was lately come 
« from a Higkland hunting; that, when her more 
« ſerious affairs permitted, ſhe was taken up with 
ce reading of hiſtories; that ſometimes ſhe recreated 
© herſelf upon the lute and virginals. She aſked 


« if ſhe played well? I ſaid “ Reaſonably, for a 


& Queen.” That ſame day, after dinner, my Lord 
« of Hunſdean drew me up to a quiet gallery; that 
te] might hear ſome muſick; (and) but, he ſaid, 
te he durſt not avow 1t—where I might hear the 
e Queen play upon the virginals. After I had 
e hearkened awhile, I took by the tapeſtry that 
© hung before the door of the chamber; and, ſee- 
© ing her back was towards the door, I entered 
within the chamber, and ſtood a pretty ſpace, 
« hearing her play excellently well. But ſhe left 
©« off immediately, as ſoon as ſhe turned her about 
©« and ſaw me. She appeared to be ſurprized to ſee 
« me; and came forward, ſceming to ſtrike me 
« with her hand; alledging, ſhe uſed not to play 
* before men, but when ſhe was ſolitary, to ſhun 
ct melancholy. She aſked how I came there? I 
« anſwered—< As I was walking with my Lord 
© of Hunſdean, as we paſt by the chamber- door, 
I heard ſuch a melody as raviſhed me; whereby I 
« was drawn in ere I knew how:” exculing my 
c fault of homelineſs, (familiarity) as being brought 
« up in the court of France, where ſuch freedom 
« was allowed; declaring myſelf willing to endure 
« what kind of puniſhment her Majeſty ſhould be 
« pleaſed to inflict upon me for ſo great an offence, 
« Then ſhe ſate down low upon a cuſhion, and I upon 
% my knees by her: but, with her own hand, ſhe 
« gave me a cuſhion to lay under my knee, which 
« at firſt I refuſed; but ſhe compelled me to take 
« ir. She then called for my Lady Strafford out of 
Vor. II. 


| & the next chamber; for the Queen was alone. She 


© inquired whether my Queen or ſhe played beſt? 
* In that, I found myſelf obliged to give her the 
« praiſe. 

« Here I took occaſion to preſs earneſtly my 
e diſpatch. She ſaid, I was weary ſooner of her 
« company than ſhe was of mine. I told her Ma- 
e jeſty that, though I had no reaſon of being weary, 
« I knew my miſtreſs her affairs called me home. 
« Yet I was ſtayed two days longer, that I might 
« ſee her dance; as I was afterward informed: which 
« being done, ſhe inquired of me, whether ſhe or 
e my Queen danced beſt? I anſwered, the Queen 
5 danced not ſo high and diſpoſedly as ſhe did.” 

From this ſingular diſplay of a reſtleſs paſſion, in 
the gratification of which even the delicacy of her 
ſex and the dignity of her rank were forgotten, 
Melvil thought himſelf juſtified in aſſuring his miſ- 
treſs, on his return to Scotland, that ſhe had no 
reaſon ever to expect any cordial friendſhip from 
Elizabeth; and that all her profeſſions of amity were 


full of falſhood and diſſimulation. 


This opinion, indeed, was ſpeedily verified. 
Elizabeth, hearing that the negotiation for Darnley's 
marriage advanced apace, gave that nobleman per- 
miſſion, on his firſt application, to follow his father 
into Scotland; but no ſooner did ſhe learn that the 
Queen of Scots was taken with his figure and per- 
ſon; and had actually ſent to the Pope to demand 
a diſpenſation—which her affinity to Darnley ren- 
dered neceſſary—than ſhe aſſumed a very different 
tone, When Maitland of Lidington was ſent to 
her, to communicate the intentions of Mary, and 
to obtain her approbation, ſhe expreſſed the greateſt 
ſurprize and diſcontent: ſhe immediately aſſembled 
her Council; cauſed the moſt ſerious repreſentations 
to be made to her of the imaginary dangers to which 
England would be- expoſed by a marriage which 
every one muſt have conſidered as highly advan- 


tageous to it's intereſts; and, not content to oppoſe 


it by her reſident, Randolph, and by her anſwer to 
Lidington, ſhe diſpatched Throgmorton as Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary to Mary, with orders to 
make the moſt earneſt remonſtrances on the impro- 
priety of her conduct. 

Murray, Lidington, and the Earl of Morton 
who have been pointedly and juſtly denominated, 
by the virtuous and ſucceſsful vindicator of Mary's 
honour, a trio of the moſt unprincipled politicians 
which human impiety perhaps ever generated all to- 
gether had formed the moſt ſeditious plans againſt 
their Sovereign, even before her departure from 
France. The hireling tools of Elizabeth, they com- 
municated to their perfidious patron every eireum- 
ſtance which affected the repoſe of Mary, whom 
they continued to betray, notwithſtanding thoſe 
marks of favour and confidence which ſhe daily 
beſtowed on them. In diſturbing the tranquillity 
of Mary, and exciting commotions in the realm, 
Lidington and Morton were chiefly influenced by a 
deſire to render themſelves objects of importance; 
while Randolph; who was privy to all their baſe 
machinations, endeavoured to Promote the views 


of his miſtreſs in forming an union of the two king- 
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194 THE HISTORY 
doms. This was the ſecret ſpring of Elizabeth's 
conduct; this was the goal towards which ſhe was 
ſpurred on, not only by her inſatiate Juſt of do- 
minion, but by the contagious madneſs bf jea- 
louſy, and the daſtardly, unprincipled fear, of be- 
ing compelled to name, for her ſucceſſor, the 
unhappy object of her inveterate hatred. As to 
the arch-traicor Murray, he was actuated by far 
different motives: though a ſervile inſtrument in 
the hand of Elizabeth, he knew not the. extent 
of her ſchemes; he knew not the grand object 
of her purſuits. The ruin of his ſiſter preſented 
a vaſt career to his towering ambition: he never 
meant to favour the union of the two kingdoms; 
his wiſh was to be Kirg, and not Viceroy, of 
Scotland. As the marriage of Mary, therefore, 


was an inſurmountable obſtacle to the attainment of 


his wiſhes, ir is highly improbable he ſhould ever 
have encouraged it. Indeed, the conduct of the 
Earl of Lenox inconteſtibly proves that he had 
greater hopes to profit by the diſgrace of Murray, 
than of forwarding his intereſts by obtaining his 
favour. Muiray formed a ſecret league with the 
enemies of Lenox; and the Earl, finding himſelf 
unable to oppoſe their efforts, retired into the coun- 
try, there to wait till a favourable opportunity ſhould 
occur for coming forward with effect. 

The intrigues of Murray and his partizans ex- 
cited tumults in different parts of the kingdom. 
The ignorant multitude were kept in continual 
alarm by the ſeditious ſuggeſtions of their artful 
leaders; and the falſe zeal of Fanaticiſm, joined to 
the intereſted efforts of Faction, and the baſe ex- 
ertions of Jealouſy and Ambition, formed a dan- 
gerous combination, which threatened to overturn 
the ſtate, and annihilate the unſtable power of 
Mary. Alone, © amidſt a hoſt of foes,” Mary's 
Sole fault, or rather her chief misfortune, in this 
trying ſituation, was her imprudent choice of con- 
fidents: as if, purſued by a band of thieves, ſhe had 
taken refuge in the very den which afforded them 
an aſylum. The only perſon who appeared to pre- 
ſerve his fidelity to his Sovereign, in the preſent 
emergency, was David Rizzo, a Piedmonteſe, of 
low extraction, a muſician by profeſſion; who, in 
hopes of bettering his fortune, had followed into 
Scotland an Ambaſſador whom the Duke of Savoy 
{ent thither to compliment Mary on her acceſſion, 
ſoon after her firſt arrival, and had been retained 
as private muſician to the Queen. Finding him 
endued with talents and ideas ſuperior to his ſtation, 
ſhe honoured him with marks of her confidence, 
and employed him to write her French diſpatches; 
and Raulet, her French Secretary, having ſome time 
after incurred her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio 
to that office, which gave him frequent oppor- 
tunities of approaching her perſon, and inſinuating 
himſelf into her favour. His penetration and abi- 
lities led him to make fo good uſe of his ſituation, 
that he was ſoon regarded as the chief confident of 
the Queen, and ſpeedily acquired a ſplendid for- 
tune. Hated both by the nobles and the people in 
proportion to the favour he enjoyed at court, he 
began to entertain apprehenſions for his ſafety. 


OF ENGLAND. 


Melvil, who alſo poſſeſſed the confidence of his 
Sovereign, appeared to Rizzio worthy of his; he 
therefore communicated his fears to him; and was 
in return adviſed, by Melvil, to conduct himſelf in 
future with more prudence and circumſpection; to 
ſhew greater reſpect to the Queen, and leſs arro- 
gance to the nobility. Rizzio, not daring to reject 
advice ſo wiſe and ſalutary, contented himfelf with 
obſerving, that it was impoſſible for him to adopt a 
different line of conduct without the previous ap- 
probation of his Sovereign: Melvil, therefore, de- 
termined to ſpeak to Mary on the ſubject. He re- 
preſented to her, in very ſtrong terms, the indigna- 
tion of the nobles, whoſe pride was wounded by her 
ſtrange preference of an obſcure foreigner, who was 
conſidered by the people as an agent of the Pope; 
employed for the purpoſe of inſpiring her with ideas 
hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom. 
He expatiated on the danger of ſuch an opinion, 
which a perſeverance in the ſame line of conduct 
could not fail to propagate and confirm; and con- 
cluded by adviſing her to treat Rizzio with much 
greater reſerve. 

We may hence infer, that Mary; having been 
educated in the French court, had contraQed an 
eaſe and freedom of manners which appeared, to 
the rude, unpoliſhed natives of Scotland, incon- 
ſiſtent with her rank; and which, joined to the 
native ſweetneſs and affability of her temper, led 


her to treat her inferiors with a degree of familiarity 


that her malevolent ſubjects, in the dark ſpirit and 
hypocritical cant of Calviniſm, attributed to im- 
proper motives. Hence the lying accuſations of 
that wicked impoſtor, Buchanan ; who, in his 
Chronicle of Falſe Gods, ſtrangely miſnamed A 
Hiftory of Scotland, gives us to underſtand, that her 
kindneſs to Rizzio proceeded from an amorons in- 
clination towards his perſon: and Hume, though 
in expreſſions more guarded, and conſequently more 
dangerous, betrays a ſtrong deſire to encourage the 
lame opinion, Had not the film of Prejudice, 
which in all tranſactions relating to this unfortunate 
Princeſs has ſo unaccountably obſcured the eye of 
Reaſon, been of an extraordinary thickneſs, it is 
not poſſible that a report ſo truly prepoſterous could 
have obtained credit, even with the moſt ſimple 
votary at the ſhrine of Credulity. It is eſtabliſhed 
beyond the reach of confutation—by the concurring 
teſtimony of writers the moſt reſpectable that 
Rizzio was advanced in years, notoriouſly deformed; 
and uncommonly ugly: can the ſuppoſition, then, 
ſo pregnant with abſurdity, be admitted, that Mary, 
in the full bloom of youth and beauty, whoſe chaſtity 
at that time even the boldeſt tongue of Calumny 
had not dared to queſtion, ſhould have courted the 
deteſtable embraces of a man whom the loweſt 
proſtitute muſt have rejected with horror? And at 
what time 1s this Venus—in beauty, but not in con- 
duct - ſuppoſed to have wooed this Italian Vulcan? 
At the very time, forſooth, when ſhe had imbibed 


a moſt violent paſſion for her Engliſh Adonis, 


Darnley: for Darnley's arrival in Scotland is, by 
all her calumniators, fixed as the period at which 
her 77timacy with Rizzio commenced. Surely the 

3 daring 


ELIZABETH: 


daring wings of Defamation never took a bolder | 


nor more excentric flight! 

Though Mary was conſcious of no impropriety 
in her conduct to Rizzio, ſhe prudently complied 
with the advice of Melvil, and preſerved more dig- 
nity in her behaviour to him: but Rizzio, with a 
mind too groſs to harbour any delicacy of ſentiment, 
was inſenſible to this alteration in her behaviour; 
and, as he found means to render himſelf uſeful to 
Darnley, the Queen ſoon ceaſed to believe that her 
kindneſs to him could be attended with danger. 

Darnley, who had inherited all the obſtinacy, 
pride, impetuoſity, and blind credulity, of his fa- 
ther, placed an implicit confidence in his new in- 
mate, who endeavoured to inſpire him with that 
Juſt indignation againſt Murray which his intereſted 
oppoſition to the marriage ſo richly merited. The 
Queen, too, juſtly incenſed againſt her brother for 
the ſame reaſon, as well as for his intimate con- 
nection with Elizabeth's miniſter, Cecil, and his 
treacherous protection of Knox and his fanatic 
crew, wanted little ſolicitation to fortify herſelf 
againſt his dangerous influence, by recalling ſome 
noblemen who had been baniſhed on account of 
the rebellion of the Houſe of Gordon, which we 
have before noticed, and whoſe intereſts and opi- 
nions ſhe ſuppoſed to be oppoſite to thoſe of Mur- 
ray. Among theſe were the Earls of Bothwel and 
Sutherland, and Lord George Gordon, fon to the 
Earl of Huntley, whom ſhe reſtored to his honours 
and eſtates, which had been confiſcated to the crown. 
Darnley, in the mean time, preſſed the concluſion 
of the marriage with great earneſtneſs, before the 
anſwer from the Queen of England on that ſubject 
could arrive. 

The news of Elizabeth's oppoſition to the mar- 

riage with Darnley had been received at Edinburgh 
before the arrival of Lidington and Throgmorton: 
the mind of Mary was, therefore, prepared for the 
event; and, when Throgmorton was introduced to 
her, and had enforced the objections of his miſtreſs 
to an alliance which ſhe pretended was dangerous 
and imprudent, ſhe anſwered, with a ſpirit and 
dignity becoming her rank, that Elizabeth could 
have no poſſible ground of complaint againſt her, 
fince ſhe had followed her advice in preferring a 
ſubject of England to a foreign potentate: that 
Darnley was deſcended from the Sovereigns of 
either kingdom; but, in the hope that Elizabeth 
would approve her intentions, on cool reflection, 
ſhe was ſtill willing to retard the execution of a 
ſcheme too prudently formed to be raſhly aban- 
doned. The Queen of England was no ſooner 
informed of this reply, than ſhe fent a peremptory 
order to Darnley and his father, on their allegiance, 
to return immediately to England; threw the 
Counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond ſon into the 
Tower, where they ſuffered a rigorous confinement; 
ſcized Lenox's Engliſh eſtates; and, though it was 
impoſſible for her to aſſign one ſingle reaſon for 
her diſpleaſure, ſhe threatened and complained, as 
if Mary had injured and inſulted her in the moſt 
ſenſible manner. 

Mary, meanwhile, was anxious to ſanction her 
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marriage by the approbation of her ſubjects; for 
which purpoſe ſhe called an aſſembly of the nobles, 
in which a conſiderable majority appeared favourable 
to her wiſhes: but the intrigues of Murray raiſed a 
formidable oppoſition, and finally occaſioned the 
diſmiſſion of the aſſembly, with orders to meet 
again at Perth, for the purpoſe of renewing their 
deliberations. In this interval, Mary exerted her 
utmoſt induſtry to conciliate the affections of the 
people: nor were thoſe exertions unſucceſsful; the 
multitude began to waver, and even many of the. 
oppolite nobles ranged themſelves under the ſtan- 
dard of loyalty. Bur till the traitor Murray per- 
ſiſted in his treacherous deſigns, in which he was 
ably ſeconded by the numerous hirelings of Eliza- 
beth. Being apprized of Mary's intention to viſit 
Lord Livingſtone, he laid a plan for intercepting 
her on the road, with the view either of aſſaſſinating 
Darnley and his father, or elſe of ſending them both 
priſoners to Elizabeth; and of ſeizing the perſon of 
Mary, and confining her in a caſtle at Lochleven: 
while Murray was to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſove— 
reign authoricy, This conſpiracy—which is known 
by the appellation of The Raid of Baith—was for- 
tunately diſcovered by Mary, on the eve of her 
departure; and ſhe accordingly took with her a 
guard ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent it's ſucceſs. ' 
Murray, finding himſelf diſcovered, immediately 
changed his plan; and reſolved to turn the indig- 
nation of the public on his adverſaries, by accuſing 
Darnley of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him in the gallery 
of the caſtle at Perth. The Earl of Argyle was 
employed to propagate this calumny; and he af- 
firmed that Murray would certainly have attended 
the aſſembly at Perth, had he not Jearnt that his 
death was reſolved on, in which David Rizzio was 
to have acted the part of principal aſſaſſin. The 
Earls of Rothes and Glencairne, with the Duke of 
Chatelleraud, held the ſame language; and thereby 


filled the minds of the people with terror and miſ- 


truſt, When Mary returned to Edinburgh, being 


Informed of the reports thus ſtudiouſly circulated, 


ſhe determined to inveſtigate their validity; and 
accordingly ſummoned her brother to exhibit his 
charges in form againſt Darnley and his father: ſhe 
promiſed him to examine the whole affair with 
Juſtice and impartiality, if he would lay his accuſa- 
tion before the proper judge, and ſupport it by 
legal proofs; declaring, at the ſame time, that if 
the Earls of Murray and Argyle ſhould refuſe to 
obey the citation, they ſhould be pronounced guilty 
of calumny and detraction. Murray expreſſed his 
willingneſs to obey, provided the Queen would 
enſure his ſafety. She did enſure it; and the mem- 
bers of the Council likewiſe proteſted, upon their 


faith, their honour, and their credit, that he might 


appear without the ſmalleſt dread or apprehenſion: 
yet he refuſed to appear; and only ſent a written 
declaration, which was deemed inſufficient. The 
Queen ſent him a ſecond ſummons, accompanied 
by the ſame menaces: ſtill, however, he refuſed to 
obey her, unleſs ſhe would again enſure his ſafety. 
Mary then gave him a moſt ſolemn aſſurance that 


| he might appear, without any danger to his life or 
1 


liberty, 
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liberty, accompanied by forty perſons. The Lords | 


of the Privy-Council, and the chief of the nobility, 
alſo ſwore to protect him. But, far from being 
ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances, he aſſembled his 
partizans, and commenced a rebellion againſt his 
ſovereign and his ſiſter: thus compleatly proving 
the falſhood of his aſſertions, and the baſeneſs of 
his intentions! 

Knox, ever ready to add freſh fuel to the flames 
of revolt, ſtepped forward to the aſſiſtance of his 
worthy patron; threatening the people with the 
wrath of God and of Elizabeth—of God and Mam- 
»on—and preaching vehemently againſt the pro- 
jected alliance with Darnley. Thus urged; the 
General Aſſembly importuned Mary to change her 
religion; to renounce the blaſphemous idolatry of 
the Maſs, with the tyranny of the Roman Anti- 
chriſt; and to embrace the true religion of Chriſt 
Jeſus. As ſhe anſwered, with temper and mode- 
ration, that ſhe was not yet convinced of the falſity 
of her religion, or the impiety of the maſs; and 
that her apoſtacy would loſe her the friendſhip of 
her allies on the continent: they replied, by aſſuring 
her, that their religion was undoubtedly the ſame 
which had been revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, which 
had been preached by the Apoſtles, and which had 
been embraced by the Faithful in the primitive 
ages; that neither the religion of Turks, Jews, 
nor Papiſts, was built on ſo ſolid a foundation as 
theirs; that they alone, of all the various ſpecies 
of religioniſts ſpread over the face of the earth, 
were ſo happy as to be poſſeſſed of the truth; that 
thoſe who hear, or rather who gaze on the mals, 
allow ſacrilege, pronounce blaſphemy, and commit 
moſt abominable idolatry; and that the friendſhip 
of the King of kings was preferable to all the alli- 
ances in the world. | Ts 

As theſe miſchievous fanatics found Mary firm, 
though moderate, they exhorted the people to op- 
pole her by force of arms: they accordingly divided 
themſelves into regular companies, choſe leaders to 
command them, and made every preparation for 
the ſupport of a civil war; but, ſome of their chiefs 
being apprehended, the reſt diſperſed. Mary, at 
the inſtigation of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
pardoned the inſurgents; renewing, at the ſame 
time, by proclamation, her promiſe not to moleſt 
any perſon in the free exerciſe of his religion; and 
proteſting, that ſhe had no intention of introducing 
any innovation which might interrupt the public 
tranquillity, or be attended with the ſmalleſt pre- 
Judice to the welfare of the ſtate, | 

Notwithſtanding this check, Murray, perſiſting 
in his rebellious proceedings, had applied, through 
the Earl of Bedford, to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, 
which that Princeſs was but too ready to grant. 
Far from treating Murray and his aſſociates as 
rebels, ſhe ordered Randolph to aſſure them of her 
eſteem and favour, ſo long as they ſhould continue 
to deſerve it by remaining faithful to the Proteltant 
religion, and to the alliance contracted between the 
two nations. Emboldened by theſe promiſes, they 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen their party by corrupt- 


ing the adherents of Mary; and openly declaimed 


againſt the Queen's power of chuſirig a huſband 
without the conſent of Parliament. 


Elizabeth; in the mean time, carrying her diſ- 
ſimulation even beyond it's uſual limits, ordered 
Randolph to demand an audience of Mary; to 
adviſe her, in her name, to diſmiſs her ſuſpicions 
of the Earl of Murray and his pattizans; to be 
convinced of their loyalty and generoſity of ſoul; 
and to recollect that, as their ſervices had eſſentially 
tended to promote the proſperity of the nation, ſo 
would their preſent reſentment prove prejudicial 
to it's intereſts; be productive of infinite diſorder, 
and expoſe her perſon and authority to imminent 
danger. Mary, though juſtly ſurprized at an ad- 
dreſs ſo replete with inſolence and pride, ſuſtained 
that moderation and dignity which generally marked 
her conduct: ſhe told Randolph to inform his miſ- 
treſs, that ſhe ſtood in no need of inſtructions to 
enable her to diſtinguiſh patriotiſm from perfidy; 
and that ſhe ſtill retained a ſufficient portion of 
power to repreſs the audacity, and to puniſh the 
crimes, of her ſubjects. Randolph then repeated 
Elizabeth's commands to Lenox and his ſon to re- 
turn to England. The former aniwered him with 
temper, and ſeemed willing to obey, provided the 
Queen would enſure his life and liberty; but Darn- 
ley, more free and more fortunate, told him, that 
he owed neither duty nor obedience to any one 
except the Queen of Scotland : and the Ambaſſa- 
dor, thinking this reply injurious to his Sovereign, 
turned his back upon him, and immediately left che 
room. 

Mary, being now convinced of the abſurdity of 
expecting any marks of friendſhip from an envious 
rival, determined to purſue the dictates of her own 
inclination, While ſhe made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for her marriage, ſhe invited her moſt power- 
ful and wealthy ſubjects to attend her perſon; ſhe 
collected, by proclamation, all the forces of the 
kingdom; and provided the Caſtle of Edinburgh 
with proviſions and ammunition, that ſhe might 
ſecure aretreat in caſe of neceſſity. The prompti- 
tude with which the people obeyed her ſummons, 
proves that her attempts to gain their affection had 
not been wholly unſucceſsful; while this diſplay of 
fidelity ſtruck Murray and his friends with aſtoniſh - 
ment and diſmay. The Queen ſent him a citation 
to appear 1n her preſence, and anſwer for his con- 
duct; which he received at Stirling, where he had 
aſſembled the leaders of his party, to deliberate on 
the meaſures to be adopted in their preſent ſituation; 
and, before he could anſwer it, Mary had formed 
that fatal knot which proved to her the ſource of 
miſery and misfortunes which ended but with life. 
She gave her hand to Darnley on the twenty-fifth of 
July 1565; when the marriage was celebrated, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Romiſh Church, in the 


chapel of Holyrood Houſe, by John Sinclair, Dean 
of Reſtalrig. 


The next day, Darnley was, by proclamation, 


declared King of Scotland; and all public acts were 
ordered in future to be iſſued in the joint names of 
Henry and Mary. Though the Queen has been 
accuſed in this reſpect of having aſſumed a degree 

of 
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of power unknown to the conſtitution - whoſe un- 
ſettled limits, however, at this turbulent period, 

render the truth of the accuſation extremely queſ- 
tionable—ſtill no ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared 
among the people. The Proteſtant preachers, in- 
deed, exerted their utmolt efforts to raiſe a rebellion, 
by propagating a report that Lenox and Darnley, 
being rigid Catholics, no attempt would be ſpared 
to aboliſh the eſtabliſhed faith. But the aſſertion 
itſelf was totally falſe; for it is now well known that 
Darnley was profeſſionally a Proteſtant ; and as ſuch 


does Melvil—who muſt have been a competent 


judge—repreſent him. Nay, ſo firmly attached 
was he to his religion, that he refuſed to ſtay with 
the Queen at the celebration of the maſs on the day 
of their marriage. But neither this, nor his fre- 
quent attendance at the Eſtabliſhed Church, could 
open the eyes of men who were wilfully blind, 
Theſe ſeditious preachers even inſulted him to his 
face; and Knox ſcrupled not to tell him from the 
pulpit, that God, for puniſhment of the offences 
and ingratitude of the people, was wont to commit 
the rule over them to boys and women. But all 
their clamours were inſufficient, to provoke the 
grand body of the people, who were far from being 
averſe to the marriage of their Sovereign: they 
rather treated her with greater indulgence, from 
their knowledge of Elizabeth's unprincipled cabals; 
and of the conduct of the conſpirators, whom they 
Juſtly regarded as traitors, actuated by ambition, 
envy, and hatred; and, had her huſband proved a 
man of virtue, honour, and ability, the flagitious 
ſchemes of her brother might probably have been 
checked in their infancy, and the ſequel of her reign 
rendered happy and proſperous. 

As the rebels were ſtill in arms, Mary levied a 
body of forces for the due execution of the laws: 
while Elizabeth, alarmed at her preparations for 
quenching the flame of revolt, diſpatched Tam- 
worth, a member of the Privy - Council, to the 
Scottiſh court. Mary, however, refuſed to admit 
him into her preſence; and deſired him to com- 
municate, by letter, the object of his commiſſion, 


He anſwered, that his orders were to reproach 


Mary with her marriage, and with her contempt 


of the friendſhip and alliance of Elizabeth; to ex- 


poſtulate with her on the impropriety of detaining 
two ſubjects of England, Lenox and Darnley; to 
adviſe her not to irritate the Proteſtants of her king- 
dom by innovations friendly to the Catholic re- 
ligion; and alſo to receive the Earl of Murray into 
favour, as a nobleman whoſe integrity, zeal, and 
virtues, merited her utmoſt confidence. Mary ex- 
preſſed her ſurprize at the pertinacious interference 
of Elizabeth in the internal government of foreign 


ſtates; and Tamworth, offended at the diſreſpect. 


he had experienced, licentiouſly railed againſt the 
Queen, and the title of her huſband; refuſed a 
paſſport ſigned by. Darnley, and departed without 
one. But he was ſtopped by Lord Hume, who 
detained him priſoger ſeveral days; while Mary 
expoſtulated with Randolph on the indecency of 
his conduct. She even told Randolph himſelf, that 
ſhe was no ſtranger to the intrigues which he was 
Vol. II. 


tent Lords ab: © 6 that their ae: | 


conſtantly forming againſt her, even within her own 


dominions; and that, unleſs he diſcontinued his 
dark machinations, ſhe would in future place ſuch 


a guard over him as would not only defeat his 
ſchemes, but puniſh his temerity. 

At the ſame time, ſhe anſwered the complaints 
exhibited by Tamworth, by aſſuring Elizabeth that 
ſhe was ready to enter into a folemn engagement 


never to attempt any invaſion of her rights, or 


thoſe of her lawful heirs, ſhould ſhe thereafter have 
any, over the kingdom of England; never to ſup- 
port any intrigues, nor maintain any ſecret corre- 
ſpondence, with her ſubjects; to reſpect, in caſe of 
her ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne, the laws, re- 
ligion, and liberties, of England: ſhe declared, that 
her moſt ardent wiſh was to eſtabliſh a molt ſincere 
and perperual union between the two kingdoms}; 
and that her own demands on Elizabeth were 
founded in reaſon and juſtice. She only deſired 
her right of ſucceſſion to be acknowledged by act 
of parliament, proclamation, or other public acts 
of Council; that, in caſe ſhe ſhould die without 
heirs, it ſhould then be ſecured, by fimilar means, 
to Margaret Douglas, Counteſs of Lenox, or her 


lawful heirs; that Elizabeth ſhould form no con- 


nection, correſpondence, or ſecret intrigues, with 
the ſubjects or vaſſals of Scotland; that ſhe ſhould 
enter into no league nor alliance, either ſecret or 


public, with the enemies of the ſtate, to the pre- 
| judice or diſpleaſure of the King or the Queen; 


and, finally, that ſhe ſhould afford no aſſiſtance, 


ſuccour, counſel, nor advice, to thoſe: whom am- 
bition might tempt to violate that duty and allegi- 


ance which were due to their lawful Sovereign, 


Theſe demands did honour to the Queen of 


Scotland, as they ſhewed ſhe entertained a proper 
ſenſe of her own dignity, while they contained no- 
thing which could give any rational grounds of 
offence to her rival: but Elizabeth's reſolution not 
to depart from that myſterious line of conduct which 
envious jealouſy had led her to adopt with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, was too firm to be ſhaken by the 
power of argument, the force of reaſon, or the 
dictates of juſtice. | 

Mary now placed herſelf at the head of her 
army; and, marching againſt the rebels, obliged 
them to leave the Low Countries, and retire into 
Argyleſhire; where Murray was joined by the 
Earls of Argyle and Glencairne, with the Lords 
Boyde and Ochiltry. That ſhe might more effec- 
tually cut off their reſources, ſhe proceeded with 
the King to Glaſgow, and forced them from their 
retreat, They appeared at Paiſley, in the neigh- 
bourhood, with about thirteen hundred horſe; and, 
paſſing the Queen's army, proceeded to Hamilton, 
and thence to Edinburgh, which they entered with- 
out reſiſtance. They expected great reinforcements 
in the capital from the efforts of Knox and the ſes 
ditious preachers; and they beat their drums, de- 
ſiriag all men to enliſt; and to receive wages for the 
defence of God's glory. But the nation was in no 
diſpoſition for . rebellion: Mary was eſteemed and 
beloved; and the intereſted views of the malecon- 
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of zeal for religion had little influence even on the 


ignorant populace. Ihe King and Queen advanced 
to Edinburgh with their army: the rebels were 
obliged to retire into the ſouth; and, being purſued 
by a force which now amounted to eighteen thou- 
ſand men, they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of abandoning their country, and of taking ſhelter 
in England. 

The ill ſucceſs of the rebels had already reached 
the ears of Elizabeth, by means of Randolph's letters 
to Cecil; from whoſe correſpondence the moſt au- 
thentic account of theſe tranſactions has been ex- 
tracted, The Queen, when ſhe found the event ſo 
much to diſappoint her expectations, thought pro- 
per to diſavow all connections with the Scottiſh 
malecontents; and to declare, every where, that ſhe 


had never given them any encouragement, nor any 


promiſe of countenance or aſſiſtance. She even 
carried farther her diſſimulation and hypocriſy. 
Murray had come to London, with the Abbot of 
Kilwinning, agent for the Duke of Chatelleraud; 
and ſhe ſeduced them, by fecret aſſurances of pro- 
tection, to declare, before the Ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, that ſhe had nowiſe contributed to their 
inſurrection. No fooner had ſhe extorted this con- 
feſſion from them, than ſhe chaſed them from her 
preſence; called them unworthy traitors; declared 
that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to 
all Princes; and aſſured them that, as ſhe had 
hitherto given them no encouragement, ſo ſhould 
they never thenceforth receive from her any aſſiſt- 
ance or protection. Throgmorton alone—who was 
at this time ſomewhat leſs verſed in political pro- 
figacy than the generality of Elizabeth's miniſters— 
could not be prevailed on to conceal the part which 
he had acted in the enterprize of the Scottiſh re- 
bels; and, being well apprized of the uſual cha- 
racer and oed of Elizabeth, he had taken the 
precaution to obtain an order of council, to authorize 
the engagements which he had been obliged to take 
with them. 

Murray, loaded with public ſhame and i ignominy, 


was now at a loſs what path to purſue: he dared 


not return to Scotland; and, from the recent de- 
monſtrations of Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, he was al- 
moſt afraid to remain in England. He was ſoon, 
however, releaſed from this painful ſtate of ſu- 
ſpence by ſecret intelligence from his royal pa- 
troneſs, who aſſigned him the town of Newcaſtle 
for his retreat; and remitted him, through the hands 
of his friend, the Earl of Bedford, ſufficient money 
for the ſupport of himſelf and his accomplices. 

But theſe baniſhed Lords, unwilling to rely ſolely 
on the caprice of Elizabeth for their maintenance 
and liberty, had recourſe to the clemency of their 
own Sovereign; and after much ſolicitation, and 
many profeſſions of ſincere repentance, the Duke 
of Chatelleraud obtained his pardon, on condition 
that he ſhouid retire into France, Mary was more 
implacable againſt the perfidious and deſigning 
Murray, and the other confederates, on whom ſhe 
threw the chief blame of the enterprize; but, as 
ſhe was continually harraſſed with applications from 
their friends, and as ſome of their moſt Jes 
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partizans in England thought that nothing would 
more promote their intereſts in that kingdom thanthe 
gentle treatment of men whoſe zeal, favouring their 
ambition, had been directed againſt the Catholic 
religion, ſhe conſented to give way to her natural 
temper, which was ſtrongly diſinclined to acts of 
ſeverity, and determined to reſtore them to favour, 
But, in the interval between this determination and 
the time intended for the publication of the amneſty, 
Jacques D'Angennes, Lord of Rambouillet, arrived 
at Edinburgh, as Ambaſſador from France, and 
brought her advice from her uncle, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, to whoſe opinion ſhe had ever been ac- 
cuſtomed to pay an extreme deference, by no means 
to pardon theſe Proteftant leaders who had been 
engaged in a rebellion againſt her. 

In France, as well as in other parts of Europe, 
the ſpirit of contention which had prevailed between 
the partizans of the old and the friends of the re- 
formed religion, only acquired freſh force from a&s 
of violence and hoſtility; and the peace granted to 
the Hugonots, by Catharine de Medicis, only ſerved, 
as we before noticed, to afford that female fiend the 
greater leiſure for the formation of thoſe infernal 
{chemes which were deſtined to promote their final 
and abſolute deſtruction. During the ſitting of the 
Council of Trent, which was diſſolved in the year 
156 3, the Cardinal of Lorraine had contracted an 
intimacy with the Pope and the Emperor; and the 
firſt effect of the ſecret meaſures adopted by this 
new league was the embaſly diſpatched to France, 
towards the commencement of the enſuing year, in 
the names of the Sovereign Pontiff, the King of 
Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. The oſtenſible 
object of this embaſſy was to demand the reception 
of the decrees of the Council of Trent in France; 
the rigorous puniſhment of heretics; and the con- 
demnation of the principals and accomplices in the 
murder of the Duke of Guife, as ftate criminals. 
Charles the Ninth aſſured the Ambaſſadors that he 
was determined to live and die in the faith of his 
anceſtors; that he was anxious to diſtribute juſtice 
to his ſubjects with an impartial hand; but, with 
regard to the other matters, he would write on that 
ſubject to their maſters, 

The Queen-regent made a pretence of travelling 
through the kingdom, as well to amuſe the mind of 
the King, who appeared to have imbibed the mot 
gloomy and melancholy ideas from the ſanguinary 
ſcenes he had witneſſed during the latter years of his 
minority; as to viſit the provinces, for the, purpoſe 
of correcting the numerous abuſes which had ariſen 
from the late civil war: and, after holding ſome - - 
conferences on the frontiers with the Dukes of Lor- 
raine and Savoy, ſhe came to Bayonne, where ſhe 
was met by her daughter the Queen of Spain, and 
the Duke of Alva. The preparations for this - 
journey announced one continued ſcene of pleaſure 


and feſtivity: peace appeared to be it's object; and 


the diverſity of amuſements ſeemed to aſſure the 
people that, in future, the chief ſtudy of their So- 
vereigns would be to inſpire them with joy and 
ſecurity. But, amidſt theſe ſmiling appearances, 
were ſceretly: fabricated projects the moſt bloody, 

and 
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and the moſt deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, 


that had ever been thought of in any age or nation. 


No leſs than the total and univerſal extermination 
of the Proteſtants by fire and ſword was concerted 
by Philip and Catharine of Medicis; and Alva, the 
ſanguinary miniſter of a ſanguinary tyrant, adviſed 
the Queen-regent to commence the execution of 
this project by the immediate maſſacre of all the 
leaders of the Hugonots. But that Princeſs, though 
equally hardened with himſelf againſt every ſenti- 
ment of humanity, would not forego this oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying what ſhe deemed a proof of her 
ſagacity and refinement in political cruelty; and ſhe 
purpoſed, rather by treachery and diſſimulation, 
which like ſome of her contemporaries ſhe called 
addreſs, to lead the Proteſtants into the ſnare, and 
never to draw the ſword of aſſaſſination till they 
were totally diſabled from reſiſtance. The Cardinal 
of Lorraine, whoſe character bore a great affinity 
to that of Alva, was a chief author of this barbarous 
aſſociation againſt the Reformers; and, as he was 
anxious to extend his ſcheme, if poſſible, over the 
whole univerſe, he took care that the meaſures of 
his niece, the Queen of Scots, ſhould correſpond 
to thoſe violent counſels which were embraced by 
the other Catholic Princes. In conſequence of this 
project, he exerted his known influence over the 
mind of Mary to turn her from the road of cle- 
mency which ſhe had determined to purſue; and 
made her reſolve on the total ruin of the baniſhed 
Lords. A Parliament was ſummoned at Edin- 
burgh, in the month of March 1566, for the pur- 
Pole of attainting them ; and, as their guilt was 
palpable and avowed, no doubt was entertained but 
thar ſentence would be pronounced againſt them: 
but an unforeſeen event, that began the long courſe 
of evils which Mary was doomed to experience, 
ſaved them from the rigour of the law. 

A violent paſſion, the force of which was conſide- 
rably augmented by oppoſition, had induced Mary 
to raiſe Darnley to a participation of the ſupreme 
authority; and, while it's faſcinating influence tended 
to expoſe, in a full light, the beauties of his perſon, 
it effeCtually ſerved to conceal the defects of his 
mind. Violent, yet variable, in his reſolutions; in- 
ſolent, yet credulous, and eaſily governed by flat- 
terers; Proud, yet addicted to the loweſt pleaſures; 
vain, yet meanly jealous; he was deſtitute of all 
gratitude, becauſe he thought no favours equal to 
his merit; and, being a groſs ſenſualiſt, he was 
equally incapable of thoſe refined ſenſations of love 
which ſpring from an union of ſoul and ſentiment, 
Mary, in the firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, had taken 
a pleaſure | in exalting him beyond meaſure: beſides 
eranting bim the title of King, and the jun ion of 
his name with her own in all public acts, ſhe had 
intended to procure him from the Parliament a 
matrimonial crown; but his ſubſequent conduct 
induced her to reſtrain her liberality within more 
moderate b unds. She found him to be poſſeſſed 
of vices which would have degraded the meaneſt 


of her ſubjects: deſpiſing the enjoyment of domeſtic- 


comforts, he left his palace for ſcenes of the loweſt 


debauchery; neglectful of thoſe beauties which ex- 


cited the envy of the proudelt Potentates, he quitred' 
the fond embraces of a doating wife for the inte- 
reſted careſſes of abandoned proſtitutes; and the 
conſtant companions of his /octa/ hours were men 
whoſe ſole diſtinction conſiſted in the magnitude of 
their vices, Mary long tried the effects of per- 


ſuaſion, of gentle ſolicitation, and conjugal love, to 


recall her unworthy conſort to a juſt ſenſe of his 
duty; to make him quit the patlis of infamy, and 
adopt a line of conduct becoming his rank and 


ſtation: but, finding her utmoſt efforts ineffectual, 


her advice diſregarded, her affection deſpiſed, ſne 
began to ſee the danger of her paſt profuſion; and 
was reſolved, thenceforth, to proceed with more re- 
ſerve in the truſt which ſhe ſhould confer upon him. 


In Darnley, however, the luſt of authority increaſed 


with his inability to exerciſe it: he loudly demanded 
the matrimonial crown, which he vainly imagined 
would give him an unlimited power; and he'con- 
ſidered as a mortal injury the declaration of Mary, 
that ſhe could not confer it without the previous 
conſent of Parliament. His reſentment againſt this 


prudent conduct neceſſarily ſerved to augment her 


diſpleaſure; and Darnley, unable, either from vanity 
or imbecility, to aſcribe it to it's true cauſe, pointed. 
his vengeance againſt every one who, by the ſnare 
they enjoyed in her confidence, he thought had con- 


tributed to produce this change in her meaſures and | 


behaviour. 

Mary had long had the misfortune to find herſelf 
ſurrounded by a crew of traitors, who were con- 
tinually thwarting her meaſures, and forming cabals' 
againſt her authority. She had hoped to procure, 
in a huſband, a Mend, a counſellor, and a protector, 


who might fortify her power againſt every attack, 
and ſecure her perſon from every inſult; and the 
diſappointment of theſe hopes, while it impreſſed' 


her boſom with the deepeſt affliction, naturally led 
her to ſeek elſewhere that ſalutary advice which 


Darnley refuſed to afford. In this emergency, on' 
whom could ſhe fix her eye? Wherever ſhe turned, 
Treaſon, Perfidy, and Faction, ſtared her in the 
face. Scarcely one of her courtiers, however diſ- 


tinguiſhed by her honours, or enriched by her re- 
wards, but was either ſuborned by Randolph 
who, in compliance with the injunctions of her 
treacherous rival, Elizabeth, proſtituted the digni- 
fied office of Ambaſſador to the baſe employment 
of a ſpy—influenced by motives of private aggran- 
dizement; or bound, by the ftrongeſt ties of inte- 
reſt or affinity, to the rebel Lords. Thus ſituated, 
Rizzio appeared to be the only perſon in whom ſhe 
could repoſe that confidence which her preſent” 
circumſtances required. As a foreigner, he was 
wholly exempt from all thoſe local motives of diſ- 


loyalty which actuated the minds of her native 
courtiers. She had experienced the fidelity of his 


ſervices; and, till the arrival of Rambouillet in 


Scotland, his advice had been ſtrictly conformable ' 
to the true intereſts of his Sovereign, and the wel- 


fare of the ſtate. The charge, indeed, which has 


been ſo ſtrongly enforced: againſt this unfortunate 


favourite by the proud nobles of Scotland, founded 


on the lowneſs of his birth, we cannot pretend to 


confate-; 
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confute: but the liberality, or rather juſtice, of the 
preſent age—arifing chiefly from the advancement 
of knowledge, and the conſequent expanſion of 
ideas—almoſt ſuperſedes the neceſſity of obſerving, 
that the man who ſtands /e{f-znnebled, by his own 
laudable exertions, reflects greater honour on any 
country than the haughty Peer who degrades his 
hereditary rank by the meanneſs of his purſuits and 
the baſeneſs of his ſoul. 

Previous to the marriage of Darnley with Mary, 
Rizzio was his chief confident; but the imprudent 
conduct of the Monarch broke the bond of attach- 
ment: and Rizzio ever after ſtudiouſly avoided his 
company, and ſtedfaſtly refuſed to be preſent at his 
licentious parties; as he juſtly thoughr, that a par- 
ticipation in the guilty pleaſures of her huſband 
would be a flagrant breach of that fidelity which he 
owed to Mary. This alienation, proceeding from 
the ſame cauſe, and conſequently appearing at the 
ſame time as the Queen's coolneſs and diſpleaſure, 
Jed the dark mind of Darnley to ſuppoſe there was 
a connection between them, and to accuſe Rizzio 
as the ſole cauſe of his wife's change of conduct 
towards him. But the hatred of Darnley, though 
violent, would probably have been inſufficient to 
urge him to the adoption of deſperate meaſures with- 
out ſome farther inſtigations, 

Murray, as we have ſhewn, at firſt oppoſed, with 
his utmoſt power, the marriage of his ſiſter, and even 
fought to prevent it by the murder of her intended 
huſband: baffled in his efforts, he next took up 
arms, and endeavoured to attain his object by ex- 
citing a rebellion, which he hoped would end in the 
dethronement of his Sovereign, Though foiled in 
this attempt, baniſhed and diſgraced, he ſtill retained 
his native fertility in miſchief; and having, by his 
emiſſaries, gained intelligence of all Mary's mo- 
tions, and of the recent alienation of her affection 
from her huſband, he determined to profit by that 
circumſtance, and to make it contribute to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his own flagitious projects. Though, from 
his earneſt anxiety to regain his loft authority in 
Scotland, Murray had recently condeſcended to ſue 
for the protection of Rizzio, he now deemed it pru- 
dent to change his plan of operations, and to found 


his own elevation on the deſtruction of that fa- 


vourite, His deſign was to perſuade Darnley to 
aſſaſſmate Rizzio; by which means he would not 
only effect the removal of one who poſſeſſed the 
Queen's confidence, and probably repreſented his 
proceedings to her in a proper light, but would 
widen the breach which ſubliſted between her and 
her huſband; thereby laying the foundation of far- 
ther confuſion in the realm, and paving the way 
for the recovery of his own influence and power. 
« Being fruſtrate of all hope of aid,” ſays Camden, 
« he dealt by letters with MorTon; a man of a 
tc deep and ſubtile reach, who was his inward friend, 
« and as it were bis right-band; that, ſeeing the 
« marriage could not be annulled between Mary 
and Darnley— yet at leaſtwiſe the love betwixt 
cc them, as man and wife, might, by cloſe contri- 


« yances, be diffolved.” The worthy Biſhop of 


Roſs, alſo tells us, that—** Then beganne he to 


e practiſe with the EARL Morrow, by his letters 
« and meſſengers, about the deteftable laughter &f 
« David, the Queen's Secretary.” 

Morton, the then Chancellor, was the worthy tool 
of Murray in this »r/#ovs tranſaction; and, to give 
a ſpecious gloſs to his own conduct, he induſtrioufly 
propagated a report that Mary, in her exceſſive 
fondneſs for Rizzio, had determined to appoint him 
Chancellor; though, in that caſe, he muſt have been 
Speaker to a Parliament with whoſe language he was 
wholly unacquainted. Yet, ſuch was the prejudice 
of the times, that this abſurd report obtained eaſy 
credit; and Buchanan, who in his daring falſhoods 
continually inſults the underſtanding of his readers, 
has declared it be founded in fact. In order to in- 
creaſe the popular odium againſt Rizzio, it was 
alſo aſſerted, that his enmity to the baniſhed Lords 
proceeded from the inveterate animoſity which he 
entertained to all thoſe who profeſſed the Proteſtant 
religion ; and to his advice was aſcribed the ſcheme 
ſaid to be formed for revoking ſome exorbitant 
grants made during the Queen's minority; which 
induced even the nobility, who had ſeized the eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, to believe themſelves leſs ſecure 
in the poſſeſſion of them. 

When matters were thus prepared, Morton in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Darnley ; 
employed all his art to inflame the diſcontent of that 
Prince, by alternate appeals to his jealouſy and am- 
bition; and perſuaded him, that the only means of 
freeing himſelf from the indignities under which he 
laboured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to the fate 
which he had ſo well merited, and which was ſo 
paſſionately deſired by the whole nation. George 
Douglas, natural brother to the Counteſs of Lenox, 
concurred in the ſame advice; and the Lords 
Ruthven and Lindeſey, being conſulted, offered to 
become accomplices in the murder. But, as theſe 
aſſaſſins were well acquainted with Darnley's levity, 
they engaged him to ſign a blaſphemous paper, in 
which he avowed the undertaking, as tending to the 
glory of God, and advancement of religion; and pro- 
miſed to protect them againſt every conſequence 
which might enſue upon the accompliſhment of 
their project, 

Murray, and the other rebel Lords—his worthy 
confidents, who were hovering near the borders— 
being informed of Darnley's conſent to the execu- 
tion of their favourite ſcheme, and his conſequent 
determination to recall them, wrote him a very ſub- 
miſſive and humble letter, by which they engaged 
to conduct themſelves in future towards him as good 
and faithful ſubjects; to become the friends of his 
friends; the foes of his foes; and to devote both 
their lives and fortunes to his ſervices. They pro- 
miſed to exert their utmoſt influence, in the firſt 
Parliament that ſhould aſſemble after their return, 
to procure. him the matrimonial crown during his 
life; and to maintain his rights to the Scottiſh throne 
apainſt all ſuch as ſhould oppoſe them after the 
death of Mary, ſhould that happen. They engaged 
to ſupport the Proteſtant religion; and ſwore to 
proſecute and puniſh all thoſe who ſhould dare to 
introduce any innovations prejudicial to the eſta- 

bliſhed 
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bliſhed faith. This engagement fully confirms the 
aſſertion of Melvil, and contradicts the account of 
almoſt all our hiſtorians, who maintain that Darnley 
was a Catholic. And, laſtly, they promiſed to em- 
ploy their credit with Elizabeth, for the purpoſe of 
obtaining the liberty of the Counteſs of Lenox and 
her ſon; and to engage that Princeſs to undertake 
the defence of the King againſt any foreign Prince, 
or other, who might offer him any injury or mo- 
leſtation. This laſt promiſe diſplays, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, the conneCtion which ſubſiſted between Eliza- 
beth and the Scottiſh rebels; and farther affords the 
moſt powerful preſumption that this Princeſs was 
privy to, if not an actual accomplice in, the mur- 
der of Rizzio: a crime of which, indeed, ſhe was 
accuſed by Mary, ſixteen years after this period. 

The return made by Darnley to theſe marks of 
attachment was equally favourable to the rebel 
Lords. He engaged to forgive and forget all their 
paſt offences, the moment they ſhould have ob- 
tained him the matrimonial crown; to give a free 
pardon to ſuch of them againſt whom accuſatiens 
had been exhibited, and to receive them as good 
and loyal ſubjects; to prevent the confiſcation of 
their eſtates; and, inſtead of ſuffering any charge 
to be brought before the Parliament, to reſtore them 
to their former rank and authority. He alſo pro- 
miſed to maintain the Proteſtant faith, agreeable to 
the tenour of Mary's proclamations; to protect the 
exiles with all his power; to aſſiſt them in promoting 
the progreſs of their religion; and to defend them 
againſt all perſonal attacks whatever. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the paper ſent to 
Darnley by the rebels was ſigned by James, Earl of 
Murray; Archibald, Earl of Argyle; Alexander, 
Earl of Glencairne; Robert, Lord Boyd; Andrew, 
Lord Ochiltry; and other accomplices of the noble 
and potent Prince Henry, King of Scotland. 

Though they had obtained this ample promiſe 
from Darnley, they were yet apprehenſive that the 
influence of Mary over her huſband was ſtill ſuffi- 
cient to procure, in a momentary effuſion of fond- 
neſs, the confeſſion of his intended crime, and the 
diſcovery of his accomplices: Morton, therefore, 
aſſiſted by Lidington, kept continually near his 
perſon, and ſuffered no opportunity to eſcape of 
working on his ambitious and credulous mind. 
They employed the moſt empoiſoned ſhafts of ca- 
lumny; and no inſinuation which could poſſibly 
affect the heart of man was left unemployed to irri- 
tate his anger. They artfully contraſted his own 
inſignificance at court with the credit enjoyed by 
Rizzio; dwelt, with great energy, on the Queen's 
beauties and accompliſhments; and then immedi- 
ately adverted to her kindneſs to Rizzio, the inti- 


macy that ſubſiſted between them, his free acceſs 


to her perſon at all hours; and particularly expa- 
tiated on her refuſal of the matrimonial crown, 
which, as well as her indifference towards her huſ- 
band, they maliciouſly aſcribed to the pernicious 
counſels of her favourite, 

When they found Darnley ſufficiently prepared 
by their infernal artifices for the accompliſhment of 
their plan, they required of him a declaration, ad- 

Vor. II, 


had cunningly ſnatched from Darnley's ſide. 


dreſſed to the nobility and people, ſignifying that 
the aſſaſſins of Rizzio had acted by his orders; that 
he himſelf had ſolicited them to enter into this con- 
ſpiracy; and that he promiſed, for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, to protect them, their children, 
relations, and heirs, from any dangers to which 
they might be expoſed from their compliance with 
his will. Impatient to gratify his revenge, this 
weak Monarch fell into a ſnare apparently too groſs 
to impoſe on the moſt ſimple mind, and ſigned the 
paper they had preſented to him. Meſſengers were 
then diſpatched to the frontiers, to invite Murray 
and the other rebels, in the King's name, to return 
to court; and the evening of the ninth of March 
was the time fixed for the conſummation of their 
horrid conſpiracy. 

Mary was ſupping in private with the Counteſs 
of Argyle, her natural ſiſter; the Governor of Holy- 
rood Houſe; Lord Erſkine; Rizzio; and others of 
her ſervants. The King admitted Morton, Ruth- 
ven, George Douglas, and the other conſpirators, 
into the palace, after having ſecured the avenues 
with a body of armed men. He then entered the 
Queen's apartment by a private paſſage, and placed 
himſelf near her: the conſpirators followed; and, 
addreſſing themſelves to Rizzio, told him they 
wiſhed to ſpeak with him. Mary, alarmed at the 
ſight of theſe armed ruffians, applied to the King 
for information of their deſign: and he pleading 
ignorance, ſhe commanded e uthven, on his allegi- 
ance, to quit the room; and, if Rizzio had given 
him any juſt grounds of complaint, to purſue him 
in a judicial manner. But, inſtead of obeying her 
orders, he attempted to ſeize the devoted victim; 
who, thus attacked, naturally fled behind his royal 
miſtreſs for refuge, laid hold of her garments for 
protection, and threw his arms around her waiſt 
for ſecurity. Even there he was attacked by the 
wretched aſſaſſins, who ruſhed upon him with ſuch 
avidity as to overturn the table on the Queen, 
with the meat and candles on it, one of which the 
Counteſs of Argyle ſnatched up in a hurry, By 
the light of this, and of that on the ground, Rizzio, 
ſhrinking as he was behind the Queen, was ſtabbed, 
over her very ſhoulders, with the King's dagger, 
which one of the villains—Georce Dovolag— 
The 
blow was aimed with ſo much nearneſs to Mary's 
face, that, as ſhe afterwards declared, © ſhe felt the 
* coldneſs of the iron,” in it's movement by her 
cheek. It was alſo ſtricken with ſo much fury, 
that the ſtriker could not recover the dagger, but 
was obliged to leave it ſticking in the body. The 
poor man was then forced from his hold; while 4 
dagger was held up againſt herſelf by another of the 
ruffians—AnDREW CaR—## the very act to flab 
her; and while even @ cocked piſtol was pointed by 
a third PATRICK BALENTINE—at the very child 
within her. He was at laſt dragged away, bleeding 
and ſcreaming, amidſt the threats and entreaties of 
the Queen, into an adjoining chamber; and inſtantly 
diſpatched there by the ſwords and daggen of theſe 
mad deſperadoes, with no leſs than f/ty-/ix wounds: 


| and, when the Provoſt and citizens of Edinburgh, 


3 E alarmed 


| 
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alarmed by the Earls of Huntley and Bothwell, 
came down to the reſcue of their Queen, ſo out- 
rageouſly inſulted by this body of banditti, under 
the conduct of her hvſband; theſe brutal wretches, 
with an addition of ſavageneſs, declared to her face 
that, if ſhe offered to ſpeak to the people, © they 
« ſhould cut her in collops, and caſt her over the 
ce walls;” and their inhuman captain, concurring in 
all their utmoſt batbarity with them, called to the 
crowds, and commanded them to retire. 

This is, perhaps, when contemplated in all it's 
varieties of horror—the time, the place, the woman, 
and the Queen! ſuch a woman, and ſuch a Queen! 
the far-advanced pregnancy, near the completion 
of her /eventh month! the perſons who were the 
actors! the man who was the leader! the deed, the 
mode, and the language !—beyond any thing that 
occurs, among all the wildeſt eruptions of brutality 
and barbariſm, in the human hiſtory! And when we 
reflect on this combination of dreadful circumſtances, 
with the effect they might naturally be ſuppoſed to 
have upon Mary in her ſituation, we muſt be con- 
vinced that Murray had ſome farther object in view 
than the mere murder of Rizzio. Rizzio might eaſily 
have been deſtroyed without noiſe or tumult, with- 
out expoſing the conſpirators to the dangers that 
muſt attend a diſcovery, and without rendering 
Darnley an object of eternal diſguſt to his inſulted 
wife, But Murray, and his vile agent Morton, 
doubtleſs hoped, that the terror, the anger, and the 
agitation, occalioned by this horrid ſcene, would 
prove. fatal to Mary herſelf; and thereby remove 
the grand obſtacle to the gratification of her bro- 
ther's ambition. The unhappy Princeſs told her 
huſband and Ruthven, that ſhould her death prove 
the conſequence of the fright, ſhe ſhould leave be- 
hind her thoſe who would exact vengeance for their 
crimes, from them and their poſterity, 

The aſſaſſins, juſtly apprehenſive of Mary's re- 
ſentment, detained her priſoner in her apartment; 
where ſhe was left in a ſtate of dreadful ſuſpenſe, 
without a friend, or even attendant, to afford her 
aſſiſtance or conſolation. The next morning, the 
King, of his own authority, cauſed a proclamation 
to be publiſhed, in his own name, for diſmiſſing 
the Parliament, while the Queen remained in cap- 
tivity. She ſays, in one of her letters Our 
« ſervants and our guard were removed, and forty 
« armed men were placed around us.” The fright 
ſhe had experienced, and the ſtrong agitation of 
her mind, threw her into a fever, attended by ſuch 
violent pains, as gave reaſon to apprehend ſhe was 
on the point of being delivered: ſtill, however, the 
aſaſſins—dovbtleſs in the hope that the grand object 
of their conſpiracy was approaching to it's full ac- 
compliſhment—refuſed to ſuffer her atrendants to 
enter her apartment; till a French phyſician, whom 
the King called in, repreſented the neceſſity of their 
aſſiſtance in ſuch ſtrong terms, and the danger of 
with-holding it, that Darnley could no longer refuſe 
to admit them. 

Within twenty-four hours after the perpetration 
of the murder, Murray, the ſecret agent of this 
dark buſineſs, made his appearance at the palace; 
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and ſuch was the ſituation of this unfortunate 
Princeſs, that ſhe derived her only hopes of con- 
ſolation from the preſence of her greateſt enemy. 
«© Oh, my brother!” ſhe exclaimed, when he was 
introduced to her prefence, © had yon but remained 
e faithful to me, they would not have dared to 
te treat me thus cruelly!” The hypocritical Mur- 
ray expreſſed a deep concern for her misfortunes; 
even ſhed a crocodile tear at the ſucceſs of his own 
machinations; and made a thouſand proteſtations 
of attachment and fidelity, uttered with ſuch warmth 
as could ſcarcely fail to impoſe on the eaſy mind of 
his credulous ſiſter. The conſpirators now con- 
ſulted on the beſt mode of proceeding to the con- 
ſummation of their enterprize; and determined 
either to conduct their Sovereign to the Caſtle of 
Stirling, there to confine her till ſhe ſhould have 
ſanctioned the murder of Rizzio by act of parlia- 
ment; eſtabliſhed their religion on a permanent 
baſis; granted the matrimenial crown, and an equal 
ſhare in the government, to the King; or elſe to 
detain her in perpetual captivity, or probably to put 
her to death, 

But Mary, having recovered her wonted courage, 
found means to defeat, for the preſent, their mali- 
cious intentions. She remonſtrated with the King 
on the impropriety of his conduct, the extent of his 
ingratitude, and his extreme indifference towards 
her: ſhe repreſented to him the groſs impolicy of 
his behaviour in ſanctioning the dangerous efforts 
of an abandoned faction, thereby perpetuating thoſe 
diſſenſions which threatened the very exiſtence of 
the conſtitution, at a time when his utmoſt endea- 
vours ſhould be exerted to pacify the kingdom in 
favour of that heir ſhe was about to produce. Theſe 


remonſtrances had doubtleſs ſome effect on the 


mind of Darnley, and might probably excite ſome 
tranſient ſenſations of remorſe; but his fears for his 
perſonal ſafety, raiſed by the recent reconciliation 
of Murray to his ſiſter, which he thought might 
tend as effectually to exclude him from power as 
the dreaded influence of Rizzio, operated with 
greater force, and rendered him more tractable. 
The Queen, profiting by this favourable diſpoſition, 
engaged him to retire with her to Dunbar; whither 
they accordingly went, accompanied by the Earls 


of Bothwel and Huntley, after a promiſe of pardon 


had been extorted from Mary by the conſpirators. 
She was there joined by the Earls of Marſhal, 
Athol, and Caithneſs, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
who came to congratulate her on her eſcape, and 
to offer their ſervices: theſe were ſoon followed by 
ſuch numbers of her ſubjects, that in a ſhort time 

ſhe had collected an army of eight thouſand men. 
The conſpirators, informed of the Queen's de- 
parture, and her reſidence at Dunbar, diſpatched 
Lord Semple to require the execution of her pro- 
miſe: but, being now out of the reach of their 
power, and ſurrounded by her friends, ſhe anſwered 
them with becoming dignity; and, after detaining 
their meſſenger in captivity for three days, returned 
a reply which deſtroyed all their hopes of pardon. 
Mary then advanced to Edinburgh; and, as her 
army was too powerful for them to reſiſt, they were 
compelled 
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compelled to ſcek for ſaſety in flight. Morton, 


Lidington, Ruthven, and Lindſey, fled to Eng- 
Jand, with letters of recommendation from their pa- 
tron Murray to the Earl of Bedford: the Earls of 
Glencairne and Rothes had fecourſe to ſubmiſſion, 
as the ſureſt reſuge; and accordingly procured a 
pardon. Knox a conſtant accomplice in every 
plot againſt the repoſe of his Sovereign concealed 
himſelf in a diſtant part of the country: while the 
others, being accuſed before the Privy-Council, 
were convicted of murder and treaſon; in conſe- 
quence of which their eſtates were confiſcated to the 
crown, and the different poſts they enjoyed declared 
vacant. But, before the expiration of the year, 
they all except Car and Douglas, the moſt brutal 
of Rizzio's aſſaſſins; and that villain Ruthven, who 
died at Newcaſtle in the month of June obtained 
their pardon, through the influence of Murray, 
Bothwel, and the Earl of Athol; and Mary, through 
a mere facility of temper, thus acting in direct con- 
tradiction to the dictates of reaſon, and the ſug- 
geſtions of ſound policy, received into favour a 
baſe herd of foes and traitors. 

Murray now found himſelf in the path of ſuc- 
ceſs. By the murder of Rizzio, whoſe ſalutary 
advice to the Queen had probably proved prejudi- 
cial to his intereſts, he had removed the chief ob- 
ſtacle to his farther progreſs. He had likewiſe 


A 


rendered Darnley odious in the eyes of his wife, by 


urging him to the commiſſion of a crime too atro- 
cious to admit of excuſe. Recalled by that weak 
and credulous Prince, he had made his enemy the 
inſtrument of his triumph—an inſtrument which he 
intended to deſtroy whenever a proper opportunity 
ſhould occur. One part of his ſchemes had indeed 
failed: the Queen was ſtill alive, notwithſtanding 
the ſhock which her tender frame had received 
from the violent fiight, and the dangerous con- 
vulſions of her mind. But Murray, nevertheleſs, 
enjoyed the ſecond place in the kingdom for in- 
fluence and authority; a place which, he was well 
convinced, Darnley could never recover: and, could 
he but ſucceed in removing him entirely, Mary, he 
knew, wouid prove a feeble obſtacle to the accom- 
pliſhment of his wiſhes; and the uncertain life of 
her yet unborn offspring gave him ſtrong hopes 
of ſucceeding to the throne, or at leaſt enſured him 
the poſſeſſion of a long regency. Such were the 
projects of Murray, ſuch the grand end of all his 
infamous actions, however they may have eſcaped 
the notice of ſuperficial writers, however gloſſed 
over by the deceitful colours of intereſted Preju- 
dice! | 

Murray's firſt care was to reprobate the inſult 
offered to his ſiſter; to call the murder of Rizzio a 
deteftable action; publicly to diſclaim his participa- 
tion in the plot; and to promiſe the Queen that he 
never would either intercede for the aſſaſſins, or 
maintain any farther connection with them: though, 
at the ſame time, he had adviſed them to retire into 
England, and had given them letters of recom- 
mendation—as we have before obſerved—to his 
friend, the Earl of Bedford. Mary, meanwhile, 
wrote to Elizabeth, to inform ber of the murder; 
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and to requeſt that ſhe would not afford an aſylum 


to aſſaſſins, who had rebelled againſt the pei ſon and 
authority of their Sovereign, and were diſowned by 
the King her huſband. That hypocritical Princeſs 
returned a favourable anſwer; and ſent, indecd, an 
order to Newcaſtle, where the fugitives had cſta- 
bliſhed their reſidence, that they ſhould quit her 
dominions: but the meſſenger who took it was alſo 
charged to tell them that England was /cnmg and 
wide, The hint was accordingly adopted; and 
they removed to Alnwick, and ſome other places 
on the frontiers, where they remained till Mary was 
perſuaded to recall them. 

Darnley's hatred of Murray, aided by his fears 
for the conſequences, had induced him to diſown 
all connections with the aſlaſſins; to deny any con- 
currence in their crime; and even to publiſh a pro- 
clamation, containing a falſhood ſo notorious to the 
whole world—a meaſure which compleated the in- 
famy of his conduct, and rendered him an object 
of univerſal contempt. Mary, about this time, 
made ſome excurſions into the country for change 
of air; in all of which ſhe. was attended by her 
huſband, though ſhe treated him with that coolneſs 
which his behaviour ſo juſtly merited: yet, content 
with ſhewing her diſpleaſure in private, ſhe be- 


ſtowed on him in public thoſe marks of attention 


and politeneſs which ſhe thought due to a King and 
her huſband. But notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of 
Darnley, notwithſtanding the efforts of his enemies 
to inſpire the Queen with an inſuperable diſguſt to 
his perſon, ſome ſparks of affection ſtill glowed in 
her boſom, and occaſionally gave birth to ſentiments 
of compaſſion. Plunged as he was in ignominy, 
ſhe forgot not the rank which he had received from 
her; and her conduct towards him, though diſtant 
and reſerved, was ever decent and reſpectful. 

At the commencement of June 1566, the Queen, 
being nearly arrived at the period of her pregnancy, 
repaired with her huſband, and the principal no- 
bility, to the Caſtle of Edinburgh, the place fixed 
by the Council for her delivery; and, on the thir- 
teenth of that month, ſhe brought forth a ſon. As 
this was very important news to England as well 
as to Scotland, Mary immediately diſpatched Sir 
James Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy 
event to Elizabeth. Melvil tells us, that this 
Princeſs, the evening of his arrival in London, had 


given a ball to her court at Greenwich, and was 


diſplaying all that ſpirit and alacrity which uſually 
attended her on theſe occaſions; but, when news 
arrived of the Prince of Scotland's birth, all her 
Joy was damped: ſhe ſunk into melancholy; re- 
clined her head upon her arm; and complained to 
ſome of her attendants, that the Queen of Scots 
was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but 
a barren ſtock. Next day, however, at the reception 
of the Ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her former diſ- 
ſimulation, put on a joyful countenance, gave Melvil 
thanks for the haſte he had made in conveying to 
her the agreeable intelligence, and expreſſed the 
utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip to her ſiſter. To 
the Ambaſſador's requeſt, in the name of his miſtreſs, 
that ſhe would ſtand godmother to the Prince, ſhe 

£ replied, 
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replied, that the affairs of her kingdom would not 
permit her to perform that agreeable office in per- 
ſon; but that ſhe would certainly ſend ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of her court to officiate 
in her ſtead. Melvil then thanked her, in his 
miſtieſs's name, for her conduct in iſſuing orders 
for expelling the Scottiſh rebels from her domi- 
nions; though he ventured, at the ſame time, to 
tell her, that her orders had apparently been dil- 
obeyed, ſince they ſtill remained in England, and 
boaſted of the protection of ſome of her moſt 
powerful ſubjefts. Elizabeth, however, ſolemnly 
proteſted that ſhe believed them to have quitted the 
kingdom; and aſſured him, if ſhe diſcovered that 
they had ſo far deſpiſed her authority as to remain 
after they had been commanded to depart, ſhe 
would inflict an exemplary puniſhment, not only 
on them, but on all ſuch as ſhould have dared to 
afford chem ſhelter and protection. 

Mary, previous to her delivery, had been in- 
duced, by the infamous conduct of Randolph 
who, in violation of every tie which a man of ho- 
nour or honeſty deems ſacred, had forwarded the 
treacherous ſchemes of his miſtreſs at the Scottiſh 
court—to requeſt that Elizabeth would recall him: 
but ſhe had no better reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
behaviour of his ſucceſſor, Killigrew; though the 
Earl of Bedford, in a letter to Cecil, declared that 
the loſs of Randolph could only be repaired by the 
preſence of Lord Grange. 

When the Queen of Scotland had recovered 
ſufficient ſtrength, ſhe went to Alloa, a ſeat of the 
Earl of Marre's; where the ſalubrity of the air 
ſeemed to promiſe her a ſpeedy and perſect reſtora- 
tion to health: ſhe was accompanied by her huſband, 
by Murray, and the Earl of Marre. - It was here 
ſhe received Caſtelnau de Maureiſſiere, who had 
been ſent by the King of France with compliments 
of congratulation on her happy delivery; and with 
inſtructions to effect, if poſſible, a reconciliation 
between her and Darnley, who conſtantly followed 
her, and even paſſed two nights with her at Alloa. 
Some hopes were now entertained that Mary's con- 
duct towards him would have a proper effect, and 
recall him to a juſt ſenſe of his duty. From Alloa 
they went to Magatland, in Tweed- dale; and from 
thence, through Edinburgh, to Stirling. Had 
Darnley been endued with a common portion of 
reaſon and prudence, this was the moment of re- 
conciliation; but the extent of his pride, and im- 
petuoſity of his paſſions, deprived him of the power 
of reflection, and rendered him incapable of pre- 
ſerving his own dignity.” The gaming table and 
the brothel were his favourite places of reſort : 
addicted to every ſpecies of debauchery, he was 
deſpiſed by the nobles, and deteſted by every honeſt 
man; and he only wiſhed to be reconciled to his 
wife, from the hope of uſurping the ſovereign au- 
thority, and in the expectation of obtaining the 
gratification of all his deſires by the recovery. of her 
favour. Finding, however, that Mary exerted that 
wiſe caution which a thorough knowledge of her 
huſband's diſpoſition had unavoidably infpired, he 
became ſullen and obſtinate; and, when the Queen 
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propoſed to return to Edinburgh, he perſiſted in his 
determination to remain at Stirling; treated her 
friendly advances with contempt; and formed the 
project of leaving the kingdom, and paſſing into 
ſome foreign country. 

In the mean time, the Engliſh Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, after fix prorogations, on the thirtieth of 
September 1566; when the affair of the ſucceſſor, 
which men of all ranks and all parties loudly de- 
clared the neceſſity of ſettling, was again brought 
forward. The Houſe of Peers, which had hithei to, 
from obſequiouſneſs to the Queen, for borne to enter 
into a diſcuſſion which they knew to be diſagreeable 
to her, now took the lead, and invited the Commons 
to join with them in the management of this im- 
portant buſineſs. Molineux opened the matter in 
the Lower Houſe; and propoſed, that the queſtion 
of the ſucceſſion, and that of ſupply, ſhould be 
blended together; thereby to conſtrain the Queen, 
by conſtituticnal means, to comply with the requeſt 
of her Parliament. The courtiers endeavoured to 
clude the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the Houſe, 
that he had heard the Queen poſitively affirm that, 
for the good of her people, ſhe was determined to 
marry. Secretary Cecil and Sir Francis Knollys 
gave their teſtimony to the ſame purpoſe; as did 
alſo Sir Ambroſe Cave, Chancellor of the Dutchy; 
and Sir Edward Rogers, Comptroller of the Houſe- 
hold. This affirmation might, indeed, have been 
made by Elizabeth, for the purpoſe of miſleading 
her Miniſters; but it is certain ſhe could not enter- 
tain any ſerious thoughts of marriage, from the in- 
{urmountable obſtacles which—as we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſhew hereafter—were oppoſed to it's 
completion. Her diſpoſition, too, was ſo well 
known at this time, that few members gave any 
credit to the intelligence; and it was conſidered 
merely as an artifice, by which ſhe endeavoured to 
retract that poſitive declaration which ſhe had made 
at the commencement of her reign, that ſhe meant 
to live and die a virgin. The Miniſters, therefore, 


| by this declaration, gained no other advantage than 


that of engaging the Houſe, for the ſake of decency, 
to join the queſtion of the Queen's marriage with 
that of a ſettlement of the crown; and the Com- 
mons were proceeding with great carneſtaels | in the 
debate, and had even appointed a committee to 
confer with the Lords, when exprefs orders were 
brought them from Elizabeth to proceed no farther 
in the matter. Cecil told them, that ſhe pledged 
to the Houſe the word of a Queen for her ſincerity 
in her intentions to marry; that the appointment 
of a ſucceſſor would be attended with great danger 
to her perſon; that ſhe herſelf had had experience, 
during the reign of her ſiſter, how much court was 
uſually paid to the next heir, and what dangerous 
ſacrifices men were commonly diſpoſed to make of 
their preſent duty to their future proſpects; and that 
ſhe was, therefore, determined to delay, till a more 
proper opportunity, the deciſion of that important 
queſtion. The Houſe was not ſatisfied with theſe 
pitiful evaſions; and till leſs with the imperious 
command, prohibiting them all debate on the ſub- 
jet, Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, boldly 

_ expreſſed 
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expreſſed his opinion—an opinion founded on the 
laws and conſtitution of the realm—that ſuch a 
prohibition was an infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the Houſe, Some—particularly Bell 
and Monſon, two eminent lawyers, and one Dutton; 
men whoſe names deſerve to be recorded with that 
of Wentworth, in the page of Hiſtory, for their 
noble attempts to defend the Houſe from the at- 
tacks of Deſpotiſm—even ventured to violate that 
profound reſpect which had hitherto been preſerved 
to the Queen. They maintained, as we learn from 
Camden—< That Kings are bound to deſign a 
tc ſucceſſor; that the love of the ſubjects is the 
ce ſtrongeſt, yea, the impregnable, fort of Princes, 
te and their onely prop and pillar. But this love,” 


ſaid they, © Princes cannot get, unleſs they pro- 
« vide that it may goe well with their ſubjects, not 


« onely whileſt they live themſelves, but after their 
te death alſo; and this can by no means be effected, 
« unleſs there be a ſucceſſor certainly known. That 


« the Queen, by not deſigning a ſucceſſor, doth 


« both provoke the wrath of God, and alienate 
« the hearts of her people: but, that ſhe may have 
« God favourable towards her, and her people 
<< moſt loving and faſt-tied unto her, and that ſhe 
«© may ſet up monuments for herſelf in men's minds 


ee which ſhall never decay, let her deſign a ſuc- 


« ceſſor. If not, ſhe may be reckoned of, not as 
« a nurſe, not as a mother, of her country; but as 
« a ſtep-· mother, nay, as a parricide, of her country, 
« which had rather that England, which now 
« breathed with her breath, ſhould expire together 
« with her, than ſurvive her. That no Princes 
« but cowards, and ſuch as are hated of their own 
« people, and timorous women, have ever ſtood 
« in fear of their ſucceſſours; and the dangers of a 
« deſigned ſucceſſour are not to be feared of that 
« Prince which is fortified with the love of his 
« people.” This Camden calls © fitting the au- 
<« thority of the Queen's majeſty too much ;” but 
we truſt that, whenever an attempt ſhall be made 
to extend authority—whether ſovereign or ſubor- 
dinate—beyond it's conſtitutional bounds, it will 
meet with an oppoſition equally bold, manly, and 
ſpirited. | 

The Queen, hearing of theſe debates, ſent for 
the Speaker; and, after reiterating her former pro- 
hibition, ſhe bade him inform the Houſe that, if any 
member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he might appear 
before the Privy-Council, and there aſſign his rea- 
ſons, As the members evinced a diſpoſition, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe peremptory orders, ſtill to aſſert their 
rights, and to proceed upon the queſtion; Elizabeth 


judged it prudent to revoke them by a meſſage, and 


to allow the Houſe that liberty of debate which it 
was her duty to protect. They were ſo mollified 
by this politic condeſcenſion, that they thenceforth 
relaxed in their ſeverity, and conducted the matter 
with great calmneſs and temper; and they even 
voted her a ſupply, to be levied at three payments, 
of a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without annexing any 
conditions to it. Yet the Queen, when ſhe after- 


wards diſſolved the Parliament—on the ſecond of 


January 1567 told them, with great aſperity, that 
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their proceedings had been marked with diſſimula- 


tion and artifice; that, under the plauſible pretences 
of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of them covered 
very malevolent intentions towards her: but that, 
however, ſhe reaped this advantage from the at- 


tempts of ſuch men, that ſhe could now diſtinguiſh 


her friends from her enemies. © But do you think,” 
added ſhe, © that I am unmindful of your future 
& ſecurity, or will be negligent in ſettling the ſuc- 
e ceſſion? That is the chief object of my concern, 
« as I know myſelf liable to mortality. Or do 
« you apprehend that I meant to encroach on your 
6 liberties? No; it was never my meaning: I only 
intended to ſtop you before you approached the 
e precipice. All things have their time; and though 
© you may be bleſſed with a Sovereign more wiſe 
e or more beloved than I, yet I aſſure you, that no 
ce one will ever rule over you who ſhall be more 
ce careful of your ſafety. And therefore, hence- 
« forward, whether I live to ſee the like aſſembly 
© or no, or whoever holds the reins of government, 
&© Jet me warn you to beware of provoking your 
“ Sovereign's patience ſo far as you have done 
c mine. But I ſhall now conclude, that notwith- 
« ſtanding the diſguſts I have received—for I mean 
© not to part with you in anger—the greater part 
e of you may aſſure themſelves that they go home 
jn their Prince's good graces.” | 

This high- ſounding ſpeech, in which there is 
little ſenſe, and much deſpotic pride, was followed 
by a farther extenſion of dignity of a more laudable 
nature, Elizabeth had received the ſubſidy with- 
out any condition; but, as it was believed that the 
Commons had given her that gratuity with a view 
of engaging her to yield to their requeſts, ſhe thought 
proper, on her refuſal, voluntarily to remit the third 
payment: and ſhe ſaid, that money in her ſubjects 
purſes was as good to her as if it were in her own 
Exchequer. 

But though Elizabeth was able to elude, for the 
preſent, the applications of Parliament, the friends 
of the Scottiſh Queen daily multiplied in England; 
and the very court of Elizabeth was full of men 
who, convinced of the juſtice of her claims to the 
ſucceſſion, and of the perfidious conduct of her 
rival towards her, became her avowed partizans. 
The Duke of Norfolk, with the Earls of Leiceſter 
and Pembroke, and many others of high rank and 
extenſive property, ſeemed convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor. None but 
the more bigotted Proteſtants adhered either to the 
Counteſs of Hertford, or to her aunt Eleanor, 
Counteſs of Cumberland; and, as the marriage of 
the former ſeemed liable to ſome objections, and 
had been declared invalid—though by a daring 
exertion of tyranny—men were alarmed, even on 
that ſide, with the proſpe& of new diſputes con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion. Mary's behaviour alſo, fo 
moderate towards the Proteſtants, and fo gracious 
towards all men, had procured her univerſal reſpect: 
but all the hopes of that unfortunate Princeſs were 
deſtroyed by the. too fatal ſucceſs of thoſe infernal 


' machinations which had been long forming, not only 


againſt her repoſe, but againſt her life itſelf, 
TX We 
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We have already expoſed the ground-work of 
that dark ſyſtem which the Baſtard Murray had re- 
ſolved to purſue, as the only means of acquiring the 
ſovereign authority in Scotland; we have ſeen him 
Join in the perfidious ſchemes of Elizabeth for com- 
pelling Mary to live in a ſtate of celibacy; we have 
feen him endeavouring to perſuade his ſiſter to over- 
look his illegitimacy, and entail the crown upon 
himſelf and his heirs; we have ſeen him, when all 
the obſtacles he had raiſed to her marriage were re- 
moved, form a plan for ſeizing her perſon, together 
with thoſe of her intended huſband and his father, 
with the view of aſſaſſinating them, and of impriſon- 
ing her in the Caſtle of Locbleven, that he might 
himſelf uſurp the reins of government; and, finally, 
when the marriage was compleated, we have feen 
him, with malicious induſtry, ſow the feeds of diſ- 
ſenſion between her and her huſband ; and, by 
prompting Darnley to the commiſſion of an att of 
atrocious villainy—an act which endangered the life 
of his conſort and her unborn offspring—render 
him odious in the eyes of Mary. Theſe different 
paths led to the ſame goal of infamy; and Murray, 
having already acquired a ſufficient degree of power 


and influence to facilitate the accompliſhment of 


his ſchemes, determined to perſevere till he ſhould 
have effected the completion of his diabolical taſk— 
a taſk which is ſcarcely to be equalled in the diſmal 
annals of human depravity ! 

Darnley, perceiving that Murray had again in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces of his ſiſter, 
was inclined to aſcribe her coolneſs towards himſelf 
to his perſuaſions: he began, therefore, to repent 
his own raſhneſs in ſo haſtily recalling him from 
baniſhment; and, in ſhort, conceived ſo violent an 
averſion to him, as to entertain ſerious thoughts of 
aſſaſſinating him. But, having communicated his 


intentions to Mary, ſhe earneſtly exhorted him to 


moderate his paſſions, and not to yield ſo implicitly 
to the diftates of reſentment: ſtill, however, im- 
patient of revenge, he mentioned his deſign to others, 
who reported it to Murray, This arch-traitor im- 
mediately reſolved to anticipate Darnley, and to 
execute the ſcheme which he had long ſince pro- 
jected, With this view, he conſulted his boſom 
friend, Morton ; who, ever ready for miſchief, 
adopted his plan with alacrity, and determined to 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. Lidington 
was alſo received as an aſſociate in the dreadful 
buſineſs; and Murray, in order to render his ſuc- 
ceſs more certain, thought it neceſſary to engage 
the Earl of Bothwel in the plot. 

The Earl of Bothwel was a nobleman of high 
birth, extenſive influence, and conſiderable pro- 
perty: he had evinced an early and ſteady attach- 
ment to the mother of Mary, as well as to that 
Princeſs herſe!f; though his loyalty was not debaſed 
by ſervility, nor polluted by adulation—ſince we 
nnd, from one of Randolph's letters to Cecil, that, 
being a Proteſtant himſelf, he firmly perſevered in 
his refufal to comply with the forms of that religion 
which his Sovereign profeſſed. In the wars with 
England, Mary tells us herſelf, he was diſtinguiſhed 
for his courage and good conduct; and we likewiſe 
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learn from a contemporary memoir-writer—Craw. 
ford—that © he was unanimouſly choſen General ta 
« the army, when very young, merely upon the 
* ſcore of his bravery.” Such, indeed, was his 
conduct, that for ſome years he was an extraordinary 
favourite with the majority of the nation; or—again 
to uſe the words of Crawford—* he was the darling 
« of the common people for his courage and libe- 
« rality; and he was alſo the envy of the court.“ 
Even fo late as October 1566, he was © a man as 


| © yet generally eſteemed and applauded.” 


Yet, though Bothwel ſtood thus high in the opi- 
nion of the nation, he was far from enjoying that 
portion of his Soverergn's eſteem which his ſervices 
and his character ſeemed to deſerve. Though the 
tongues of Malice and Calumny have repreſented 
Mary as doating on his perſon, it is moſt certain 
ſhe had ſhewn him frequent marks of her diſplea- 
ſure, and had diſplayed more ſymptoms of diflike 
than of affection towards him. In 1563, the had 


him thrown into priſon, on a charge—according to 


Keith—of © conſpiring to kill the Queen, and thoſe 
© in credit about her.” He was afterwards re- 
leaſed, and retired into France: but, on the fourth 


of March 1564-5, Randolph tells us, that Mur- 


* ray of Tillibarden is come from Bothwel out of 


* France, to ſue for ſome favour—either liberty to 


return, or means to live there: they think bim 
« worthy of no favour.” He was neither to be 
allowed the means of ſtaying abroad, nor permitted 
to come home. And on the fifteenth, he adds, that 
ce the Queen mifliketh Bothwel's coming home, 
© and hath ſummoned him to undergo the law, or be 
ce proclaimed a rebel: he is charged to have ſpoken 
c diſhonourably of the Queen, and to have threat- 
e ened to kill Murray and Lidington. David 
“ Pringle, one of Bothwel's ſervants, will verifie 
« it.” Bothwel obeyed the ſummons; and, hav- 
ing returned into Scotland, the third of May was 
the day fixed for his trial. Argyle, the hereditary 
Judge; and Murray, his malignant proſecutor; and. 
both united with the Duke of Chatelleraud, as Cecil 
himſelf informs us, “ in a common quarrel ageynſt 
& all, excepting God and ther Soverayn;” came to 
the court with an army of retainers, amounting to 
froe thouſand men, all horſe. Alarmed at this for- 
midable appearance of force, and dreading the 
violence which it obviouſly threatened, Bothwel did 
not ſurrender himſelf to trial; and was of courſe 


condemned for non-appearance. But the Queen 


{aw the policy of Murray too groſs in this grand 
meaſure of terror to ſuffer all the advantages which 


| he meant to take of it: ſhe ordered the Juſtice. - 


Clerk not to profecute the ſentence of outlawry 
againſt him; yet he was obliged to return to France, 
and to remain there ſome time; till Murray, foiled. 
in his projects of aſſaſſination and impriſonment, 
openly diſplayed the ſtandard of rebellion againſt. 
his ſiſter. Mary then naturally began to recall ſuch 
as had oppoſed him, and had been driven into 
baniſhment for the act. Bothwel was one of theſe: 
he accordingly returned, towards the end of the 
ſummer, in the year 1565; and, on the tenth of 


| October following, appeared in Council for the firſt 


time. 
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time. So little was Bothwel a favourite with the 
Queen, while ſhe was under the dominion of her 
treacherous” brother; and even the friendſhip ſhe 


afterwards evinced towards him was the mere effect 


of neceſſity. : 
It appeared a difficult taſk to Murray wild his 


aſſociates to draw Bothwel into the conſpiracy with - 


them—a man hitherto attached to the crown, hi- 
therto faithful to his duty, and hitherto active and 
vigorous againſt them : but what would not yield 


to the common principles of ſeduction, gave way to 


the force of a particular temptation. The ſervices 
he had rendered to Mary had cauſed him to be 
treated with diſtinction; and, impelled by vanity 
to miſconſtrue her tokens of gratitude into marks 
of affection, he began to form ideal projects of 
grandeur, and even to aſpire to the hand of his 
Sovereign. He was thus led to ſacrifice his loyalty 
and his honour at the ſhrine of Ambition: he who 


could not be perverted from the line of duty, was 


induced, by thoſe artful ſpirits whom he had op- 
poſed, to make fidelity do the work of rebellion in 
him. He was married, indeed; ſo was ſhe: bur, 
when the mind once faſtens upon a favourite object, 
it overlooks all obſtructions to it. He meant to 
procure a divorce for conſanguinity; and he united 
with theſe native children of Rebellion, to whom 
he had ever been adverſe before, in preparing a 
bloody divorce between the Queen and her huſband. 
Juſt ſo Darnley himſelf had before confederated 
with thoſe very rebels in the murder of Rizzio. 
They were ready to confederate with men or devils 
for the proſecution of their villainous purpoſes: 
they had confederated with him againſt Bothwel and 
others; they were now confederating with Bothwel 
againſt him; and they ſoon after confederated with 
Others againſt Bothwel. 

Darnley, in the mean time, having been induced 
to forego his project of aſſaſſinating Murray, either 
by the Queen's exhortations, or by the difficulty of 
finding accomplices, after he had diſavewed thoſe 
who had ſerved him on a former occaſion, abſented 
himſelf from court, and conſequently from his wife; 
and perſiſted in his determination to leave the king- 
dom. He communicated his intention to Mr. Du 
Croc, the French Envoy, who had accompanied 
Mary to Stirling; and that gentleman, profiting by 
the privilege which he derived from his age, his ex- 
perience, and integrity, to ſpeak his ſentiments with 
freedom, expreſſed his diſapprobation of the King's 
proceedings in terms of ſeverity, tempered with re- 
ſpect. The Earl of Lenox, Darnley's father, who 
went to ſee him immediately after Mary's departure 
from Edinburgh, wrote to that Princeſs, to inform 
her of this new act of madneſs in his ſon; expreſſing 
his hopes that, although the authority of a parent 
had proved inadequate to divert him from his pur- 
Poſe, the prayers and entreaties of a wife might 
have greater influence over his mind. This letter 
was received by Mary on Michaelmas-day, in the 


morning; and, about ten o'clock at night, Darnley 


himſelf arrived at Edinburgh. In the courſe of 
the night, Mary mentioned to him the letter ſhe had 
received from his father; and earneſtly entreated 


timating his reſolution to go. 


him to declare che motives of his intended voyage: 


| bur, as he pertinaciouſſy refuſed to give her the 
atis faction ſhe required, ſhe judged it prudent to 


ſummon a Council, which accordingly met the next 
morning; when the Biſhop of Roſs, in her name, 
acquainted the members with the. King's intentions, 
which he told them ſhe had not learned by public 
report, but by a letter from his own father; and 
that, as the King had refuſed to inform her of the 
motives which influenced him to the adoption of 
this imprudent meaſure, ſhe requeſted they would 
queſtion him on the ſubject themſelves. Darnley 
ſoon after came to the Council, and was followed 
by Mary; who, taking him by the hand, beſought 
him, in the name of God, to tell her the origin of 
his unaccountable project; aſſuring him that he 
might utter his complaints with perfect freedom and 


_ ſafety, without even regarding herſelf, if he had any 


accuſation to alledge againſt her. The members of 
the Council ſeconded her requeſt; and, at the ſame 
time, unanimouſly declared that, if they had given 
him any juſt ſubje& of offence, they were willing 
and ready to remove it, All their efforts, however, 
were fruitleſs; for, after much diſcourſe, Darnley 
anſwered, that he had done nothing which could 
give riſe to ſuch deliberations: he declared thar he 
could not accuſe the Queen of having offended him 
in any reſpect; and, riſing to quit the Council, he 
ſaid to her Adieu, Madam, adieu! you will not 
« ſee me again for a long time!” ; 
This menace of Darnley to quit the kingdom 
and retire to the continent, has never, till very lately, 
been ſeen in it's true light. It was, as Mr. Whitaker 
juſtly obſerves, nothing more than a feint, a low 
act of cunning—the worthy offspring of a little 


mind to extort the matrimonial crown from Mary 


by the fear of his going abroad. Hence Lenox 
went to him at Stirling, immediately on the Queen g 
ſhort abſence. Hence he himſelf came back to 
Holyrood Houſe, the very evening of the day on 
which ſhe had received his father's letter of intelli 

gence concerning it. Hence he would not, becauſe 
he could not, tell her, either in private or in public, 
the grounds of his intended departure. Hence he - 


went out of the Council chamber fo abruptly in his 


manner, and with ſo rude a menace on his lps— 
that ſhe ſhould not ſee his face again for a long time. 
Hence he wrote the letter to her—which we ſhall 
preſently notice—* in a ſort of diſguiſed ſtile,” in- 
Hence ſhe received 
advertiſements, from day to day, of his intending to 
go, and of his preparing to depart. And hence, 


. alſo, when he and his counſelling father foùnd that 


the Queen ſo little heeded his intentions as never to 
attempt to ſtop him, or to draw him from Glaſgow, 
at which port the veſſel lay; as even to leave him to 
the execution of his own devices; and even to give 
him ſtill greater opportunity for it, by her till 
greater diſtance from him: then, then his father and 
he ſought a conference with Du Croc. He wanted 
to be diſſuaded from what he never ſeriouſly intended 


to execute; and he ſuffered himſelf, at laſt, to be 


brought apparently very near to a conviction, . Ac- 


cordingly, the whole Privy- Council of Scotland 


at 
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at the time concur in this idea, though it has been 
ſo little attended to by all our hiſtorians. After a 
full narration of all that paſſed at the Council-table 
on September the thirtieth, they ſpeak of the King's 
departure; and ſay “ So that we were all of opi- 
© nion, that this was but a falſe alarm the Earl of 
© Lenox was willing to give her Majeſty.” —But, 
to purſue the thread of our hiſtory. 

Mary ordered Darnley's motions to be ſtrictly 
watched; and ſent an account of his conduct to the 
King of France, in a letter ſigned by all the mem- 
bers of her Privy-Council, who give the ſame fa- 
vourable teſtimony of Mary's behaviour towards 
her huſband as the French Envoy himſelf. In their 
account, they add, that the King had refuſed to 
enter the Queen's palace, unleſs two or three noble- 
men who were with her came forth to meet him: a 
requeſt the more unreaſonable, as they were men 
of the firſt rank in the kingdom, and as even Kings 
by birth had never exacted this mark of ſubmiſſion 
from their chief nobility. Mary, aſtoniſhed at this 
freſh inſtance of caprice in Darnley, acted with that 
prudence which generally marked her conduct to- 
wards him: inſtead of ſending the noblemen he 
wiſhed to attend him, ſhe went herſelf out of the 
palace to meet him, and conducted him to her 
apartment. After his return to Stirling, he wrote 
a letter to Mary, in a diſguiſed ſtyle ; complaining 
that ſhe moncpolized the ſovereign authority, and de- 
prived him of the means of ſecuring the attach- 
ment of the nobles by preſents and acts of munifi- 
cence; that, in conſequence, he was deſerted by the 
whole court, and his perſon left unattended. The 
Queen, in her anſwer, obſerved, that his complaints 
were founded in injuſtice, fince the imprudence of 
his own conduct was the ſole cauſe of thoſe incon- 
veniences: that, in the firſt days of their union, ſhe 
had beſtowed on him ſufficient honours for the ſup- 
port of his dignity, had he known how to maintain 
it; but that the influence he poſſeſſed had only been 
exerted in encouraging thoſe who had groſsly in- 
ſulted, in her perſon, the majeſty of the throne : 
that, notwithſtanding theſe injuries, ſhe had never 
accuſed him; but, on the contrary, had at all times 
been ſtudious to promote his juſtification. With 
regard to the neglect of the nobles, ſhe adviſed him 
to repair to court, and fill, in a manner worthy of 
himſelf, the elevated ſtation to which fortune had 
raiſed him; as that would be the only means of ſe- 
curing from the nobles that obedience which they 
had ſworn to afford him, and of which ſhe herſelf 
would ſet the example. She concluded by telling 
him, that as he had expreſsly forbidden thoſe gen- 
tlemen whom ſhe had appointed to attend on his 
perſon to enter his apartment, it was not ſurprizing 
that ſuch orders, joined to the other parts of his 
conduct, and to the advice of his worthleſs aſſo- 
ciates, ſhould have alienated the affections of the 
nobles; although it would have been extremely eaſy 
for him to acquire their eſteem, and procure their 
conſent to his participation of the royal authority. 

The King, unfortunately, paid no attention to 


this ſalutary advice—which Robertſon and - Hume 
have maliciouſly forborne to notice, as deſtruftive 


paſs over, in inſidious fence, the importance of ſe- 


inſurgents, being totally diſperſed, have fled to 


during the night, though the weather is tempeſtus 


of thoſe diſhoneſt accufations which they have both 
endeavoured to enforce againſt the amiable and un- 
fortunate Mary—but continued to irritate both the 
Queen and her nobles by his imprudent conduct. 
It was ſoon after this period that Murray, Bothwel, 
and Lidington, obtained from Mary the recall of 
the rebels, whoſe preſence was become neceſſary to 
the accompliſhment of their nefarious projects. 
Some diſorders excited on the frontiers, through 
the intrigues of Morton, who had employed the 
hours he had paſſed in exile in deeds of darkneſs 
and treaſon, rendered the preſence of Bothwel at 
this time neceſſary, as General of the forces, in thoſe 
parts. He accordingly placed himſelf at the head 
of a conſiderable body of troops; and, advancing 
towards the inſurgents, gave them battle. In the 
action he received ſeveral wounds, which appeared 
more dangerous than they really were; and his at- 
tendants having conveyed him to the Hermitage, a 


| ſeat in the vicinity, a report was conveyed to the 


Queen, who had proceeded as far as Jedburgh for 
the purpoſe of holding an aſſize, that he was actually 
dead. On the receipt of this intelligence, Mary, 
alarmed for the fate of the country, which ſhe na- 
turally imagined was now expoſed to the undiſturbed 
ravages of a deſperate banditti, immediately ſet out 
for the Hermitage; but, finding Bothwel ſtill alive, 
and in no danger, and the rebels diſperſed by his 
vigorous attack, ſhe returned to Jedburgh withour 
delay. 

This haſty journey, which nothing but an anxious 
concern for the welfare of her ſubjects, and the ſafery 
of her dominions, could have induced Mary to un- 
dertake, has been converted - by that prince of im- 
poſtors Buchanan, and his occaſional copyiſt, that 
hardy propagator of calumny, Dr. Robertſon — into 
a convincive proof of the violence of her affection 
for Bothwel. Theſe joint advocates of defamation 


curing her frontiers from the deſtructive depreda- 
tions of the inſurgents; and, inſtead of mentioning 
the report conveyed to Mary of Bothwel's death, 
they maliciouſly repreſent her as acquainted with 
his real ſtate. Yet, on ſuch a ſandy baſis is this 
tale of ſcandal erected, that the very conduct of the 
object accuſed, on the point of accuſation, is alone 
ſufficient to overturn it. 

Mary, believing Bothwel to be killed, and the 
rebels ſucceſsful, . ſees the neceſſity of oppoſing, 
without delay, their farther progreſs: ſhe accord- 
ingly ſets out from Jedburgh, accompanied by a 
thouſand horſe ; travels eighteen miles in the courſe 
of the day; and, arriving at the Hermitage, finds 
that Bothwel is but lightly wounded, and that the 


England—the conſtant aſylum of the Scottiſh re- 
bels—their retreat having been previouſly concerted 
with Elizabeth's troops on the frontiers. But does 
Mary now profit by this favourable opportunity? 
Does ſhe paſs the fleeting night in amorous dalli- 
ance? No, forſooth; the mere ſight of her lover is 
ſufficient to gratify her © anxious love:“ ſhe there- 
fore returned to Jedburgh immediately; and travels 
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ous, and the roads bad, and though ſhe had the 
moſt plauſive excuſe for remaining at the Hermi- 
tage! 

The fatigue of this journey proved too much for 
her tender frame; and, on her arrival at Jedburgh, 
ſhe was ſeized with a malignant fever, attended by 
an extreme languor and depreſſion, with frequent 
faintings. Her diſorder continued to increaſe during 
a whole week, and her life was in imminent danger. 
T horoughly convinced that the hour of her diſſo- 
lution was approaching, ſhe ſummoned the Biſhop 


of Roſs to attend her, in order to receive her laſt 


profeſſion of faith; and, having exacted an oath 
from her nobles, that her will ſhould be rigidly en- 
forced, ſhe recommended her ſon ro their care. 
Although Darnley has been repreſented, on this 
occaſion, as diſplaying all the tenderneſs and atten- 
tion of a fond and faithful huſhand; although it has 
been aſſerted, that he haſtened from Glaſgow the 
moment he was apprized of the Queen's danger, 
and was there received with indifference, and re- 
fuſed, by Mary's expreſs orders, all kind of attend- 
ance; It is inconteſtibly proved, by exiſting records 
of undoubted authority — Letters of the French 
Ambaſſador, Du Croc; of the Privy-Council; and 
of the Biſhop of Roſs—that Darnley was apprized 
of her danger, and did not viſit her during her ill- 
neſs. This brutal negle& plunged Mary into the 
deepeſt melancholy: ſhe was moſt ſenſibly affected 
with the inflexible ingratitude of her huſband, and 
was not without her ſears that he would take advan- 
tage of her ſituation to excite ſome diſturbances in 
the government. Not a ſingle hiſtorian has dared 
to report that, during the whole courſe of her ill- 
neſs, ſhe requeſted any private converſation either 
with Bothwel or Murray; on the contrary, all thoſe 


who have been ſwayed by the love of truth, have 


aſſerted and proved, that in thofe awful moments, 
when all human reſentments give way to more ſe- 


rious thoughts on futurity, ſhe frequently called for 


her huſband, and lamented his indifference with 
tears. At length, however, her youth prevailed 


over the violence of her diſorder, and reſerved this 


unhappy victim for a more deplorable fate. It was 
at this period, when all danger was paſt, and Health 
had begun to re- aſſume, though tardily, her wonted 
reign, that the perfidious Darnley appeared; and 
Mary, who was unuſed to the paths of hypocriſy, 
ſhewing her diſpleaſure by the cool reception ſhe 
afforded him, inſtead of apologizing for his conduct, 
he returned abruptly to Glaſgow. The Queen, after 
viſiting her frontier towns, went to the Caſtle of 
Craigmillar; where ſhe purpoſed to remain till the 
time fixed for the chriſtening of her ſon, which was 


not far diſtant. She there ſought, but in vain, to 
diſſipate the gloom which had fpread itſelf over her 
mind: ſhe continued under the baleful influence of 


a ſettled melancholy; and ſeemed equally inſenſible 


to pleaſure, and neglectful of her owirnative powers 


of pleaſing. The laſt mark of contempt ſhe had 


experienced from the King had made a deep im- 
preſſion on her heart, as it deſtroyed all her hopes 
of reſtoring him to a juſt ſenſe of his duty. It was 
at this place that the infernal alliance b&ween Mur- 
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ray and Bothwel was cemented; and that the former 
contracted thoſe engagements by which he enſured 
the aſſiſtance of the latter in his diabolical ſchemes. 


When their chief plan of operations was ſettled, their 


principal orator, Lidington, harangued the Queen, 
expoſtulating with great energy on the infamous 
conduct of her huſband, and endeavouring to ag- 
gravate both the errors and offences of Darnley, as 
well againſt her as againſt the realm; ſhewing the 
neceſſity of a divorce, fiom the impoſſibility of their 
living together in Scotland with ſecurity. But her 
anſwer was far from being agreeable to their wiſhes 
and expectations: ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had rather with- 
draw herſelf for a time into France, until her huſ- 
band ſhould acknowledge the errors of his youth; 
for ſhe would not that any thing might be done 
which might be prejudicial to her ſon, or diſho- 
nourable to herſelf, To which Lidington replied, 
that they who were of her council would look to 
that. © But I command you,” rejoined Mary, 
« that ye do nothing which may blemiſh mine ho- 
c nour, or burthen my conſcience. Let the matter 
© remain as it is, till God remedy it from above.“ 
The Queen's anſwer to the propoſal of a divorce 
determined the conſpirators to purſue the plan of 
aſſaſſinaqgon they had originally projected; and the 


| Preſent was, at firſt, judged a proper opportunity 


for putting it in execution: but from this they were 
deterred, probably by the immaturity of their pro- 
ject, and therefore deferred it till a future time; 
binding themſelves, however, by a written aſſociation, 
to accompliſh their purpoſe. 

About a month elapſed from the abrupt departure 
of Darnley from Jedburgh, before he again emerged 
from his voluntary exile to viſit the Queen. During 
that time, her ſituation and his conduct are beſt un- 
derſtood from a letter of Du Croc, dated the ſecond 
of December. © The Queen,” he ſays, © is for 
ce the preſent at Craigmillar. She is under the care 
c of the phyſicians; and, I do aſſure you, is very 
ce far from well; and do believe the principal part 
of her diſeaſe to conſiſt in a deep grief and ſorrow : 
* nor does it ſeem poſſible to make her forget the 
« ſame. Still ſhe repeats theſe words Would I 
« were dead!” You know very well that the injury 
e ſhe has received is exceeding great; and her Ma- 
« jeſty will never forger it. The King, her huſband, 
came to viſit her at Jedburgh: he remained there 
but one ſingle night; and yet, in that ſhort time, 
*« I had a great deal of converſation with him. He 
returned to ſee the Queen, about five or ſix days 
© ago; and, the day before yeſterday, he ſent to 
&© deſire me to ſpeak with him, half a league from 
© hence; which I complied with, and found that 
ce things go ſtill worſe and worſe. I think he in- 
« tends to go away to-morrow ; but, at all events, 
« I'm thoroughly perſuaded, as I always have been, 
ce that he won't be preſent at the baptiſm.” 

Du Croc was right. Darnley would not be pre- 
ſent at the baptiſm of the Prince, his own ſon; which 

took place at Stirling a few days afterwards. Vet, 
with an abſurdity which even Du Croc did not expect 
from him, he thought proper to take up his reſidence 
at that very time in Stirling; though he was pre- 
3G viouſly 
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viouſly determined not to come near the Queen, not 
to have any part in the baptiſin, and not to have any 
ſhare in the entertainments. He thus expoſed him- 
ſelf and her the more conſpicuouſly by his conduct. 
The French Ambaſſador was ſo ſhocked with his 
behaviour, that he abſolutely refuſed to ſee him. 
In a letter of December the twenty-third, Du Croc 
ſays “ The King had (till given cut, that he would 
« depart two days before the baptiſm; but, when the 
te time came, he made no ſign of removing—only, 
« he ſtill kept cloſe within his own apartment.” In 
the ſame letter, too, he adds“ His bad deport- 
te ment is incurable; nor can there be any good 
te expected from him. The Queen behaved herſelf 
« admirably well all the time of the baptiſm ; and 
te ſhewed ſo much earneſtneſs to entertain all the 
goodly company in the beſt manner, that this 
made her forget, in a great meaſure, her former 


« ailments. But I am of opinion, however, that 
cc 


cc 


cc 


te be induced ts think otherwiſe, ſo long as ſhe con- 
* tinues in this penſive and melancholy way. She 
ſent for me yeſterday; and I found her laid on 
« the bed, weeping violently, I am much grieved 
* for the many troubles and vexations ſhe meets 
« with.” 

In this mode of acting, adding abſurdity to ab- 
ſurdity, and inſult to inſult, did tlie King continue 
till the twenty-ſixth, or twenty - ſeventh, of Decem- 
ber: he then received a letter from his father, of 
whom he inherited all his folly and perverſeneſs. 
« For that the extremitie of this ſtormy weather,” 
ſays Lenox, © cauſes me to doubt of zour ſetting 
* forward ſo ſoon on zour journey,” to Peebles— 
« therefore I ſtay till I heir farther from zour Ma- 
« jeſtie, which I fall humbly zow I may; and I 
ec fall not fayle to wayt upon zow accordinglie.“ 
On the receipt of this, the King, notwithſtanding 
e the extremitie of this ſtormy weather,” ended 
his reſidence at Stirling, juſt as he had continued 
it before. He left the place without taking the 
ſmalleſt notice of the Queen, and retired to Glaſ- 
gow. | 

Immediately on his arrival at that city, Darnley 
was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs; which, from 
the united allegations of Crawford and Melvil, both 
contemporary writers, appears at that time to have 
been generally aſcribed to poiſon. This opinion 
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has, indeed, been ſince combated by various hiſ- 
torians; but from all the ſubſequent events—as | 


well as from the characters of Murray and Both- 
wel, Morton and Lidington, and the known pre- 
valence of the dreadful practice of poiſoning at this 
period in Scotland—there can be little reaſon to 


doubt that the King was actually poiſoned; and 
that the conſpirators had corrupted ſome of his do- 


meſtics to take this method of deſtroying him. 
Whatever was the caule, the effects were violent, 
and had nearly proved fatal: he was racked with 
intolerable pains; he was covered with puſtules of 
a black and putrid nature; and his life was in the 
moſt imminent danger. Mary, in the mean time, 


having been employed in making excurſions to 


different parts of the country, was ignorant of her 


the badneſs of the weather would permit. 
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huſband's illneſs, till the evening of the twentieth 


of January 1567; when ſhe received a meſſage from 


him, expreſſing his grief for the paſt, profeſſing his 
reformation for the future, and requeſting het᷑ pre- 
ſence immediately. This ſummons to her honour, 
and to the confuſton of her unprincipled calumni- 
ators, be it ſpoken—was obeyed with, as great, 


| alacrity as if it had come from a huſband whoſe 
conduct had challenged love, honour, and reſpect. 


She ſet out the very next day, and travelled with 
as much haſte as the inclemency of the ſeaſon and 
On her 
arrival at Glaſgow, © ſhe was extremely moved,” 
ſay the contemporary Memoirs of Crawford, © to 
{© find him in ſo bad a condition, and waited very 

carefully on him for the ſpace of ten days; till, 
the ſtrength of his nature overcoming the venom 
of his diſeaſe, he was able to abandon that 


| he 
ſhe will ſtill cauſe us great uneaſineſs; nor can I. | 


On her departure from Edinburgh, Mary had 
determined to remove her huſband to the vicinity 
of that metropolis; where her phyficians would be 
beſt able to conſult the nature of his caſe, and where 


ſhe herſelf might have an opportunity of paying 


him more conſtant attendance. For that purpoſe 
ſhe had taken a litter with her to Glaſgow, and had 
fixed on Craigmillar as the place of his future 
reſidence; but, as Darnley expreſſed a diſlike to 
Craigmillar, ſhe agreed with him on Kirk-a-Field, 
a houſe famous for the ſalubrity of the air, the 
good effects of which Lord Borthwick had recently 
experienced in a violent ſickneſs. It ſtood in one 
of the ſuburbs cloſe to the walls of the city, near 
to that ſpot on which the Infirmary now ſtands; 
and the ſcite of it is yet to be recognized, by-the 
appearance of a poſtern ſtill viſible in the wall of 
the city. Mary accordingly ſent orders for the 
houſe to be hired—of Robert Balfour, the pro- 
prictor, a near relation of Sir James Balfour—and 
furniſhed for the King's reception. 

This appeared a favourable conjuncture to Mur- 
ray, Morton, and their abandoned aſſociates, for 
the accompliſhment of their long- projected ſcheme 


of aſſaſſination, to which they had bound them- 


ſelves by the moſt ſolemn obligations. We can 


| © tel you,” ſaid the Biſhop of Roſs to them, at a 
ſubſequent period, © that there were interchangeable 


« indentures made and ſubſcribed by yeu, that he 
© which had the beſt opportunitie offered to make 
© him away, ſhould furthwith take it in hande, and 
e diſpatch him, (Darnley.) We can tell you, that 
« Jon Hepborn did openly ſay and teſtifie,” —at 
his execution“ that HE HIMSELF HAD SENE THE 
© INDENTURES we fpake of.” Indeed, the written 
aſſociation for the murder of Darnley is inconteſtibly 
eſtabliſhed, as well by the aſſertions of others of the 


parties concerned in the plot—recited by Anderſon, 


Goodall, and Dr. Stuart—as by the confeſſion of 
Ormeſton—to be ſeen in Arnot's Criminal Trials 
of Scotland—which affirms, that © the haill Lords 
« concludit the ſamen in Craigmiller;” that © Ze 
« ſould be put off be ane way or uther; and that 
this concluſion was taken © ane quartur of ane ye 
« before the deid was done.“ 
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To the ſpeedy completion of their murderous 
project the conſpirators were induced by a variety 
of conſiderations. Murray, Bothwel, and Liding- 
ton, were infinitely diſappointed with the miſcar- 
riage of the conference at Craigmillar: they had 
there preſſed the matter of the divorce with ſuch 
extreme earneſtneſs, that they had reaſon to believe 
the Queen might aſcribe the eagerneſs of their zeal 
to an improper violence of reſentment againſt 
Darnley, rather than to any warmth of affection 
towards herſelf, Conſcious of the profligacy of 
their own machinations, they might rationally ſup- 
poſe that thoſe ſentiments of compaſſion which 
Mary now evinced for the object of their hatred 
Proceeded from a terror leſt ſhe might be involved 
in thoſe dangers to which he was expoſed; and they 
were fearful that her pity might promote a regenera- 
tion of love. At all events, his recovery, and their 
reconciliation, afforded the moſt ſerious grounds of 
apprehenſion to men who were conſcious of their 
offences againſt him, and who were aware that the 
re-eſtabliſhment of his influence muſt prove finally 
deſtructive of their own hopes. Her rejection of a 
divorce, at a time when her reſentment was keen, 
had taught them the difficulty of alluring her to 
ſecond their purpoſes. Had ſhe been bent on a 
ſeparation, as an expedient eſſential to her felicity, 
no mode of producing it could have been adopted 
ſo eaſy and inoffenſive. After the conference, there- 
fore, at Craigmillar, they could not reaſonably en- 
tertain the hope of enticing her to conſent to his 
deſtruction; and after the illneſs of the King, and 
his reconciliation with the Queen, it was altogether 
impoſſible that they could think of making her a 
partaker in their guilt. They were in a moſt cri- 
tical ſituation: a quick and deciſive blow could 
alone operate their ſecurity, and advance their am- 
bition. Fortified, therefore, by the ſubſcriptions we 
have noticed above, the conſpirators began their 
work at Kirk-a-Field; and, in the interval between 
the hiring of the houſe and the taking poſſeſſion of 
it, they dug a mine beneath it, and charged it with 
powder. In this diabolical operation they were 
peculiarly befriended by the ſolitude of it's ſituation, 
the only houſes near being one great building, which 
was uninhabited at the time, and ſome alms-houſes. 
The aſſaſſins were furniſhed with the neceſſary keys 
by Robert Balfour, the owner of the houſe; and 
were aſſiſted in their work by Bonkle, the King's 
Cellarer; who from this circumſtance may fairly 
be ſuppoſed to have been the very man by whom 
the poiſon which occaſioned the King's illneſs was 
ſecretly adminiſtered, 

The neceſſary materials for preparing the mine, 
and ſecuring the houſe from falling in conſequence 
of the cavities made for that purpoſe, were intro- 
duced through a poſtern, leading through the town- 
wall and the cellar into the fields. By this way, 
too, did the miners themſelves enter the place; fo 
that the female inhabitants of the neighbouring 
"alms. houſes could ſee nothing of their motions. 
The town - wall roſe high and broad before; and 


behind was nothing but the fields, Nor could the 
e 5 enen, who were in the houſe by day 


fitting up one bed for the King, and others for his 
immediate attendants, perceive any thing of theſe 
preparations, which were made during the night, 
and were all confined to the cellar, into which they 
had no occaſion to go. Balfour, who was in the 
plot, kept the key of it; and, when he gave it up 
on the King's arrival, he gave it to Bonkle, one 
of his aſſociates in iniquity, who would be careful to 
prevent any attempt of the other ſervants to enter 
the cellar: and the pretended loſs of the poſtern- 
key, and the pretended cloſure of the poſtern-door 
within, precluded, as Goodall properly obſerves, 
all deſires in them of paſſing through the cellar and 
the town-wall into the fields. 

So far advanced was the confpiracy, and in this 
ſtate was the houſe, when the Queen alighted be- 
fore it, on the thirtieth of January 1567, with the 
ſick King in a litter, who eſtabliſhed his reſidence 
in an upper-room, which had been prepared for his 
reception. Here Mary paid daily viſits to her huſ- 
band, paſſing many hours with him at each viſit; 
and, in a few days, ſhe condeſcended fo far in at- 
tention to him as to order a bed for herſelf tobe 
ſet up in the room below the King's; © in which ſhe 
cc ſlept,” as ſhe ſays herſelf, © the maiſt part of all 
te the laſt oulk—week:” that is, of the week pre- 
ceding the tenth of February. On Sunday, the 
ninth of that month, ſhe viſited him in the evening, 
attended by Lady Reres, and accompanied by the 
Earls of Argyle, Huntley, Caſſilis, and Bothwel. 
She alſo declared her intention of ſleeping there 
that night: but, about eleven o'clock, ſhe recol- 
lected the marriage of Francis Sebaſtian, one of the 
gentlemen of her train, which had been celebrated 
that day; and, as ſhe had promiſed a maſque and 
a dance to her houſhold, and to grace the feſtivity 
with her preſence, ſhe immediately mentioned the 
circumſtance to the King, and excuſed herſelf from 


ſtaying with him. She therefore kiſſed him; and, 


with a heart apparently full of returning tenderneſs, 
and rejoicing, probably, in the anticipation of future 
happineſs, took a ring from her finger, and gave it 


him at parting. 


The very moment was now arrived which the 
conſpirators had been waiting for with the utmoſt 
anxiety. The intended marriage of Sebaſtian was 
well known to them: it is declared by the very 
rebels themſelves—in the forged letters they after- 
wards exhibited againſt their Sovereign—to have 


been known to the Queen, and even communicated 


to the King at Glaſgow, more than a fortnight be- 
fore the day. It was known to be fixed for Sunday 
the tenth; and, as the maſqued ball was equally 
known to be deſigned for the night of that day, the 
conſpirators very naturally pitched upon it for the 
grand execution of their plot. Bothwel, as par- 
ticularly ſolicitous not to ſuffer the Queen to ſhare 
in the fate of her huſband, muſt have been ſecking 
the opportunity of her abſence from him during the 
days that ſhe had begun to ſleep in the houſe: that 
opportunity the intended ball would preſent; and it 
muſt be carefully ſecured, as it would not again 
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had been previouſly pitched upon by Murray, 
Morton, Bothwel, and their abandoned aſſociates, 
for the night of the murder—from Bothwel's care 
not to fruſtrate his own ſchemes of ambition by de- 
ſtroying Mary with the King—and from the well- 
known intention of the Queen to give a ball that 
night at Holyrood Houle, and fo to be abſent from 
Kirk-a-Field. She forgot her intention at firſt, but 
recollected it afterwards; and, had ſhe not, ſhe 
would doubtleſs have been reminded of it by the 
grand conſpirator—Botawel—now with her. She 
left Kirk-a-Field, with him and the others, about 
eleven at night; and about twelve the King retired 
to reſt, His attendants—except the man who ſlept 
in his chamber—went to bed ſome time after; and 
the extin Tion of heir light, as ſeen through the 
window in the gable-end of the houſe, was naturally 
the ſignal to the conſpirators waiting in the fields to 
ſee it: and, by the time that they would be fallen 
into a ſound ſleep—a little after two in the morn- 
ing—the villains entered the houſe by the poſtern- 
door, ſet fire to a train, and accompliſhed their 
diabolical purpoſe. 

The deſperate reſolution of theſe wretches, and 
their determinedneſs to give a deciſive efficacy to 
their meaſures—as Mr. Whitaker very juſtly re- 
marks—is very apparent in the force of the mine, 
and in the violence of it's exploſion. The whole 


the expanding power below; all the parts of it were 
then burſt aſunder, torn to atoms, or carried to a 
conſiderable diſtance: not one ſtone remained upon 
another; the very ground and corner ſtones were 
either diſlodged by the blaſt, or reduced to rubbiſh 
by their reſiſtance, 

The King, and the ſervant who ſlept in his cham- 
ber, as lying in one of the upper- rooms of the houle, 
were not torn to pieces by the powder, but carried 
over the wall of the town, and lodged in an adjoining 
garden. When the houſe was heaved off it's foun- 
dations, it would inſtantly deſcend in ruins on the 
heads of it's inhabitants: it did ſo upon two men in 
the room oppoſite the King's, or in the great gallery 
contiguous to the room; and alſo upon one of the 
men, and a boy, in the little gallery; and killed them 
. all. Yet both the King and his immediate attendant 
eſcaped, in an aſtoniſhing manner, this ſeemingly 
-unavoidable part of the deſtruction. The raiſed 
houſe was ſettling back in fragments into it's former 
ſt ation; but the powerful and confined principle 
within now gaining a vent by the ſeparation of the 
parts, it burſt out on every ſide, and ſwept all be- 
fore it. The King and the ſervant were whirled 
away with the materials of the houſe : even ſo they 
aſtoniſhingly eſcaped any perſonal injury from them. 
They were both found in a garden, at ſome diſtance 
on the outſide of the city- wall, without the ſlighteſt 
contuſion upon them; and, had they fallen upon 
water, they would probably not have been killed. 
Even one of the ſervants who ſlept in the little 
gallery by having the end-wall of the houſe come 
. betwixt the King's chamber and the gallery; and 
by lying, alſo, himſelf cloſer to the city-wall, per- 
haps, than his comrades, and fo miſling the prin- 


building was heaved from it's very foundations by 


cipal ſhock of the ſtorm at it's eruption—was able 
to diſengage himſelf from the ſlighter ruins that 
killed the others, but only covered him, to ſtand 
upon a broken part of the wall, till the people came 
running to his aſſiſtance, and to eſcape unwounded 
from the whole: and both theſe incidents are the 
more extraordinary, as ſome ſtones of the building, 
even ten feet in length and four in breadth, were 
thrown, by the violence of the exploſion, into gar- 
deris at a great diſtance, 

Thus peiiſhed, in the twenty-firſt year of his 
age, Henry Stuart—Lord Darnley—whoſe fate, ſo 
ſudden and immature, excited a ſympathy and for. 
row which muſt have been loſt in the conſcioufneſs 
of his imperfe&tions, if he had fallen by the ſtroke of 
time, or by the ravages of diſcaſe. His external 
accompliſhments recommended him to the moſt 
beautiful and moſt accompliſhed Princeſs in Chrif- 
tendom, whoſe generoſity and love placed him on 
a throne: but he was rendered equally unworthy of 
her affection by the vices of his heart; and of the 
elevated ſtation to which ſhe had raiſed him, by the 
imbecility of his mind. Yet, without one atom of 
ability for buſineſs, and without one particle of diſ- 
cretion in dignity, he was childiſhly eager for power: 
he was a mere eunuch in ambition, whoſe inordinate 
luſt of authority could only be equalled by the im- 
potency of his efforts to exert it with propriety. 
&« Multum cupiit, nihil potuit.“ 

Mary was enjoying the pleaſures of the maſqued 
ball when ſhe received the dreadful intelligence of 
her hufband's murder. Aſtoniſhment and grief, 
fear and rage, contended in her boſom: a confuſed 
horror, and gloomy ſuſpicions, reigned within the 
palace. She addreſſed herſelf to her nobles, under 
the moſt painful agitation ; exclaiming to them, 
that ſhe would rather loſe her kingdom and her life 
than forfeit her revenge; urging them, with the 
warmeſt entreaties, to employ every art and method 
to diſcover the perpetrators of this unexampled 
cruelty; and vowing, that her juſtice and their 
puniſhment ſhould ſerve as an inſtruction to future 
ages. In a ſeaſon, when hope had begun to flatter 
her with proſpects of happineſs, and when ſhe had 
formed the faireſt reſolutions, and was revolving in 
her thoughts the moſt honourable purpoſes, ſhe was 
plunged into the depths of diftreſs, and compelled 
to reſign herſelf to emotions in which every thing 
was dark, uncertain, and terrible. 

The body of the King, ſoon after his murder, 
was embalmed; and preparations were made for 
his funeral, As the Queen's Council were chiefly 
of the Proteſtant perſuaſion, and as Darnley himſelf 
was a Proteſtant, no Romiſh ceremonies were em- 
ployed. His interment, however, though without 
ſplendour, was beco:ning and honourable; and his 
remains were depoſited in the chapel of Holyrood 
Houſe, near the bodics of James the Fifth; Mag- 
dalen, the firſt Queen of that Monarch; and his 
two infant ſons, James and Arthur. Before the 
laſt offices were performed to her huſband, Mary, 
from a principle of delicacy, as well as to comply 
with an eſtabliſned cuſtom, leaving her palace, 
went to the Caſtle of Edinburgh, to indulge in 


grief. 
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grief. She ſhut herſelf up in her apartment: it 


was hung with black; the light of the ſun was ex- 


cluded from it; and a taper burning added to it's 


gloom, Here, melting with lonely anguiſh, ſhe, |' 
was penetrated with all the ſentiments that became. 
her condition, and mourned his fate and her own. 
misfortunes. © The inſtability of human grandeur 
cc affected her ; and, while ſhe meditated 1t's. pain- 
« ful enjoyments and it's. oppreſſive miſeries, ſhe 
t Jooked for comfort beyond the preſent ſcene, and 
“ regarded the royal crown and the ſceptre as the 
a play-things of a giddy pride, and a childiſh am- 
« bition.” | 

The conſpirators, by their previous machinations, 
were fully prepared to encounter and ſurmount every 
danger which might threaten them, In themſelves 
they had great authority; and they had extended 
their influence by paying court to the nobles. The 
Earl of Argyle, the Chief Juſticier, was in a ſtrict 
intimacy with Murray. Bothwel himſelf was Mi- 
niſter of State. They could command the Privy- 
Council, and put in motion all the departments of 
government. The Queen could ſee no explicit 
reaſon for withdrawing the confidence ſhe had been 


hitherto uſed to repoſe in them: ſhe was not prone | 
to ſuſpicion; and was immerſed in chagrin and 


ſadneſs. But while the power of theſe men was to 


be exerted, in it's utmoſt extent, for their mutual 


protection, the ultimate views of Bothwel and Mur- 
Tay—the leading aQors—were, as we have before 
ſbewn, totally different and oppoſite. Bothwel, 
now that the King was removed, conceived that his 
Principal buſineſs was accompliſhed; and that he 
muſt ſoon make a conqueſt of the Queen, and 

aſcend the higheſt pinnacle of grandeur, Murray, 
equally ambitious, but with more depth of intrigue 
and diſſimulation, while in conjunction with Mor- 
ton and Lidmgton, his aſſociates, he gave his pub- 
lic influence to Bothwel, was acting ſecretly to his 
own advantage, and advancing ſecretly to the ruin 


of this ſtateſman, and to the utter humiliation of the 


(Queen. 


The orders of Mary to enquire after the con- 


ſpirators were moſt expreſs and peremptory. From 
the circumſtance that the murder was committed 
only a few hours after ſhe had left the King, ſhe was 
induced to believe that the plot had been intended 
againſt herſelf as well as him. A letter ſhe received 


from Archbiſhop Beaton, her Ambaſſador at Paris, 


containing confuſed intimations of plots againſt her 
perſon, and entreating her to be upon her guard, 
confirmed her in this opinion: but, as Bothwel had 
taken upon himſelf the active part of the murder, 
no thoughts of that tendency could poſſibly be enter- 
tained. This apprehenſion, however, could ſcarcely 
fail to increaſe her paſſions, and extend her reſent- 
ment: accordingly, a very ſtrong proclamation was 
iſſued by the Privy- Council. It aflured the people, 
that the Queen and the nobility would leave nothing 
undone to diſcover the murderers of the King; it 
offered the ſum of two thouſand pounds, and an 
-anauity for. life, to any perſon, Who ſhould. give in- 
formation of the deviſers, counſellors, . and com- 


{,mitters,-of the murder; and it held out dis reward, 


6 Vor. II. 


and the grant of a full pardon, to the conſpirator, 
vho ſhould make a free confeſſion of his own vile, 
| and that of his confederates, The anger of the 


people was great, and their cry for vengeance was, 
loud. A, clandeſtine diſcovery of part of the truth 
was the conſequence; but it iſſued from a quarter 


| whence it could be leaſt expected. Papers. were 
| ſtuck up in various parts of the city, which affirmed 


that the Earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, Davic 


Chalmers, and black John Spence, were the regi- 


cides. The perſon who ſtuck them up was one of 


' the Earls of Murray and Morton's own Faction one 


James Murray; who, for this ſervice, was after- 
wards rewarded with the Comptrollerſhip of the 
Cuſtoms. The papers were doubtleſs intended, by 
thoſe grand conſpirators, to throw off all deteſtation 
of the deed from themſelves, and to fix it on the 
ſhoulders of Bothwel and his retainers. So early 
did theſe new friends of Bothwel ſhew their readi- 
neſs to brand him with the crimes to which they ha 
impelled his too ready ſpirit, and in which they ha 
aſſiſted his too active hand! No name, however, 
was ſubſcribed to this information, and no demand 
was made of the proffered reward; and, when 
theſe circumſtances and the open peculiarity of the 
intelligence were conſidered, it was difficult to con- 
clude whether it proceeded from the ſpirit of ca- 
lumny, or the love of juſtice. 

In this difficult period, the Earl of Murray con- 
ducted himſelf with his uſual circumſpection and 
artifice. Upon a pretence that his wife was dan- 
gerouſly ſick at his caſtle in Fife, he, the day before 
the murder Sunday the ninth of February ob- 
tained the Queen's permiſſion to pay a viſit to her. 
By this means he propoſed to prevent all ſuſpicion 
whatever of his guilt. He was ſo full, however, of 
the intended project, that, while he was proceeding 
on his journey, he obſerved to the perſon who ac- 
companied him This night, before morning, the 
« Lord Darnley ſhall lofe his life.” _ 

« Is it unknowen, think ye, the Erle of Mur- 
ce ray,” ſays the Biſhop of Roſs, in his Defence of 
Queen Mary's Honour, * what the Lord Harris 
« ſaid 4% your face openly, even at your owne table, 
© a few daics after the murther was committed ? 
« Did he not charge you with the FOREKNOWLEDGE 
© of the ſame murther? Did not he—nulli cir- 
ce cuitione uſus—fatly and plainly burden you, that 
4 you, riding in Fiffe, and coming -with one of 
« your moſte aſſured truſty ſervants, the ſaid day 
« wherein you departed from Edenborougb, ſaid to 
* him, among other talke “ THIS NIGHT, ERE 
© MORNING, THE LoRD DARNLEY SHALL LOSS 
© HIS LIFE?” 


Mr. Hume has thought proper to reject this 
anecdote, on the ſcore of improbability. To ſuch 
an argument we ſhall only reply, in the words of the 
French Satyriſt “ Text ce qui ęſt vrai, weſt Pas 


c vraiſemblable. The improbability of a fact is 


certainly no proof of it's falſhood. Nothing, in- 
deed, but the moſt determined prejudice, could reſiſt 
the truth of an aſſertion ſo inconteſtibly eſtabliſhed 
as this, which was immediately addreſſed by Lord 
Harti. himſelf, to the Earl of Murray himſelf, 


3 H | openly, 


c àſſerted innocence! 
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openly, at his own table, and within a few days after 
the murder. He then and there charged him with 
a knowledge of the murder; and alſo confirmed his 
charge by an appeal to a ſpeech which Murray had 
made to a confidential ſervant, the day befo:e the 
murder, and which the ſervant had repeated ſince: 
and the whole is recorded by the Biſhop of Roſs, 
in a direct addreſs to the Earl of Murray, that was 
publiſhed at the time, and never anſwered. Lerd 
Herris himſelf alſo united with Lord Boyd—as may 
be ſeen in Goodall, Murdin's Collection, and An- 
derſon to furniſh the incidents mentioned in the 
Biſhop's work: he, therefore, muſt have furniſhed 
the preſent; and the Biſhop received it imme- 
diately frem him. Yet Mr. Hume has had the 
effrontery to aſſert, that “ this is only a hear/ay of 
« Leſly's, concerning a hearſay of Harris's.” But 
Lord Harris afterwards delivered a written accuſa— 
tion of Murray for the murder to Elizabeth's Com- 
miſſioners, at Weſtminſter; which they and their 
perfidious miſtreſs have united to ſuppreſs for ever. 
The Biſhop's work, in which the accuſations againſt 
Murray are exhibited, has been ſtiled by Hume 
« an angry pamphlet, written by him under a bor- 
©« towed name, where it is eaſy to ſay any thing.“ 
Had that author poſſeſſed a common portion of 
candour, he would have told his readers, that Leſly 
was only prevented from prefixing his name to the 


'work by the murderous and perſecuting ſpirit of 
Elizabeth; who, in conjunction with her profligate 


miniſter, Cecil, patronized every private and public 
calumny againſt Mary: yet debarred her—as we 
ſhall hereafter ſhew—from all private refutation of 
the charges exhibited againſt her, and precluded 


her from all public vindication of her innocence. 


Cecil himſelf boaſts, that he © had intelligence” of 
the work, © before eight leaves could be finiſhed” 
at the preſs. The conſequence juſtified the Biſhop's 
apprehenſions: he was ſuſpected to be the author; 
and his ſervant was ſeized, who betraying the mat- 
ter, the work was violently ſuppreſſed. Leſly was 
therefore compelled to ſend it abroad, and to print 


it at a foreign preſs. Neither England nor Scot- 


land, in theſe dark times of faction, would ſuffer 
any writing to be publiſhed in her favour. “ So 
« much did the rebels, and their aſſociates, dread 
« the force of proclaimed truth, and the energy of 
1 
at Liege, by Walter Morbers, 1571:“ but, as 
the Biſhop was ſtill in the power of Elizabeth, he 
was yet afraid to avow it. The name of © Morgan 
« Philippes, Bachelar of Divinitie,” was therefore 
prefixed, as that of the author of the Vindication. 
Some copies, however, of this ſecond edition being 
ſent to England, they were ſeized immediately on 
their landing. That edition thus ſhared the fate of 
che firſt; and a copy of either is now ſcarcely to be 
obtained. Ar length, the Biſhop, having eſcaped 
from the malignant perſecutions of Elizabeth, re- 
tired to France; and, in the year 1580, republiſhed 
his work—at Rheims, in Champagne—in Latin, 
prefixed his own name to it, and declared it to have 
bern © firſt compiled by him in Engliſh, while he 
« was Embaſſador in England for Queen Mary, and 


The work was reprinted, 


4 now tranſlated by him into Latin.” All this Mr, 


| Hume muſt have ſeen in Anderſon, whom he fre- 


quently quotes; but the film of faction too ſtrongly 
obſcured his ſight to admit of that clearneſs of per- 
ception which the powerful rays of truth cannot 
fail to enforce, where the eyes are not Purpoſely 


avyerted! 


We now return from a digreſſion, into which we 
have been led by an earneſt anxiety to reſcue from 
unmerited obloquy a work to which we have been 
indebted for much uſeful information: a work, too, 
of intrinſic merit, founded on the only permanent 
baſis of hiſtorical compoſition. 

When the murder of Darnley was compleated, 
Murray returned to Edinburgh, to carry on his 
practices, and to direct the motions of his accom- 
plices. Among foreign nations, the domeſtic diſ- 
putes of the Queen and her huſhand being fully 
known, it was no difficult matter to propagate re- 
ports to her diſadvantage. To France, letters wete 
diſpatched, expreſſing in fervent terms her partici- 
pation of the murder. In England, ſimilar reports 
were induſtriouſly circulated, and encouraged by 
Elizabeth and her Miniſters; who, as we ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to ſhew, were themſelves ac- 
ceſſaries in this horrid tranſaction. In Scotland, 
the Proteſtant Clergy—who were the friends and 
partizans of Murray, the determined enemies of 
Mary, and who poſſeſſed a leading direction among 
the populace—were employed in the ſame picus 
exertion of calumny: open declamations from the 
pulpit were made againſt Bothwel; and ſtrong in- 
ſinuations, and dark ſurmiſes, were thrown out 


againſt the Queen. Papers were diſperſed, making 


her a party with Bothwel in the murder: every art 
which malice could ſuggeſt, and ambition invent, 
was employed to provoke the frenzy of the people. 
© Voices, interrupting the ſilence of the night, pro- 
claimed the infamy of Bothwel;” and portraits 
of the regicides were—according to Spotſwood and 
Keith—circulated over the kingdom. Fiction be- 
ing thus artfully interwoven with truth—the accuſa- 
tions againſt Mary with thoſe againſt Bothwel—the 
former, the conſpirators imagined, would acquire 
credit by the ſtrength of the latter; and the eſta- 
bliſhment of one point confirm the validity of the 
whole. 

It was not unknown to the Queen that her enemies 
were buſy, with a malicious aſſiduity, in defaming 
her; and, from the conlciouſneſs of her own inno- 
cence, and from the calumny that ſhe had been a 
party with Bothwel, ſhe was the leſs diſpoſed to 
ſuſpect this nobleman. Amidſt the variety of re- 
ports, too, which prevailed on this occaſion, ſome 
obtained to the prejudice of Murray, Morton, arid 
Lidington; which, as we are told by the authors 
above quoted, paſſed with credit into England. 
Theſe contradictory rumours, therefore, joined to 
the dark uncertainty of the fact, naturally held 
Mary in ſuſpence. Her determination, however, 
to inveſtigate the matter, was unabated; and to the 
Earl of Lenox, the King's father, ſhe paid an at- 
tention which he could only have expected from her 
upon an eee, of chis kind. Having pd 

her, 
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her, by letter, to the moſt diligent enquiry after the 
regicides, ſhe returned an anſwer ſo compleatly to 
his wiſhes, that he was fully convinced of the ſin- 
cerity and rigour with which ſhe intended to pro- 
ceed againſt them; and he urged her to aſſemble the 
Three Eſtates, that their advice might direct the 
order and manner of their trial. She wrote to him, 
that an aſſembly of the States was already pro- 
claimed; and that it was her earneſt and determined 
will and purpoſe that no ſtep ſhould be neglected 
which could conduce to the advancement and exe- 
cution of juſtice, Yielding to his anxieties, he 
addreſſed her anew, entreating that the trial might 
not be delayed; obſerving, that it was not a matter 
of parliamentary enquiry; adviſing, that it would 


be more proper to proceed to it with the greateſt | 


expedition; and urging her to commit to priſon 
all the perſons who had been named and deſcribed 
in the papers and placards, which had been ſtuck 
up in the public places of the city. The Queen 
informed him, that although ſhe had thought it 
expedient to call a Parliament at this juncture, it 
was not her intention that the proceedings againſt 
the regicides ſhould be delayed till it was actually 
aſſembled. As to the placards and papers to which 
he alluded, they were ſo numerous and contradic- 
tory, that ſhe could not well determine upon which 
to act: but, if he would condeſcend to mention the 
names which, in his opinion, were moſt ſuſpicious, 
ſhe would inſtantly command that thoſe ſteps ſhould 
be taken which the laws directed and authorized. 
He, in return, named the Earl of Bothwel, James 
Balfour, David Chalmers, black John Spence, 
Francis Sebaſtian, John de Bourdeaux, and Joſeph 
the brother of David Rizzio; and aſſured her Ma- 
jeſty, that his ſuſpicions of theſe perſons were 
weighty and ſtrong. In reply to his information, 
Mary gave him her ſolemn promiſe that the per- 
ſons he had pointed out ſhould abide and undergo 
their trial, in conformity to the laws; and that they 
ſhould be puniſhed according to the meaſure of 
their guilt; and ſhe invited him to lezve imme- 
diately his retirement, and to meet her at her court, 
that he might witneſs the proceedings againſt them, 
and the zeal with which ſhe was animated to per- 
form that part which became her. 

While the Queen carried on this correſpondence 
with the Earl of Lenox, ſhe reſided partly at the 
palace of Lord Seaton, at the diſtance of a few 
miles from her capital, and partly at Holyrood 
Houſe, Her grief and ſolitude in the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and the inclement air of that place, 
had affected her health; and ſhe had left it in con- 
ſequence of the advice of her phyſicians, and upon 
the preſſing ſolicitations of her Privy-Council. By 
the time that ſhe ſent her invitation to the Earl of 
Leno March the twenty-fourth, 1567-—ſhe was 
reſiding in her capital. She delayed not to confer 
with her counſellors, and to lay the Earl's letters 
before them. Bothwel was carneſt in his proteſta- 
tions of innocence; and he even expreſſed his wiſh 
for a trial, that he might eſtabliſh his integrity. No 
facts pointed to his guilt: there had appeared no 
accufer but the Earl of Lenox; and no witneſſes 


mmcaſure. 


had been found who could eſtabliſh his criminality. 
Her Privy-Council—to whoſe advice ſhe had na- 
turally recourſe on ſuch an occaſion—expreſſed their 
firm perſuaſion that he was ſuffering under the 
malice of defamation. Murray, Morton, and Lid- 
ington, whatever might be their private machina- 
tions, were publicly his moſt ſtrenuous defenders; + 
and they explained the behaviour of the Earl of 
Lenox to be the effect of hatred and jealouſy againſt 
a nobleman who had out- run him fo far in the career 
of ambition, This explanation coincided with the 
knowledge of the Queen, that Lenox was jealous, 
vindictive, and impetuous; and it was not impoſ- 
ſible, ſhe might think, but that the placards and 
papers, which had attracted ſo much notice, were 
the work of his emiſſaries. A ſettled conviction 
having taken poſſeſſion of her mind that the plot 
againſt the King was allo deſigned againſt herſelf, 
ſhe could not poſſibly reconcile an intention fo cri- 
minal to her with the uniform fidelity and the re- 
ſpectſul obeiſance of the Earl of Bothwel. The 
publicneſs of the ſcandal againſt him being accom- 
panied with more than inſinuations to her own pre- 
judice, it made the leſs impreſſion upon her; and, 
inſtead of confirming the notion of his guilt, it had 
the effect to fortify and unite all the other circum- 
ſtances which pointed to his integrity and inno- 
cence. N 

But though all the arts of Murray, Bothwel, 
Morton, and Lidington, were exerted to their ut- 
molt extent to miſlead the Queen, they were not 
able to with-hold her from adopting that line of 
conduct which was the moſt proper and the moſt 
honourable to her. It was her ardent deſire that 
the regicides ſhould be puniſhed: ſhe had given her 


| ſolemn promiſe to the Earl of Lenox that the per- 


ſons whom he ſuſpected ſhould be proſecuted; and, 
amidſt all the appearances in the favour of Both- 
wel, and all the influence employed to ſerve him, - 
it 1s to be regarded as a ſtriking proof of her honour, 
vigour, and ability, that ſhe could accompliſh this 
An order, accordingly, of the Privy- 
Council was made, on the twenty-eighth of March; 
which directed, that the Earl of Bothwel, and all 
the perſons named by Lenox, ſhould be put to the 
knowledge of an aſſize for the murder of the King, 
and that the laws of the land ſhould be carried into 
full execution. The day of the trial was appointed. 
A. general invitation was given to all perſons what- 
ſoever to preſent their accuſations, The Earl of 
Lenox was formally cited to do himſelf juſtice, by 
appearing in the High Court of Juſticiary; and, by 
coming forward, to make known the guilt of the 
culprits. 

In the mean time, it was judged proper to repreſs 
that ſpirit of outrage which had manifeſted itſelf 
againſt the Queen. James Murray—brother to Sir 
William Murray, of Tullibardin—was accordingly 
charged to appear before the Privy-Council, to an- 
{wer for the publication of different placards inju- 
rious to her reputation ; but, refuſing to obey it's 
Citation, 1t was made a Capital offence for any com- 
mander of a veſſel to convey him out of the king- 


| dom; and the reſolution was taken to puniſh him 


with 
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with an exemplary ſeverity. Effecting, however, his 
eſcape, he avoided the puniſhment due to his re- 
peated and deteſtable acts of calumny and treaſon. 
The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. 
The conſpirators, notwithſtanding their power, were 
not without apprehenſions: their preparations, how- 
ever, for their ſafety, had been anxious; and, among 


other practices, they neglected not to attempt to 


throw the Earl of Lenox into a panic. They were 
favoured by his conſciouſneſs of his own impopu- 
lafity, and his want of ſtrength ; by his timidities, 
and his ſpirit of jealouſy. Sufpicions of the Queen's 
guilt were inſinuated into him; and the dangers to 
which he might be expoſed by inſiſting on the trial 
were ſet beſore him in the ſtrongeſt colours. He 
was ſenſible of her well-founded averſion to him; 
and his weakneſs and the ſovereign authority were 
contraſted. His friends concurred with his enemies 
to intimidate him, from the ſpirit of flattery, or 
from a real belief that his ſituation was critical. 
By the time he had reached Stirling, in bis way to 
Edinburgh, his fears predominated: he made a full 
ſtop; he was no longer in haſte to proceed againſt 
the regicides. He addreſſed a letter to the Queen, 
in which he ſaid he had fallen into ſuch fickneſs, that 
he could not travel; and he affirmed, that he had 
not time to prepare for the trial, and to aſſemble his 
friends. He complained, too, that Bothwel and 
his accomplices had not been committed to cuſtody: 
he inſiſted that this ſtep ſhould be taken; and he 


requeſted that a day at a greater diſtance might be 


appointed for the trial. After the lengths to which 
matters had gone, this conduct was molt improper ; 
and it is only to be accounted for from terror or 
capriciouſneſs. His indiſpoſition was affected: he 
had been invited by Mary to attend upon her at 
Edinburgh, at an early period, to concert his mea- 
ſures; and the delay he aſked was in a ſtrong con- 
tradition to his former entreaties. After the invi- 
tation ſent to him, he might have relied with ſafety 
upon the protection of the Queen, without any 


gathering of his friends. From the time of her 
private intimation, and of the legal citations of her 
officers, there had paſſed a period more than ſuffi- 


cient for the purpoſe of calling them together; and, 


indeed, to ſuppoſe that there was any neceſſity for 
their aſſiſtance, was an inſult to government, and a 


matter of high indignity. There appeared to be 
rather more juſtice in the complaint that the Earl 


of Bothwel and his accomplices had not been taken 
into cuſtody; and yet, even in this peculiarity, "on | 


was himſelf to blame in a high degree: for, as Dr. 
Stuart has judiciouſſy remarked, "he had nat 6b- 
ſerved the precaution of that previous diſplay of 


evidence, known in the Scottiſh law under the term 


of à precegnition, which is common in all the groſſer 
offences, and which the weighty circumſtances of the 


preſent caſe rendered ſo neceſſary as a foundation for 


the confinement and conviction of the criminals. 

An application for the delay of a trial fo impor- 
tant, upon the night immediately preceding the day 
ſtated for it Lenox's letter to the Queen is dated 
from Stirling, upon the eleventh day of April, and 
the trial was fixed for the twelfth—and W rea- 
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ſons of no coneluſive force, could not with pro 


priety be attended to: the Privy - Council refuſed: 
the demand of the Earl of Lenox. The Court of 
Juſticiary was aſſembled : the Earl of Argyle acted 
in his capacity of Lord High Juſticier; and wag 
aided by four aſfeflors—Robert Pitcairn, Com- 
mendator of Dunfermline; and the Lord Lindfayy 
with Mr. James Macgill, and Mr. Henry Balnaves, 
two Lords of the ſeſion. The indictment was read, 
and the Earls of Bothwel and Lenox were calleq 
upon; the one as the defender, the other as the ac 
cuſer. Bothwel, who had come to the court with 
an attendance of his vaſſals, and a bind of mer- 
cenary ſoldiers, did not fail to preſent himſelf: but 
Lenox appeared only by his fervant, Robert Cun- 
nyngham; who, after apologizing for his abſence 
from the ſhortneſs of the time, and the want of the 
preſence of his friends, deſired that a new day ſhould 
be appointed for the trial; and proteſted that, if the 


Jury ſhould now enter upon the buſineſs, they ſhould 


incur the guilt of a wilful error, and their verdict 
be of no force and authority. 

This remonſtrance and proteſtation appeared not 
to the Court of ſufficient importance to interrupt 
the trial: they paid a greater reſpect to the letters 
of the Earl of Lenox to the Queen, inſiſting upon an 
immediate proſecution, and upon the order of the 
Privy- Council conſequent upon them. The jury, 
after conſidering and reaſoning upon the indictment 
for ſome time, were unanimous in acquitting Both- 
wel of all ſhare or knowledge of the murder. The 
Earl of Caithneſs, however, the Chancellor of the 
aſſize, made a declaration, in their name and his 
own, that no wilful error might be imputed to them 
for their verdict; no proof, voucher, or evidence, to 
confirm and ſupport the criminal charge, having 
been ſubmitted to them. 

In this trial, there was a moſt ſolemn and de- 


liberate mockery of law and juſtice : but, while the 


aſſize gave a verdict in favour of Bothwel, they diſ- 
covered a not unlively ſuſpicion of his guilt. The 
Queen, by commanding the trial, diſplayed that 
ſpirit of reſentment and fortitude which was ſuired 
to her feelings and her ſtation, To her Miniſters, 
Privy-Council, and Judges, to whom the details 
and the precautions of government neceſſarily be- 
longed, it's management was committed: to them, 
therefore, all the errors and improprieties exhibited 
in the trial are to be imputed; and it can hardly 
eſcape the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, that if Bothwel 
had not been ſuppprted by them, his fate was in- 
evitable, The judgment to his advantage is a 


| verdict of the guilt of his aſſociates; and, when the 


influence and addreſs of Murray, Morton, and 
Lidington, are conſidered in conjunction with the 
timidity and weakneſs of the Earl of Lenox, there 
can be little difficulty in accounting tor all the parts 
and circumſtances of this ignominious tranſaction, 
with regard to which there are ſome additional cir- 
cumſtances worthy of notice. 

Jebb informs us, that Morton even ſtood in the 


box with Bothwel during the'trial; and Camden 
farther tells vs, that Morton undertook the ma- 
| nagement of his whole cauſe for him“ Mortomro 


cc cauſam 
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ce cauſſam ejus fuftinente.” Theſe two notices unite 
together, to ſhew us the main ſpring that ſet the whole 
machine in motion. The four aſſeſſors to the here- 
ditary Judge Argyle were evidently ſelected for 
the purpoſe; being all of them warm friends to Mor- 


ton and the faction; deeply engaged in the rebellion 


with him; and commiſſioned with him, at a ſubſe- 
quent period, to charge Bothwel and Mary with 
that murder of which they now acquitted Bothwel. 
Buchanan tells us expreſsly, * That the murdereris 
cc themſelfis maid the chuſe of ye Judges.” There 
was a flaw in the indictment, too, which fixed the 
ninth of February as the day of the murder, when 
it was actually committed about two on the morn- 
ing of the tenth. This was purpoſely contrived 
by Morton, as an additional barrier of ſecurity to 
Bothwel. It was doubtleſs contrived by him, in 
concurrence with one who was mentioned in the 
placards ſtuck up in the metropolis by the appel- 
lation of Black John Spence, one of the Queen's two 
Attornies General, though a violent Proteſtant; who 
was probably engaged in the murder himſelf, and 
who was certainly embarked in the ſubſequent re- 
bellion. 
Morton could not tell what evidence Lenox 
might have obtained concerning the murder: he 
knew Bothwel's guilt and his own ſo well, as to be 
clear he might obtain the fulleſt; and as the aſ- 
ſeſſors, in ſuch caſe, would have been compelled 
to condemn, it was requiſite to have a ſecond ſub- 
terfuge. For this reaſon alſo he added a third. To 
prevent the production of evidence was better than 
to baffle it when it was produced: Morton, there- 
fore, provided that body of armed men which, as 
we have before obſerved, attended Bothwel to the 


place of trial. Theſe were meant only to operate, 
in terrorem, on the timid Lenox; they could be in- 


tended for nothing elſe: they could not have reſcued 
Bothwel from puniſhment, if he had been con- 
demned. A condemnation alſo was effectually pre- 
cluded by the meaſures already taken; and they 
could not be calculated to counteract any armed 
men with Lenox, becauſe Lenox was coming with- 
out any: they were intended, therefore, to terrify 
only. They were intended, as the rebels ſay them- 
ſelves, © that nane ſould compeir to perſew him;“ 
and this, as we have ſeen, they compleatly effected: 

and, with the ſame view, Morton appeared in the 
box with Bothwel, to countenance and to encourage 
him. All theſe meaſures are only ſo many grada- 
tions in one ſcale of villainy; they are all parts of 
one ſyſtem: they were, therefore, the acts of one 


directing mind; and this mind, as Camden informs 


us, was Morton's. He gives the general work to 
Morton; and Jebb appropriates exe of the particu- 
lars expreſsly to him. 

There is alſo another circumſtance worthy of re- 
mark. It appears that Lenox, ſome time after the 
order for the trial of Bothwel, had written to Eliza- 
beth, to complain of the ſhortneſs of the time al- 
lowed him to prepare his accuſations: and Dr. 
Robertſon, in the Appendix to his Hiſtory of 
Scotland, has publiſhed a letter from Elizabeth to 
Mary, requeſting her not to proceed too expedi- 
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tiouſly to the trial. But, from the date of this 
letter, it is evident—as Goodall has ſhewn—tLar 
it could not poſlibly be received till after the trial 
was over. The connection between Lenox at this 
time with Elizabeth, who had been fo great an 
enemy to him, as well as to his ſon, is a ſingular 


\ circumſtance; and is only to be accounted for from 


the extreme promptitude of that Princeſs to en- 
courage every thing which bore the ſemblance of 
oppolition to Mary. 

Immediately after his acquittal, the Farl of Both- 
wel, vain of his good fortune, diſpoſed to make a 
ſhew of his proweſs, or influenced by the maxims 
of chivalry, ſet up in a conſpicuous place a writing, 
ſubſcribed by him, challenging to ſingle combar 
any perſon of equal rank with himſelf, who ſhould 
dare to affirm that he was guilty of the King's mur- 
der. To this challenge an anſwer was publiſhed ; 
in which the defiance was accepted, upon the con- 
dition that ſecurity ſhould be given for a fair and 
equal conflict: but, no name being ſubſcribed to 
this paper, it was not underſtood to correſpond with 
the law of arms. No ſtep, therefore, was taken to 
the celebration of this duel; and Bothwel had the 
honour of atchieving a feat, which has been com- 
pared, not improperly, to the bravado of a cham- 


| Pion at a coronation, 


The power manifeſted in his vindication by his 


| friends was not leſs formidable in the Parliament 


itſelf, which met two days after the trial; and, as 
his acquittal correſponded with the opinion enter- 
tained of his innocence by the Queen, the impu- 
tations under which ſhe ſuppoſed him to ſuffer had 
the effect to engage her to enter the more readily 


into his views and thoſe of her nobles. The verdict᷑ 


in his favour was allowed to be true and juſt: he 
was continued in his high offices, and obtained 4 


parliamentary ratification of the place of Keeper 


of Dunbar Caſtle, with the eſtates annexed to it. 


The forfeitures againſt the Earls of Huntley and 


Sutherland were reduced; the Earls of Murray and 


Marre were confirmed in their poſſeſſions and ho- 
nours; and the ratification of grants was made to 
the Earls of Morton, Angus, and Caithneſs. 
of favour and bounty to other perſons were paſſed ; 
and, from the channel in which the generoſity of 


Acts 


the Queen was made to flow, it may be inferred 
that Bothwel and his cabal had been — 


new objects of enterprize and ambition. 


This Parliament, too, by a ſingular and oppreſſive 


ordination, endeavoured to repreſs the ſpirit of li- 
centious freedom which of late had raged to ſo great 
a degree. 
who ſhould firſt find or obſerve a placard or bill of 
| defamation, ſhould immediately deſtroy it; and that 
if, through his negle& or connivance, it ſhould 


It was commanded, that every perſon. 


ſpread, and copies of it be multiplied, he ſhould be 
eſteemed as equally culpable with it's author or in- 


ventor. If this offence ſhould be committed againſt 


the Queen, it was to be puniſhed with death; and, 
when it took place againſt the nobles or inferior per- 
ſons, it was to be compenſated by . impriſonment 
during her pleaſure, or by any ſmaller penalty which 
her diſcretion ſhould appoint. = 
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The finiſhing ole e to Murray's deteſtable ſcheme 
vet remained to be atchieved. The calumnies pro- 
pagated againſt the Queen were deſigned to pave 
the way for the completion of his project, by com- 
pelling her to marry Bothwel. Bothwel himſelf 
ſpared no pains to accompliſh the grand object 


of his ambition: his power was great; that of 


Murray and his cabal, who were friendly to him, 
was greater; and, if the prefent opportunity ſhould 
be loft, ir might never again recur, A recom- 
mendation of him by the nobility to be her huſband 
would communicate to him an advantage the moſt 
formidable, and give him a title to encounter every 
obſtacle. He fought this advantage; and, ſupported 
by the extenſive influence of Murray, obtained it. 
When the nobles had been gained individually to 
his project, he invited them—on Saturday the nine- 
teenth of April, the very day on which the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved to a grand ſupper at a tavern, 
which has been rendered memorable from the tran- 
ſactions at it; and, from the keeper of the tavern, 
is known by the name of AinsLiz's SUPER. At 
this entertainment they agreed, in a body, to ratify 
a deed, pointing him out to their Sovereign as 
worthy of the honour of her hand, and expreſling 
their reſolute determination to ſupport his preten- 
ſions. A diſpute has ariſen, indeed, concerning the 
day on which the bond was ſigned: one copy of it— 
in the Cotton Library —being dated the nineteenth; 
and another—1n the Scottiſh College, at Paris the 
twentieth of April. 
however, is very eaſily accounted for by a natural 
circumſtance. The bond was not produced till the 
ſupper was concluded: the rebels afterwards ſaid, 
at York, that the Lords “ were induced, after 
ce /ypper, to ſubſcribe to the ſaid bond.” As the 
aſſembly was large, the buſineſs would of courſe 
be protracted to a late hour; which lateneſs would 
alſo be increaſed by the national habit of hard 
drinking. Buchanan ſays, that the bond was not 
produced and ſrgned before the ſpirits of the com- 
pany were properly prepared for the buſineſs by a 
free circulation of the bottle Sus ad hilaritatem 
c mis onmium.” It is evident, therefore, that 
the mecting had advanced far into Sunday morning 
before it broke up; and the bond was not ſigned till 
a ſhort time previous to their departure. Several 
ſignatures were indeed added, as. Buchanan ſays, 
' « the day after the ſupper.” 

In this bond, or obiigation, the nobles inculcated, 
in the ſtrongeſt language, their opinion of the in- 
tegrity of Bothwel, and of the reſpect which he 
merited, from the antiquity of his houſe, and his 
honourable ſervices to the ſtate. They mentioned 
his trial, and his offer to fight any accuſer, as com- 
pleat vindications of his innocence with regard-to 
the King's murder; and they declared they were 
impreſſed with ſo full a ſenſe of his honour, that 
they engaged themſelves to protect him with all 
their power againſt every reproach, calumny, or 
unputation, which the malignity of his adverſaries, 
or the giddy C.amour of the people, might yet in- 
vent and propagate to his prejudice, While they 


were thus profuſe to him of their friendſhip, they 
| 


This variation in the dates, 
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took the liberty to obſerve, that the Queen was now 
deſtitute of a huſband; that her conditton was ſo- 
litary; that the burden of public affairs was hard 
and heavy; and that, if ſhe could ſtoop to prefer 
a native ſubject to a foreign Prince, they would re- 
commend him as a choice moſt fit and proper, 
T hey expreſſed the greateſt anxiety that he ſhould 
attain this pre-eminence. In the view that their 
propoſal ſhould meet her approbation, they pro- 
miſed and bound themſelves to advance the mar- 
riage with all their votes, counſel, and aſſiſtance; 
and to employ the points of their ſwords againſt 
all perſons whatſoever who ſhould prefume to diſ- 
turb ſo deſirable an event. To allure her to a com- 
pleat reliance upon them, they even invited her to 


| give them her truſt, as they ſhould anſwer to God 


for their engagements; and they ſolemnly declared 
that, if they performed not amply their ſtipulations, 
they ſhould be contented to enjoy, for the future, 
no reputation or credit, and to be holden as moſt 
unworthy and faithleſs traitors. 

That copy of this memorable bond, which is 
called the Cotton Copy, 7s oe of Cecil's papers in 
the Cotton Library. It was given to that Miniſter 
by John Read, the amanuenſis of Buchanan, who 
was entruſted with all the rebel papers, for the pur- 
poſe of compiling his infamous © Detection.“ But, 
at the time it was given, there were no fubſcrip- 
tions to it; which appearing ſtrange to Cecil, he 
made Read ſupply the defect from another at- 
reſted copy of the bond then in his own cuſtody 


and wrote down himſelf, © The names of ſuch of 
ce the nobility as ſubſcribed the bond, ſo far as John 


« Read might remember.” The very firſt name 
in this rebel Secretary's liſt the authenticity of 
which cannot be doubted—was Murray's. This 
is a ſingular fact, but little known, yet very certain. 
It diſcloſes an extenſive ſcene of villainy in that ex- 
traordinary man; who affected in general a cha- 
racer the very reverſe of what he merited; who 
particularly aſſumed a bluntneſs of ſpirit to con- 
ceal an hypocriſy of heart—ſo became a greater 
hypocrite from the aſſumption; and was in this, 
and in all his conduct, the moſt finiſhed hypocrite 
e that human viciouſneſs, working upon Suman 
«© wiſdom, has ever engendered.” 

That he might appear to be diſengaged from the 
preſent intrigues, he had aſked permiſſion from the 
Queen to go to France: he accordingly departed, 
on the ninth of April, before the ſigning of the 
bond, in the ſame manner as he had departed be- 
fore the murder of Darnley; but he had ſigned the 
bond previous to his departure. So eager was he 
to forward a buſineſs of which he reaped all the 


advantage afterwards! and fo long had the plan 


been in agitation among his party! As he took his 
way through England, he neglected not to pay his 
court to his good friend and accomplice, Elizabeth. 
All the reports which had been circulated to the 


_ diſcredit of Mary were confirmed by him; and he 


now propagated the intelligence that ſhe was ſoon 
to take in marriage the Carl of Bothwel. This 
rumour preceding "the ſubſcription of the bond by 
the nobility, was intended to fix the greater re- 
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proach upen the Queen,. and to give ſtrength to all 
the wildeſt ſuſpicions which had 3 gone 
abroad to her diſadvantage. 

Bothwel, the day after. he procured the bond of 
aſſociation, waited upon Mary, made a diſtant in- 

timation of his hopes, but ſuppreſſed all mention 

of the bond. 'The Queen inſtantly gave him ſuch 

an anſwer as deſtroyed all his proud expectations at 
once. He became deſperate: he had originally 
fancied that he had nothing to do but to court and 
to marry her. In this he found himſelf dreadfully 
miſtaken, as his pretended friends and actual im- 
pellers, moſt probably, foreſaw he would be: he 
therefore reſolved to have recourſe to an act which 
the wild turbulence of the Scotch at the time ren- 
dered too familiar to the minds of their Barons; and 
which, it might be expected, would prove the next 
ſtep in the operations of a man ſo daring, ſo ſilly, 
and ſo ſtimulated. © The bond being anis cbtenit, 

ſays Mary herſelf concerning this part of her hiſtory, 

which no writer, before Mr. Whitaker, has no- 

ticed, © he begun afar off to diſcover his intentioun 

« to us; and to aſſay, if he micht be humill ſute 

« purches oure gude will: but, finding oure an- 

«« ſwere nathing correſpondent to his deſire, he 
« reſolved with himſelf to follow furth his gude 
« fortoun; and, all reſpectis laid aſide, ayther 10 

« tyne all in ane hour, or to bring to paſs yat thing 
*« he had taken in hand.” He accordingly formed 
the daring project of ſeizing her perſon, and even 

if he could not otherwiſe effect his purpoſe—of 
7aviſhing her; not in the hitherto-received accepta- 

tion of that word as applied to this tranſaction, but 
in it's real, natural, and legal import. A favourable 
opportunity ſoon occurred. Mary, upon the diſ- 
ſolution of the Parliament, had gone to Stirling to 
viſit the young Prince; when Bothwel, armed with 
the bond of the nobles, aſſembled a thouſand horſe, 
under the pretence of protecting the borders of 
which he was the warden; “ and, in her back- 
* coming,” —ſays Melvil, who was with her at the 
time, and the authenticity of whoſe account cannot 
therefore be doubted—* the Earl of Bothwel ran- 

* countered her with a great company, and 70k 
© ber Majeſtie's horſe by the bridle. His men took 
« the Earl of Huntly, the Secretary Lidington, 
« and me, and carried vs captives to Dunbar: all 
« the reſt were permitted to go free, with a view 
plainly to the rape. There the Earl of Bothwel 
« boaſted he would marry the Queen, who would, 

© or Would not; yea, WHETHER SHE WOULD HER= 
© SELF OR NO.“ Melvil tells us ſhe was permitted 
to depart the next day; and Huntly and Lidington 
were probably diſmiſſed immediately afterwards, as 
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was left © deſtitute of all counſalè and ſervandis.“ 

To prevent interruption and bloodſhed, and with 
a view to ſtop enquiry for a time, he had ordered 
his officers to inform Sir James Melvil, and the 
gentlemen of her retinue, that what he did was in 
obedience to her command. The ſenſe of his guilt, 
hope, deſire, ambition, all concurred to give the 
firmeſt determination to his purpoſes. The Queen 


we learn from a rebel proclamation, that the Queen 
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was now his priſoner; and he muſt either undo her, 


or be undone himſelf. 

An outrage ſo unexpected, fo daring, and from 
a ſubject ſo faithful and ſubmiſſive, filled Mary with 
indignation and ſurprize: ſhe loaded him with re- 
proaches, called to his mind all the favours ſhe had: 
beſtowed upon him, and wondered at that vileneſs 
of ingratitude which could permit him to be fo rude 
and hoſtile to her. He entreated her pardon in the 
molt humble terms; and ſought to ſoften and re- 
move her apprehenſions by the timid reſpectſulneſs 
of his behaviour. Though he had coolly reſolved 
on a rape, even His brutal ſoul recoiled at the atro- 
ciouſneſs of ſuch a deed; and he determined, if 
poſſible, to obtain his end by humility of deport- 
ment and ſtrength of perſuaſion, With this view, 
he told her. of the vehemency of his love, and of 
the malice of his enemies. He imputed his enter- 
prize to theſe motives; and conjured her to con- 
deſcend to take him for a huſband, and to afford 
him that aſſurance of her favour, as it alone was 
ſufficient to protect him. He proteſted that his 
happieſt with was to devote his life to her; and that 
the only ſovereignty he courted was to ſerve and 
obey her with the moſt unremitting zeal, and the 
fondeſt attachment: but, ſtill finding himſelf un- 
likely to ſucceed, he at laſt produced the bond. 
Her aſtoniſhment was infinite. © Quhen he ſaw us 
&« lyke to reject all his ſute and offeris,” ſays Mary 
herſelf, in a letter to her Ambaſſador at Paris, © in 
« the end, he ſchowed how far he was procedit with 
<« oure haill nobilitie and principallis of our eſtaittis, 
and quhat thai had promeiſt him under yair hand- 
« writtis. Gif we had caus yan to be aſtoneiſt, we 
e remit us to ye jugement of ye King, ye Queane, 
c and uthers oure friendis.” She perceived that 
he had gained to him the principal men of her 
kingdom: ſhe was his priſoner, and no enquiries 
were made for her; ſhe had no counſellor and no 
friend with whom to conſult; and there was no 
proſpect of an inſurrection in her favour. His im- 
portunities, too, were inceſſant: he pointed out to 
her the condition of her people, which would not 
permit her to be long in a ſtate of widowhood; he 


| diſplayed their diviſions and turbulence; explained 


their unwillingneſs to receive a foreign Prince, un- 
acquainted with their laws and government; and 
inſiſted that there was an abſolute neceſſity for her 


to have for a huſband a native of her own realm, 


whoſe activity, power, and courage, could maintain 
it in order, and ſuppreſs commotions and conſpi- 
racies. He recalled to her memory his ſervices to 
her mother, and to herſelf; he repeated the ardent 
deſire with which he was animated to continue them; 


and he beſought and implored her not to effect his 


ruin by her rigour, and not to forfeit the affections 
of her nobles. Still, however, ſhe refuſed to give 
him any encouragement; unwilling yet to forego 
the hope that ſome of her faithful ſubjects would 
come to her reſcue: but ſhe was grievouſly diſap- 
pointed; every ſpark of loyalty appeared to be ex- 
tinguiſhed. Her enemies aſcribed the ſeizure to a 
colluſion; while her friends ſtood amazed, not 
| knowing f 
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knowing in what light to conſider it, and waiting 
in ſuſpence for information. 

At length, Bothwel, finding his powers of per- 
ſuaſion infufficient to allure the Queen to his pur- 
poſe, became deſperate, and recurred to his original 
reſolution, that horrible ſuggeſtion of deſpair—a 
rape. This, too, was attended with circumſtances 
of that Black nature which even augmented the 
enormity of /#ch a crime. In Mary's inſtructions 
to the Biſhop of Dunblane—her Ambaſſador to 
France—after relating his declarations of love, and 
his importunities, it is ſaid—< Be thir means, and 

ce many utberis, he brocht us agaitward to his intent.“ 
In the proclamation againſt Bothwel, it is expreſſed, 
that ſhe was ſeduced © be unleiſum wates;”” and, in 
the Apology which the Earl of Murray's faction 
made to Throgmorton of their proceedings, there 
is this paſſage— The Quene our Sovereign was 
ce Jed captive; and by fear, force, and—as by many 
te conjectures may be well ſuſpected other EXTR A- 
ORDINARY and more UNLAWFUL means, COM- 
© PELLED to become bedfellow to another wife's 
ce huſband.” Hence it is evident, that Bothwel 
employed means againſt Mary which were more 
extraordinary and unlawful than fear or force, Theſe 
Dr. Strart has conceived to be amatorious potions ; 
but Mr. Whitaker, with greater reaſon, concludes 
they were ſtupifying draugbis. The former, indeed, 
as he juſtly remarks, are inconſiſtent with the fear 
and ferce, to which they are brought in as aſſiſtants; 
and even contradictory to the comprul/icn, of which 
they are ſaid to have been actual inſtruments: but 
the latter coincides directly with them, and with the 
whole hiſtory. This paſſage, therefore, not only 
confirms the incident of the rape, but alſo apprizes 
us of a circumſtance in it charged with peculiar 
guilt. The fupifying draughts miniſtered by the 
contrivances of Bothwel to the impriſoned Mary, 
compleat the picture of his: daring flagitiouſneſs, 
and of her heroical honour. 
the inſenſibility into which thoſe infernal potions 
had thrown her, he perpetrated the execrable 
deed. 

When ſhe awoke to the full perception of the 
horrible inſult which had been offered her, her in- 
dignation burſt forth in ſuch a high-toned ſtrain of 
reſentment, that Bothwel was rendered madly deſpe- 
rate by it, and made a violent attempt on his own 
life. He inflicted a ſevere wound on himſelf, which 
cauſed a great effuſion of blood: in the words of 
the rebels, as expreſſed in one of their forged ſon- 
nets—* 1] verſa de /en ſang maintedragme.” Her 
own life, too, was in danger—as we learn from the 


ſame authority from the violence of her feelings. 


At length, however, being relieved by a flood of 
tears, ſhe became capable of reflecting upon her 
diſmal ſituation, How could ſhe act? She could 


not but abhor the baſe and brutal villain who had 
violated her modeſty, and diſhonoured her majeſty. 
Yet how could ſhe quit him? That very modeſty 
which he had violated; that very Majeſty which he 
had diſhonoured; nay, even a regard for her life, 
perhaps, required her to fmother her reſentment, 
She was reduced to ſuch a low ſtate of humiliation 


Taking advantage of | 


as to let the laſt enormity efface the firft, and plead 
it's own pardon in it's own audacity. She was com- 
pelled to determine, however reluctanthy, uport 
taking the wretched raviſher for a huſband; and to 
conſent to paſs the melancholy remainder of her 
life with a man who was at once the object of her 
contempt and deteſtation. Then the Queen,” 
ſays Melvil, “could not but marry him, ſeeing he 
c had RAVISHED HER, AND LAIN WITH HER 
© AGAINST HER WILL.” Ps 

When he had previouſly obtained her promiſe to 
marry him, then probably he permitted her to ſum- 
mon a Privy-Council at Dunbar. Such a council 
appears—from Keith—to have been actually con- 
vened there, on the twenty-ninth of April, five days 
ſubſequent to her ſcizure. We muſt ſuppoſe that 
ſhe gave her promiſe the more readily to him, in 
order the more eaſily to ſuperinduce his conſent to 
this meaſure, by which ſhe might hope to obtain 
her deliverance. Her conduct at the aſſaſſination 


of Rizzio, when ſhe was equally impriſoned as now, 


and when ſhe lulled her keepers into ſecurity by an 
equally pretended acquieſcence in their meaſures, 
is the proper illuſtration of her management at pre- 
ſent: but the ſame ſucceſs did not attend her now. 
She endeavoured, probably, to enter into private 
converſation with ſome of the Counfellors for her 
reſcue; but ſhe found their zeal would by no means 


' anſwer her expectations. Morton, Lidington, and 


the conſpirators with them—if they were there, as 
there the principals would undoubtedly be—would 
affect a total indifference concerning her captivity. 
Huntly and the royaliſts would be too much ſtunned 
with the blow ſtricken by Bothwel, with the affected 
indifference of the others, and with their own con- 
fuſedneſs of apprehenſion concerning the whole, to 
be able to exert themſelves with vigour: ſhe would 
therefore derive no hope of reſcue from any of her 
addrefles to either, 

This Privy-Council, however, of i7/elf, refutes the 
idle tale reported by Buchanan, by Knox, and by 
HumMt—but contradicted in Crawford and Ander- 
ſon—of Mary's nobles /e:ding to her at Dunbar 
from Hirling, with an offer of forces to reſcue her, 
if ſhe was detained againſt her will. The nobles 
could have offered it ix perſen; and her pretended 
anſwer appears equally idle—That though, indeed, 
ſhe had been taken againſt her will, yet ſhe was 
kindly entreated now. The rebels, in forming this 
ſtory, reflected neither on the repugnancies of it to 
the Privy - Council held at Dunbar; nor on the 
direct oppoſition of it to their own aſſertion, of the 
whole ſeizure being merely a colluſion between her 
and him. If ſhe had been ſeized agæinſt ber will, 
then their aſſertion is an abſolute falſhood. Into 
ſuch groſs and palpable inconſiſtencies are thoſe who 
deviate from the ſtrict line of veracity imperceptibly 
betrayed! | 

Bothwel having now effected his diabolical pur- 
poſe, it was time to think of the ceremonial of their 
marnage. Above a year before the adventure at 
Dunbar he had married .Lady Jane Gordon, the 
ſiſter of the Earl- of -Huntly; but that lady had 


| ſued for a divorce, on the ground of adultery with 


one 


one of her maids: and this ſuit was not com- 
menced, as Dr. Robertſon and others have falſely 
averred, in conſequence of Bothwel's ſeizure of 
the Queen; for it was determined on, according 
to the Rebel Journal itſelf, ſo early as April the 
fifth, on which day Lady Bothwel ſigned a pro- 
curatory for the purpoſe: what is now denominated 
a proxy, and what our own Court of Doctors Com- 
mons invariably demands at preſent. 
therefore, the actual commencement of the ſuit 
with her, nineteen days before the ſeizure; and it 
was from the certainty that the accuſation would be 
eſtabliſhed, and the divorce in conſequence granted, 
that the nobles ſubſcribed a formal paper ſo early 
as the nineteenth of the ſame month, actually re- 
commending Bothwel as a huſband to the Queen. 
The event juſtified their expectations; as, on the 
third of May, the Court of Commiſſaries, in which 
the ſuit was inſtituted, pronounced ſentence in her 
favour. 

But Bothwel himſelf, in the mean time, alſo ſued 
for a divorce. His Jady's ſuit, though ſhe herſelf 
was a Papiſt, was upon good grounds, and before 
good Proteſtants: yet he, though a Proteſtant him- 
ſelf, applied to the Eccleſiaſtical Court of Popery 
for a divorce; not that he was doubtful of the iſſue, 
but he had u a reaſon for wiſhing a divorce him- 
ſelf—he had now a view of marrying the Queen. 
This, therefore, had been ſuggeſted to him only 
Juſt before the grand meaſure of the bond; juſt be- 
fore the bond was privately ſubſcribed by Murray; 
and, conſequently, juſt before Murray left Scot- 
land, on the ninth of April. He caught the ſug- 
geſtion, probably, with eagerneſs; but a divorce 
pronounced by the Proteſtant Commiſſaries, he 
knew, would not be conſidered by Mary as equally 
valid with ope from the Regular and Eccleſiaſtical 
Judges: that, at leaſt, as founded on adultery in 
Bothwel, however legal, would not appear ſo ho- 
nouable in her eyes as Shi, the baſis of which was 
the conſanguinity of himſelf and his lady, being 
fourth couſins, once removed, and never diſpenſed 
with. This was peculiarly calculated for a Popiſh 
court, as the other was for a Proteſtant one; and the 
parties, therefore, applied themſelves, in this ſeem- 
ingly croſs manner, to the Proteſtant and Popiſh 
courts reſpectively. 

Nor was Bothwel's ſuit, any more than his lady's, 
commenced in conſequence of the ſeizure: it was 
not commenced even with a view to that incident, 
The marriage was projected when the ſeizure was 
not yer meditated, and when the ſoul of Bothwel, 
probably, would have ſhuddered at the meditation: 
but the commiſſion for the cauſe was ſigned the 
twenty-ſeventh of April, and the citation iſſued on 
the third of May. Yet the order for the commiſ- 
ſion muſt have been prior to the ſigning, by one or 
more days; by as many, perhaps, as the ſigning of 
the commiſſion was prior to the iſſuing of the cita- 
tion. The application for the order, alſo, muſt 
have been prior to the order itſelf; and the proxy 
muſt have been antecedent to all, and therefore 
anteriour by ſeveral days to the ſeizure on the 
twenty- fourth. The plan of the ſeizure, and the 
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ſcheme of the rape, were both fabricated together 
in the brain of Bothwel, as we have ſeen, under 
that dark cloud of deſperation which had been 
ſpread over him by Mary's rejection of him, on 
Sunday the twentieth of April: but the plan of 
divorce muſt have been prior to both, coeval with 
the firſt project for marrying Mary, and formed as 
early as the ſeventh or eighth of April. The de- 
grees of confanguinity had been judicially aſcertained 
before—on February the twenty-firſt, 156 and 
in the very ſame court, with a view to the procure- 
ment of a diſpenſation: but the parties had been 
married immediately, and without one. The con- 
ſanguinity, therefore, needed no proof at preſent; 
the marriage without a diſpenſation was the only 
circumſtance which required to be proved: one 
day finiſhed the examinations of the Biſhop who 
married them, and of the perſons who were preſent 
at the mari iage; and the Judge pronounced, as he 
was obliged by the law to pronounce, in favour of 
the divorce. 

The co-exiſtence, then, of theſe two ſuits, which 
has ſo long been urged as an evidence of colluſion 
between Bothwel and his wife, is a deciſive argu- 
ment to the contrary. Had he been the inſtigator 
to her ſuit, and the inſtigator with a view to Mary, 
we ſee directly, from his ſuit, that be would have 
acted in a very different manner. She would not 
have thrown impediments in the way of their com- 
mon views, by branding him unneceſſarily with the 
crime of adultery, and by grounding the divorce 
upon adultery in him. No! ſhe would have ap- 
plied at once—as he did afterwards, and as ſhe, a 
Papiſt, might with more propriety have done - to 
the Spiritual Court, and have procured a divorce 
for conſanguinity, This is demonſtrably plain from 
the conſecution and quality of his ſuit contraſted 
with hers: but ſhe having already commenced one 
ſuit before the Commiſlaries; and he himſelf, hav- 
ing now a deſire to be divorced in another form, 
and with a view to Mary; he was obliged to com- 
mence a ſuit himſelf, and ſo to be divorced 7zv:ice 
from the ſame woman. He has thus ſhewed us, 
in the moſt convincing manner, that he and Lady 
Bothwel were in no colluſion whatever; that og 
purſued her own primary and natural plan in her 
ſuit; and that he purſued his own new and poſteriour 
plan in his. Indeed, his appears to have been ſug- 
geſted to him by the original recommenders of it, 
in conſequence of hers; and ſuggeſted on the ſeventh 
or eighth of April, in conſequence of her openly 
beginning hers, by openly ſigning the proxy on the 
fifth before. 

After having detained the Queen twelve days at 
the Caſtle of Dunbar, Bothwel judged it prudent 
to remove her to the capital: he accordingly ſet 
out with her for Edinburgh on the third of May; 
but, inſtead of conducting her to her palace of 
Holyrood Houſe, his jealouſy and apprehenſions 
induced him to lodge her in the Caſtle of Edin- 
burgh; © where a ſubject of his was, called Sir 
« James Balfour;” and where, of courſe, he could 
hold her in ſecurity againſt any attempt of his ene- 


mies. During her detention at this fortreſs, two 
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Privy-Councils were held—on the eighth and ninth 
of May—at which Bothwel was certainly preſent: 
yet not one of the counſelors, not one of the citi- 
zens, attempted to reſcue their Sovereign. She even 
appeared before the Court of Seſſion, on the fifth 
of May; where the Earl of Huntly, the Biſhop 
of Rols, the Biſhop of Galloway, and the Biſhop of 
Orkney; Gavin Hamilton, Commendator of Kil- 
winning; Sir James Balfour, Sir Richard Mait- 
land, and Sir Tohn Bellenden; Secretary Lidington; 
the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; the Biſhop of 
Dumblane; the Earls of Crawford and Caithnels; 
John, Commendator of Aberbrothick ; Alexander, 
Commendator of Culroſs; Robert, Commendator 
of St. Mary Ifle, and Treaſurer to her Majeſty; 
Lord Seton; Lord Boyd; and the Provoſt of Edin- 
burgh; were all preſent. Vet not one of theſe at- 
tempted to reſcue her from that deſtruction which 
they ſaw impending over her head. Huntly, who 
mult be conſidered as the head of the loyaliſts, now 
Bothwel had joined the factions, had been in Edin- 
burgh ever ſince the ſeizure; and had actually been 
holding the Court of Seſſion there, as if the Queen 
was at full liberty, during the whole time. 

But that the Queen was all the while under the 
conſtraining power of Bothwel, 1s evident from the 
whole tenour of the hiſtory, and is even plainly ac- 
knowledged by the rebels themſelves. © James 
« Erle Bothwe!l,” they ſay, on the twelfth of the 
ſucceeding month, “ put violent handes in our 
« Soveraine Ladies maiſt nobill perſoune, upon the 
te twenty fourth daie of April laſt bypaſt; and thair- 
« after wardit hir Hieneſs in the Caſtell of Dunbar, 
« quhilk he had in keiping; and be a long ſpace 
« thairafter conveyit her Majeſtie, invironit with 
« men of weir, and fic friendis and kinſmen of his 
« as wald do for him, evir in fic plaices qubair he 
« had maiſt dominioun and power,” 

As Mary had been conſtrained, from the dreadful 
peculiarity of her ſituation, to determine on giving 
her hand to the man who had firſt ated as her 
raviſher, and then as her aller, ſhe ſent Mr. Thomas 
Hepburne, a clergyman—on the Tueſday after her 
arrival at the caſtle—with a verbal direction to 
Craig, the miniſter of St. Giles's, conjointly with 
Knox, to have the banns for her marriage publiſhed 
by him: a ceremony then requiſite to be obſerved 
in Scotland, even by thoſe of the higheſt rank, Bur, 
as the miniſter properly refuſed to take a verbal 
order in an affair of this importance, the Queen 
ſent him, on the Wedneſday following, a written 
direction, ſubſcribed with her own hand, in the 
ſame manner as that which ſhe had before fent on 
her marriage with Darnley. Still, however, Craig 
had another ſcruple: previous to the publication of 
the banns, he deemed it requiſite to obtain the con- 
ſent of the kirk. This, therefore, he procured; and 
the banns were accordingly publiſhed, for the firſt 
time, on the ninth of May. Yet, even then, Both- 
wel would not venture to give Mary her liberty, but 
ſtill detained her in the caſtle. 

On Sunday, May the eleventh, the banns were 
publiſhed a ſecond time; and then, and not till 
then, he took courage to execute the project he had 
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conceived on bringing her to the capital, He ac- 
cordingly brought her out of the caſtle the next 
day: but even then he carried her before the Court 
of Seſſion, in the Tolbooth of the city. She there 
declared her anger at Bothwel for ſeizing and de- 
taining her perſon to be paſt; expreſſed her forgive. 
neſs of the offence; avowed herſelf to be now at her 
freedom and liberty; and intimated her deſign to 
promote the Eail to ſome additional honours: and 
ſhe was then permitted by him to go to her palace. 
So ſteadily and reſolutely ſuſpicious was he of her 
hatred for him, and of her averſion to a marriage 
with him, that, even after the brutal indignity offered 
her; after her promiſe of marriage in conſequence 
of it; after ſhe had ordered the banns to be pub. 
liſned by a note under her own hand; and after the 
banns had been actually publiſhed no leſs than 
twice; he durſt not ſuffer her to leave the caſtle, 
and reſide in her palace however neceſſary it was 
to his own ſchemes until he had bound her up by 
a for mal declaration of promoting him, befote ſome 
of the principal perſons of the kingdom, and in the 
preſence of a court of record! 

He even then accompanied her to her palace; he 
alſo ſurrounded her there by his guard of Harque- 
buziers: thus maintaining a regular confiſtency of 
jealouſy, as long as he could poſſibly ſhew it. Two 
days after, the miniſter publiſhed the banns for the 
third and laſt time. The ſame day, the Queen ſigned 
a contract of marriage with Bothwel; and the very 
next the marriage was celebrated. 

Farther, to prove that the Queen was in a manner 
conſtrained to the adoption of this fatal meaſure, 
we muſt remark, that when Craig, the miniſter, on 


| publiſhing the banns, with all the arrogance of vul- 


garity then prevailing among the minifters, © tuik 
Heaven and erth to witnes, that he abhorrit and 
« deteaſtit that marriage.” He acknowledged, at 
the ſame time, © that the 2% part of the realme 
« did-approve it, ather be fatterie, or be thair 
&« filence. And © the ſaid Erle,” —Bothwel—ag 
the rebels additionally inform us, in an act of their 
own Privy-Council on July the twenty-firſt, © efter 
© he had treſonabilie reveſit hir Majeſties maiſt 
e nobill perſoun, and led hir captive to Dunbar, 
« confirent hir, being in his bondage and thraldeme, 
c to contract marriage with him.“ 

In ſhort, it appears that the factious nobles were 
continually urging the Queen to the marriage; and 
the loyal Peers ſtood by, confounded and mute. 
« A number of noblemen,” ſays Melvil, © were 
© drawn together in a chamber within She palace,” — 
and, conſequently, on or after the twelfth of May 
<* where they all ſubſcribed a paper, declaring that 
they judged it was much the Queen's intereſt to 
% marry Bothwel, he having many friends in 
« Louthian and upon the borders, which would 
© cauſe good order to be kept. Theſe,” ſays 
Leſly, at a ſubſequent period, © whereof tome are 
© now the vehement and hotte faulr-finders, and 
« moſt earneſt reprovers and blamers of the faid 
pretended marriage, were then the principal in- 
« venters, pradliſers, perſuaders, and ccimpaſſers, of 
the ſame. They procured a great part of the 
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, nobilitie to ſolicite the Queene to couple herſelf 
« in marriage with the ſaid Earle,” And Cecil, 


who was privy to all the plans of that rebellion which 
was now in it's very moment of projection, ſays ex- 
preſsly, in a letter ſo late as the TwELFTH of May— 
« The Queen of Scots, I think, will be weed to 
« marry the Earl of Bothwell.” So neceſſary was 
it to woo and to conſtrain the Queen into the mar- 
riage, even at the very laſt! Such alſo was © the 
« ſteady perfidy, and helliſh hypocrity,” of the con- 
ſpirators in the work! They were earneſtly preſſing 
the Queen to that marriage which they were intend- 
ing to make the very inſtrument of her ruin. They 
were, in the mean time, preventing the royaliſts 
from coming forward to ſtop it, by the furmiſe of a 
colluſion between the Queen and Bothwel, Thus 
calumny made a deep impreſſion for the time. The 
honeſt part of the nation ow believed all that the 
knaviſh ſuggeſted: their credulity got the better of 
their reaſon; they believed, though they /av, to 
the contrary; they diſcredited the teſtimony of their 
own ſenſes, and liſtened to the voice of rumour. 
They could not but ſee the violence offered to their 
Queen; yet they were taught to conſider it as all 
artiſice. Through fear of being impoſed upon by 
a real cheat, they allowed themſelves to be deceived 
by a pretended fraud: and, all the while, Bothwel 
was © conſtraining her, being in his bondage and 
cc thraldom, to contract marriage with him.” 

The Queen was thus forced into his arms: every 
thing co- operated to force her. That dreadful deed 
of degradation to the honeſt pride of woman firſt 


reduced her to a level wich him. Her total inability 


to reſcue herſelf from the toils in which ſhe had 
been ſo wretchedly entangled; her repeated proofs 
of the general indifference of her ſubjects to her 
fate; the horrible perfidiouſneſs of the only part of 
her nobles who ſpoke to her on the ſubject, who 
urged her again and again to the fatal precipice; 
and the violent proceedings of Bothwel, under 
whoſe guard of Harquebuziers ſhe was continually 
kept, © as well day as night, wherever ſhe went;“ 
all impelled her forward with him, beyond her power 
of exerting the ſmalleſt efef7ual oppoſition. 

To ſuch an humiliation, indeed, was ſhe reduced 
by this combination of ſiniſter events, that ſhe was 
not even married to Bothwel in the only form which 


could be agreeable to her conſcience, or conformable 


to her prejudices. She had been married in the 
Popiſh manner to Darnley; though Darnley was 
equally a Proteſtant with Bothwel, was -of the 
Blood-royal of England and Scotland, and the 
very choice of her heart: yet ſhe was married in 
the Prote//ant manner to Bothwel. © The mar- 
« riage,” ſays Melvil, © was made at the palace 
c in Holyrood .Houſe, after ſermon, by Adam 
« Bothwel, Biſhop of Orkny, in the great hall 
« where the council uſech to fit, according to the 
© order of the Reformed Religion; and not in the 
ce chapel, at the maſs, as was the King's marriage.” 
Her prejudices, her pride, and her conſcience, muſt 
all have revolted at this; but her raviſher and her 
tyrant. inſiſted upon it, and ſhe was obliged to 
comply: he inſiſted upon it, to pleaſe thoſe whom 


: he. knew to be conſidered as the leaders and pro- 


tectors of the Proteſtants; by Who, principally, 
his bond had been ſigned; and by whom, peculiarly, 
his marriage was to be fortified. He has finalie 
e drevin us to end the work begun,” Mary herſelf 
complains, “ at fic tyme, and Id s1C FORME, @s 
« he thoct mycht beſt ſerve his turn; quhairin we 
cannot diſſembill yat he hes uſit us utherwavis you 
ce we wald have wilſit, or zith have deſerved at his 
« hand; having mair reſpect to centent yarne by 
ce guhais conſent, grantit to him befoirband, be ihinks 
« he hes obtenit his purpois; yan regarding cure con- 
tentaticn, or zit weying qubat wes convenient fer 
us, yat hes bene norifled in oure awin religion, 
<« an nevir intends to leif the ſamyn for him or ony 
« man upon carth.” So much did ſhe, who knew 
beſt, attribute the execution of the bond to the 
patrons of the Proteſtant party in the kingdom! 
So very deſirous, alſo, was he to gratify them, as to 
gratify them in the very moments of his marriage 
wich the Queen, and even to gratify them by put- 
ting a violence upon the Queen's prejudices, and 
by applying a torture to the Queen's conſcience! 
And ſo greatly funk was the Queen from all the 
happy digaity of her former days, by the infamous 
brutality of this Proteſtant wretch, and by the in- 
famous confederacy of all the Proteſtant wretches 
with him, as to be obliged to ſuppreſs her feelings, 
to ſubdue her prejudices of education, and to trample 
upon her principles of religion, at the cloſe of 
all ! | | 

When the marriage had been celebrated, Both- 
well grew indignant to think force had been ne- 
ceſſary to ſuperinduce her compliance with his 
wiſhes: he therefore roſe upon her with an ele- 
vation of brutality very natural to ſuch a ſoul, after 
ſuch a marriage with a Queen. He behaved with 
an air of diſdainful infolence to her: he even de- 
ſcended to the rudeneſs of abuſive language towards 
her. Her fine feelings were dreadfully hurt: ſome 
remaining ſpirit of her former dignity ſtruggled 
with the ſenſe of her preſent humiliation, in her 
boſom. A violent conflict took place: and, in one 
of theſe paroxyſms of perturbation, ſhe was ſo over- 
borne by an unprecedented accumulation of inſults, 
that openly, and in the preſence of {ome of her 
molt reſpectable attendants, ſhe haſtily called for a 
knife, with the view of putting an end to her ex- 
iſtence, which had now become burdenſome to her; 
and, when ſhe was precluded from this mode of 
ſuicide, ſhe vowed to practiſe ſome other. 

This ſubſequent conduct of Bothwel muſt have 
compleated in Mary that well-founded diſguſt which 
his preceding behaviour had excited: nor was it 


cc 


cc 


leſs impolitic than brutal; ſince the only mode he 


poſſeſſed of extending his own authority was 

ſecuring the favour, if not the affection, of the 
Queen; it being ſtipulated by the marriage - contract 
that he ſhould conclude no public buſineſs, and 
confer and beſtow no gift, privilege, nor place, 
without her concurrence, Inſtead, however, of 


purſuing ſuch meaſures as were equally conſiſtent 


with gratitude and policy, he continued to obſerve 


| ſuch a line of conduct as could not fail to increaſe 


averſion, 
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averſion, and promote diſguſt. His jealous fears 
and miſtaken precautions induced him to ſeek the 
cuſtody of the young Prince with an earneſt anxiety, 
and a ſufpicious precipitation. He employed en- 
treaties and menaces to engage the Farl of Marre 
to ſurrender to him this precious charge. As 1t 
was known, however, that the Queen repoſed an 
entire confidence 1n the integrity of this nobleman, 
to whom ſhe had entruſted her ſon, and as no ſoli- 
citations were made to him on her part, he did not 
underſtand by what title the Prince 'was demanded 
from him. He was anſwerable to the Queen and 
to the Eſtates for his- conduct; and it was his firm 
reſolution to maintain his loyalty and honour. The 
times were full of ſuſpicions. It was thought that 


the murderer of the father meant to ſtain his hands 


with the blood of the ſon: he had compleatly for- 
feited that reſpect and eſteem which he formerly 
enjoyed; the moſt enormous crimes were connected 
with the infamy of his character; and men of every 
condition now concurred to think of him with exe- 
cration and horror. 


The Earl of Murray, after he had viſited the 


Engliſh Court, and projected with Elizabeth his 


future plan of operations, proceeded to France; 
where he diſſeminated all the reports againſt the 
Queen which were injurious to her reputation; and 
where, without being expoſed to ſuſpicion, he was 
able to maintain a cloſe correſpondence with his 
friends, Morton and Lidington, and to inſpirit their 
machinations. His aſlociates, true to his ambition 
and their own, had promoted all the ſchemes of 
Bothwel upon the Queen with a power and in- 
fluence which had enſured their ſucceſs, In con- 
federacy with the Earl of Murray himſelf, they had 
conſpired with him to murder the King: aſſiſted 
with the weight of the Earl of Murray, they had 
managed his trial, and operated the verdict which 
acquitted him. By the ſame acts, and with the 
ſame views, they had joined with him to procure 
the bond of the nobles; recommending him to the 
Queen as a huſband; aſſerting his integrity and 
innocence; recounting his noble qualities; expreſ- 
ſing an unalterable reſolution to ſupport the mar- 
riage againſt every oppoſer and adverſary; and 
recording a wiſh, that a defection from it's objects 


and purpoſes ſhould be branded with everlaſting in- 


famy, and held out as a moſt faithleſs and perjured 
treachery. When the end, however, was accom- 
pliſhed for which they had been ſo zealous, and 
when the marriage of the Queen was actually cele- 
brated, they laid aſide the ſmiling and deluſive 
vigour of friendſhip, and were 1n haſte to entitle 
themſelves to the ignominy which they had invited 
to fall upon them. The murder of the King, the 
guilt of Bothwel, his acquittal, his divorce, and his 
marriage, became the topics of their complaints 
and declamation. Upon the foundation of this 
hated marriage they even ventured privately to infer 
the privity of the Queen to all his iniquitous tran- 
factions; and this ſtep was thus artfully turned into 
a ſtrong confirmation of all the former ſuſpicions 
to her ſhame which had been circulated with fo 
much malicious induſtry, The ſtabbing outrage 


| 


| 


of their imputations and devices excited againſt her, 
both at home and abroad, the moſt indignant and 
humiliating odium. Amidſt the ruins of her fame 
they thought to bury for ever her tranquillity and 


peace; and, in the convulſions they had meditated, 


they already were anticipating the downfall of Both- 
wel, and ſnatching at the diadem which tottered on 
her brows. 

But, while this cabal were proſecuting their infa- 
mous projects, ſeveral noblemen of high rank were 
eager to vindicate the national integrity and honour. 
The Earl of Athol, upon the King's murder, had 
retired from court; and was waiting for a proper 
ſeaſon to take revenge upon the regicides. The Earl 
of Marre, uneaſy under the charge of the young 
Prince, was ſolicitous to acquire ſufficient ſtrength ta 
protect him from injury. By private conference and 
debate an aſſociation was inſenſibly formed to puniſh 
the murderers of the King, and to protect the per- 
ſon of the Prince. Morton and Lidington, as night 
be ſuppoſed, ſtood forward on this occaſion, and 
were loud in their clamours for puniſhment and 
revenge. A convention accordingly was appointed 
at Stirling, for the purpoſe of conſulting upon the 
meaſures which it was moſt expedient to purſue, 
and of effecting the removal of Bothwel from that 
elevated ſtation to which they themſelves had been 
the means of raiſing him. After mutually invi- 
gorating and pledging their ſincerity, they agreed 
to take an early opportunity to appear in the field; 
and, when they ſeparated, it was to collect their 
retainers, and to inſpirit their paſſions. Such was 
the commencement of that conſpiracy which all the 
projects of Murray had tended to promote. 

Bothwel, ſenſible of his danger, endeavoured ta 
avert it by exertions of vigour. By his advice, 
two proclamations were iſſued in the Queen's name, 
under pretence of ſuppreſſing inſurrections and de- 
predations on the borders. By the former, ſhe 
called together in arms, upon an early day, the 
Earls, Barons, and Freeholders, of the diſtricts of 
Forfar and Perth, Strathern and Monteith, Clack- 
mannan, Kinroſs, and Fife. By the latter, ſhe 
charged the greater and leſſer baronage, with all 
the inferior proprietors of the ſhires of Linlithgow 
and Edinburgh, and of the conſtabulary of Had- 
dington and Berwick, to prepare immediately for 
war, and to keep themſelves in readineſs to march 
upon her order. Theſe military preparations only 
tended to increaſe the activity of the rebels, and to 
augment the public diſquietudes and diſcontents, 
which they were ſtudious to inflame to the utmoſt. 
Nor, under ſuch leaders as Morton and Lidington, 
could their malicious endeavours fail to ſucceed: 
every rumour which rancour could ſuggeſt, or in- 
tereſt inſpire, was induſtriouſſy circulated againſt 
the unfortunate Queen. It was ſaid, that ſhe meant 
to overturn the conſtitution, and ſubvert the law; 
that ſhe had been careleſs of the health of her ſon, 
and was altogether indifferent about his preſerva- 


tion; that ſhe had ſeparated herſelf from the coun- 


cils and aſſiſtance of her nobles; and that ſhe 
wiſhed to make her caprice or diſcretion the only 
rule of government, Juſtly incenſed at theſe out- 
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rageous calumnies, and alarmed at the hazardous 


ſtate of her affairs, ſhe publiſhed a new proclama- 
tion, in which ſhe refuted theſe lying accuſations; 
and in which ſhe took an opportunity to expreſs, 
in a very forcible manner, not only her firm attach- 
ment to her people and the laws, but the fond af- 
fection which ſhe bore to the Prince, whom ſhe 
conſidered as the chief joy of her life, and without 
whom all her days would be comportleſs. 

Theſe declarations, however, were treated with 


ſcorn by the rebels, whoſe activity had enabled them 


to take the field with expedition. They were ad- 
vancing to the capital. The royal army was not 
yet aſſembled; and the Queen and Bothwel ſu- 
ſpeed that the Caſtle of Edinburgh would ſſiut 
it's gates upon them. Sir James Balfour, though 
a creature of Bothwel's, was equally deſtitute of 
loyalty and gratitude. Mary, therefore, when ſhe 


left her palace of Holyrood Houle, was conducted 


to Borthwick Caſtle, The rebel Lords, apprized 
of her flight, took the road to this fortreſs with two 
thouſand horſe. The Lord Hume, by a rapid 
march, preſented himſelf before it with the diviſion 
under his command; but, being unable to guard 
all it's avenues, the Queen and Bothwel effected 
their eſcape to Dunbar, where the ſtrength of the 
fortifications gave them full ſecurity againſt a ſur- 
prize. 

Upon this ſecond diſappointment, the rebels re- 
ſolved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their 
ſtrength by new partizans. The Farl of Huntly 
and the Lord Boyd—ſtaunch loyaliſts - were there 
at the time; with the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
the Biſhop of Roſs, and the Abbot of Kilwinning. 
They endeavoured to animate the inhabitants to 
defend the town and the cauſe of their Sovereign; 
but the tide of popularity was favourable to the 
rebels: the magiſtrates ordered the gates of the city 
to be ſhut, but no farther reſiſtance was made. The 
Lords, forcing St. Mary's Port, found an eaſy ad- 
mittance, and took poſſeſſion of the capital: while 
the Earl of Huntly, with his friends, fled to the 
Caſtle; where Balfour agreed to protect them, al- 
though he was now concluding a treaty with the in- 
ſurgents. 

The rebel Lords now formed themſelves into a 


council, and circulated a proclamation; in which 


they declared, that the Queen, being detained in 
captivity, was neither able to govern the realm, nor 
to command a proper trial to be taken of the King's 
murder. In an emergency ſo preſſing, they ob- 
ſerved, they had not deſpaired of their country; 
but were determined to deliver the Queen from 
bondage, to protect the perſon of the Prince, to re- 
venge the murder of the King, and to vindicate 
the nation from the infamy it had hitherto ſuffered 
through the impunity of the regicides. They there- 
fore commanded, in general, all the ſubjects of Scot- 
land whatſoever, and the burgeſſes and inhabitants 
of Edinburgh in particular, to take a part with 
them, and to join in the advancement of purpoſes 
ſo beneficial and falutary. The day after they had 
publiſhed this authoritative proclamation, they iſſued 


another, in terms ſtill ſtronger and more reſolute; 
Vol. II. 


| 


they definitively expreſſed their perſuaſion of Both- 
wel's guilt in the rape of the Queen, and in his 
perpetration of the King's murder, in order to ac- 
compliſh his marriage. They inculcated it as their 
firm opinion, that Bothwel was now inſtigated by a 
defign to murder the young Prince, and that he was 
collecting troops with this view. Addreſſing them- 
ſelves, therefore, to all the ſubjects of the realm, 
whether they reſided in counties or in boroughs, 


they invited them to come forward to their ſtandard; 


and defired them to remember, that all perſons who 
ſhould preſume to diſobey them ſhould be treated 
as enemies and trailers. | 
Thus a#ive had theſe degenerate nobles the 
ſuddenly become! They could witneſs, with a calm: 
| indifference, the murder of their Sovereign; pro- 
tect his aſſaſſins from puniſhment; behold their 
Queen carried off by violence, raviſhed, impriſoned, 
and conſtrained to veil the inſult ſhe had ſuſtained 
by a hated marriage, which doomed her to perpetual 
wretchedneſs: they could behold all this with a 
torpid paſſiveneſs of ſoul; yet, at the ſtrong call of 
rebellion, they could ſuddenly awake from their 
lethargy ; reproach her with the misfortunes which 
themſelves had contributed to inflict; and mali- 


_ ciouſly endeavour, by the moſt inveterate perſecu- 


tion, and the molt perfidious treachery, to depriye 
her of her dignity, her liberty, and even. her life! 
But all their tranſactions diſplayed, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, the dark ſpirit of their izvi/ble leader, Murs 
ray; who, though abſent from the kingdom, had 
aſſociates with minds congenial to his own—on 
whoſe fidelity he could rely to direct thoſe infernal 
machinations which inflict an indelible ſtigma. on 
the nation ! 
' Bothwel, in the mean time, had not remained 
in a ſtate of inaCtivity; and the proclamations of the 
Queen had brought many of her vaſſals to her aſſiſt- 
ance. Four thouſand combarants ranged themſelves 
on either ſide. This force might augment. as ſhe 
approached the capital; and Bothwel was impatient 
to put his fortunes to the iſſue of a battle, He left 
the ſtrong Caſtle of Dunbar, where the nobles were 
not prepared to aſſail him, and where he might have 
remained in ſafety till they diſperſed - themſelves; 
for they had not derived that ſucceſs from their 
proclamations which they had expected: their pro- 
viſions and ſtores were ſcarce; and the zeal of the 
common people, unſupported by proſperity, would 
ſoon have abated. This imprudent precipitation 
ſerved them in a molt effectual manner. | 
When the Queen had reached Gladſmoor, ſhe 
ordered a manifeſto to be read to her army, and to 
be circulated among her ſubjects. By this paper 
ſhe replied to the proclamations of the rebEls, and 
charged them with treachery and rebellion; She 
treated their reaſons of hoſtility as mere 'pretences, 
as inventions which could not bear the teſt of ex- 
amination. As to the King's murder, ſhe proteſted 
that ſne herſelf was fully determined to revenge itz 
if ſhe could be ſo fortunate as to diſcover it's per- 
petrators. With regard to the bondage from which 
they were now ſo deſirous to relieve her, ſhe. ob- 
ſerved, that her marriage had been celebrated in a 
2 bo :* public 
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public manner; and the nobles could hardly have 
forgotten the bond they had ſubſcribed, not only te- 
commending Bothwel to be her huſband, but beg- 
ging they might be conſidered as perjured traitors, 
if they ceaſed to ſupport him even at the expence 
of their honour and their lives. As to the accuſa- 
tion which they now renewed againſt this nobleman, 
they ought to remember, that they had ratified in 
Parliament the verdi& of that jury of which many 
of them were members. He had, moreover, ſhewn 
the utmolt ſolicitude to eſtabliſh his innocence : he 
had invited a ſcrutiny into his guilt; the juſtice of 
his country had abſolved him; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel againſt any perſon whatſoever 
who was equal to him in rank, and of an honeſt re- 
putation. The nobles, ſhe ſaid, to give a ſpecious 
appearance to their treaſon, pretended that Bothwel 
had ſchemed the deſtruction of the Prince, and that 
they were in arms to protect him: the Prince, how- 


they made of him was that of a ſcreen to their per- 
fidiouſneſs; and the real purpoſes with which they 
were animated were the overthrow of her greatneſs, 
the ruin of her poſterity, and the uſurpation of the 
royal authority. She therefore entreated the aid 
of her faithful ſubjects; and, as the prize of their 
valorous ſervice, ſhe held out to them the eſtates 
and poſſeſſions of the rebels. | 
The rebels, pleaſed with the approach of the 
Queen, put themſelves in motion. In the city of 
Edinburgh, they had gathered an addition to their 
force; and it happened that the Scottiſh officer who 
commanded the companies, which in this period the 
King of Denmark was permitted to enliſt in Scot- 
land, had been gained to aſſiſt them. He had juſt 
compleated his levies, and he turned them againſt 
the Queen. The rebels, after advancing to Muſ- 
ſelburgh, refreſhed their troops. The intelligence 
was brought that the Queen was upon her march. 
The two armies were nearly equal in numbers; but 
the preference, in point of courage and diſcipline, 
belonged deciſively to the inſurgents. The Queen 
poſted herſelf on the top of Carberry Hill. The 
rebels, taking a circuit to humour the ground, 
. ſeemed to be retreating to Dalkeith; but, wheeling 
4 about, they approached to give her battle. They 
were ranged in two diviſions: the one was com- 
manded by the Earl of Morton, and the Lord 


4 Athol, Marre, and Glencairn ; with the Lords 
| Lindſay, Ruthven, Semple, and Sanquhar. Both- 
. wel was the leader of the royal forces; and there 
ſerved under him the Lords Seton, Yeſter, and 
Borthwick. 

Du Croc, the French Ambaſſador, who was near 
the perſon of the Queen, ſeeing the dreadful criſis 
to which her affairs were now brought, haſtened to 
interpoſe his good offices, and to attempt an accom- 
modation. He aſſured the rebels of the peaceful 
inclinations of the Queen; and that the generoſity 
of her nature diſpoſed her not only to forgive their 
preſent inſurrection, but to forget all their former 
tranſgreſſions. The Earl of Morton informed him, 
that they had not armed themſelves againſt the 


ever, was actually in their own cuſtody. The uſe 


3 Hume; the other was directed by the Earls of 
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Queen, but againſt the murderer of the late King; 
and that, if ſhe would ſurrender him vp to them, 
or command him to leave her, they would conſent 
to return to their duty. The Earl of Glencairn 
deſired him to obſerve, that the extremity to which 
they had proceeded might have inſtructed him that 
they meant not to aſk pardon for any offences they 
had committed, but that they were reſolved to take 
cognizance of injuries which had provoked their 
diſpleaſure. From this haughty language Du Croc 
conceived that all negotiation was fruitieſs; and he 
withdrew from the field, in expectation that the 
ſword would immediately give it's law, and deter- 
mine every difference. 

Mary was full of perturbation and diſtreſs : the 
ſtate into which ſhe had been brought by a man, 
the whole tenour of whoſe conduct, from his firſt 
violation of reſpe& towards her to the preſent mo- 
ment, could not fail to inſpire her with diſguſt and 
abhorrence, engaged her moſt ſerious reflections. 
Upon his account ſhe was now encompaſſed with 
dangers, which all the intrigues of Murray and his 
abandoned faftion would otherwife have been in- 
adequate to produce. Her crown was in hazard. 
Deeply agitated, ſhe rode through the ranks of her 
army, and found her ſoldiers diſpirited. Whatever 
reſpect they might entertain for her, they had none 
for her huſband. She was ſenſible of what paſſed 
in their minds. His own retainers and dependents 
only were willing to fight for him, He endeavoured 
to awaken the royal army to valour, by throwing 
down the gauntlet of defiance againſt any of his 
adverſaries who ſhould dare to encounter him. His 
challenge was inſtantly accepted by Kircaldy of 
Grange, and by Murray of Tullibardine. He ob- 
jected, that they were not Peers. The Lord Lindſay 
then diſcovered the greateſt impatience to engage 


him; and his offer was accepted: but the Queen 


interpofing, her prerogative prohibited the combat. 
All the pride and hopes of Bothwel now funk within 
him: his ſoldiers, in ſmall parties, were ſecretly 
abandoning their ſtandards. It was equally perilous 
to the Queen to fight or to fly. Both inclination 
and prudence diCtated the expediency of a capitu- 
lation. With this view ſhe deſired a conference 
with Kircaldy of Grange, deeming him the moſt 
moderate of the rebels, who remonſtrated with her 
on the guilt and the wickedneſs of Bothwel; and, 
at the ſame time, urged her to command him in- 
ſtantly to leave her. She anſwered, that ſuch was 
her intention; and that ſhe would immediately diſ- 
miſs him, upon condition that the Lords would 
acknowledge their allegiance, and continue 1n 1t. 
Kircaldy paſſed to the nobles, who authorized him 
to aſſure her, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that they 
would honour, ferve, and obey her, as their Princeſs 
and Sovereign. He communicated this intelligence 
to her. She then told Bothwel, that ſhe was re- 
ſolved neither to ſhed the blood of her ſubjects, nor 
to hazard her own life, in defence of him; ſhe 
therefore adviſed him to provide for his ſafety by 
flight: and even Kircaldy himſelf admoniſhed him 
not to negle& this opportunity of effecting his 
eſcape. Overwhelmed with ſhame, diſappointment, 

terror, 
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terror, remorſe, and deſpair, this miſerable victim 
of ambition and guilt turned his eyes to her for the 
laſt time. To Kircaldy of Grange ſhe ſtretched 
out her hand: he kiſſed it; and, taking the bridle 
of her horſe, conducted her towards the rebels. The 
nobles approaching her with becoming reverence, 
ſhe faid to them“ I am come, my Lords, to ex- 
« preſs my reſpect, and to conclude our agreement. 
J am ready to be inſtructed by the wiſdom of 


« your counſels; and I am confident that you will 


<« treat me as your Sovereign.” The Earl of Mor- 
ton, in the name of the confederacy, ratified their 
promiles; and addreſſed her in theſe words Ma- 
« dam, you are here among us in your proper place; 
« and we will pay to you as much honour, ſervice, 
ce and obedience, as ever in any former period was 
« offcied by the nobility to the Princes your pre- 
« deceſſors.“ 

This treacherous gleam of ſunſhine was, how- 
ever, ſoon overcaſt. She had not remained many 
hours in the camp, till the common ſoldiers, inſti- 
gated by her enemies, preſumed to inſult her with 
the moſt unſeemly reproaches: they exclaimed in- 
dignantly againſt her as the murderer of her huſ- 
band; they reviled her as a lewd adultereſs in the 
moſt open manner, and in a langvage the moſt 
coarſe and the moſt opprobrious. Her perfidious 
nobles, with a baſeneſs of ſoul peculiar to them- 
ſelves, betrayed a daring contempt of every prin- 
ciple of honour and humanity. She had changed one 
ſcene of miſery for another that was more deſtitute 
of hope, and more pregnant with diltreſs. 'Not an 
eye was ſeen to weep for her misfortunes; not a 
heart to compaſſionate her anguiſh. The rebels 


ſurrounded her with guards, and conducted her to 


her capital. She was carried along it's ſtreets, and 
ſhewn to her people in captivity and in ſadneſs: ſhe 
cried out to them to commiſerate and protect her; 
but they with-held their pity, and afforded her no 
protection. Even new inſults were offered to her. 


The loweſt of the populace, whom the declamations 


of the Clergy had driven into rage and madneſs, 


vied with the ſoldiery in the licentious outrage of 


investive and execration. She beſought Lidington 
to ſolicit che chiefs of the rebels to repreſs the in- 
ſupportable atrocity of her treatment; ſhe conjured 
him to let them know that ſhe would ſubmit herſelf 
implicitly to the determination of the Parliament: 
but her entreaties and her ſufferings made not the 
ſmalleſt impreſſion on their ſavage minds; they con- 
tinued the brutal cruelty of their demeanor. She 
implored, as the laſt requeſt ſhe would prefer to 
them, that they would lead her to her palace. Even 
this conſolation was refuſed to her: they wiſhed to 
accuſtom her ſubjects to behold her in diſgrace, and 
to teach them to take a triumph in her miſeries. In 

one of the moſt mortifying and afflicting hours ſhe 
had ever experienced, oppreſſed with fatigue, and 
disfigured with duſt and ſorrow, they ſhut her up 
in the houſe of the Lord Provoſt; leaving her to 
revolve in her anxious and agitated mind the indig- 
nities ſhe had already endured, and to ſuffer in' anti- 
cipation the calamities they es yet inflict upon 


her. 


Though Mary was thus reduced to an unpre- 
cedented ſtate of humiliation, the malice of Morton 
and his adherents was ſtill far from being grarified. 
In the morning, when the Queen looked from the 
window of the apartment to which ſhe had been 
confined, ſhe perceived a white banner, fixed by 
theſe ruffians in ſuch a ſituation as to command her 
attention. There was delineated upon it the body 
of the late King, ſtretched at the foot of a tree, 
and the Prince upon his knees before it, with a 

label from his mouth, containing this prayer 
Judge, and revenge my cauſe, O Lord!” This 
abominable banner revived all the bitterneſs of her 
afflictions. The curiofity of the people naturally 
drew. them to a ſcene ſo novel and ſo affecting. She 
exclaimed againſt the treachery of her nobles; and 
ſhe begged the ſpectators to relieve her from their 
tyranny. The eventful ſtory of the preceding day 
had thrown her capital into a ferment. The upper 
claſs of citizens crouded to behold. the degraded 
| majeſty. of their Sovereign. Her humiliation, ſo 
oppoſite to the grandeur from which ſhe had fallen, 
moved them with compaſſion and ſympathy: they 
heard her tale, and were filled with indignation, 
Her lamentations, her diſorder, her beauty, all ſti- 
mulated their ardour for her deliverance. It was 
announced to the nobles that the tide of popula” 
favour had turned towards the Queen. Alarmed 
at the intelligence, they haſtened to appear before 
her; and to aſſure her, with hypocritical ſmiles and 
perfidious courteſy, that they were willing immedi- 
ately. to conduct her to her palace, and to reinſtate 
her in her royalty. Impoſing upon her credulous 
nature, and that endleſs diſplay of humanity which 
no inſult could diminiſh nor injury remove, and 
which characterized her even in the moſt melan- 
choly ſituations of her life, they prevailed with her 
to inform. the people that ſhe was fatisfied, and that 
ſhe wiſhed them to diſperſe themſelves. They ac- 
cordingly ſeparated, in obedience to her deſire; and 
the nobles now conveyed her to Holyrood Houſe. 
Bur nothing could be. farther from their intentions 
than her re-eſtabliſhment in liberty and grandeur. 
They held a council, in which they deliberated con- 
cerning the manner in which they ought to diſpoſe 
of her. It was reſolved, that ſhe ſhould be con- 
fined during her life in the Caſtle of Lochlevin—the 
| very fortreſs which Murray himſelf had deſtined for 
her priſon, at the time of that conſpiracy againſt her 
perſon which we have formerly noticed under the 
appellation of the Raid of Baith. So true were 
theſe inferior miniſters in iniquity to the directions 
of that leading fend, who ſecretly influenced; all 
their nefarious - machinations! The order. for her 
commitment was ſubſcribed by a band of traitors, 
whoſe names ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity as 
objects of execration—By the Earls of Morton, 
\ Athole, Marre, and Glencairn ; by the Lords Ruth- 
ven, Hume, Lindſay, and Semple; and. “ diveres 
« utheris, Barons and Gentlemen, according to 
Anderſon; and Crawford's Memoirs fay, that &/l 
« the aſſociates ſigned it. From this lift we muſt 
conclude, that the patriotic: aſſertions of Athol and 


| Marre—that they were only influenced in the a 


ſumption 
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ſumption of arms by an earneſt deſire to revenge 
the murder of the King, and ſecure the ſafety of 
the Prince—were mere pretexts for enabling them- 
ſelves to facilitate the execution of rhoſe rebellious 
plans which they had deicended to countenance and 
protect | | 
A reſolution ſo ſudden, fo perfidious, and ſo tyran- 
nical, filled Mary with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and 
drew from her the molt bitter complaints and ex- 
clamations. Kircaldy of Grange, perceiving with 
ſurprize the lengths to which the rebels had pro- 
cceded, and having tome remains of honour till 
about him, felt them alarmed at the part he had 
acted at their deſire, Ie expoſtulated with them, 
therefore, upon their breach of truſt, and cenſured 
the extreme rigour of the Queen's treatment. They 
counſelled him to rely upon the #egrizy of their 
motives, ſpoke of her paſſion for Bothwel as moſt 
vehement, and inſiſted on the danger of entruſting 


her with power. He was not, however, convinced 


by their ſpeeches; and perſiſted in earneſtly recom- 
mending lenient and moderate meaſures. Diſcreet 
admonitions, he ſaid, could not fail of impreſſing 
her with a full ſenſe of the hazards and inconve- 
niences of an improper paſſion, which a little time 
would totally eradicate, They aſſured him, that 
when it appeared that ſhe deteſted Bothwel, and 
had utterly abandoned his intereſts, they would 
think of kindneſs and moderation. But this, they 
urged, could hardly be expected; for they had re- 
cently intercepted a /etter from her to this noble- 
man, in which ſhe expreſſed, in the moſt glowing 


terms, the warmth of her love, and her fixed pur- 


pole never to forſake him. 

This letter, as the firſt of the rebel forgeries in 
the epiſtolary way, and as the harbinger of thoſe 
which they afterwards forged and exhibited with 
ſuch ſucceſs, is worthy particular notice. It was 
pretended to be written on the fifteenth of June 1 567, 
the very evening of the day on which Mary had 
voluntarily deſerted Bothwel, and gone over to the 
rebels, who ſaid it had been betrayed to them as it 
was going to him. But they ventured not to pro- 
duce, or even ſpecify, the perſon by whom it was 
betrayed: they did not even mention the hour, or 
point out the place, at which it was brought to them. 
It was deſigned, however, to impoſe on a chief who 
had not ſagacity enough to enquire after theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and who had no idea of their diabolical 
reach of wickedneſs. He read 1t;- and, thinking 
it genuine, forbore his remonſtrances, and gave up 
the Queen, This letter has been juſtly termed the 
PROTOTYPE to all the letters from Mary to Both- 
wel, and the ſucceſs of it conſidered as an encou- 
ragement to the rebels to make their grand attempt 
afterwards: yet, what is very remarkable, the pre- 
ſent letter was ſo badly fabricated—being the cre- 
ation of a moment, calculated only for an unthink- 
ing warrior, and a firſt effort in this ſerious and 
ſuperior kind of forgery — that Lidington and 
Morton were aſhamed to produce it | afterwards. 
Though it ought to have appeared in the very 
front of all the letters to Bothwel, and though it 
was peculiarly wanted there to ſhade that horrible 


perfidy which it was created to cover; yet it never 
appeared again. Before the Engliſh Ambaſſador, 
before the Scottiſh Council, before the Scottiſh Par- 
lament, and before the Engliſh Commiſſioners at 
York and at Weſtminſter, when ſo many ſlander 
were uttered, and ſo many letters produced, 7þjs 


letter of calumny was always kept back: and, from 


the moment it was ſhewn to Kircaldy, even down 
to the preſent time, it has never been once ſeen or 
heard of. This is certainly a full confeſſion of it's 
ſpuriouſneſs: it is the fulleſt that could be given by 


ſuch men concerning ſuch a writing; and the rebels 
ſtand ſelf- convicted of this leading and initial for- 


gery, Even Hume and Robertſon, their grand 


advocates, have been reduced to the neceſſity of 
giving up this letter, though not with that good 
grace and candour which might have bcen expected 
from men emoarked in the glorious cauſe of truth; 
the firſt confining himſelf to a confeſſion that it's 
« reality appears ſometohat diſputadle;” and the latter 
imputing it, not to the wickedneſs of the rebels, but 
to ſome iſtate in their hiſtorian, Melvil. 

The Queen, in the mean time, ſent a meſſage to 


| Kircaldy, complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, 


and reminding him that they had violated their en- 
gagements. He inſtantly addreſſed an anſwer to 
it, recounting the reproaches he had made to them, 
ſtating his advice, deſcribing the furprize with which 
he had read her intercepted letter, and conjuring 
her to renounce and forget a moſt wicked and fla- 
gitious man; and, by this victory over herſelf, to 
regain the love and reſpect of her ſubjects. The 
device of a letter from her to Bothwel, and that at 
a time, too, when ſhe was detained in cloſe captivity, 
compleated the amazement of the Queen. So un- 
principled a contempt of every thing that is moſt 
ſacred, fo barbarous a perſeverance in perfidiouſneſs 
and injuſtice, extinguiſhed every ſentiment of hope 
in her boſom : ſhe conceiyed that ſhe was doomed 
to inevitable deſtruction, and ſunk under a pang of 
unutterable anguiſh. 

The Lords Ruthven and Lindſay arrived in this 
paroxyſm of her diſtreſs, to inform her that they 
were commanded to put ia execution the order for 
her commitment. Theſe brutal ruffians, adding 
inſult to injury, charged her women to take from 
her all her ornaments and her royal attire. She 
was Cloathed in a mean dreſs; and in this diſguiſe 
they conveyed her with precipitation to the priſon 
appointed for her. The Lords Szrox, YrsTER, 
and BokTawick, actuated by a ſpirit of loyalty 
which renders their names reſpectable, endeavoured 
to reſcue her; but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas, the Governor 
of the Caſtle of Lochlevin, whom they enjoined to 
detain her in cloſe cuftody. In this caſtle, which 
was ſituated in the middle of a lake, Mary could 
not eaſily contrive to carry on a correſpondence with 
her friends. Douglas, the Governor, was nearly 
related to the Earl of Morton, and had married 
the mother of the Earl of Murray; a woman of an 
imperious temper, who had been the concubine of 
James the Fifth, but who pretended to have been 
his Queen, and that her ſon was the true heir of the 
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ing, that here ſhe would not only experience the 
common ſeverities and languors of a priſon, but that 
to the bitterneſs of confinement would be added the 
poignancy of inſult, and the mortification of ſtudied 
neglect. 


Sovereign, they entered into a bond of concurrence 
or confederacy. By this deed they bound and 
cemented themſelves into a body for the ſtrenuous 
proſecution of the quarrel; and it detailed the pur- 
poſes which they were to forward and purſue. They 
propoſed to puniſh the murderers of the King; to 
examine into the rape of the Queen; to preſerve 
her from the bondage of Bothwel; to protect the 
perſon of the Prince; and to reſtore juſtice to the 
realm. Specious pretexts, advanced to conceal 
the moſt diabolical deſigns! The ſanction of a moſt 
folemn oath confirmed their reliance upon one an- 
other; and, in promoting their meaſures, they en- 
gaged to expoſe and employ their lives, kindred, 
and fortunes. 

The policy of Morton and Lidington, whoſe 
ſuperior talents had given them an aſcendant in the 
rebel councils, produced this deed of concurrence. 
Jt was a tie by which they might keep them toge- 
ther; it was a foundation upon which they might 
call forth their ſtrength and ſtimulate their zeal. 
But, while they were affecting patriotiſm and ho- 
nourable principles, they were exerciſing a conduct 


the real and impelling ſprings of their activity. 
While they were crying out for the deliverance of 
the Queen from the tyranny of Bothwel, they were 
forcing her to ſubmit to the vileſt indignities, and 
taking meaſures to detain her in perpetual captivity : 
they were inculcating the love of their country; and 
they were violating it's laws, and overturning it's 
government. They held out Bothwel as the ſource 
of all the miſchiefs which had occaſioned the con- 
federacy of the nobles; and, amidſt their anxiety 


bring him to a trial and condemnation. Their fear 
was not the reſult of the power of Bothwel; for his 
conſequence was utterly annihilated. They dreaded 


him ſhould be fully revealed: they trembled with 
the recollection of his crimes and their own; and 
they were ſenſible that his death upon the ſcaffold 
might alſo lead them to the ſame ignominious exit. 
Upon his part, he could not but conjecture their 
guilty terrors; and his behaviour and their own, 
from the capitulation of Carberry Hill till he finally 
abandoned Scotland, afford a mutual explanation 
of each other. When he put the ſpur to his horſe, 
and left the Queen with Kircaldy of Grange, it was 
eaſy for the rebel Lords to have ordered a party of 
troops to purſue him; but no order of this kind 
was given: he proceeded, without diſturbance, to 


Vor. II. 


Upon the ſame day on which the rebel Lords 
ſublcribed the order for the impriſonment of their 


totally repugnant to them; and, through all their 
diſſimulation and diſguiſes, they uniformly betray 


to operate his deſtruction, they were yet afraid to 


that the ſcenes of villainy that they had acted with 


the Caſtle of Dunbar, and took up his reſidence in 
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Scottiſh monarchy. The fidelity of ſuch keepers 
could not well be ſhaken; and the Earl of Morton 
and his adherents found a malignant joy in reflect- 


it. They had a formidable army, and yet they 
marched not to lay ſiege to this fortreſs. He con- 
tinued in it during /wo and twenty days—as appears 
from the teſtimony of the rebels themſelves, ex- 
hibited by Whitaker—waiting their motions with 
an anxious uncertainty. During all this time he 
was allowed to be at peace. The impriſonment of 
the Queen, their bond of concurrence, their uſurpa- 
tion of the royal authority, and their reſolution to 
proſecute the regicides, were all violent blows againſt 
him; but they did not induce him to take to flight, 
Upon the eleventh day after the capitulation of Car- 
berry Hill—that is, on the twenty-fixth of June 
they held a convention; and, calling themſelves _ 
Lords of the Secret Council, ordained letters to be 
directed in the Queen's name to heralds and meſ— 
ſengers at arms, to charge the keeper of the Caſtle 
of Dunbar to ſurrender it to their mandate, becauſe 
he had admitted into it the Earl of Bothwel. They, 
at the ſame time, iſſued a proclamation for appre- 
hending him as the murderer of the King; offering 
a reward of a thouſand crowns to the perſon who 
ſhould bring him to Edinburgh; and prohibiting 
the ſubjects of Scotland from ſupplying him with 
aid or ſupport of any kind. As they knew that the 
keeper of the Caſtle of Dunbar was his dependent, 
and that it required a military ſtrength to take him 
from this fortreſs, theſe precautions are to be con- 
ſidered as invitations to him to make his eſcape 
from juſtice. He did not, however, ſet out before 
the eighth of July; when, as he was Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland, he put to ſea with ſome 
ſhips. | 

Theſe proceedings of the rebels fully authenticate 
Mary's account of their tranſactions and her own 
conduct on this occaſion, as delivered through her 
Commiſſaries in anſwer to Murray's deteſtable maſs 
of calumnies. That account is as follows 

« Thay,” ſhe ſays, ſpeaking of the rebels, “ nor 
© nane of thame, either Sit the marriage nor 


© efter, cam to her Hienes, as the part of trew 


ce ſubjects ſhould haif done; knowing at that tyme, 
cc as thay affirme, the contrare,” —that Bothwel was 
concerned in murdering the King“ either pri- 
« vatelie or oppinly to find fault with the ſaid Erle 
ce concerning the murder forſaid; or yet in any 
ce wayſe ſeemit to grudge or di/allow the ſaid mar- 
ce riage, unto fic tyme thay had practizit the keipar 
« of the Caſtell of Edinburgh, and Proveſt of the 
« town, to be thair afſiftaris; and then ſecreitlie 
ce tuke armis, and upon the ſuddan, on the nyght, 
ce with thair forces environit the Caſtell of Borth- 
« wick, quhair her Majeſtie was in quiet and peaci- 
cc abill manner. So that hair firſt warning was be 
« ſownd of trumpet and thair Hebt in armis. And 
« her Grace eſchaping to Dunbar, quhairthrow 
ce thay could nocht attain to thair conſpyrit purpos, 
« [they] returnit ſuddenlie to Edinburgh ; raiſit 
« bandis of men of weir; ſet out thair proclama- 
ce tiounis, affirming the ſame to be for ber relief; 
« [and] umbeſett hir way betwixt hir Grace's 
“ Caſtellis of Dunbar and Edinburgh. And her 
« Majeſtie willing, for the tender luif her Hienes 
ce bair her ſubjects, to ſtanch all effuſioun of blude 
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* amongis thayme, did nocht prefer the impunitie of 
« the Erle of Boythwell to her awn honcr, in ſeeing 
« him convoyit away,” — an additional ſlander of 
the rebels“ as in their anſwer is contenit: for 
« thay, being on the feild in arrayit battell aganis 
© hir Majeſtie, ſend [ſent] the Laird of Grange to 
« hir Hienes, and deſyrit her Grace to caus the 
« Erle Boythwell paſs off the feildis, alleging him 
« ſuſpect of the ſaid cryme, unto the tyme the caus 
« mycht be tryit; and that her Grace wald paſs with 
« thame, and uſe the counſall of her nobilitie, and 
« thay ſould honour, ſerve, and ebey her Maje/iie as 
« hair Princes and Sovereigne, And up thair 
cc promeis for eſchewing of bludeſhed, as ſaid is, 
« her Majeſtic conſentit thairto, and paſſit with the 
ec ſaid Laird of Grange to thame; quho, at the 
« ſamyn tyme, TUIK THE ERLE BOYTHWELL BE 
© THE HAND, and BAID DEPART, PROMISING 
THAT NA MAN SHOWLD FOLOW NOR PURSEW 
HIM; and ſwa, BE THAIR AWIN CONSENT, HE 
« PAST AWAY. And gif they had bene myndit to 
cc perſew him onlie, they wald nocht haif left the 
« doing of all diligence was poſlible, quhairthrow 
ce he mycht half been tane; bot fra [from the time] 
© thay had gottin her Majeſtie's perſoun in their 
« handis, thay maid na travell nor perſuit aganis 
him, /a lang as he was in the countrey neir thame, 
« quhair he remanit ane gryte ſpace, and mycht 
« haif apprehendit him more eſilie: nor quhair 
&« [for] lang tyme, he being furth of the realme and 
«© unrecoverabill, maid ane colorit maner of ſeiking 
c him upon the ſey; as now it appeiris manifeſt, it 
„ was nocht him they ſocht, bot thair awin par- 
<« ticular profit. Quhairthrow to all men of haill 
« judgment it may appere hir Grace preferrit nocht 
ce his eſchaiping and impunitie to hir awin honour; 
“for quhatloever was left ondone in that behalfe, it 
© may maiſt juſtlie be laid to thair awin charge. 
And thairafter, at her Grace's firſt cuming to tame 
« on the feilds, the Erle of MorToun faid to hir 
« Majeſtie with gryte reverence—< Madame, hair 
is the place zour Grace ſhould be; and we will 
HONOUR, SERVE, and OBEY ZOW, AS EVER THE 
 NOBILITIE OF THIS REALME DID ANY OF ZOUR 
© PROGENITORS EF BEFOIR.” And, haifing Ra- 
© TIFYIT the promeis maid to the Laird of Grange 
„in thair names, hir Majeſtie paſſing with thame 
« to Edinburgh, being ludgit in ane ſempill burges 
© hous, (ſetting aſyde her awin pallaces and caſtellis) 
and ruidiie and rigorouſlie entreatit be thame, con- 
e trare to thair promeis, being thair Princes and 
« and Sovereigne; it was na wounder, in caſe her 
« Majeſtie had gevin thame quick and ſcharp an- 
ce ſweris (as we belief) nocht unreaſonablie. Bot 
e [ſhe] was always content, tuitching ox thing 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


« allegit be thame, 14% offer the ſame to be reformit 


ce be the tryall of the haill nobilitie and eſtatis of 
« the realme, her Grace being preſent and heard; 
and ro THAT EFFECT DIRECTIT HER SECRE- 
TARE LLETHINGTOWN, TO THATR COUNSALL that 
held her captive at that tyme; and was aLu- 
TERLIE [utterly] REFUSIT THAIROF, and maid 
Na offer to leif the realme, that her Grace mycht 
„ poſſeſſe the Erle of Boithwell, as thay allege, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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tc And thairefter her Grace was ſecretlie convoyit 
e perforce, and aganis her will, in the nycht, and 
c impriſonit within the fortalice of Lochlevin.“ 

This is a full and circumſtantial anſwer to the 
original ſlanders propagated by the adherents of 
Murray, and the emiſſaries of Elizabeth, at the 
time; and to the additional calumnies fabricated 
afterwards by the rebels, who never ventured to 
controvert the facts it contains. It ſtands, there. 
fore, an eternal nionument of their verbal lorgeries 
againſt their Sovereign. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this plain narrative of facts, 
thus eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of confutation, 
Cecil, in Cabala, ſays that Mary, on the fifteenth 
of June, © yielding herſelf to the [rebel] Lords,” 
as if ſhe had not ordered Bothwel off the field, left 
her army, and gone over to the rebels, ally de. 
« nied to grant juſtice againſt Bothwel:” when ſhe 
had done all that the inſtant before; and when one 
of the rebel chiefs, the inſtant before, had taken 
Bothwel z the hand, had bidden him depart, and 
had promiſed he ſhould not be purſued—< fo as 
e they have reſtrained her in Lochleven.” So pro- 
fligate were the Miniſters of Elizabeth in perverting 
every fact, and in propagating every calumny, to 
the prejudice of Mary ! 

Dr. Robertſon, purſuing the ſame diſhoneſt line 
of conduct, alſo cites a manuſcript account of a 


conference, in 1571, written by Caig- the friend 


and brother-miniſter of Knox; his equal, too, in 
inſolence and falſhood—in which Lethington is 
made to declare, that © on the ſame night the was 
« brought to Edinburgh, he himſelf had offered, 
cc that if ſhe would abandon Bothwel, — when ſhe 
had actually abandoned him that very day, and 
when the rebels had that very day urged him to de- 
part with a promiſe of ſecurity “ ſhe ſhould have 
« as thankful obedience as ever ſhe had; but no- 
« wile would ſhe conſent to leave Bothwel:“ when 
ſhe had already left him a few hours before! Vet 
ſuch a maſs of contradiction and nonſenſe paſles 
current, forſooth, with the impartial Dr. Robertlon, 
whoſe accommodating credulity charitably admits 
every fooliſh tale engendered by calumny, fo that 
it can but afford one pitiful argument againſt the 
ſlandered, the perſecuted Mary! 

As the rebels had held out to the people the 
puniſhment of the King's murder as the chief cauſe 
of their inſurrection, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
take ſome ſteps which might diſplay an arent 
intention, at leaſt, of diſcovering it's perpetrators. 
A ſearch, therefore, had been made for them through 
the capital, the very night on which the Queen was 
conveyed to Lochlevin. Sebaſtian, a Frenchman, 
and Captain Blackadder, were then apprehended; 
and, ſoon after, James Edmondſtone, John Black- 
adder, and Mynart Fraſer, were taken up and im- 
priſoned. The people expected full and ſatisfactory 
proofs of the guilt of Bothwel, and were difap- 
pointed. The affirmation of the nobles, that they 
were poſſeſſed of evidence that could condemn him, 
appeared to be no better than a pretence. Of ſuch 
evidence their leaders were, indeed, poſſeſſed; but 


they had not acquired it from the innocent 0 
0 
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of their preſent perſecution; and they well knew the 
production of it muſt prove fatal to themſelves. 
Sebaſtian eſcaped out of Scotland by connivance 
or addreſs: the other perſons were put to the tor- 
ture, and ſuſtained it without making any confeſſion 
which the rebels could publiſh. They were con- 
demned nowithſtanding, and executed, as being 
concerned in the murder, In their dying moments 
they proteſted their innocence. A ſanguine hope 
was entertained that Captain Blackadder would re- 
veal the whole bloody ſecret at the place of execu- 
tion; and a prodigious multitude of {pectators were 
preſent to gratify their curioſity in a matter ſo im- 
portant. His laſt ſpeech, however, contained no 
information which could lead to the detection of the 
regicides: but, while he ſolemnly declared that his 
life was unjuſtly taken from him, he averred it as his 
belief, that the Earls of Murray and Morton were 
the contrivers of the King's murder. 

The rebel Lords, known now by the appellation 
of Lords of the Secret Council, after aſſuming the 
authority of government, found it neceſſary to con- 
tinue their enormities. They appropriated to their 
purpoſes the furniture and decorations of the pa- 
lace of Holyrood Houſe, The Queen's cupboard, 
which amounted to ſixteen ſtone weight of ſilver, 
was converted by them into coin; and they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of her jewels, which were of high value. 
Several of theſe Murray afterwards gave to his 
wiſe: then ſent the others up to London; made pre- 
ſents of ſome to Elizabeth and her Miniſtry, both 
having the infinite meanneſs to accept them; and 
ſold the reſt in Flanders and in France. The caſket 
which contained them was applied to a more im- 
portant purpoſe, to the receipt of their forged let- 
ters. While theſe acts of depredation and violence 
were committed by the faction itſelf, the Earl of 
Glencairn, infected with the moſt ferocious ſpirit 
of Calviniſm, from his own private authority, © ac- 
e companied only by his domeſtics,” as we are told 
by the Memoirs of Crawford, © entered the Queen's 
« chapel of Holyrood Houſe; and not only de- 
« moliſhed the altar, but broke the pictures, and 
« all the other ornaments, without regard to price 
« or workmanſhip.” — The preachers,” ſays 
Spotſwood, © did commend it, as a work of grea 
„ picty and zeal,” | 

From the popularity which had flattered the 
nobles in the commencement of their career, they 
conceived that no formidable interruption could riſe 
up to oppoſe them. The exceſſive outrage of their 
conduct had, however, ſtruck an alarm into the 
nation: they had proceeded to extremities which 
could not be juſtified; and men perceived not where 
their violence was to terminate, The favour of the 
people abated; and the injurious treatment of the 
Queen excited compaſſion and ſympathy. Even in 
their own party there were diſcontents and diſſatiſ- 
faction. The Earl of Argyle, imitating the Lord 
Boyd, had withdrawn himſelf from their councils, 
There were many in the order of nobility who had 
never joined them: theſe juſtly deemed themſelves 
inſulted by their arbitrary aſſumption of authority. 


4 


It appeared that, if no check was applied to them, 
the conſtitution and government would be utterly 
overturned. They had impriſoned the Queen with- 


out any regular accuſation of criminality, without 


calling her to a trial, and without conſulting the 
Three Eſtates; and, even in their behaviour to 
Bothwel, there were circumſtances that were highly 
ſuſpicious, and moſt unfavourable to them. The 


Earls of Argyle, Huntley, Rothes, Crawford, Caith- 


neſs, and Monteith; the Lords Boyd, Fleming, 
Drummond, Cathcart, Herries, Yeſter, Livingſton, 
Seaton, Glammis, Ogilvie, Gray, Oliphant, Meth- 
ven, and Somerville; with the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's; and the Commendators of Arbroath, 
Kilwinning, Dumferling, Newbotile, Holyrood 
Houle, and St. Colm; held meetings at Hamilton, 
to deliberate upon the ſtate of their country, and 
to think of a remedy for it's troubles and convul- 
ſions, | | 

A league ſo reſpectable from the rank of it's 
members, and fo formidable by their power, gave 
inquietude to the Lords of the Secret Council: they 
ſent letters to them, inviting them to accede to a 
conference upon public affairs, and to eſtabliſh in 
concert the order and happineſs of the common- 
wealth, Their meſſenger, however, though he 
found the party of the Queen aſſembled at Hamil- 


ton, individually or by their leaders, was treated 


with diſreſpect; and their letters were returned un- 
opened. The Lords of the Secret Council were 
thus given to underſtand that the new faction were 
deſirous to repair the national calamities by their 
own influence and activity. | | EY 
The General Aſſembly was at this time holding 
it's meetings; and George Buchanan, of infamous 
memory, the grand partizan of the Earl of Murray, 
to whom he proſtituted both his pen and his prin- 
ciples, was it's moderator. The Lords of the Secret 
Council were diſpoſed to turn it's influence to their 
advantage; and eaſily prevailed on thoſe conſtant en- 
couragers of ſedition and rebellion, John Knox and 
his brethren, to interfere in their behalf, Upon the 
pretence of erecting a perfect polity of eccleſiaſtical 
government, the church invited to Edinburgh all 
the members of the aſſociation for the Queen; and, 
with a view to their aſſiſtance and attendance, the 
conventions of the General Aſſembly were delayed 


for a ſhort period. The Lords of the Secret Coun- 


cil hoped by this method to draw the friends of the 
Queen to the capital, to entice them into an appro- 
bation of their proceedings, or to compel them to 
ſubmiſſion. The members of the new aſſociation, 
however, excuſed themſelves from complying with 
their invitation; and even admoniſhed them to re- 
member that, without the concurrence of the civil 
power, or the Three Eſtates, it was dangerous and 
illegal to introduce any religious novelties or inno- 
vations. | 

This freſh diſappointment confirmed the appre- 
henſions of the Lords of the Secret Council, and 


inſpirited their zeal to uphold their conſequence. It 


was an infinite advantage to them to retain the com- 


mand and poſſeſſion of the metropolis, the inhabi- 


tants 
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moſt capitals, were generally eager to embrace the 
cauſe of rebellion: they therefore applied themſelves 
to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and earneſtly ſo- 
licited them to enter into their views, and to become 
a branch of their confederacy. The Earls of Mor- 
ton and Athol diſplayed to them the bond of con- 
currence which their party had ſubſcribed. It ap- 
peared to them to be a © godly and an honourable 
« bond.” They approved of it's purpoſes, and 
ſhewed an anxiety to purſue and advance them. 
They enjoined Sir Simon Preſton, their Provoſt, 
to put his name to it, in teſtimony of their concur- 
rence; and this injunction and the bond itſelf were 
ordered to be inſerted in the Council Regiſter, as a 
memorial to poſterity. In conformity to this treaty, 
the artillery of the town was examined and aug- 
mented; and the Provoſt and magiſtrates, preparing 
for hoſtilities, entered into an agreement of mutual 
defence and ſupport with Sir James Balfour, the 
Governor of the Caſtle, who had now declared him- 
ſelf deciſively for the Earl of Morton and his aſſo- 
Clates, 

The Court of France, upon the firſt intelligence 
of the impriſonment of the Queen, diſpatched Mon- 
ſieur de Villeroy to condole with her upon her miſ- 
fortunes, and to conſult upon the moſt proper me- 
thods for her relief. This Envoy accordingly deſired, 
immediately upon his arrival, to pay his reſpects to 
her; but, the Lords of the Secret Council refuſing 
him an order of admittance to her priſon, he returned 
inſtantly to his own country. Charles the Ninth and 
Catharine de Medicis were ignorant of the Earl of 
Murray's treachery, and were only ſenſible of the 
high ſervices which he might, if he choſe, render his 
Sovereign and ſiſter in the preſent emergency of her 
affairs. He was ſtill in France. Mary's Ambaſſa- 
dor, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, informed them 
that he was related to Douglas, the keeper of the 
fortreſs of Lochlevin, and to the Earl of Marre and 
the Lord Lindſay; and that his credit was very great 
with the rebel faction. Charles urged him, in the 


ſtrongeſt manner, to employ his good offices to the 


advantage of the Queen; and he engaged to exert 
all his own power, and all the influence of his friends, 
to deliver her from her misfortunes. The Court of 
France truſted too implicitly to his promiſes; and 
Charles, at his firſt audience, aſſured him that he 
would not ſuffer any rigour to be employed againft 
her perſon; and that, if her enemies ſhould prolong 
her captivity, he would hazard his crown to do her 
Juſtice. 

Elizabeth, minutely acquainted with all the tran- 
ſactions of the rebels, thought it time to ſtand for- 
ward, and affect a compaſſion for that ſituation into 
which her artifices and machinations had greatly 
contributed to involve her unfortunate kinſwoman. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was therefore diſpatched 
with inſtructions, dated the thirtieth of June, both 
with regard to Mary herſelf, and to the Lords of 
the Secret Council. This Ambaſſador was ſent into 
Scotland by his miſtreſs on the infamous violation 
of every principle of honour, duty, and decency, in 
the rebels; when they had thus locked up in a pri- 
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ſon their amiable and worthy Queen, who had come 
over to them in a too dignified reliance upon the 
probity of wretches that had ſcarcely a prain in 
their whole compoſitions; but whoſe ſouls were 
congenial to that of Elizabeth: who, like her, could 
make the moſt folemn promiſes, and break them 
inſtantly without heſitation or remorſe; who, like 
her, too, could pretend to the moft exalted prin- 


. ciples of Chriſtianity, and yet do what a Heathen 


would have bluſhed to do. It was not the purpoſe 
of Elizabeth to act with a deciſive ſpirit in the tran- 
ſactions of the Scottiſh nation: the misfortunes of 
Mary had not mitigated her jealouſies and hatred. 
The march of an Engliſh army into Scotland was 
ſufficient for the deliverance of this unhappy Prin- 
ceſs; but her deliverance, and the humiliation of 
her enemies, were not the objects which touched 
the heart of her ſiſter Queen. At the ſame time, 
the ſelfiſh admiration with which Elizabeth regarded 
the condition of a Sovereign, induced her to think 
with diſdain of the encroaching inſolence of rhe 
Scottiſh nobles: but, while ſhe affected to melt 
with the miſeries of Mary, ſhe was fomenting in 
ſecret the diviſions of her kingdom; and, amidſt 
the parade of her mediation and kindneſs, ſhe only 
ſought to gratify her pride, her ſuperiority, and the 
malignant ſeverity of her paſſions. 

Throgmorton was commanded to inform Mary, 
that though Elizabeth was ſtruck with her impru- 
dent connections with Bothwel, her heart was yet 
pierced with ſorrow for her calamities; and that ſhe 
was deſirous to reſtore her to liberty, and to repreſs 


the ambition of men whom nature and the law had 


made ſubfervient to her. He was alſo enjoined to 
tell her, that ſhe conſidered herſelf as a party againſt 
the murderers of the late King, who was her ſubject 
and kinſman; and to engage the Queen of Scots 
to open her mind to him, to detail her own tran- 
ſactions and thoſe of her nobles, and to expreſs to 
him without diſguiſe the nature of that aſſiſtance 
which ſhe expected from his court. While this 
ſtateſman was to act in theſe points with Mary her- 
ſelf, he was directed not to neglect the Lords of the 
Secret Council. He was charged to expreſs, in the 
name of Elizabeth, a warm approbation of their 
zeal to proſecute the murderers of the King, and 
of their anxiety for the welfare of their Prince; and 
to aſſure them, that upon theſe heads ſhe would 
gladly admit of any reaſonable demand they ſhould 
prefer to her. But, with regard to the impriſon- 
ment of their Sovereign, he was commanded to 
ſay, that it had excited her ſurprize in no common 
degree; and that ſhe could by no means perceive 
any right which belonged to them to adopt a mea- 
ſure that implied a juriſdiction fo high and tran- 
ſcendent. As to the faults imputed to her ſiſter, 
they had provoked her indignation, and ſhe meant 
not to palliate them. It was her determination, 
however, to maintain her in her princely eftate: ſhe 
was willing to conform to ſome honorrat/e device in 
order to terminate the diſtractions of her kingdom; 
and it was her counſel to them, not to ſeek pertina- 
ciouſly their private emolument in the ruin of their 
Queen and their country, 4 

| ' 


for pecuniary aſſiſtance. 
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At Throgmorton's interview with the rebel Lords, 
he accordingly mentioned his firſt overture to them 
from his miſtreſs, the releaſe of Mary from priſon; 
but Lidington, who ſpoke for the reſt, refuſed to 
accede to his propoſal in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner. © As to the Queen's liberty,” Throgmorton 
tells us, © which was the firſt head that I propoſed, 
te they ſaid, that thereby they did perceive that the 
« Queen wants their undoing; for, as for the reſt 
te of the matters, it was but folly to talk of them, 
* the liberty going before.” They thus declared 
explicitly 1 it would be folly to treat upon any other 
points, unleſs the requiſition for Mary's liberty was 
previouſly withdrawn. So reſolute were they, at 
the very firſt opening of the buſineſs, and in defiance 
of all the menaces of Elizabeth, to keep Mary till 
in priſon! But the nature of thoſe menaces was per- 
fectly underſtood by the rebels; who, it now appears, 
had ſome time before addreſſed a letter to Elizabeth 
They knew her well, or 
they would not have dared to make ſuch an applica- 
tion to her, the total negle& of which they now 
take an opportunity to reſent: yet they acknowledge 
themſelves to be more apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of her conduct towards them than of the 
interpoſition of the French, or the oppoſition of the 
royaliſts, who ſeemed fonder of complaint than of 
action. So eaſy was it for Elizabeth at this period, 
by the ſmalleſt exertion of generoſity and vigour, 
to have procured that releaſe by her arms which ſhe 
pretended to inſiſt upon by her memorials! The 
rebels went {till farther: they even refuſed to Throg- 
morton acceſs to the Queen; for fear, forſooth, leſt 
they ſhould offend the King of France, to whoſe 
Ambaſſador they had equally refuſed acceſs before. 
So reſolute were they in cutting off all intercourſe 
berween their impriſoned Sovereign and the Am- 
baſſadors of both nations, that they might be at 
liberty to forge falſhoods, and to create calumny 
againſt her, without reſtraint! And yet, though by 
their poſterior accounts thoſe famous letters, on 
which they founded their ſubſequent accuſations, had 
been now in their poſſeſſion more than three weeks, 
they did not ſay a ſingle ſyllable concerning them; 
notwithſtanding they would have afforded the beſt, 
and indeed the only poſſible excuſe, for the ſeverity 
of their conduct towards Mary! 

This contradiction to her requeſts would, in any 
other inſtance, have excited the warmeſt reſentment 


in the boſom of Ehzabeth; but in this ſhe made 


not a ſingle movement of hoſtility to reſent the in- 
ſult ſhewn to her kinſwoman, and to revenge the 
indignity offered to herſelf. She who was always 
ſo active when the cauſe of rebellion was to be 
ſerved, and who by ſending only a thouſand men 
into Scotland at this period might have reſtored the 


whole kingdom to tranquillity, ſent not a ſingle 


ſoldier now to effectuate her own purpoſes, and to 
ſupport her own conſequence, in the delivery of 
Mary from her priſon, To have done this, indeed, 
would have been to act with a dignified policy, 


which was incompatible with the dark and pitiful | 


ſyſtem of Elizabeth; who, © like the Serpent which 
« ſhe rivalled in cunning and in ie was al- 
Vor. II. 


ray in them! fo particularly did they requeſt his 


1 


agent, to co-operate with the rebels and with Eliza- 


« ways crawling upon the ground:” and at the 
very time that ſhe was ſending Throgmorton into 
Scotland, under pretence of procuring the releaſe 
of Mary from the priſon of the rebels, we inciden- 
tally know her to have been acting, by her Prime- 
miniſter Cecil, in a vigorous concert with them. 

On June the twenty-ſixth, only four days before 
the date of Throgmorton's inſtructions, Cecil wrote 
to the Engliſh Ambaſiador at Paris in theſe Ggnifi- 
cant terms “ At this time,” he ſays, © I ſend 
cc unto you certain packets of letters left here by Mr. 
« Melvin, who lately came hither from the Queen 
©« of Scots.” This was Sir Robert Melvil, who 
was ſent in the preceding month of May, and juſt 
after the Queen's marriage with Bothwel, to explain 
the reaſons of it to Elizabeth. The ſending of 
ce theſe packets,” adds Cecil, © To My Lord or 
% Murray requireth great hafte; whereof you 
« may make the Scottiſh Ambaſſadour privy.” Yet 
Melvil, though equally an Ambaſſador from Mary, 
was ſuch a perfidious wretch as to carry them to 
London for the rebels, even while he was going in 
a public capacity for Mary. © But I think,” ſays 
Cecil, &“ you may make Robert Steward” the re- 
puted aſſaſſin of the French Preſident, Minart— 
« privy, with whom you may confer for the /peedy 
« ſending away of the ſame letters. His RETURN 
© INTO SCOTLAND IS MUCH DESIRED OF THEM.” 
So early had the rebels prepared their meaſures of 
uſurpation! ſo cloſely were they united with Mur- 


return into Scotland, even in the month of May, 
when he had only left them on the ninth of April 
before! and ſo fully was ELIZABETH in the ſecret 
of all! And,“ as Cecil proceeds, © for the weal 
* both of England and Scotland, 1 wiſh he were here; 
© and for the manner of his returning, touching 
ce his ſafety, I pray require Mr. Steward to have 
ce good care.” Elizabeth and Cecil were thus un- 
commonly ſolicitous for the return of their grand 


beth, and to lend his hand and head in deſtroying 
his ſiſter. All this repreſents the fagitiouſneſs and 
profligacy of the Engliſh Queen in ſuch a ſtrong 
light as muſt flaſh conviction on the eyes of all whoſe 
ſight is not totally obſcured by ignorance, preju- 
dice, or intereſt, But even this interference in fa- 
vour of the Scottiſh rebels, through her faithful 
Ceci], was inadequate to content the malicious ſpirit 
of Elizabeth: ſhe did more. As he had written the 
letter above, a few days #efore Throgmorton ſet 
out for Scotland; ſo he wrote another, a few days 
after Throgmorton ſet out. On the fourteenth of 
July he wrote thus—© Ir Mx LORD Murray 
* ſhould lack credit for money, my Lord Stew- 
ce ard”—the Earl of Pembroke“ would have 
ce his ſon give him ſuch credit as he hath.” Eliza- 
beth was fearful leſt Murray's uſeful return ſhould 
be delayed by the want of money; her Prime- 
miniſter, therefore, writes to her Ambaſſador to 
deſignate the perſon who will advance him as much 
as he wants, without any limitation : and Elizabeth, 
who has ſo often been accuſed of ſtarving her war- 


like expeditions by a penurious conduct, expended 
3 N her 
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ber money with prodigality in the dirty ſervices of 
- intrigue. All diſplays the hypocriſy of Elizabeth 
in the preſent embaſſy very clearly, 
Indeed, the releaſe of Mary was only the oſtenſible 
object of this embaſſy: the real aim of it was to get 
the Prince, the infant ſon of Mary, into her hands. 
This is apparent from the continual urgency of 
Elizabeth during the whole of the embaſly, and 
even years after it, as may be plainly ſeen in Keith, 
413, 414, 420, 422,—Robertſon, ii. 368, 369.— 
Diſſertation, 23.—Goodall, i. 303, 404: ii. 325, 
329, and 104. — Crawford, 358. —Salmon's Abridg- 
ment of his own State Trials, 23.— Haynes, 610.— 
Murdin, 508. —and Moyſe, 50 and 52. The low, 
pitiful cunning, of Elizabeth, was now ſtimulating 
her to an act which the fate of Mary herſelf affords 
the ſtrongeſt preſumption for believing would have 
terminated in the atrociouſneſs of murder, She 
iaſtructed Throgmorton to endeavour to find ſome 
good reaſons to perſuade the Queen of Scotland 
that the young Prince her ſon might be brought 
up with much greater ſecurity in England than in 
Scotland; and that, independent of his perſonal 
ſafety, many advantages might accrue to his mo- 
ther from permitting him to receive his education 
in the Engliſh Court, But theſe inſidious tempta- 
tions were inſufficient to convince Mary; whoſe ſon 
was fortunately ſaved “ from the extended claws 
« of this harpy,” to ſucceed on her throne, to unite 
two high-ſpirited and ever-warring nations, and to 
lay the foundation of all our commercial great- 
nels. 
Elizabeth had alſo given to Throgmorton a plan 
for the final ſettlement of the affairs of Scotland ; 
which bore the marks of her character, and with 
much appearance of ſagacity and candour had a 
"tendency to ſubvert the liberties of the Scottiſh 
nation. But none of her propoſals were received 
with any cordiality by the Lords of the Secret 
Council; who, in the abſence of Murray, were un- 
acquainted with the real tendency and extent of her 
ſchemes. Throgmorton found that the arts of a 
- deſperate faction had inflamed the people with a 
ſtrong reſentment againſt their Sovereign. The 
indefatigable activity of Morton and his adherents, 
and the inflammatory and pertinacious eloquence 
of the clergy, had covered her with an odium that 
* ſeemed to diſdain all enquiry into her conduct. 
The ſuppoſition of her guilt was fo ſtrong with the 
multitude, that they deemed the production of it's 
evidence ſuperfluous; and it was not the intereſt 
of her enemies to promote a parliamentary and diſ- 
'paſſionate examinatien of her proceedings. There 
were four ſchemes thought of for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of order by the Scottiſh courtiers and ſtateſmen ; 
and even the mildeſt of theſe pointed forcibly to the 
humiliation of the Queen. The firſt and the moſt 
eligible ſcheme was to reſtore her to her liberty and 
royal eſtate; but to hold her under conditions in all 
matters that had a reference to the puniſhment of 
the murderers of the King, the preſervation of the 
Prince, the divorce from Bothwel, and the eſta- 
- bliſhment of the Proteſtant religion. This plan had 
ſome little reſemblance to the propoſals of Eliza- 
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vantage from her death. 


ſo contrived as to augment their popularity; to 
_ foſter the hatred of the Queen; and to prepare the 


the Three Eſtates, which immediately before the 


in the firſt lawful Parliament which was to be con- 


aſſiſt in puniſhing, with all their ſtrength and power, 


beth, and was accordingly ſupported by T hrog- 
morton. The ſecond. ſcheme was to baniſh her to 
France or England, upon her reſignation of the royal 

authority to her ſon, and upon her appointment of 
a council to direct him. This policy was favoured 
by the Earl of Athol and his followers. The third 
ſcheme was to proſecute juſtice againſt the Queen, 
to condemn her for life to a priſon, and to crown the 
Prince: a policy that was agreeable to a great part 
of the nation. The laſt ſcheme was to condemn the 
Queen by a public trial, to pronounce her worthy 
of death, and to lead her out to the ſcaffold. This 
method of proceeding, the moſt ſanguinary and 
unjuſt of any, was inculcated warmly by the Pro- 
teſtant Clergy—thoſe woxTay miniſters of a Gd 
of peace, of an all-juft and all-merciſul Deity !—who 
conſidered her as their determined enemy, and that 
the Proteſtant religon would derive the greateſt ad- 


While theſe ſchemes were agitating the minds of 
men; and while, in the event of rigorous meaſures 
againſt the Queen, the Duke of Chatelleraud and 
the Earl of Lenox were turning their eyes towards 
the guardianſhip of the young Prince; the Earl of 
Morton and his adherents were profecuting their 
purpoſes with unremitting zeal and vigour. The 
day appointed for that convention of the church, to 
which the clergy at their deſire had in vain invited 
the nobles of- the Queen's party, being arrived, it 


Vas proper for them to take the charge of directing 


it's reſolutions. To the clergy they were lavifh of 
their promiſes; and they expected their aid in re- 
turn, Politics were mingled with religion. The 
determinations of this eccleſiaſtical convention were 


people for the appearance of the Farl of Murray, 
who was now expected by his faction with the ut- 
molt impatience. It was reſolved by the clergy and 
the laity conſtituting this aſſembly, that the acts of 


arrival of the Queen from France eſtabliſhed the 
Reformation, and aboliſhed Popery, ſhould receive 
the fulleſt parliamentary ratification, and be held 
and pronounced univerſally, and without exception, 
over the kingdom, as ordinations of public law; 
that the ſtipends of the miniſters ſhould be regularly 
paid, in conformity to the acts in their favour; that, 


vened, the patrimony of the church ſhould be re- 
ſtored to it; that no charge over ſchools, colleges, 
or univerſities, ſhould be granted without the ap- 
probation of the miniſtry; that all crimes, vices, and 
offences againſt the law of God, ſhould be'puniſhed 
with ſeverity; that ſtatutes ſhould - be made, and 
judges appointed, in caſes where there were yet no 
proviſions tq carry this injunction to it's fulleſt ex- 
tent; that the noblemen and gentlemen, who were 
members of this preſent court, ſhould concur and 


the horrible murder of the King, upon all perſons 
whatſoever who ſhould be found guilty of it; that 
they ſhould maintain and defend the Prince againſt 
all who would injure and oppreſs him; that every 

King, 


Kings in future, ſhould, upon hls corodtaion; take 
an oath to ſupport and encourage the Proteſtant re- 


ligion; that the Prince ſhould be committed to the 
tuition of fome wiſe and godly man, in order that, 


when of age, he might be able to diſcharge with 
honour the duties of his ſtation; and that Idolatry, 


and the blaſphemous Maſs, ſhould be rooted out and 
finally deſtroyed by force of arms, 


In the midſt of political and religious ferments, the 


faction of Murray prepared to effectuate the point 
which they had meditated ſo long, and to which 
they had advanced at the expence of ſo much trea- 
chery and ſo many crimes. Hitherto, their uncer- 
tainty as to the ſucceſs of their ſchemes had induced 
them, in all their public proceedings, to diſguiſe 
their real deſigns beneath ſentiments of moderation 
to their Sovereign. So late as the /wenzieth of July, 
in their anſwer to a remonſtrance from Throgmor- 


ton, the rebels ſay “ Firſt, we pray her High- 


neſs, Elizabeth“ to conceive of us, that we 
| cc 


take no pleaſure to deal with our Sovereign after 
this ſort, as we are preſeatly [at preſent] enforced 
to do; being the perſon in the world whot=<ac- 
cording to our bounden duty he have in our 


we have moſt earneſtly wiſhed, and with the hazard 
F our lives would have endeavoured ourſebves to 
* have procured it.” All theſe profeſſions of ho- 
nour and reſpe&, falſe as they are, are plainly ex- 
tended down to the preſent moment, as-proofs that 


they now take no pleaſure 1 in what they are now en- 


forced to do; and in this light are they conſidered 
by Throgmorton, who ſtiles this a * ſmowthe 


« ſpeache.” The chief topics of their complaint 


againſt the Queen related to the murder of the 
King, and the acquittal of Bothwel; though the 
former, as we have ſhewn, was executed, in concert 
with Bothwel, by Morton, their leader; who was 
alſo the chief means of effecting the latter. As to 
the ſcizure of the Queen, and her compulſive mar- 
riage with Bothwel, it is remarkable that, in the 
very anſwer above quoted, they do not venture to 
aſcribe them to colluſion; but openly declare that 
ſhe was © LED capTive” by Bothwel, and © hy 
« FEAR AND FORCE,” &c. © COMPELLED” to marry 
him. Hence it is apparent, that thoſe monſtrous 
falſhoods which they afterwards advanced.'againſt 


Mary, and which they attempted- to ſupport by 


letters from her to Bothwel, pretended to be ſeized 
a month before this period, had never yet been 
thought of; or, if engendered in the brain of Ca- 
lumny, were yet deemed- too enormous for pub- 
lication. The rebels had thus advanced to the laſt 


Rape of hypocriſy. They had been waiting to ſee 


the influence of their political charms upon the-en- 
chanted multitude at the Eccleſiaſtical Aſſembly. 


Had the multitude then proved to be deaf to the 


voice of theſe charmers, and given their voices in 
favour of mild meaſures to their young and amiable 
Princeſs, the Lords muſt then have acted agreeably 
to the tenour of their public profeſſions, followed 
the inclinations of the people, and reſtored: their 
Queen: but, as the people appeared to have been 


tufficiently wrought upon by the force of their 


bearts moſt revered and honcured, whoſe grandeur | 
N. 
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magic; and by the ſanguinary exhortations of that 
| arch-fiend; their coadjutor, John K Hox, they deter- 
mined to profit by their labours, and to proceed 
without delay to the full accompliſhment of their 
plan. Accordingly, Throgmorton ſays, in a letter 
to his miſtreſs,' dated the twenty- firſt of July— 
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Your Majeſtie mycht perceyve, by my letters of 
the nineteenth of Julye, upon ſuch groundes as I 
made my collectyons, that th' yſſue of thys great 
matter heere was lyke to be determyned by one of 
the four degrees and endes, in my fayde letters 
mencyoned:”—the four plans of proceeding with 


regatd to Mary which we have before noticed 


abeit I dyd pryncypallye relye by conjecture upon 


the twoe laſte and extremeſt. But nowe I have 


by aſſured intellygence, (notwithſtanding this 
ſmowthe ſpeache uttred by theys lordes in thys 
wrytinge which I ſende your Majeſtie) they are 
reſolved to put in executyon forthewith the co- 
ronatyon of the yonge Prynce with the Quenes 


.conſent, yf they can obtayne the ſame; pro- 
e 


myſynge her, that her conformyetye in thys mat- 


ter ſhall aſſure unto her that they meane not 


neyther to touche her in honor nor in Me, ney= 


ther otherwyſe to procede agaynſt her judycyallye 
to by waye of proces: other wyſe they are deter- 
e myned to procede agaynſt her publykelye, by 


„4 


manyſeſtacion of ſuche evydence as they are hable 
And, for the perſectynge of 


:thys theyre entent, they have ſent for all the 
lordes and gentlemen, which they think will con- 


joygne with them.“ Thus thoſe very rebels, who 

| ſo recently declared their profound reſpect for their 

oppreſſed Sovereign, have now come to a deter- 

mination to depoſe her; and, if ſhe will not con- 

ſent to her own depoſition, to charge her with the 

murder of her huſband, and to try her publicly for 
err 


In another letter of T hrogmorton s to Elizabeth, 


| dated the tweng. fourtb, their intentions are fully 
diſplayed. 


ſays Throgmorton; ' the Lords Sempil, Ochiltree, 


„ The Earls of Glencairn and Mar,” 


and the Maſter of Graham, accompanied with 
many gentlemen of the weſt of this realme, to 
the number of two hundred horſes, arrived in 
this town the twenty-third of this month; ſo did 
the Lord Lindſay alſo, being ſent for by theſs 
Lords from Lochlevin. The ſame day, ll the 
Lords, and others of the beſt quality, had con- 
ference together concerning their proceeding with 
the'Queen their ſovereign. And, as I can learn 
by aſſured intelligence, this was among them re- 


« ſolved:”—as had been obſerved by the other 
Lords before—** That the Lord Lindſay ſhould 
ce this day, being the twenty-fourth, accompanied 
with Robert Melvil, repair to the Queen, and 


have in charge to declare unto her, that the 


Lords here aſſembled, conſidering her former 
. miſbehaviours, as well in the government of the 
« realm as in her own perſon the particularities 
ce of both which miſgovernments' they would for- 
| © bear to touch, for reſpect they h 


ad to their ho- 


r nour — could not permit her any longer to put 


the realm in peril by her diſorders, which were 
« ſuch 
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ce ſuch, and fo many, as they could not think meet 
te that ſhe ſhould any more ſtand charged with the 
« governance of the realm; and therefore they did 
ce require and adviſe her to accord quietly, and 
te thereto give her conſent, that her fon the Prince 
e might be crowned their King and Sovereign: 
« and alſo, by her aſſignment, that a Council might 
te be appointed and eſtabliſhed, to govern the realm 
« in his name. And thus doing, they would en- 
« Jeavour themſelves to ſave both her life and 
« honour, both which otherwiſe ſtood in great 
« danger. 

« Farther, it was reſolved,” he adds, “ that, in 
e caſe the Queen would not be conformable to their 
* motions, then her liberty ſhould be reſtrained to 
« more ſtraitneſs, and the ladies, gentlewomen, and 
« gentlemen, which be about her,” —and which, as 
appears from Mary's own account, only conſiſted 
of two women, a man-cook, and a ſurgeon.—“ to be 
e ſequeſtered from her. And, as far as I can un- 
ce derſtand, in this caſe of the Queen's refuſal to 
<« theſe their demands, they mind to proceed both 
cc with violence and force, as well for the corona- 
te tion of the Prince, as for the overthrow of the 
« Queen. I do perceive, if theſe men cannot by 
« fair means induce the Queen to their purpoſe, 
they mean to charge her with theſe three crimes: 
« that is to ſay, Tyranny, for breach and violation 
e of their laws and decrees of the realm, as well 
that which they call common laws as their ſtatute 
© laws; and, namely, the breach of thoſe ſtatutes 
« which were enacted in her abſence, and confirmed 
« by Monſieur de Randam and Monſieur D'Oſell, 
© in the French King her huſband's name and hers, 
« Secondly, they mean to charge her with Incon- 
© tinency, as well with the Earl of Bothwel as 
< with others, having (as they ſay) ſufficient proof 
« againſt her for this crime. Thirdly, they mean 
« to charge her with the Murder of her Huſhand, 
« whereof (they ſay) they have as apparent proof 
« apainſt her as may be; as well by the teſtimony 
« of her own HAND-WRITING, which they have 
« recovered, as alſo by ſufficient witneſſes,” 

This is the firft mention of the famous letters by 
the rebel Lords of the time, on which they are now 
ta found a charge of adultery and murder againſt 
Mary. Having now dared to notice theſe forged 
eccuſations, they aſſume a different tone from that 
they have hitherto employed: they ſpeak not only 
of her miſ-government of the realm, but alſo of 
«- her miſbehaviours in her own perſon.” Theſe, as 
well as thoſe, © they would forbear to touch for 
« reſpect they had to her honour.” Her © diſorders” 
in Both had been © ſuch, and ſo many, as they could 
« not think meet that ſhe ſhould any more ſtand 
« charged with the governance of the realm:” and 
« both her /ife and Honour ſtood in great danger,” 
from the reſentment of the nation againſt both. If 
ſhe ſubmitted to their propoſals, they meant to 
ſpare her honour and her life: if ſhe did not, they 
« minded to proceed both with violence and force, 
« as well for the coronation of the Prince as for the 
« gverthrow of the Queen.” They meant to charge 


her with adultery and murder, as well as tyranny; 
: | 


and we need only contraſt the intention of the rebels 
at preſent,” with their own accounts of them but 
three days before, to ſee the difference, now the let- 
ters are appealed to. Then the Queen, who is now 
charged with adultery, was declared to have been 
© led captive” by Bothwel; © and by fear, force,” 
&c. © compelled to become bedfellow” to him. 
Then, alſo, the Queen, who is now charged with the 
murder of her huſband, would, as might have been 
ſuſpected, have been murdered by the fame hands: 
and thus ſhe, who was no adultereſs then, is now 
transformed into an abandoned one; and ſhe, who 


was in great danger then of being murdered after 


her huſband by Bothwel, is now made a party with 
Bothwel in the murder of that very huſband. 

In purſuance of that plan which was meant to 
ſanction their uſurpation by the Queen's extorted 
conſent to let them govern the realm in the 
name of her infant ſon, their Ambaſſador, Lindſay, 
left Edinburgh on the twenty-fourth of July. Ir 


was ordered by the Council, that he ſhould that 


day, * accompanied with Robert Melvil, repair ta 
e the Queen.” “ Accordingly,” as Throgmorton 
adds, © the Lord Lindſay departed this morning 
« from this town to Lochlevin, accompanied with 
* Robert Melvil.” But though they were together, 
and though they actually ſet out together; yet the 
plan of fraud which was to be executed by Melvil, 
and the ſyſtem of violence which was to be purſued 
by Lindſay, required that they ſhould part before 
they reached Lochlevin, and each make a ſeparate _ 
entry upon the ſtage. The fraud was to be tried 
firſt: the violence was kept for the reſerve. Melvil, 
therefore—who carricd letters from Mary's pretended 
friends, and one in particular from Throgmorton, 
in which that Ambaſſador inſidiouſly adviſed Mary 
to ſign the papers preſented to her, aſſuring her 
that he would avow to his miſtreſs that neceſſity and 
unjuſt fear, and not her choice, were the motives 
which influenced her to reſign the crown; who was 
apparently fent by the Council that he might carry 
them, as he had no public concern in the whole 
buſineſs; and who appears to have had “ ſuch a 
« pliancy of knavery, with ſuch a ſpeciouſneſs of 
© honeſty, about him, as made him a very proper 
6e tool for this act of perfidious villainy”—paſſed 


the lake, and came to Mary: and, in the mean time, 


Lindſay, who carried the verbal demand of the 
Council to her, and the inſtruments of reſignation 
for her ſignature, waited at a houſe upon the op- 
polite bank of the lake. Melvil, having delivered 
his meſſage, produced T hrogmorton's letter, which 
he had politically hidden in the ſheath of his ſword, 
under the pretence of concealing it from thoſe who 
were ſure not to ſearch a man that came commiſ- 
ſioned from the Council itſelf. Every circumſtance 


of this tranſaction is thus marked with duplicity. 


The fear pretended; the parting made; the ſending 


Melvil with Lindſay; the meſſage which he bore 


from ſome of the rebels, viz. Athol, Marre, Mur- 


ray of Tullibardine, Lethington, and Kircaldy of 
Grange —“ counſalling her Majeſtie to ſubſcryve 


&« ſic writingis as would be preſented to her Grace 
« for dimiſſioun of her crown, for to put off that 
| « preſent 
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« preſent deith quhilk was preparit for her Hienes, 


« gif ſhe refuſit the ſame; aſſuring her, quhatſum- 


« ever her Majeſtie did in captivitie, mycht nocht 
« prejuge her Hieneſs in na ſort; and the diſ- 
patch which he carried from Throgmorton: are all 
only ſo many ſteps in one regular courſe of im- 
poſture. Vet all was ineffectual: the ſtrong mind 
of Mary was not to be warped by ſuch ſolicitations, 
however diſguiſed, and however urgent; and ſhe 
peremptorily refuſed, as we learn from Melvil, to 
think of ſigning the papers. | 
The Lord Lindſay came forward. To render 
his preſence more formidable, his approach was 
previouſly announced. He was at the new houſe on 
the other ſide, juſt ready to take boat and croſs 
over, and threatening loudly what he would do. 
So well were the two parts of the drama ſupported! 
This man is ſaid to have been paſſionate even to 
madneſs; yet he appears not, in the intervals of his 
lunacy, to have poſſeſſed one ſpark of that good- 
nature which uſually diſtinguiſhes the paſſionate: 
he was as ſtein as he was wrathful, and as ſteady as 
he was quick in his fury, Such a ruffian might well 
give an alarm to the apprehenſions of a woman and 
a Queen, Her reſolution began to waver at the 
intelligence of his approach. The applications be- 
fore, however expreſſive of the violences intended 
by her enemies; yet, being. made by pretended 
friends to her, had not rouzed her fears ſo ſtrongly 
as to overpower her judgment. She ſaw clearly 
what ſhe ought to do; and ſhe determined firmly 
to do ſo: but now violence was to take the place 
of perſuaſion. Lindſay entered. He carricd in his 
hand, according to Keith, © three inſtruments to 
« be ſigned by the Queen: the one containing her 
« conſent to have her ſon crowned, and to relinquiſh 
the government of the realm; the other, a com- 
« miſſion of the regency of the realm, to be granted 
« to the Earl of Murray, during the King's mi- 
* nority; the third, a like commiſſion, to be granted 
te to certain of the nobility and others, for the go- 
« vernance of the realm during the King's minority, 
e in caſe the Earl of Murray will not accept the 
« regency alone.” He demanded her immediate 
ſubſcription to them. He was authorized privately 
by the Council, as we are informed by the author 
laſt quoted, © to denounce puniſhment and death 
« unto her, for the murder of her lawful huſband, 
« King Henry,” if ſhe refuſed to ſubſcribe. A 


c«c 


man ſo violent and imperious as he was by habit, 


would not fail to behave with a double portion of 
imperiouſneſs and of inſolence to a fallen Queen. 
She had pardoned that very Lord for his ſhare in 
the murder of Rizzio, and the impriſonment of her 
perſon, before: but all generoſity was loſt upon his 
ſullen ſpirit. He was, probably, the more inſolent, 
becauſe ſhe had had the power, and the more im- 
perious, becauſe ſhe had had the generoſity, to for- 
give. He mineſlit her Grace,” ſay Mary's Com- 
miſſioners, upon her own authority, © that, gif ſhe 
wald nocht ſubſcryve, he had command to put 
« her preſentlie in THE TO WREN, the uſual dun- 
geon, moſt probably, for common offenders and 
« wald do the ſame; and counſalit hir fulfil thair 
Vor. II. 


« deſyre, or ellis wax,“ [worſe than being thruſt 
into the dungeon, even death] Se Gooda?!_ and 
Crawford “ would /chorthie follow” her being there. 
« Lindſay,” ſays the Biſhop of Roſs, © moſt gre- 
« youſly, with fearful wordes, and very cruel and 
ce ſterne countenance, thretned her that, unleſſe ſhe 
* would therto ſubſcribe, ſhe ſhould life her life.” 
And then, “hir Hienes ſubſcryvit with mony teiris, 
« never luiking what was contenit in the writings; 
« and declaring plainly thaireftir,”—as ſoon as ſhe 
had ſubſcribed—® gif ever hir Grace come to li- 
ce bertie, [ſhe] wolde never abyde thairat, - becaues 
« it was againſt her Majeſtie's will.” 

Lord Lindſay having thus, by his unmanly and 
brutal conduct, accompliſhed the object of his miſ- 
ſion, inſtantly poſted back to his aſſociates at Edin- 
burgh. Only five of them, however, were now in 
town: they were Morton, ATHor, Hume, Sanqu- 
har, and Ruthven. Theſe met on July the twenty- 
fifth, the day after the reſignation had been extorted 
from Mary; and thev © glaidlie aggreit thairto, 
cc allowit, and apprevit the ſamyn.” The Prince 
was proclaimed King, by the appellatioa of James 
the Sixth; and an order was made for him to be 
crowned on the twenty-ninth of July 1567. The 
rebels crowned him accordingly. Throgmorton 
had orders from his miſtreſs not to aſſiſt at the 
coronation: but he was ſo well attached to the cauſe 
of rebellion, that he actually went to Stirling, as 
Spotſwood tells us, on the very day it was per- 
formed; and even ſent his own couſin, the principal 
perſon under him, to aſſiſt at the ceremony. 

It was now full time for the Earl of Murray to 
make his appearance. His correſpondence with 
Morton and his other agents had been regularly pre- 
ſerved; their more important diſpatches to him hav- 
ing been conveyed by Cecil. His departure from 
France was well-timed; for ſuſpicions of his inſin- 
cerity with regard to Mary had begun to circulate, 
and to give an alarm to her friends in that king- 
dom. When he arrived' in London, he forgot not 
to have an interview with Elizabeth; and the hu- 
miliation of the Queen of Scots, and his own ſup- 
port in the regency, were the principal topics of 
their diſcourſe and deliberation. Sir James Melvil 
was deputed by the rebels to meet him at Berwick; 
where, like his brother in iniquity, the Third Ri- 
chard, he modeftly declined the acceptance of that 
power which, by treaſon and murder, he had been 
ſo ſtudious to acquire. His ſcruples, however, like 
Richard's, were eaſily overcome; and after an in- 
terview with his ſiſter, whom his vices had rendered 
wretched, and whom he had the baſeneſs to inſult 
in the midſt of her misfortunes, he was admitted to 
the regency, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt. The 
rebels thus threw a thin veil of law, at laſt, over the 
ſcandalouſneſs of their uſurpation: but it was too 
tranſparent to hide their infamy; it's ſable” aſpect 
gave a proper hue to the conduct it was meant to 
conceal] ” 8851 

While Murray had attained the ſummit of pro- 
ſperity, Bothwel was ſtruggling with difficulties. 
Sir William Murray, and Kircaldy of Grange, had 


put to ſea in ſearch of him. He was reduced to 
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the neceſſity of exerciſing piracy, in order to pro- 
cure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and followers. They 


were directed to ſeek for him in the Orkney Iſles, 


of which he had been created Duke at his mar- 
riage; and it is more than probable—as Crawford 
ſuggeſts in his Memoirs—that they were inſtructed 
to put him to death; fince they had a particular 
commiſſion againſt him, enabling them © to fence 
« and hold courts of juſtice whereſoever they ſhould 
ce think good:” the obvious meaning of which was, 
to deſtroy him by a trial, if he ſhould not periſh 
in battle. They came up with him unexpectedly, 
and took three of his ſhips; but he himſelf eſcaped: 
and, having ſoon after ſeized a Turkiſh trader on 
the coaſt of Norway, he was captured by ſome 
Daniſh veſſels, after an obſtinate action, and being 
conveyed to Denmark, his followers were hanged; 
but, Bothwel being recognized by ſome Scottiſh 
merchants, his life was ſpared, the remainder of 
which—about ten years—he paſſed, in a ſtate of 
obſcurity, in Denmark; and at his death acknow- 
ledged, with the utmoſt fervour of ſincere repent- 
ance, his own extreme profligacy, and the perfect 
innocence of the Queen. 

The Regent and his friends, thinking ſome de- 
ciſive ſtep was requiſite to give ſtability to their 
uſurped power, determined to procure what they 
termed an effectual vindication of their own con- 
duct, and ſuch an accuſation of the Queen as would 
lead to the full eſtabliſhment of her guilt. For this 
purpoſe they held deliberations on the fourth of 
December; of which the minute, or memorial, has 
fortunately deſcended to poſterity. Murray, Mor- 
ton, and Lidington, with the Lords of the Secret 
Council, and other perſons of the cabal, after ma- 
ture conſideration, declared, that all the tranſactions 
in which they had been engaged from the time of 
the King's murder were highly proper and merito- 
rious; and that the righteouſneſs of their quarrel, 
the ſecurity of their perſons and eſtates, and the 
protection of their polterity, ought to be provided 
for, and amply eſtabliſhed, by the Three Eſtates 
aſſembled in Parliament. They declared it hke- 
wiſe to be their firm opinion, that the Queen her- 
ſelf was the real cauſe and impelling ſpring of all 
the miſchiefs which had ſo compleatly difordered 
the realm; ſince it was moſt certain, © by her letters 
« to Bothwel, and their private marriage, that ſhe 
« was art and part, and of the actual deviſe and 
« deed, of the murder of her huſband; and ſhe 
ce fully deſerved the treatment ſhe had already met 
with, and the reſentment which might yet be 
« ſhewn to her.” 

After this declaration, a Parliament was aſſembled 
on the fifteenth of the ſame month, in which Their 
uncertainty on what baſis to found their newly-ac- 
quired authority was diſplayed in a ſingular manner. 
They firſt declared, that they had Mary's “ FRE 
« ASSENT, &ffirmit be ſindrie there preſent, with 
« mony ſolemnit aithis be ſum Lordis, and inſtru- 
« mentis of notaris declaring the famin.” Such was 
the bold and perjurous impudence of the rebel 
Lords! Yet, with the natural inconſiſtency of guilr, 
to the contradiction of their own notarial inſtru- 
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ments, and to the confuſion of their own perjuried 
witneſſes, in the very fame Parliament they paſſed 
a law, which ſays, All done to the Queen, © unts 
« the day and dait of this preſent act, and in all 
tymes to cuim, tuiching the ſaid Quene and de- 
tening of her perſon, wes Ix THE SAID Qurxis 
AWN DEFAULT; in fo far as {cho was pre vie, airt, 
and pairt, of the actual deviſe and deid of the 
“ murthour of the King.” Thus was Mary, in 
one and the ſame Parliament, expreſsly averred by 
many ſolemn oaths of Lords, and by the formal 
atteſtations of public notaries, to have freely ac- 
ceded her crown to her fon; and yet aſſerted by 
law to have had it rightfully taken from her, be- 
cauſe ſhe was acceſſaty to the murder of her huſ- 
band! 

While the Regent and his friends thus ſecured 
impunity to themſelves, they ſtamped the imputed 
tranſgreſſions of the Queen with a parliamentary 
ſanction. Upon the letters to Bothwel—Love- 
LETTERS, too, pretended to be written at a time 
when he was the object of her diſguſt they reſted 
their own vindication; and they appealed to them 
and to her marriage as the vouchers of her iniquity: 
yet theſe papers, which were held out as fo im- 
portant, were ſuſtained without any examination or 
ſcrutiny; and it was moſt notorious that, in concert 
with Bothwel, they had not only planned her mar- 
riage, but carried it into execution by their influence 
and power. They did not open the gates of that 
priſon to which they had confined their Sovereign; 
and they did not call her before the Parliament to 
ſpeak in her own defence: ſhe was not even per- 
mitted to have an agent or a repreſentative; all 
power of juſlification was with-held from her. She 
was denied that common humanity and juſtice 
which, in rude as well as poliſhed ſocieties, is due, 
and paid to the moſt abject and the moſt abandoned 
criminal. Nor were they contented with this wan- 
ton mockery of her ſanctimonious rights as a Queen 
and as a human creature: they not only obtained 
from the Three Eſtates a pardon of their paſt tran- 
ſactions to her prejudice, but engaged them to ex- 
tend their impunity to the cruelties they might {till 
commit againſt her. In the overbearing tyranny of 
their meaſures they betrayed the lively conſciouſneſs 
of their own enormous guilt, and of her injured 
innocence. | 

The Regent, in the mean time, exerted himſelf 
to reduce the kingdom to obedience, He bribed 
Sir James Balfour to give up to him the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh. The conditions exacted by that trea- 
cherous friend of Bothwel are worthy of notice. 
They were, according to Crawford and Spotſwood, 
as follow—A remiſſion for art and part of the King's 
murder; the gift of the Priory of Pittenweem; a 
penſion of victual to his eldeſt ſon out of the Priory 
of St. Andrew's, to remain with him heritably; and 
the ſum of five thouſand pounds to himſelf. Ex- 
orbitant as theſe terms confeſſedly were, Murray 
knew too well the conſequence of a refuſal to rilk” 
it, He next made the Captain of Dunbar Caſtle 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


| ſurrender it to him, by the preparations he made 


to carry it by ſtorm; and the Caſtles of Falkland, 
Roſs, 
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Roſs, and other fortreſſes, were delivered to his 
command without oppoſition. 

While Scotland had thus exhibited a ſcene of 
vſurpation, treachery, and murder, the attention 
of Elizabeth had been occaſionally called off to the 
ſituation of affairs on the continent. The term fixed 
by the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis for the reſtitution 
of Calais expired this year, 1567; and Elizabeth, 
after making her demand at the gate of that city, 
ſent Sir Thomas Smith to Paris; and that Miniſter, 
in conjunction with Sir Henry Norris, her reſident 
Ambaſſador, enforced her pretenſions. Conferences 
were held on the ſubject without coming to any 
concluſion ſatisfactory to the Engliſh. The Chan- 
cellor, De L'Hopital, told the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, 
that though France, by an article of the treaty, was 
obliged to reſtore Calais at the expiration of eight 
years, there was another article of the ſame treaty 
which now deprived Elizabeth of any right that 
could accrue to her by that engagement—by that it 
was agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould during the interval 
commit hoſtilities upon France, they ſhould inſtantly 
forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking poſſeſſion 
of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that 
meaſure might be covered, was a plain violation of 
the peace between the two nations—that though 
theſe places were not entered by force, but ſurren- 
dered to Elizabeth by the governors, theſe gover- 
nors were rebels; and a correſpondence with ſuch 
traitors was the moſt flagrant injury that could be 
committed on any Sovereign—that, in the treaty 
which enſued on the expulſion of the Engliſh from 
Normandy, the French Miniſters had abſolutely 
refuſed to make any mention of Calais, and had 
thereby declared their intention to take advantage 
of the title which had accrued to the crown of 
France—and that, though a general clauſe had been 
inſerted, implying a reſervation of all claims, this 
conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, who at that 
tine poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and had pre- 
viouſly forfeited all right to that fortreſs. The 
Queen was nowiſe ſurprized at hearing theſe al- 
legations; and, as ſhe knew that the French Court 
intended not from the firſt to make reſtitution, 
much leſs after they could juſtify their refuſal by 
ſuch plauſible reaſons, ſhe thought it better for the 
preſent to acquieſce in the loſs, than to purſue a 
doubtful title both dangerous and expenſive, as well 
as unreaſonable. | 

At the commencement of the year 1568, the 
Regent of Scotland, having diſſolved that ſervile 
and corrupt Parliament which had ſanctioned his 
crimes with their approbation, reſolved to hold 
Juſtice courts throughout the kingdom; and he be- 
gan his judicial proceedings by the execution of 
four ſervants of Bothwel, who had been convicted 
of being acceſlary to the King's murder. Their 
names were Dalgleiſh, Powrie, Hepburn, and Hay. 
Of the guilt of their maſter, and of their own, there 
appears not any doubt: but, though they were 
practiſed with to accuſe the Queen, and. had been 
detained for ſome time in priſon with this view, 
they yet withſtood every temptation to an enormity 


ſo flagitious. They proteſted,” ſays Camden, 
ce at the gallows, before God and his angels, that 
ce they underſtood from Bothwell that MuR RAV and 
« Mokro were the authours of the King's death, 
« The Queen they cleared from all ſuſpicion.” 

This important fact is corroborated by the con- 
current atteſtation of a number of nobles, who lived 
at the very time, and all of whom have put their 
ſignatures in form to their evidence. © It may be 


e ijnferrit,“ ſay the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; 


the Earl of Eglinton; the Lords Fleming, Glen- 
luce, Sanquhar, and Roſſe; the Earls of Argyle and 
Caſlils; the Lords Maxwell, Oliphant, and Drum- 
mond; the Earls of Huntly, Crawford, and Errol; 
the Lords Ogilvy, Somerville, and Yeſter; in their 
inſtructions to the Biſhop of Roſs, and to the Lords 
LINGER, Boyd, Herris, and Kilwynning; “ that 

© thay”— Murray and his affociates—* wer the 
ce doaris tharof onlie, as was deponit be thame 
“ quha ſufferit deid,” death.] * Thairfoir quha 
« declarit at all times the Quene our Soverane to 
« be innocent thairof;” and that © hir adverſaris, 
« uſurparis of her auctoritie, offerit remiſſioun to 
ce ſindrie that are convict for that crime be thame, 
« gif thay wald ſay that hir Grace was guiltie 
ce thairof; bot efferis [but theſe offered] to prove 
ce the ſeduceris culpabill thairof, in quhatſumever 
cc manner thay pleis.” Yet Dalgleiſh, one of the 
culprits who were executed, was the very man on 
whom it was pretended the letters from Bothwel to 
Mary were ſeized! 

Neither the reputation nor the popularity of 
Murray was advanced by the proceedings of the 
Parliament. Argyle and Huntly were diſguſted 
with his violence. The people were diſappointed: 
they had expected a full and minute diſplay of the 
crimes imputed to the Queen. The ſtrong and 
repeated accuſations againſt her, and the induſtrious 
concealment of the letters from Bothwel, created 
ſuſpicions and doubts. The dying confeſſions of 
the regicides left a melancholy impreſſion to the 
diſadvantage of the rebels, which was increaſed by 
the affected pomp and imperiouſneſs of the Regent. 
The Houſe of Hamilton perceived that Murray's 
authority, if firmly eſtabliſhed, muſt terminate in 
their ruin, and were influenced againſt him by the 
ſtrong motives of intereſt and ambition. John, 
Commendator of Aberbrothick, the ſecond ſon of 
the Duke of Chatelleraud, afterwards Marquis of 
Hamilton, departed from Scotland without his per- 
miſſion; and proceeded to France, to ſolicit aid for 
the deliverance of the Queen. Murray of Tulli- 
bardine had private cauſes of quarrel with the Re- 
gent, was inclined to Popery, had talents for war, 
and vaſſals who were attached to him. The Lord 


Fleming kept for the Queen the Caſtle of Dunbar- 


ton; and could neither be compelled nor allured to 


give it up to Murray. The Roman Catholics, ex- 


poſed to all the fury of perſecution, were animated 
in the cauſe of their Sovereign with the warmeſt 


| zeal, The nation was returning to ſentiments of 


duty and allegiance, found their ſtrength to increaſe, 
and were about to be formidable, 


Mary, 
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Mary, in the mean while, was contriving to 
eſcape from her confinement; and there was in the 
Caſtle of Lochlevin a young gentleman called 
George Douglas, the brother to the keeper, who 
was not more than eighteen years of age. To him 
ſhe paid the moſt flattering attention; and her en- 
gaging manners, her misfortunes, and her beauty, 
won him compleatly to her intereſt. She opened 
her mind to him, and promiſed the moſt tempting 
rewards of his ſervice and fidelity. By his means 
ſhe correſponded with her friends, and prepared 
them for her enterprize. Upon the ſecond day of 
May 1568, about ſeven o'clock in the evening, 
when her keeper was at ſupper with his family, 
George Douglas, poſſeſſing himſelf ſecretly of the 
keys of the caſtle, haſtened to her apartment. He 


| 


conducted her out of her priſon. She felt herſelf 


to be again a Queen. He locked the gates of the 
caſtle behind him to prevent a ſudden purſuit. 
They flew to the lake, entered the boat that was 
prepared for them, and were inſtantly rowed to the 
oppoſite ſhore. There ſhe was received by the 
Lord Seton, with a choſen band of horſemen in 
compleat armour. That night he conveyed her to 
his houſe of Niddrie, in Welt Lothian; where ſhe 


reſted a few hours, and then ſet out for Hamilton. 


The news of her eſcape threw her ſubjects into 
extreme agitation. Her friends repaired to Ha- 
milton from every quarter. The Earls of Argyle, 
Caſſilis, Rothes, and Eglington; the Lords Somer- 
ville, Veſter, Livingſton, Borthwick, Herries, Roſs, 
and Fleming, with other perſons of diſtinction, came 


to wait on her with congratulations, and the offer 


of their ſervice. They put their vaſſals and de- 
pendents in motion. The Regent was at this time 
holding a juſtice court at Glalgow. The ſurprize 
he teſtified was exceſſive; and he prepared for the 


_ dangers which threatened him. 


A meſſage from the Queen admoniſhed him to 
ſurrender the regency, and not to oppoſe himſelf to 
her government; and 1t intimated, that a pardon 
of all the proccedings againſt her perſon and her 
honour would be the reward of his ſubmiſſion. He 
returned no dire& anſwer; but ſeemed diſpoſed to 
gain time by entering into a negotiation. The 
Queen calling a council of her nobles and principal 
men, declared to them, that her ſubſcription of the 
inſtruments, giving away her crown, was not vo- 
luntary or legal, but the effect of force and of terror. 
Sir Robert Melvil, and other perſons who were pre- 
ſent when the deeds were brought to Lochlevin, 
confirmed her declaration, They were pronounced 
to be void and of no authority. The inauguration 
of the King, and the regency of the Farl of Murray, 
were ſet aſide as uſurpations. Proclamations were 
iſſued for collecting troops by either party; and the 
Queen diſpatched an Ambaſſador to England and 
France to announce her eſcape, and to ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance to re-eſtabliſh her authority. In the midſt of 
theſe preparations, the Queen made a new overture 
for an accommodation, and empowered ſeveral 
nobles to act in this buſineſs; but the Regent and 
his adherents were determined upon mealures of 
koſlility and violence. 


——_— 


The friends to the Queen engaged in a bond of 
defence, obliging themſelves to protect her perſon, 
her honour, and her right to the crown, againſt a 
rebellious and unnatural diviſion of her ſubjects; 
who, from ſelfiſhneſs and ambition, had treated her 
with the moſt cruel indignity and injuſtice, and who 
were menacing her with death. This bond was 
ſubſcribed by eight Earls, nine Biſhops, eighteen 
Lords, twelve Abbots and Priors, and neatly one 
hundred Barons, The Queen ſurveyed her ſtrength, 
and found it amount to ſix thouſand combatants. 
The Regent did not ſcruple to erect the banner of 
the Prince her ſon in oppoſition to her, The Earls 
of Morton, Glencairne, and Marre; the Lords 
Hume, Lindſay, Ruthven, and Semple, with the 
vaſſalage of the family of Lenox, were ſtrenuous to 
ſupport him. His army conſiſted of four thouſand 
men, * 

It appeared to the Queen that ſhe ought not to 
put her proſperity to the hazard of a battle: the 
dreaded the military renown of the Regent, and 
knew that his officers were of approved valour and 
experience, An unfortunate encounter might not 
only involve her anew in all the miſeries of captivity, 
but expoſe her to be ſacrificed to the revenge and 
fury of her enemies. Monſicur de Beaumont, an En- 
voy who had lately arrived from France, to remind 
the Earl of Murray of his engagcments to Charles 
the Ninth to aſſiſt the Queen, was eager to promote 
a reconciliation. The flower of the nobility were 
on her ſide. In the ſtrong Caſtle of Dunbarton ſhe 


could wait ſecurely for the arrival of the Earl of 


Huntley and his northern warriors. Her popularity 
was hourly increaſing with the great body of her 
ſubjects. A ſhort delay might enable her to bring 
into the field a power ſo formidable as to intimidate 
the Regent; whoſe troops might diſperſe, and the 
deſperate ſtate of whoſe affairs might compel him 
to ſeek for ſafety in flight, or to ſubmit himſelf to 
her mercy. The impetuoſity, however, of the Ha- 
miltons, overcame her prudence. As her army 
was more numerous than that of the Regent, they 
held it to be ſtronger. Secure of victory, they flat- 
tered themſelves with the hope of deſtroying the 
great enemy of their houſe. 


The Regent had marſhalled his troops upon 


Glaſgow Moor, in expectation of the approach of 
the Queen's army. It was his buſineſs to bring on 
an engagement; and the eagerneſs of the Hamiltons 
promoted his purpoſes, He perceived the army of 
the Queen to be in motion, on the thirteenth of 
May 1568. There was an advantageous ſituation 
on the hill above the village of Langſide: they were 
ſolicitous to get poſſeſſion of this poſt. He was at 
a greater diſtance from it; yet he endeavoured to 


| ſecure it before them. The Earl of Argyle, who 


commanded for the Queen, unfortunately falling 
into an epileptic fit, retarded the troops. The Re- 
gent got to the top of the hill, and had his choice 


of the ground. The Earl of Argyle ranged his 


forces in two columns upon an oppoſite mount: the 
troops of the Regent were alſo formed into two 
diviſions. Each army was provided with a few 


pieces of ordnance, which were played with little 
effect. 
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effect. The cavalry of the Queen charging thoſe 
of the Regent, put them to flight; and were ad- 
vancing againſt his infantry, when a ſhower of arrows 
from his bowmen threw them into confuſion. The 
left column or wing of the Queen's army, in which 
her greateſt ſtrength conſiſted, marched reſolutely 
into the plain, although annoyed by a body of 
muſketeers, who were placed in ambuſh. The 
Regent haſtened to oppoſe them with his firſt di- 
viſion. There was a fierce and deſperate encounter 
with the ſpear and the ſword. The ſoldiers of the 
Regent began to recoil; but his ſecond diviſion, in 
which he moſt confided, advancing to ſupport them, 
turned the fortune of the day. A panic ſpread it- 
ſelf among the Queen's troops; and, being preſſed 
with impetuoſity, their defeat was total and irre- 
trievable. 

Mary, under the painful agitation of contending 
paſſions, beheld the battle from a riſing ground. 
The overthrow of her army affected her with incx- 
preſſible ſorrow: her courage and ſpirit were alto- 
gether ſunk in the anguiſh occaſioned by this hu- 
miliating event. She was haunted with the terrors 
of captivity and death. With no guard to protect 
her, ſhe could not venture to take the road to Dun- 
barton Caſtle, the paſſes to which were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Regent. The Lord Herries directed 


her flight to Galloway; and ſhe reſted not till ſhe 


reached the Abbey of Dundrenan, which is near 
to Kircudbright, and more than fixty miles from 
the village of Langſide. Here ſhe had a preſent 
ſecurity, and might deliberate on the courſe which 
was beſt ſuited to the deſperate ſtate of her affairs. 
The communication with England was ſhort and 
eaſy; or, leaving for ever an iſland which engen- 
dered only calamities to her, ſhe might take her 
paſſage to France, where ſhe had known ſo much 
proſperity and happinels. 

The Envoy, in the mean time, whom Mary had 
ſent to England with the intelligence of her eſcape 
from Lochlevin, and with a ſolicitation of aſſiſtance, 
had communicared his diſpatches to Elizabeth: but 
this Princeſs, inſtead of complying with the im- 
portunities of her kinſwoman, and of making an 
immediate effort to relieve her diſtreſs, had recourſe 
to inſincerity and negotiation. She commanded her 
Ambaſſador, Leighton, to repair to the Queen of 
Scots with expreſſions of joy for her deliverance: 
and ſhe enjoined him to recommend concord and 
amity to the contending factions; to threaten the 
Regent with her arms, if he ſhould not ſubmit to 
his Sovereign; to caution Mary againſt the intro- 
duction of French troops into Scotland; and, if 
poſſible, to accompliſh her elevation over her ſiſter 
Queen, and to procure to her the direCtion of the 
Scottiſh affairs under the character of a mediator, 
or as a guardian. To hold Mary in dependence 
was, as uſual, her object. The battle, however, of 
Langſide, had altered materially the ſituation of the 
Scottiſh Queen; and this negoriation was never to 
be opened. 

Mary, having taſted ſome repoſe after the fa- 
tigues of her long and ſorrowful journey, held a 


council of her attending friends upon the meaſures 
Vo. II. 


which it became her to purſue. To go to France 
in a miſerable and forlorn ſtate, where ſhe had ap- 
peared with ſo much glory and ſplendour, was a 
mortification to which ſhe could not ſubmit. To 
conceal herſelf in her own kingdom, to encourage 
in ſecret the combination of her party, and to come 
forward in the hour of their ſtrength, was a ſcheme 
which was wiſe and prudent. It was, however, urged 
upon her without ſucceſs: ſhe meaſured the gene- 
roſity of the Queen of England by her own. During 
her impriſonment in Lochlevin, Elizabeth had en- 
couraged and invited her to effect her eſcape, and 
to take ſhelter within her dominions. She had even 
ſent her a ring, as a token of her friendſhip and 
protection; and gave her a promiſe that ſhe would 
leave her capital in order to meet her on the road, 
and to give her that hearty welcome which was due 
to a ſiſter whom ſhe loved. Theſe inſidious marks 
of kindneſs made an impreſſion upon the credulous 
and tender nature of Mary. Throgmorton had 
even contrived to preſs the point of her retiring into 
England; and ſhe inſtructed him to inform the 
Queen that ſhe would gladly abandon a people who 
had been ſo cruel and outrageous to her; and that, 
as ſhe could not live with ſafety or pleaſure in her 
own realm, ſhe would take up her reſidence in 
England, in preference to every other country. The 
recollection of theſe circumſtances affected her now 
in the extremity to which ſhe was reduced. She 
thought of putting the friendſhip of Elizabeth to 
the teſt. The Lord Herries, and the Archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, remonſtrated in vain upon the 
imprudence and the perils of this conduct; they 
fell upon their knees, conjuring her to forego a re- 
ſolution that muſt terminate in her ruin: but their 
arguments, 'their entreaties, and their tears, were 
all ineffectual. She determined to ſeek a refuge in 
England; and to court in perſon the protection of a 
Queen who had never ceaſed to diſturb her reign, 
and whoſe dominions were the common and the 
ſecure retreat of the moſt inſolent and the moſt re- 
bellious of her ſubjects. 

In obedience to her orders, the Lord Herries 
addreſſed a letter to Mr. Lauder, the deputy com- 
mander of Carliſle; and, after detailing her defeat 
at Langſide, deſired to know if ſhe might truſt 
herſelf upon Engliſh ground. This officer wrote 
inſtantly an anſwer; in which he ſaid, that the Lord 
Scroop, the warden of the frontiers, being abſent, 
he could not, of his private authority, give a formal 
aſſurance in a matter which concerned the ſtate of a 
Queen: but that he would ſend by poſt to his court, 
to know the pleaſure of his Sovereign; and that if, 
in the mean time, any neceſſity ſhould force Mary to 
Carlifle, he would receive her with joy, and pro- 
tect her againſt her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
fore the meſſenger could return, had embarked in 
a fiſhing-boat with fixteen attendants. ' In a few 
hours ſhe landed at Workington, in Cumberland, 
about thirty miles from Carliſle; and from thence 
ſhe proceeded to Cockermouth, where ſhe continued 
till Mr. Lauder, having aſſembled the gentlemen 
of the country, conducted her, with the greateſt re- 


| ſpect, to the Caſtle of Carliſle. 
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To Elizabeth ſhe announced her arrival in a diſ- 
patch which deſcribed her late misfortunes in general 
and pathetic terms, and in which ſhe expreſſed an 
earneſt ſolicitude to pay her a viſit at her court, and 
the deep ſenſe ſhe entertained of her friendſhip and 
generoſity. The Queen of England, by obliging 
and polite letters, condoled with her upon her ſitu- 
ation, and gave her aſſurances of all the favour and 
protection that were due to the juſtice of her cauſe; 
but, as they were not accompanied with an invitation 
to London, Mary took the alarm. She thought it 
expedient to inſtruct Lord Fleming to repair to 
France; and ſhe entruſted Lord Herries with a 
moſt preſſing remonſtrance to Elizabeth. Her 
anxiety for an interview in order to vindicate her 
conduct; her ability to do ſo in the moſt ſatisfactory 
manner; and her power to explain the ingratitude, 
the crimes, and the perfidy, of her enemies; were 
urged to this Princeſs. A delay in the ſtate of her 
affairs was repreſented as nearly equivalent to ab- 
ſolute deſtruction: an immediate proof was, there- 


fore, requeſted from Elizabeth of the ſincerity of 


her profeſſions. If ſhe was unwilling to admit into 
her preſence a Queen, a relation, and a friend; ſhe 
was reminded, that as Mary's entrance into her do- 
minions had been voluntary, her departure ought 
to be equally free and unreſtrained. She valued the 
protection of the Queen of England above that of 
every other Potentate upon earth; but, if it could 
not be granted, ſhe would ſolicit the amity and im- 
plore the aid of powers who would commiſerate her 
afflictions, and be forward to relieve them. Amidſt 
remonſtrances, however, which were ſo juſt and ſo 
natural, Mary failed not to give thanks to Eliza- 
beth for the courteſy with which ſhe had hitherto 
been treated in the Caſtle of Carliſle. She took 
the opportunity, alſo, to beg of this Princeſs to avert 
the cruelty of the Regent from her adherents, and 
to engage him not to lay waſte her kingdom; and 
ſhe had the prudence to pay her compliments in an 
affectionate letter to Secretary Cecil, and to court 
his kind offices in extricating her from her difficulties 
and troubles. 

But Elizabeth was not to be moved by remon- 


ſtrances. The voluntary offer of Mary to plead her 


cauſe in her preſence, and to ſatisfy all her ſcruples, 


was rejected. Her diſaſters were rather a matter of 


exultation than of pity. By ſoothing the exile of her 
ſiſter, by attending to her wrongs, and by reſtoring 
her to her crown, Elizabeth might have exhibited a 
ſignal example of magnanimity and juſtice, Her 
deliberations, however, and thoſe of her ſtateſmen, 
were not directed by maxims of equity, of com- 
paſſion, or of generoſity: they conſidered the flight 
of Mary into England as an accident that was for- 
tunate and favourable to them; and they were ſoli- 
citous to adopt thoſe meaſures which would enable 
them to draw from it the greateſt profit and advan- 
rage. If the Queen of Scots were permitted to re- 
turn to her own dominions, it was probable that ſhe 
would ſoon be in a condition to deſtroy the Earl of 
Murray and his faction, who were the friends of 
England ; the Houſe of Hamilton, who were now 
zealous in the intereſts of France, would riſe into 


| 


OF ENGLAND, 


conſideration and power; England would be kept in 
perpetual turmoils upon the frontiers; Mary would 
renew, with redoubled ardour, her deſigns upon the 
Proteſtant religion; and a French army be again 
introduced into Scotland. Elizabeth and her Mi- 
niſters rejecting this ſcheme, examined the caſe of 
the Queen of Scots, if the ſhould be permitted to 
be at liberty in England. In this ſituation ſhe would 
augment the number of her pattizans, ſend her 
emiſſaries to every quarter, and inculcate her title 
to the crown. Her eloquence, her beauty, her ad- 
dreſs, were all formidable. Her ambition, they pre- 
tended, would increaſe with flattery and ſucceſs, and 
an attempt be made to dethrone the Queen of Eng- 
land: foreign Ambaſſadors would afford her aid, 
and take a ſhare in her intrigues; and Scotland, 
when there was ſo high an object to be gained, 
would enter with cordiality into her views. This 
plan, therefore, being deemed hazardous, it was de- 
liberated whether the Queen of Scots might not be 
allowed to take a paſſage to France: but all the 
pretenſions which hitherto had threatened the crown 
of Elizabeth, would, it was urged, in this event be 
revived. A ſtrong reſentment to her would even 
urge Mary and Charles the Ninth to the boldeſt 
and moſt deſperate enterprizes. The party of the 
Queen of Scots in England—ſtrong from motives 
of religion and affection, and from diſcontents and 
the love of a change—would ſtimulate their anger 
and ambition. England had now no territories in 
France. A war with that country and with Scotland 
would involve the country in imminent danger. 
The Scots had not forgotten their ancient habits of 
hatred and hoſtility. France was abundant in re- 
ſources and in men: and the diſcipline of war had 
undergone alterations which were not favourable to 
England; whoſe inhabitants, although they had 
hitherto excelled all nations in archery, maintained 
not a ſimilar ſuperiority in the great and ſmall 
ordnance. Upon revolving theſe meaſures and 
topics—the dangers of which were purpoſely ag- 
gravated—Elizabeth and her counſellors were in- 
duced to conclude, that it was by far the wiſeſt 
expedient to keep the Queen of Scots in confine- 
ment, to invent methods to augment her diſtreſs, 
to give countenance to the Regent, and to hold her 
kingdom in dependence and ſubjection. 

In theſe regulations there were, indeed, an evi- 
dent injuſtice and a ſavage rigour: but objections 
of this kind, it was thought, might be taken away 
or concealed by expreſſions of lenity, and under ap- 
pearances of reſpect and affection. It was con- 
tended, in vain, that a plan more moderate in itſelf, 
and in effect equally deſtructive of the conſequence 
of the, Queen of Scots, would better preſerve the 
national integrity and honour. It was propoſed to 
reſtore Mary to her kingdom, under ſuch limitations 
and conditions as would give Elizabeth the molt 
ample opportunities to interfere in her affairs, and 
to direct and govern them. This ſcheme, however, 
was derided, as precarious and uncertain. The 


prime counſellors of Elizabeth knew well her tem- 


per and diſpoſition; and they encouraged them. No 
ſentiment of generoſity opened itſelf in her boſom. 
The 
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The greatneſs of replacing an injured Princeſs upon 
her throne, and of recovering to her the full and 
undiminiſhed enjoyment of her rank and rights, 
was an exertion too noble for the grovelling ſoul of 
Elizabeth, It was in her power, by atchieving this 
magnanimous part, to gain to her for ever the gra- 
titude and attachment of her ſiſter Queen, and to 
enwreathe her brow with the moſt honourable 
laurels: but ſhe choſe to indulge in jealouſies, and 
anger, and rivalſhip, to add to the ferment of miſe- 
rable paſſions, and to feed the cankers that were 
waſting in her heart. Thus the unfortunate Mary 
was ſtill doomed to continue the victim of oppreſ- 
ſion; and Elizabeth baſely reſolved to continue her 
oppreſſor, though in violation of the ſacred rights 
of hoſpitality, the moſt ſolemn promiſes, and of every 
principle of honour and juſtice! 

Murray, in the mean time, took every poſſible 
care to ſecure all the advantages of his victory; and 
having, by the ſuperiority of his forces, ſilenced all 
reſiſtance, he was now in a ſituation to give law to 
his enemies, and accordingly began to indulge him- 
ſelf with projects of revenge. In the pride of ſuc- 
ceſs, he forgot not, however, that his Sovereign was 
ſtill alive; and that he had much to apprehend from 
her ſpirit, her activity, and her reſources. He turned, 
therefore, his attention to Elizabeth, and was ſo- 
licitous to enflame her againſt Mary. He deputed 
to London Mr. John Wood, his Secretary; and, 
while he armed him with complaints to her preju- 
dice, he made an offer not only to juſtify himſelf, 
but to accuſe her as a party to the murder of her 
huſband. Theſe complaints, and this offer, reached 
Elizabeth while ſhe was meditating with her ſtateſ- 
men upon the caſe of the Queen of Scots. They 
were molt agreeable to her, and could not have 
come at a more ſeaſonable juncture. In a letter to 
him, written with her own hand, ſhe approved and 
accepted his propoſal; and told him, that he was 
charged by Mary with high miſdemeanors; and that 
ſhe was ready to enter fully into her tranſactions, and 
to vindicate her behaviour. She took the liberty to 
adviſe and to require him to forbear all hoſtility, 
either by arms or law, againſt thoie who had joined 
her party. She admoniſhed him to think of the 
defences which he ought to make for himſelf; 
and ſhe aſſured him—with her uſual hypocriſy, 
though it was only meant to impoſe on the leſs pro- 
Aigate friends of Murray, and not on her grand 
accomplice himſc}f—that ſhe would direct and de- 
termine between his Sovereign and him with entire 


impartiality, and conſult and maintain the peace and 


concord of the two realms. 

Elizabeth, in her zeal to embarraſs the affairs of 
the Queen of Scots, delayed not to return the diſ- 
patches brought to her by Lord Herries. By Mr. 
Middlemore, whom ſhe ſent to Carliſle, ſhe in- 
formed Mary that ſhe was not by any means averſe 
from affording her protection and ſecurity; but that 
ſhe had abſtained from inviting her to her court, 


becauſe ſhe was accuſed by her ſubjects of the hor- 


rible crime of being concerned in the murder of 
her huſband. She ſaid that, of herſelf, ſhe could 
neither condemn nor acquit her: an honourable 


| 


trial could alone eſtabliſh her innocence, a legal de- 
claration of which muſt affect her with the pureſt 
Joy; and ſhe would then receive her in her capital, 
embrace her with love, and ardently exert her ut- 
moſt power in her behalf. She was willing to re- 
quire the Earl of Murray to deſiſt from all pro- 
ceedings againſt the Houſe of Hamilton and her 
other friends; had ſent her a copy of her diſpatch 
to him for this end; and deſired, upon her part, an 
order to her partizans to continue in tranquillity. 
She expected that no French troops ſhould be put 
into Dunbarton Caſtle, or introduced into any 
quarter of Scotland; and, if any ſuch ſtep ſhould 
be taken, ſhe declared that ſhe would entirely 
change the whole tenour of her conduct, and be an 
enemy. In fine, ſhe intimated the propriety of 
removing her farther from the frontiers, that ſhe 
might be leſs expoſed to the attempts of her adver- 
ſaries. 

Mary was extremely ſurprized that Elizabeth 
ſhould aſſume this dictatorial ſtyle; ſhould think 
ſeriouſly of being an arbiter in her affairs; and 
ſhould build ſo lofty a pretenſion upon the deſire 
ſhe had intimated of detailing to her, in a perſonal 
interview, her misfortunes, and of juſtifying her 
conduct. It excited her aſtoniſhment, that the 
Earl of Murray ſhould be anxious to accuſe her 
before the Queen of England; and the encourage- 
ment which Elizabeth afforded him to proceed in 
this buſineſs gave riſe to the moſt diſquiering ſuſpi- 
cions of her integrity and virtue. Upon theſe heads 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf to Middlemore with an indig- 
nant warmth. The command of Elizabeth to 
Murray, to deſiſt from proſecutions and war, was 
the only part of his commiſſion that was agreeable 
to her. It was with extreme impatience that ſhe 
heard him explain the wiſh of his miſtreſs that no 
French troops ſhould be introduced into Scotland; 
and ſhe peremptorily refuſed to accede to any agree- 
ment of this kind, unleſs Elizabeth would imme- 
diately act in her defence. She ſmiled upon the 
mention of her removal to a greater diſtance from 
the frontier, on the pretence of greater ſecutity to 
her perſon; and proteſted, that ſne entertained not 
the ſmalleſt apprehenſion that her rebellious ſubjects 
would lay ſiege to Carliſle Caſtle. Although this 
Envoy executed his commiſſion with ability and 
addreſs, he was not able to impoſe on her under- 
ſtanding and penetration: ſhe was already meditat- 
ing her eſcape from the machinations of her ſiſter; 
and Lord Scroop, and Sir Francis Knollys, to whoſe 
care ſhe had been entruſted, were afraid that ſhe 
would elude their diligence. They accordingly had 
given notice to Elizabeth that ſhe was too near to 
the borders; that, in the neighbourhood of Carliſle, 
there prevailed a ſtrong opinion of her innocence; 
and that the Scots were fond of reſorting to her. 
At the ſame time, they repreſented her to be of an 
aſpiring mind; to be intent on the recovery of her 
crown; and as ſetting pain and peril at defiance, 
when they lead to greatneſs and victory. 

The commiſſion of Middlemore appeared in fo 
ungenerous a light to Mary, that ſhe was not ſatiſ- 
fied with the ſpirited manner in which ſhe had be- 
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beth herſelf, ſhe expoſtulated with her warmly upon 
her bchaviour—*< I came,” ſaid ſhe, © into your 
« dominions to aſk your aſſiſtance, and not to ſave 
« my life. Scotland and the world have not re- 
« nounced me. I was conſcious of innocence; I 
« was diſpoſed to lay all my tranſactions before 
« you; and I was willing to do you honour, by 
« making you the reſtorer of a Queen. But you 
« have afforded me no aid, and no conſolation: 
« you even deny me admittance to your preſence. 
« ] eſcaped from a priſon: I am again a captive. 
« Can it expoſe you to cenſure to hear the com- 
ce plaints of the unfortunate? You received my 
« baſtard- brother, when he was in open rebellion. 
« ] am a Princeſs, and your equal, and you refuſe 
« me this indulgence. Permit me, then, to leave 
« your dominions. Your ſeverity encourages my 
« enemies, intimidates my friends, and is moſt 
« cruelly deſtructive to my intereſts. You keep 
« me in fetters, and allow my enemies to conquer 
« my realm. I am defenceleſs; and they enjoy 
« my authority, poſſeſs themſelves of my revenues, 
« and hold out to me the points of their ſwords, 
In the miſerable condition to which I am re- 
« duced, you invite them to accuſe me. Is it too 
* ſmall a misfortune for me to loſe my kingdom? 
« Muſt I alſo be robbed of my integrity and my 
e reputation? Excuſe me, if I ſpeak without diſ- 
« ſimulation. In your dominions I will not an- 
« {wer to their calumnies and criminations. To 
you, in a perſonal conference, I ſhall at all times 
« be ready to vindicate my conduct: but to ſink 
« mylelf into a level with my rebellious ſubjects, 
« and to be a party in a ſuit or trial with them, is 
an indignity ſo vile, that I can never ſubmit 
©« to it. I can die, but I cannot meet diſhonour. 
« Conlult, I conjure you, wha: is right and proper, 
and entitle yourſelf to my warmeſt gratitude; 
or, if you are inclined not to know me as a 
ce ſiſter, and to with-hold your kindneſs, abſtain 
« at leaſt from rigour and injuſtice. Be neither 
&« my enemy nor my friend; preſerve yourſelf in 
ce the coldneſs of neutrality, and let me be in- 
« debted to other Princes for my re-eſtabliſhment 
c in my kingdom.” 
Thele ſentiments, expreſſive at once of diſap- 
pointment, indignation, and magnanimity, did not 
ſhake the purpoſes of Elizabeth: her reſolutions 
were not made to be broken. She called together 
her obedient counſellors; and Secretary Cecil took 
the charge of directing them. The flight of Mary 
into England in the confidence of friendſhip, and 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


under the allurement and truſt of tokens and in- 


vitations from Elizabeth; her ſtation as an inde- 
pendent Princeſs; her offer to acquit herſelf in a 
perſonal conference, and to charge upon her ene- 
mies the guilt they imputed to her; and the general 
injuſtice of refuſing, to any perſon whatſoever, the 
privilege af complaint and juſtification; were ob- 
jections which—though apparently inſurmount- 
able—were overcome without any ſtruggle or diffi- 
culty. A great attention, upon the other hand, 
was paid to the accuſations againſt Mary by her 
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haved to that Ambaſſador, In a letter to Eliza- 


adverſaries; all the calumnies were recited which 
had been brought from Scotland by Murray's 
Secretary, Wood; and it was inculcated, that Eng- 
land had a juriſdiction in Scottiſh cauſes from the 
ancient ſuperiority that belonged to it's crown. It 
was accordingly concluded, that Elizabeth could 
not, conſiſtently with her own honour, nor with 
the tranquillity of her government, permit the 
Queen of Scots to come into her preſence, to de- 
part out of England, nor to be reſtored to her 
dignity and kingdom, till her cauſe ſhould be tried 
and decided: and an order was made to remove 
her from Carliſle Caſtle, to confine her more cloſely 
in a place of ſtrength at a greater diſtance from the 
borders, and to guard effectually againſt the poſ- 
ſibility of her eſcape. 

When Middlemore left Mary, he was charged 
by Elizabeth to proceed to Scotland ; where Mur- 
ray received ſuch favourable aſſurances of her amity, 


that his friends publicly boaſted of her protection. 


But, finding that his offer to criminate his Sove- 
reign had made a deep impreſſion on the Engliſh 
Queen, he began to be anxious for the conſe- 
quences. He did not wiſh to purſue the accuſation 
any farther: he was already in poſſeſſion of the 
regency; and, if he even ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing 
his charge, he could obtain nothing more. He 


might not ſucceed, He knew well the defective- 


neſs of his proofs; he was, therefore, very naturally 


full of apprehenſions concerning the event: but 


the extreme earneſtneſs of Elizabeth rendered it 
impoſſible for him to recede. All he could do, 
therefore, was to make a formal agreement with 
her, before he ventured to produce thoſe evidences 
which the Queen was ſo eager to have produced: 
and this he performed, by entering into ſtipulations, 
that he ſhould be left in the regency by Elizabeth, 
if he proved his charges; and that ſhe ſhould never 
aſſiſt Mary in diſturbing him. 

But ſtill the peculiarity of Mary's ſituation, and 
the inward conſciouſneſs of the baſe and diabolical 
part he was about to act, rendered him miſtruſtful, 
and urged him to demand of Elizabeth the pre- 
vious ſettlement of another point before he pro- 
ceeded on his charge. He had a doubt with re- 
ſpect to the ſufficiency of the letters which, it was 
ſaid, the Queen had written to Bothwel, and on 
which he meant to rely as the evidence of the crimes 
imputed to her: he therefore ſaid to Middlemore— 
It may be that ſic /e/teris as we haif of the Quene, 

our Soverane Lordis moder, that ſufficientlie in 
our opinion preivis hir conſenting to the mur- 
thure of the King hir lauchfull huſband, , Ze 
callit in doubt be the juges, to be conſtitute for 
examinatioun and trial of the caus, whether hey 
may ſtand or fall, pruif or not; thairfoir, ſen our 
ſervant, Mr. Johne Wode, hes the copIEs of the 
ſamin letteris TRANSLATIT into our language, 
we wald earne/tly deſyre that the ſaidis copies 
may be conſiderit be the juges, that they may 
reſolve us this far, in cais the principal agrie 
with the copie, that then we pruif the caus in- 
decd; for when we have manifeſted and ſchawin 
all, and zet fall haif no 2f/urance that it we ſend 


« fall 
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cc {all ſatisfie for probatioun, for quhat purpois ſal 
« we aither accuſe or take care how to pruif?” It 
is not preciſely known what anſwer was returned 


derſtood this ſuſpicious anxiety and circumſpection: 
but it is natural to believe that it was not unfa- 
vourable, and that ſhe diſcovered enough of her 
mind to give him the hope of ſucceſs. Indeed, 
the ſubſequent facts ſufficiently ſhew this, ſince he 
threatens not to produce the. letters if the facts 
alleged in them were not deemed adequate to con- 
vict Mary; and he proceeds to produce them for 
that purpoſe. 

Amidſt all her meanneſs in perſecuting the Scot- 
tiſh Queen, Elizabeth diſcovered a moſt anxious 
deſire to diminiſh, by dividing, the odium of her 
tranſactions. Her Miniſter, Sir William Cecil, 
was induſtriouſly pointed to as a ſtrenuous enemy 
to Mary; and her Privy-Council adhibited a ſanc- 
tion to all her reſolutions. To give a colour, how- 
ever, and a popularity, to her proceedings, which 
ſhe could neither expect from Cecil nor her nobles, 
ſhe wrought upon the grief and reſentment of the 
Counteſs of Lenox, the mother of Darnley. This 
unfortunate woman was wholly dependent on her. 
She had thrown her into priſon upon the marriage 
of her ſon with the Queen of Scots; and it was 
only a few days after the event of his murder that 
ſhe had relieved her from confinement. Uncom- 
mon attention and politeneſs were now paid to her; 
and the poiſon of calumny was inſtilled into her 
mind with ſtudied malice, in order to effect a per- 
ſuaſion of the wickedneſs of Mary. Thus inſti- 
cated, ſhe gave vent to complaints which ſhe had 
been taught to believe were founded in juſtice; and, 
liſtening to the dictates of reſentment, accuſed the 
Queen of Scots as the murderer of her ſon. She 


publicly preſented a petition to Elizabeth, urging 


her trial and the execution of juſtice: but that 
Princeſs, with an air of candour and impartiality 
which ſhe well knew how to aſſume, reminded her, 
that it was not becoming to fix a charge ſo heinous 
upon a Princeſs, and her kinſwoman, without pro- 
ducing the cleareſt evidence of it; adding, that the 
iniquity of the times was very great, that hatred 
was blind, and that offences and guilt were aſcribed 
too often to the innocent. 

Lord Herries, in the mean time, preſſed the in- 
tereſts of his Queen, and the reaſonableneſs of her 
requeſts, Elizabeth contended, in her turn, for 
the propriety of a public trial; and that Mary, the 
more compleatly to do juſtice to herſelf, ought to 
become a party in a ſuit with her own ſubjects. 


Many conferences were held, and many arguments 


adduced on either ſide, but without leading to a 
termination of the buſineſs. Elizabeth, ſenſible at 


length that the firmneſs of the Queen of Scots 
could not well be overcome by perſuaſion, where 
ſo obviouſly ſupported by equity and propriety, and 


that ſhe could not with decency proceed to the 
ſtrong meaſure of a trial without her concurrence, 
abated the ſeverity of her conduct, and addreſſed 
herſelf to Lord Herries in ſoft and alluring terms. 


She declared to him chat, in wiſhing to interfere in 


„Vor, II. 


to him on the part of Elizabeth, nor how ſhe un- 


| 


the affairs of his Queen, her ſole object was to 
adjuſt and ſettle them upon an honourable and ad- 
vantageous foundation; that ſhe was deſirous to 
promote the recovery of all her royal rights, and 
to puniſh the treachery of her ſubjects by the moſt 
eaſy and leaſt violent means; and that ſhe was ani- 
mated with a ſincere wiſh to bind the two kingdoms 
in a cordial union and tranquillity. Lord Herries 
was pleaſed with this ſpecious language; and, after 


conferring fully with Elizabeth upon the terms that 


were conſiſtent with this plan, he gave her to hope 


that his miſtreſs would give a hearty conſent to her 
purpoſes and propoſals. 


Mary, by this time, was removed to Bolton 
Caſtle; where her confinement was cloſer, and 
fewer friends were admitted to ſee her. Her Am- 
baſſador, the Lord Fleming, had been prohibited 
by the Court of England from repairing to France, 
Theſe circumſtances made a deep impreſſion on 
her mind, and gave her no ſmall reaſon to dread 
that her captivity would be of long duration. On 
his arrival at Bolton Caſtle, Lord Herries intimated 
to Lord Scroop, and Sir Francis Knollys, that he 
had come from Elizabeth to his Queen; and he 
deſired them to attend him, and to be witneſſes of 
the meſſage he had brought. © The Queen of Eng- 
ce land,” faid he to Mary, © is diſpoſed to examine 
ce your cauſe, not as a judge, but as a friend. She 
ce thinks it expedient to ſend for the noblemen who 
« are your adverſaries, and to oblige them to give 
“ an account of their conduct before ſuch com- 
ce miſſioners as ſhall be agreeable to you. It is her 
ce opinion, that they cannot juſtify themſelves; but, 
<« if they ſhould actually aſſign ſatisfactory reaſons 
« for their proceedings, ſhe will, notwithſtanding, 


cc reſtore you to your kingdom, under the limitation 


© of their retaining their honours and dignitics. If 
e they ſhall fail in their vindication, ſhe agree to 
ce replace you upon your throne; and, if neceſſary, 


| © to employ her armies for that end, under the 


« conditions that you ſhall renounce all title ro her 
© crown during her life, and during the exiſtence 
e of any iſſue of her body; abandon France; en- 
« gage in a ſtrict league with England; reject the 
© maſs; and adopt the common prayer-book after 
ce the form of the Engliſh Church.” Mary heſi- 
tated at firſt to ſubmit to theſe terms; but the remon- 
ſtrances of Lord Herries, and a mature delibe: ation 
on the wretchedneſs of her ſituation, induced her to 
approve them. She accordingly accepted them, in 
a letter which ſhe ſent to Elizabeth. | 
That the Queen of Scots was anxious to recover 
her liberty and greatneſs, and alſo to promote a 
ſtrict union between the two kingdoms, are matters 
which admit not of any doubt; but her acceſſion to 
thoſe terms which were to operate a material change 
in religious matters, could only be aſcribed to the 
reſtraint to which ſhe was now ſubject. Conſcious 
that her ſincerity on this point would be greatly 
ſuſpected, and aware of the conſequence of making 
it believed, in order to acquire that degree of po- 
pularity with the Engliſh which her ſituation re- 
quired, ſhe was reduced to the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to art. She affected to be more thought- 
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fol than uſual, and to have contracted from medi- 
tation a reſpect for the Proteſtant doctrines. She 
even took an Engliſh chaplain into her ſervice, and 
liſtened with attention to the arguments he adduced 


in favour of his own religion. This artifice ſuc- 


ceeded fo far, that Sir Francis Knollys informed 
Secretary Cecil that ſhe was an attentive and con- 
tented convert; and Lord Scroop actually wrote 
to the Earl of Murray that ſhe was animated with 
an unfeigned paſſion for the advancement of the 
Goſpel. 

Elizabeth, in the mean time, received a letter 
from the nobles of Mary's party, who were unap- 
prized of her agreement with that Princels, replete 
with the moſt zealous and vigorous remonſtrances. 
They enumerated all the favourable topics in her 
caſe; and beſought Elizabeth to act the part which 
became her. They urged their unanimity, the 
ardour with which they expected the return of their 
Queen, and the gratitude and attachment with 
which her deliverance would inſpire them: they 
preſſed the danger of the example of detaining her 
in captivity; deſcribing 1t as an encouragement to 
ſubjects to rebel, to think lightly at all times of the 
condition of ſovereign Princes, and to trample 
upon whatever was moſt ſacred in their rights. 
W hat the Queen of Scots had ſuffered from the 
arms and treachery of the Earl of Murray and his 
faction, they deſired her to revolve in her mind as 
a matter of ominous reflection. Rebellion and 
treachery were not confined to one kingdom, nor 
to one ſoil. They held out their own ſtrength as 
ſuperior to that of the oppoſite party ; and recom- 
mended it to her to give her countenance to faith- 
ful ſubjects, rather than to guilty and rapacious 
traitors. In fine, they aſſured her that, if ſhe diſ- 
regarded their requeſt, they would conſult their 
duty to their Sovereign by proclaiming her wrongs 
to all the Princes of Europe, and by calling upon 

them to give ſtability to their own grandeur, by 
chaſtiſing her enemies, and putting her in poſſeſſion 
of her crown. 

To theſe ſpirited remonſtrances no anſwer was 
given by Elizabeth: yet ſhe was not without her ap- 
prehenſions; and, as ſhe correſponded cloſely with 
the Regent, it was agreed that he ought to ſum- 
mon a Parliament, in order to know deciſively the 
ſentiments and determination of the Scottiſh nation. 
The day was appointed for the meeting of the 
Eſtates. The ncbles for the Queen, conceiving 
that he intended to proceed to extremities againſt 
them, collected their retainers, and took the field 
with two formidable armies. The preparations of 
the Regent, though vigorous, were inadequate to 
this emergency. To extricate himſelf from the 
difficulties which preſſed and threatened him, he 
had recourſe to his uſual friend, Elizabeth. She 
applied herſelf to the Queen of Scots; who, being 
unacquainted with the ſuperiority of her party, 
entered readily into the pacific ſcheme propoſed to 
her, and was umpatient to prevent the devaſtations 
of civil war. Elizabeth pledzed herſelf for the Re- 
vent; and Mary, in a letter to her friends, urged 
the diſmiſſion of her troops. The armies of each 


party were accordingly diſbanded. Tt was u nder- 
ſtood that no offenſive tranſactions of any kind 
were to be purſued by the Regent; and that the 
only public buſineſs in which he was to engage, 
was to prepare for the defence of his conduct be- 
fore the Queen of England. 

In defiance, however, of the ſtipulations of 
Elizabeth, and his own, the Regent proceeded to 
hold the Parliament he had called, and to act with 
vigour againſt his adverſaries. Forfeitures were 
patſed againſt the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
the Biſhop of Roſs, and Lord Claud Hamilton, 
and other perſons of diſtinction who declared for 
the Queen. The nobles of the Queen's party, 
ſtruck with this unprincipled contempt of engage- 
ments, and this imperious rigour, addreſſed them. 
ſelves anew to Elizabeth; complaining of the in- 


juries they had ſuffered by repoſing a confidence 


in her honour; demanding a remedy to them; and 
imploring either the immediate deliverance of their 
Queen, or an inſtant permiſſion for her to paſs into 
France. Their letter, however, was diſregarded 
by Elizabeth, from a total inability to juſtify or 
even palliate her deteſtable duplicity ; and the in- 
famous uſurper, Murray, beſide atchieving his par- 
liamentary acts, did not ſcruple to unſheath his 
ſword, and to call ſuddenly together a conſiderable 
body of ſoldiers, with whom he marched into An- 
nandale, and the lower parts of Galloway, which 
were favourable to the Queen; overawing the in- 
habitants, committing devaſtations, and putting 
garriſons into thoſe caſtles which were conveniently 
ſituated for retaining the country in ſubjection. 

But while he was purſuing his victories, Eliza- 
beth, who thought it neceſſary to preſerve ſome 
appearance of conſiſtency, at leaſt, between her 
conduct and profeſſions to the Queen of Scots, 
ſent him an expreſs meſſage to appear in England 
in perſon, or by his deputy, to defend himſelf for 
the part he had acted againſt his Sovereign, This 
meſlage bore the uſual marks of her refinement and 
duplicity. She could not, ſhe ſaid, endure that the 
facred authority of Princes ſhould be controlled by 
the luſt and the appetite of rebellious ſubjects; and, 
although he and his faction might have forgotten 
their duty and allegiance, ſhe would ſtill remem- 
ber the offices of piety, affection, and kindneſs, 
which were due to a ſiſter, a neighbour, and a 
Queen. If he ſhould refuſe obedience to her com- 
mand, ſhe admoniſhed him that ſhe would inſtantly 
give liberty to the Queen of Scots, and exert the 
fullneſs of her power to re-eſtabliſh her in her crown 
and kingdom. This threatening order was fully 
comprehended by Murray; who, though he knew 
that Elizabeth was hoſtile to Mary, was, notwith- 


ſtanding, in a diſagreeable ſituation, from his un- 


willingneſs—founded on motives which we have 
before noticed to proceed with his accuſation 
againſt her. But, whatever might be the ſtate of 
his mind and his paſſions, it behoved him to con- 
form to the mandate he had received. It concerned 
his pride and his intereſt to conduct himſelf with 
ſkill in the perilous enterprize in which he had 
embarked. By an inſtrument under the Great api 
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of Scotland, in the name of the infant Kirft, he 
was appointed to preſent himſelf before the Com- 
miſſioners of Elizabeth; and there were named, in 
conjunction with him, the Earl of Morton; Adam, 
Biſhop of Orkney ; Robert, Commendator of Dun- 
fermling; and Patrick Lord Lindſay. They were 
charged and conſtituted to make a true and ample 
dcclaration of the cauſes and motives which inſti- 
gated the faction againſt the Queen, to put them- 
ſelves in arms, and to ſet aſide their authority; and 
they had powers to contract and conclude treaties 
of alliance and amity with the Engliſh nation. The 
Regent appointed Mr. James Macgill, Mr. Henry 
Balnaves, and Mr. George Buchanan, to be aſſiſt- 
ants to him and his aſſociates: they were partizans 
in whom he could confide, and whole talents might 
be employed to advantage. He alſo engaged 
Maitland of Lidington, his aſſociate in iniquity, to 
accompany him to England. 

On the part of Elizabeth, the Commiſſioners 
were: Thomas, Duke of Norfolk; Thomas, Earl 
of Suſſex; and Sir Ralph Sadler. They were in- 
veſted with full authority to treat with the Queen 
of Scots or her deputies, and with the Earl of 
Murray and his party, upon all hoſtilities, contro— 
verſies, queſtions, debates, and contentions, of what 
nature ſoever, which had a reference to the late 
tranſactions and revolution in the kingdom of Scot- 
land; and they had powers to augment and confirm 
former treaties between the two realms, and to de- 
termine and eſtabliſh new confederacies and alli- 
ances. 

Theſe formal and ſtately preparations bore little 
reſemblance to that ſimple and friendly ſcheme of 
accommodation which the Queen of England had 
propoſed to the Lord Herries, and to which alone 
Mary had conſented: yet, after Elizabeth had ac- 
tually named her commiſſioners, the Queen of 
Scots did not heſitate to make choice of deputies 
to take care of her intereſts. She conſtituted to 
this charge Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs; Lord Living- 
ſton; Lord Boyd; Lord Herries; Gavin, Com- 
mendator of Kilwinning; Sir John Gordon, of 
Lochinvar; and Sir James Cockburn, of Stirling. 
In her commiſſion, ſhe informed them that they 


were appointed, in conſequence of the deſire of 


Elizabeth, to reſtore her to her crown and au- 
thority, in oppoſition to her rebellious ſubjects; and 
ſhe inveſted them with powers to meet with the 
commiſſioners of her ſiſter, and to treat and con- 
clude upon the heads and articles that ſhould be 
found the moſt reaſonable and expedient for re- 
ducing her adverſaries to a due ſubordination and 


_ obedience, for the eſtabliſhment of the affairs of 


Scotland, and for the emolument and proſperity 
of the two kingdoms. 

The pride of Elizabeth was now gratified in the 
molt exquiſite degree, Mary, the rival of her great- 


neſs, was her priſoner; the Earl of Murray, the 


conqueror of his own Sovereign, was her vaſſal and 
dependent; an ancient kingdom, which the arms 


of her predeceſſors could never conquer, expected 


from her a termination to it's troubles, and the en- 


joy ment of rranquillity, But her ſelfiſhneſs and 
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| paſſions did not permit her to attain true glory; 


her pretended and her real views were very diffe- 
rent: ſhe ſpoke of friendſhip, of juſtice, and of 
peace; but theſe things were far from her heart. 
Her arbitration had been repreſented by her as the 
eaſieſt method of accommodating the differences 
of the Queen of Scots and her ſubjects; and, as a 
proof af her affection for Mary, ſhe had even pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to declare to her, that although her 
guilt ſhould be fully manifeſted, ſhe would, not- 
withſtanding, reſtore her to her crown. When, 
however, ſhe gave inſtructions to her commiſſioners, 
ſhe loſt ſight altogether of the agreement which ſhe 
had negotiated with the Queen of Scots by the Lord 
Herries. She employed it as the foundation upon 
which to eſtabliſh herſelf in the character of an um- 

pire, and immediately diſregarded it: for her com- 

miſſioners were ordered by her to proceed in ſuch a 
manner as to ſtain, to the utmoſt of their power, 
the reputation of the Queen of Scots; and ſhe gave 
them permiſſion to aſſure the Earl of Murray that, 

upon the production of ſufficient evidence of her 

guilt, ſhe would deem her to be utterly unworthy 

of a kingdom, and would take no ſteps of any kind 

to promote her reſtoration. The concealed and 

real meaning of her other inſtructions was, to re- 

commend to them an attentive care of her intereſts; 

and ſo to improve the advantages of their ſituation 

as to effect, in the way of ſtipulation or treaty, the 
partial or entire ſubjection of Scotland to the Eng- 

liſh crown. 

The city of York was the place appointed for 
the meeting of her deputies with the Queen's com- 
miſſioners and the rebel aſſociates: they accordingly 
met there, on the fourth of October 1568; when 
the commiſſions on each ſide were mutually read 
and examined. After ſome ſtrong remarks by 
Lidington on the authority and powers granted to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners; on the inſidious con- 
duct of Elizabeth; and on the raſh proceedings of 
Murray in accufing his Soyercign—which, as Cam- 
den tells us, occaſioned a deep ſilence, and an ex- 


preſſive conſternation—it was obſerved by the Duke 


of Norfolk, that it was their duty to proceed accor- 
ding to the commiſſions which had brought them 
together. A proteſtation was then entered into by 
Mary's commiſſioners, that their appearance in her 
cauſe ſhould not infringe her rights as a free Princeſs, 
nor affect the independency of the Scottiſh crown. 
A counter proteſtation was made by the commiſ- 
ſioners of Elizabeth, that her claims of ſuperiority 
over Scotland ſhould continue upon their ancient 
foundation. An oath to act with uprightneſs and 
ſincerity having been taken by all the commiſſioners, 
the deputies of the Queen of Scots were called on 
to make known their complaints. They ſaid, that 
the Earls of Morton, Marre, and Glencairn, and the 
Lords Hume, Lindſay, Ruthven, Semple, Cath- 
cart, and Ochiltree, with their friends, had aſſembled 
a great army, proclaiming it to be their purpoſe 
to give relief to the Queen: that they oppoſed her 
with this force between her Caſtles of Dunbar and 
Edinburgh, took her a priſoner, and committed 
her to the fortreſs of Lochlevin: that they poſſeſſed 
themſelves 
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themſelves of her mint; coined and uncoined; and, 
paſſing to Stirling, put the crown on the head of 
her infant ſon: that James Earl of Murray aſſumed 
the title of Regent; uſurped the ſupreme authority 
in the name of the Prince; and ſeized, not only her 
places of ſtrength and military ſtores, but her jewels, 
and the royal patrimony: that when ſhe had been 
relieved, through the mercy of God, from confine- 
ment, ſhe made an open declaration at Hamilton, 
under a folemn oath, that the writings ſubſcribed 
by her while in cuſtody were altogether againſt her 
will, and executed under the terrors_of death: that 
ſhe had yet, from affection to her realm, propoſed 
an amicable concluſion of differences; but that her 
adverſaries, rejecting her overtures, attacked her on 
the road to Dunbarton, overthrew her forces, and 
treated her ſubjects and friends as if they had been 
legal enemies: and that, finally, they had obliged 
her, for the ſafety of her perſon, to take ſhelter in 
England. 

Theſe accuſations, notwithſtanding his knowledge 
of Elizabeth's ſentiments, inſpired the Regent with 
apprehenſions, which the artifices of Lidington in- 
creaſed. Inſtead of proceeding immediately to 
defend himſelf, or to accuſe the Queen, he ſought 
permiſſion to relate his doubts and ſcruples to the 
Engliſh conuniſſioners. In his own name, and 
with the concurrence of his aſſociates, he demanded 
to know whether they had ſufficient authority from 
Elizabeth to pronounce, in caſe of murder, Guilty 
or Not guilty, according to the evidence that ſhould 
be laid before them; whether they would actually 
exerciſe this power; whether, in the event of her 
criminality, their Sovereign ſhould be delivered to 
him and his friends, or detained in England in ſuch 
a way as that no danger ſhould enſue from her 
activity; and whether, upon her conviction, the 
Queen of England would allow his proceedings 
and thoſe of his party to be proper, maintain the 
government of the young King, and ſupport him 
in the regency in the terms of the act of parliament 
which had confirmed him in that office. To theſe 
requiſitions it was anſwered, on the part of the Eng- 
liſh deputies, that their commiſſion was ſo ample, 
that they could enter into and proceed with the 
controverſy; and that they had liberty to declare, 
that their Sovereign would not reſtore the Queen 
of Scots to her crown, if ſatisfactory proofs of her 
guilt ſhould be produced; but that they knew not, 
and were not inſtructed to ſay, in what manner ſhe 
would finally conduct herſelf as to her perſon and 
puniſhment. With regard to the ſovereignty of 
the Prince, and the regency of Murray, they were 

points, they obſerved, which might be canvaſſed 
at a ſubſequent period. 

Theſe replies did not pleaſe the Regent and his 
aſſociates; and they requeſted the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners to tranſmit their doubts and ſcruples to 
be examined and anſwered by Elizabeth. Murray, 
however, affirmed that he was able to anſwer the 
accuſations exhibited againſt him and his friends; 
and, as this was in ſome meaſure a diſtin& matter 
from the buſineſs of the murder, he was deſired to 
proceed with it. It was contended, that Bothwel, 


who Rad the chief concern in the murder of Darn- 
ley, poſſeſſed ſuch credit with the Queen, that, 
within three months after that horrid event, he 
ſeized her, and led her captive to Dunbar, obtained 
a divorce from his wife, and married her: that the 
nobility, being moved with his crimes, did con- 
federate to puniſh him; to relieve her from the 
tvranny of a man who had raviſhed her, and who 
could not be her huſband; and to preſerve the life 
of the Prince: that, having taken arms for theſe 
purpoſes, the Earl marched againlt them; but that, 
propoſing to decide the quarrel by ſingle com bat, 
his challenge was accepted: that he declined, not- 
withſtanding, to enter the liſts, and fled: that the 
Queen, preferring his iniquity to her own honour, 
favoured his eſcape, by going over to the nobility: 
that they conducted her to Edinburgh, where they 
informed her of the motives of their proceedings; 
requeſted her to take the proper ſteps againſt him 
and the other regicides; and entreated her to diſ- 
ſolve her pretended marriage, to take care of her 
ſon, and to conſult the tranquillity of her realm: 
that this treatment being offenſive to her, ſhe me- 
naced them with vengeance; and offered to ſur- 
render her crown, if they would permit her to 
poſſeſs the murderer of her huſband: that her in- 
flexible mind, and the neceſſities of the ſtate, com- 
pelled them to keep her at a diſtance from him, 
and out of the way of a communication with his 
adherents: that, during her confinement, finding 
herſelf fatigued with the troubles of royalty, and 
unfit for them from vexation of ſpirit and the 
weakneſs of her body and intellects, ſhe freely, and 
of her own will, reſigned her crown to her ſon, and 
conſtituted the Earl of Murray to the regency: 
that the King had accordingly been crowned, and 
Murray admitted to the regency: that the ſanction 
of the Three Eſtates, aſſembled in parliament, 
having confirmed theſe appointments, an univerſal 
obedience of the people had enſued, and a ſteady 
adminiſtration of juſtice had taken place: that cer- 


| tain perſons, however, envious of the public order 


and peace, had brought her out of priſon, and had 
engaged to ſubvert the government: that they had 
been diſappointed in their wicked attempts: and 
that it was molt juſt and equitable that the King 
and the Regent ſhould be ſupported in power, in 
oppoſition to a rebellious and turbulent faction. 

This apology, ſo imperfect, ſo impudent, ſo 
irreconcileable with hiſtory, and which every per- 
ſon who was preſent when it was uttered muſt have 
known to be replete with the moſt palpable falſe- 
hoods, received an immediate and compleat con- 
futation from the deputies of the Queen of Scots, 
by a true and ſimple narrative of the tranſactions 
alluded to by Murray, and of which we have before 
given an ample detail. The deputies concluded their 
anſwer by juſtly obſerving, that Elizabeth ought to 
ſupport Mary, to reſtore her to her crown, and to 
overthrow the power of a moſt unnatural and re- 
bellious faction. | 

To this account of facts the Regent did not pre- 
tend to offer any objection; and he was required 
by the Engliſh commiſſioners to produce — 
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and better reaſons than thoſe he had aſſigned for 
his ſeverity to the Queen of Scots. But, inde- 
pendent of Murray's diſinclination to proceed with 
the charges againſt his ſiſter, there were other mo- 
tives to which the timidity of his preſent conduct 
may be aſcribed. | 

The Duke of Norfolk was a zealous partizan 
for the acceſſion of Mary to the Engliſh crown: 
the diſputes and jealouſies of the two Queens were 
a ſubject of ſincere regret and apprehenſion to him. 
He was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion that his 
miſtreſs, while ſhe was diſpoſed to gratify her ani- 
moſity againſt the Queen of Scots, was ſecretly 
reſolved, by fixing a ſtain upon her, to exclude her 
altogether from the ſucceſſion, and to involve her 
ſon in her diſgrace. He was eager to defeat a pur- 
poſe which he conceived to be not only unjuſt in 
itſelf, but highly detrimental to his country. It 
was in his power to act with this view; and he 
obſerved, with pleaſure, that Lidington appeared 
wavering in his attachment to the ſchemes of 
Murray: to him, therefore, he ventured to ex- 
preſs his ſurprize that the Regent could be allured 
to think of an attempt ſo blameable as that of 


criminating his Sovereign, If Mary had really 


given any caule of offence, 1t was not the buſineſs 
of a good ſubject to hold her out to ſcorn: it was 
wiſer and better, he ſaid, to throw a veil over her 
infirmities; and, at any rate, a reſpect was due to 
her ſon. His rights might be wounded through 
her; the proſpect of uniting the two kingdoms 
would be deſtroyed, and a foundation be laid for 
endleſs diſorders and calamity. | 

Lidington applauded highly the liberality of his 
ſentiments. They opened themſelves ro the Re- 
gent: they told him, that a gentle and guarded be- 
haviour might ſtill recommend him to Mary; and 
that ſeverity and rigour would inflame all her paſ- 
ſions. After alarming his fears, they touched upon 
the inſincerity of Elizabeth; and the Duke of Nor- 


folk gave him the moſt ſolemn aſſurance that ſhe 


did not mean to paſs ſentence upon Mary, al- 
though her guilt ſhould be proved. This infor- 
mation correſponded with the treaty which Eliza- 
beth had negotiated with Mary by Lord Herries, 
as well as with Murray's private knowledge of her 
duplicity and diſſimulation, and therefore had a 
powerful effect on him; for the terms of that agree- 
ment had been often and ſtrongly preſſed on him 
by the friends of the Queen of Scots. He began 
to ſuſpect that he ſhould become the dupe of Eliza- 
beth ; and that, after having been employed to blaſt 
the reputation of his Sovereign, he ſhould be ſa- 
crificed to her fury. He knew the candour and 
power of the Duke of Nortolk; he was well 
acquainted with the talents of Lidington, and it 
was his intereſt not to break with him. Anxious 
and repeated conferences were held by them; and, 
at length, it was formally agreed that the Regent 
ſhould not accuſe the Queen .of Scots; and that 
the Duke, in return, ſhould protect him in the 
favour of Elizabeth, and ſecure him in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the regency. 
Vol. II. 
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But, while Murray engaged himſelf in this in- 
trigue with the Duke of Norfolk, he was deſirous, 
notwithſtanding, of gratifying the reſentments of 
Elizabeth, and of advancing his own intereſts by 
undermining ſecretly the reputation of his Sove- 
reign. He inſtructed Lidington, George Buchanan, 
James Macgill, and Henry Balnavys, to go to the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and to communicate to them, as private 
perſons, and not in their character of commiſſioners, 
the letters to Bothwel, and the other proofs upon 
which he affirmed the guilt of the Queen of Scots. 
It was his deſire that they would examine theſe 
papers, give their opinion of them to Elizabeth, 
and inform him whether ſhe judged them ſufficient; 
evidences of Mary's concern in the murder of her 
huſband. If this ſhould be her opinion, he teſtified- 
his own readineſs, and that of his aſſociates, to ſwear 
that the papers were genuine, and of the- hand- 
writing of the Queen. By this operation he was 
ſolicitous to eſtabliſh his vouchers as inconteſtible, 
and as teſtimonies of record. The commiſſioners. 
examined his papers, and heard the comments of. 
Buchanan and his other aſſociates; but they do, 
not ſeem to have beſtowed the fulleſt credit upon 
them. They deſcribed them, however, to Eliza- 
beth; pointed out the paſſages in them which were 
ſtrongeſt againſt Mary; and allowed that their force 
and meaning were indeed very great, if their ge- 
nuineneſs could be demonſtrated. But they took 
no meaſures to promote this demonſtration; they 
did not call in the commiſſioners of Mary; they 
made no compariſon of the writings produced with 
any other writings known to be Mary's: but from 
this, indeed, they were precluded, by the artful 
mode in which they had been exhibited to them, 
not as commiſſioners, but as private gentlemen; 
though their abſurdity and injuſtice in permitting 
papers of ſuch a criminating nature to be brought 
before them in a clandeſtine manner calls for the 
loudeſt reprobation, 

Murray's attempt at this juncture was of a 
ſimilar kind to that which he had before made, 
when he ſubmitted copies of the ſame forgeries to 
the inſpection of Elizabeth by his Secretary Wood: 
but, unleſs the Engliſh commiſſioners had been de- 
prived of every ſentiment of honour, he could not 
by this conduct have acquired their approbation. 
To affect to have vouchers of the criminality of 
his Queen; to offer to prove their authenticity by 
his own oath, and by thoſe of his confederates and 
dependents; to be zealous, by this impoſition, to 
exalt them into unimpeachable records; and to be 
induſtrious to wave and preclude the danger and 
the conſequences of a public and candid inveſtiga- 
tion and enquiry into them; were circumſtances 
of too obvious an import, and too expreſſive of his 
fears and perturbation, to be paſſed without notice 
or obſervation. For the ſake of their Queen, they 
were. intereſted, indeed, not to employ them. to 
his prejudice; but they could not fail to mark to 
them the character of the man; and when com- 


| | | pared with the tenour of his paſt conduct, when 
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conſidered with a view to his future proſpects, and 
when ſurveyed in connection with the machinations 
of their miſtreſs, they muſt have excited fome de- 
gree of compaſſion and ſympathy for that peculiarity 
of fate and of wretchedneſs which preſſed upon the 
Scottiſh Queen; which diſcovered to them her 
honour, while they were inſtructed to cover her 
with ſhame; which held out to them the guilt of 
her adverſaries, while they dared not to expoſe it; 
and while an inſolent and ſanguinary power, over- 
awing the voice and the claims of juſtice, hu- 
manity, and the law, was inclined to leave her 
innocence and her fame an unguarded prey to a 
profligate ambition, an inordinate felfiſhneſs, and 
the outrage of calumny. 

Nor were theſe the only tranſactions which took 
place during the continuance of the commiſſioners 
at York. The inventive and refining genius of 
Lidington had ſuggeſted to him a project, which 
he communicated to the Biſhop of Roſs. It re- 
ceived the warm approbation of this eccleſiaſtic, 
and they determined to put it to a trial, While 
they attended the Duke of Norfolk to the diverfion 
of hawking, they inſinuated into him the notion 
of allying himſelf with the Queen of Scots. Her 
beauty, her accompliſhments, and her kingdom, 
were powerful allurements to this nobleman; and, 
as he was the firſt ſubje in England, and perhaps 
of Europe, he ſeemed not to be unworthy of them. 
The propoſal was very flattering to the admiration 
he entertained of Mary, to his ambition, and to 
his patriotiſm: the more he thought of it, the 
more he was convinced of it's propriety. His 
acceſs to be informed of the practices of the Re- 
gent, deſtroyed in him the operations of thoſe 
flanders by which her enemies were ſo active to 
traduce her. Lidington could here afford him the 
moſt explicit intelligence, as there are the ſtrongeſt 
grounds for believing him to have been the very 
forger of thoſe calumnious writings which con- 
tained the only proofs of Mary's criminality. Cer- 
tain it is, that this Cameleon of the State—as he 
has been properly called by Buchanan, who knew 
him well—confeſſed to Norfolk that he had often 
forged the hand-writing of Mary; and it is almoſt 
equally certain that he now embraced the oppor- 
tunity of putting a final period to any ſuſpicions 
which the Duke might ſtill harbour of her perfect 
innocence. In this ſtate of Norfolk's mind, the 
Lady Scroop, his ſiſter, who refided at Bolton 
Caſtle with Mary, compleatly confirmed his reſo- 
lution; for from her he learned the orderly car- 


riage and the amiable diſpoſition of the Queen of 


Scots, to whom he was now impatient for a proper 
opportunity to offer his hand, 

Though the commiſſioners, in allowing an ex- 
trajudicial production of proofs, had greatly fa- 
voured the views of Elizabeth, yet the doubts they 
had ventured to expreſs of their authenticity were 
by no means agreeable to that Princeſs. © She 
« was,” ſays in expreſs terms the ſagacious author 
of the Memoirs publiſhed by Crawford, * but in- 
« differently pleaſed with what had paſt.” They 

were not quite ſo profligate as ſhe wiſhed them to 
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be; they were not prepared to convict without evi. 
dence, or to admit the oaths or aſſertions of inte- 
reſted witneſſes as an adequate fubſtitute for legal 
proof. For this reaſon, though they were yet only 
at the very entrance of the buſineſs; had yet re- 
ceived only one paper from each fide, and that 
merely formal and general, the mere ground-work 
of their future proceedings; ſhe diſſolved the com- 
miſſion at once. She took care, however, to com- 
mand her commiſſioners to avert every ſuſpicion 
of intended ſeverity againſt Mary; and to encou- 
rage a report that meaſures were in agitation to 
reſtore her to her crown, and to conſult the ſecurity 
of the Prince her ſon, and of the nobles who had 
adhered to him. 

Mary was ſo far deceived by this artful conduct, 
as to be elated with the hope of her reſtoration to 
her kingdom. Her deputies, indeed, had affured 
her that her ſufferings would ſoon be at an end. 
She addreſſed a letter to Elizabeth, expreſſing the 
happineſs ſhe felt in the removal of her cauſe to 
London. It would now, ſhe ſaid, be in the ableſt 
management, and in the hands where ſhe deſired it 
moſt; and ſhe entreated her to put a ſpeedy period 
to her troubles, and to bind her for ever in the ties 
of affection and gratitude, While Mary was thus 
attentive to Elizabeth, her deputies were not want- 
ing in activity and diligence. The Lords Herries 
and Boyd, the Biſhop of Roſs, and the Abbot of 
Kilwinning, upon their arrival at London, folicited 
an audience of Elizabeth, and were received not 
only with reſpect, but with kindneſs. She told 
them, that the adverſaries of their Queen were very 
far from vindicating themſelves in a ſatisfactory 
manner; that they ought to acknowledge their 


| offences with humility; and that, as ſhe meant to 


employ her intereſt with Mary to forgive them, it 
was her hope that their future loyalty would atone 
for their paſt tranſgreſſions. She added, that ſhe 
propoſed to join ſome Lords of her council with 
her former commiſſioners; and that then, proceed- 
ing in the treaty or conference, ſhe would demand 
of the Regent if he had any thing farther to ad- 
vance in his defence. 

While Elizabeth was thus diſplaying her diabo- 
lical hypocriſy in order to impoſe on Mary and her 
deputies, ſhe was not lefs attentive in urging Mur- 
ray to proceed with his accuſation. Although ſhe 
had refuſed to admit the Queen of Scots to her 
preſence, ſhe ſcrupled not to take a pleaſure in be- 
ſtowing this high mark of diſtinction on her pro- 
fligate brother. By her diſcourſe, her aſſiduities, 
and flattery, he underſtood the paſſion with which 
ſhe expected the favour of his accuſation againſt 
Mary. Her miniſters addreſſed him more roundly 
upon this ſubje&, and even admoniſhed him that 
ſhe was infinitely diſappointed and diſpleaſed with 
the lameneſs of his vindication of himſelf; and that 
it. was altogether vain for him to imagine he could 
continue to enjoy her friendſhip, or the aid of her 
power, if he ſhould perſiſt obſtinately in his refuſal 
to impeach his Sovereign. They pointed. out his 
precarious right to the regency; oppoſed to it the 


preferable claim of the Duke of Chatelleraud; and, 
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in language ſufficiently perſpicuous, intimated his 
downfal and diſgrace, if he complied not with the 
humour of their miſtreſs. The Earl of Morton 
and his aſſociates were aſtoniſhed and alarmed at an 
appearance of delicacy which exceeded their com- 
prehenſion, and which might expoſe them to ſcorn 
or puniſhment. They were, accordingly, not leſs 
zealous in urging him to prefer the charge; and the 
diſcovery of the cauſe of his myſteriouſneſs aug- 
mented their zeal and apprehenſions. The Duke 
of Norfolk had communicated to the Queen of 
Scots the agreement he had made with the Regent. 
She revealed it to a confident; who, betraying her, 
gave the intelligence to the Earl of Morton. This 
nobleman, enraged that the Regent ſhould have 
entered into any combination without conſulting 
him, complained to the Lord Lindſay, and the 


other Scottiſh deputies. They determined to com- 


municate the diſcovery to Cecil, and to leave no- 
thing unattempted to break a compact in which no 
proviſion had been made for their ſecurity. Ac- 
cordingly, the Regent did not long reſiſt their 
united efforts. On the part of Elizabeth, he re- 
ceived information that all his doubts and ſcruples 
ſhould be amply fatisfied. He accordingly aban- 
doned Norfolk, and conſented to prefer the charge 
of adultery and murder againſt the Queen of Scots. 


In the midſt of theſe dark and iniquitous tranſac- 


tions, Elizabeth, ſuſpecting that the Lord Scroop, 
the brother-in-law to Norfolk, was privy to his 
deſign, and might favour Mary in eſcaping to Scot- 
land, formed a refolution to take an early oppor- 
tunity to remove her from Bolton to Tutbury. 


The admiſſion of the Regent to the preſence of - 


Elizabeth deſtroyed all thoſe flattering hopes which 
the lying profeſſions of that hypocritical Princeſs 
had taught her to cheriſh. Under the alarm. into 
which ſhe was thrown by this information, ſhe 
opened her ſentiments in a new commiſſion to her 
deputies. She expreſſed to them her diſtruſt of 


the promiſes of Elizabeth, and her apprehenſion 


that her ſiſter had other motives in view than her 
reſtoration to her crown, and a good underſtanding 
between her and her ſubjects. She told them, that 


to give a welcome to the Regent, and to confer 


with him, while ſhe refuſed this diſtinction to her, 


who was a free Princeſs, was in effect to take a fide, 
and to pronounce judgment by anticipation. It 
was, at the ſame time, a mortifying inſult to her, 


and an open mockery of juſtice. She ſaid that, 


from this colluſion, it might happen that heads of 


complaint and accuſation might be preferred againſt 
her to which they were not prepared to reply, and 


which ſhe could beſt refute in her own perſon. That 
ſhe might not, therefore, ſuffer from a manifeſt 
partiality, ſhe deſired them to apply to Elizabeth 
for a liberty of defence, as free as that liberty of 
accufation which had been granted to her enemies; 
and to requeſt, that ſhe might be permitted to ap- 
pear in perſon before the Engliſh Queen, the No- 
bility, and the Ambaſſadors of foreign nations. 


If a requiſition in every reſpect ſo equitable ſhould | 
be denied her, ſhe commanded them to proteſt, 
that all circumſtances whatever to be propoſed and 


— 


advanced to her prejudice ſhould be of no force or 


credit. She repreſented it as not merely conducive 


to her own ſecurity, but as even honourable to the 
Queen of England herſelf, that as much reſpect, 
at leaſt, ſhould be ſhewn to her as to her adverſaries, 
She inſtructed them to inform Elizabeth that, in 


the commencement of the preſent negotiation, and 


during it's progreſs, there were palpable evidences 
that her rebels had been ſupported and maintained 
againſt her; and ſhe commanded them to call to 
the remembrance of this Princefs, that all her fair 
promiſes, and demonſtrations of reſpect and kind- 
neſs, had been uniformly infringed and violated. 

It was not poſlible for Elizabeth to evade the 
power and the meaning of this commiſſion granted 


by Mary to her deputies without concealing from 
them her real intention and purpoſes. She amuſed 


them, accordingly, with expreſſions of amity and 
attention; and they underſtood that ſhe was actually 
diſpoſed to proceed to a cordial and friendly con- 
cluſion of the difference between the Queen of Scots 
and her ſubjects, I| | 
Upon this ground they waited impatiently the 
approach of the conference. By Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Elizabeth intimated her deſire that they would paſs 
to Weſtminſter, to continue the negotiations which 
had been begun at York; upon which they de- 
manded an audience, and expreſſed themſelves to 
her with a preciſion which they knew could not 
poſſibly be miſunderſtood, and which they hoped 
could not be miſrepreſented. They ſaid, that as their 
miſtreſs was an independent Princeſs, they could 
not agree to hold the conference in a place where 


any civil or criminal ſuit had been tried. They 


reminded her, that ſhe herſelf—< be ſpecial writ- 


e ingis ſent to the Quenis majeſtic thair Soveragne, 


ce of the dait the threttie day of June, anno 1568” — 
had aſſured her that ſhe would never proceed againſt 
her judicially; that ſhe would not permit rebels to 
prefer accuſations againſt their ſovereign Prince; 
and that it was not becoming or proper that the 
Queen of Scots ſhould ſo far degrade herſelf as to 
anſwer the charges of a ſubject. In fine, they re- 
peated their declaration, that as ſne had admitted 
the Earl of Murray and his adlÞrents to her pre- 
ſence, and had heard from them reproaches and 
calumnies againſt their miſtreſs, reaſon and equity 
ſhould induce her to hear her, in her own perſon, 
in her own defence. Elizabeth liſtened to them with 
attention; allowed them to indulge the friendly ex- 
peRation ſhe had excited; and told them defini- 
tively—as may be ſeen by the public papers quoted 
by Goodall—that the conference ſhould be holden 
in a chamber where no ſentence or judgment had 
been ever pronounced; that nothing was farther 
from her mind than to proceed in a judicial form; 
and that the honour of their Queen ſhould in no 
ſort be touched or affected. 

Elizabeth iſſued out a new commiſſion; and to 
the former three ſhe added five other commiſſioners: 


Sir Nicholas Bacon; the Earls of Arundel and 


Leiceſter; Lord Clinton; and Sir William Cecil. 
She did this, ſay the Cotemporary Memoirs of 
Crawford, © becauſe ſhe had ſuſpected Norfolk, 
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« 2nd would balance his intereſt ;” becauſe ſhe 


would balance his own voice and his influence over 
his relation, the Earl of Suſſex, in his; and be- 
cauſe ſhe knew that Bacon and Cecil were inveterate 
enemies to Mary, and therefore expected to be fully 
gratified hy their management and addreſs. 
The commiſſioners met, towards the end of No- 
vember 1568, at Weſtminſter, where they were 
more immediately under the inſpection and in- 
fluence of Elizabeth. A proteſtation by the de- 
puties of Mary, in the tenor of the declarations 
they had made to the Queen, announced the ſenſe 
and meaning in which they underſtood the negoti- 
ation, It was ſolemnly heard, and formally ad- 
mitted, The commiſſioners then proceeded to 
reſolve the doubts of Murray; who, not ſatisfied 
with the declarations made to him at Vork, con- 
tinued to riſe in his demands in proportion as he ſaw 
the eagerneſs of Elizabeth to blaſt the character 
of Mary. He not only dictated the terms on which 
he would accuſe, but even preſcribed the manner 
in which his accuſation ſhould be received: thus 
rendering the indulgence of Elizabeth's reſentments 
ſubſervient to the ſupport of his own uſurpation. 
He was accordingly gratified in his requiſitions; 
but the commiſſioners, before they delivered Eliza- 
beth's anſwer to him, entered this very neceſſary 
precaution—*< That Elizabeth meaneth not, nor 


« will, that any perſon do thereof interprete, that 


te thereby the ſaid Erle of Murray, or any with 


« him, ſhould be boldened, moved, or any wiſe com- 


&« forted, to enter into accuſation of the ſaid Quene, 
« (Mary) for any crime or ſuſpicion. of crime.” 


They then told him, as from Elizabeth—< If the 


« Quean of Scotts fall be juſtly proved and found 
« guilty of the murder of her huſband, he /all be 
« ether delivered into your hands, upon good and 
« ſufficient ſureties and aſſurances for the ſafety of 
ce her life and good uſage of her; or elſe ſhe ſall 
« continew #eept in England, upon the reaſonable 
ce charges of the crown of Scotland, in ſuch ſort 
cc as nether the Prince her ſon, nor you the Erle 


« of Murray, nor any other, for holding part or 


« maintaining the ſaid Prince, all be in any danger 
« by ber liberty. | 
Thus ſupported by the aſſurances of Elizabeth, 
not only not to reſtore Mary if ſhe were found 
guilty, as ſhe had ſolemnly and unconditionally 
promiſed Mary ſhe would do; bur even to keep 
in perpetual captivity in England, or to give up to 
her murderous enemies in Scotland, the very Queen 
whom ſhe had ſolemnly promiſed to reſtore to her 
throne; and, thus encouraged by the prejudgment 
which had already been made by the original com- 
miſſioners concerning the papers; Murray was now 
ready to come forward with them publicly. But 
he thought he muſt apologize for his conduct by a 
previous proteſtation, which he accordingly entered 
on the twenty - ſixth of November. In this, he 
aſſerted himſelf and his party to have given “ ſuffi- 
e cient teſtimony to the world How UNWILLING 


© THEY HAD ALLWISE BEEN to twiche the King 


*« our ſoveraigne Lordis moder in honour, or to 
« publiſh unto ſtrangeris matteris tending to her 


' 
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e perpetual infamy.” He alſo averred, © that, 
rather than /pot her honeſtie with the ſociety of 
« that deteftibill murder, they were content to <vink 
{© at the ſhrewd reports of the world, quha blaiſonit 
e them traitoris and rebellis. It had been eaſy for 
« them,” he ſaid, © to have wyped away thir and 
e the like objectionnis with a few wordes: they 
« would have 4zterit matter quibii they kept in tore 
« for the later caſt. He even had the efirontery 
to add, that they had ſo far © reſpect“ for Mary, 
« zea fa far, gif that with the perpetual exile of any 
ce ane of them, or zit of a number, they might re- 


c deme hir honour, without danger of the King their 
“ ſoveraign's perſoun and haill ſtate, hey wall 


« willingly baniſhe themſelf to that end.” And for 
this reaſon, © before they enter farther in the ground 
« of this matter, WHICH TO THIS HOUR THEY 
© HAD FLED, they proteſt ſolemnlie that they have 
* na delyte to ſee hir diſhonourit; but that they are 
ce thairto exforcit be hir awin preſſing, and their 
5 adverſaries, quha compellis them to er that 
«© moſt odious matter, by preſiing them to cum to 
ce that anſwer quhilk they knew they had juſt caus 
© to mak, and will mak in the end.“ 

This, proteſtation was a moſt extraordinary act 
of formality in Murray. An habitual hypocriſy 
frequently betrays itſelf, by exerciſing it's powers 
when they are totally unneceſſary, by a wanton diſ- 
play of it's deceptions, and by an impertinent af- 
fectation of ſcrupuloſity. This was particularly the 
caſe here. A proteſtation of ſuch a nature as this, 
ſo ſolemnly falſe, and known to be ſo by the very 
perſons to whom it was made, could have ſerved 
no purpoſe whatever. It muſt even have Hurt the 
cauſe which it was intended to promote; by con- 
vincing the commiſſioners that Murray and his 
friends were a ſet of abandoned wretches, who were 
ready to give the ſanction of their ſolemneſt aſſer- 
tions to the groſſeſt falſhoods, and who were even 
ſo habituated to lying as to lie confidently where 
truth would have anſwered as well. Theſe very 
evidences, which Murray here ſo unneceſſarily and 
ſolemnly affirms to have been © kept in ſtore for the 
cc ]aſt caſt,” and © to this hour to have been fled” 
by him, had been communicated by him to his own 
privy-council, and his own parliament, in the month 
of December before; had been acknowledged by 
himſelf in ſome private converſation with the Duke 


of Norfolk, at York, to have been ſhewn in par- 


liament, and © ſeen to many” there; had actually 
been proclaimed to have been ſo, in ſuch a public 
and formal book as his own S!azutes, printed the 
very April afterwards; had been even communi- 
cated by him to Elizabeth, in the month of June 
ſucceeding; and had been at laſt communicated by 
him to the commiſſioners, in the month of October 
following. Theſe commiſſioners, too, had drawn 
up a long account of them, and had even tranſ- 
mitted copious extracts from them to Elizabeth; 
and both had been laid before her privy-council, 


before Bacon, Leiceſter, Clinton, and Cecil: ſo 


that the original commiſſioners, and four of the 
new commiſſioners, muſt have known the ſolemn 


proteſtation, at the moment 1t was delivered, to be 
notoriouſly 
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notoriouſly falſe. Murray alſo muſt know, that 
they knew it to be ſo; yet he ſtill preſented it. 
« There is a point of profſigacy, as Whitaker 
juſtly obſerves, © in the line of human impudence, 
« at which the moſt diſguiſed heart ſerms to loſe 
« all ſenſibility of ſhame, and the moſt deſigning 
« mind ſeems to deprive itſelf of all poſſibility of 
« cheating.” Sow bl 

Murray, after this infamous proteſtation, pro- 
ceeded with his accuſations, in ſubſtance the fame 
as thoſe he had before preferred at York; charging 
his Sovereign, in general terms, with being an ac- 
complice in the murder of her huſband; with 
ſcreening the aſſaſſin from juſtice; then marrying 
him ; and, finally, plotting with him to deftroy the 
Prince, and place the crown on his head. 

The deputies of Mary, when the accuſation was 
given to them, were filled with aſtoniſhment and 
ſurprize. This meaſure infringed the true meaning 
of the conference, and was a violent contempt of 
the proteſtation they had offered to the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, and which had been allowed and 
accepted. It was underſtood that the crown, eſtate, 
perſon, and honour, of the Queen of Scots, were 
guarded againſt every aſſault and injury; yet, in all 
theſe particulars, ſhe was touched and affected. 
It was underſtood that no judicial proceedings 
ſhould take place; yet ſhe was actually arraigned 
as a Criminal, and her deputies were called upon to 
defend her. But, while this treachery and circum- 
vention were held out in reproach to the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, the deputies of Mary diſcovered not 
the ſmalleſt apprehenſion of the validity of the ac- 
cuſation againſt her: they conſidered it as the un- 
principled device of uſurpers and traitors, with the 
motives of whoſe conduct they were perfectly ac- 
quainted, and which they accordingly detailed to 
the commiſſioners. 

But they did not ſtop at this explanation: they 
went ſtill farther, and boldly accuſed ſome of Mur- 
ray's faction as guilty of contriving the King's 
murder. They affirmed, that the adverſaries of 
Mary were the accomplices of Bothwel; that they 
had ſubſcribed a bond, confpiring the death of the 
King; and that their guilt had been atteſted, in the 
fight of ten thoufand ſpectators, by thoſe of their 
confederates who had been already executed It 
was at this time too, probably, that Lord Herries 
delivered that written accufation of Murray for the 
murder which he mentioned at a ſubſequent period, 
and which we have before mentioned to have been 
totally ſuppreſſed by the Queen and her commiſ- 
fioners. They exclaimed againſt the enormous in- 
gratitude, and the unparalleled audacity, of men 


who could forget ſo compleatly all the obligation 


which they owed to their Sovereign; and who, 
not fatisfied with ufurping her power, could even 
charge her with a murder which they themſelves 
had committed. They repreſented the ftrong ne- 
ceflity which had ariſen for the fulleſt vindication 
of their miſtreſs; and they faid, that in fo weighty 
an extremity they could not poſſibly ſuppofe that 
the would be reftrained from appearing in her own 
defence. They had her inſtructions, if her honour 
Vol. II, 


were touched, to make this requiſition; and, till it 
was granted, they inſiſted that all proceedings in 
the conference ſhould be at an end. A refuſal of 
this liberty, in the fituation to which ſhe was driven, 
would be an infallible proof that no good was in- 
tended her. It was their wiſh to deal with ſincerity 
and uprightneſs; and they were perſuaded thar, 
without a proper freedom of defence, their Queen 
would neceſſarily fall a victim to partiality and in- 
juſtice. They, therefore, earneſtly preſſed the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners that ſhe might be permitted to 
preſent herſelf before Elizabeth, the Nobles of 
England, and the Ambaſſadors of foreign nations, 
in order to manifeft to the world her innocence, and 
the injuries ſhe had ſuffered. 

After having made theſe ſpirited remonſtrances 
to the Engliſh commiſſioners, the deputies of Mary 
defired to have acceſs to the Queen of England. 
They were admitted accordingly to an audience; 
and, in a formal addreſs or petition, they detailed 
what had happened; inſiſted that the liberty of 


| perſonal defence ſhould be allowed to their miſ- 


treſs; and demanded, that the Earl of Murray and 


his affociates ſhould be taken into cuſtody till they 


ſhould anſwer to ſuch charges as ſhould be pre- 
ferred againſt them. This was ſuch a requiſition, 
ſo proper, bold, and challenging, that juſtice could 
never refuſe, and honour could never delay, to 
grant it: yet Elizabeth not only delayed, but re- 
fuſed. She begged the interval of a day to con-. 
ſider of it: ſhe then would not grant it. Quhair 
*« ze deſire,“ ſhe ſays, © that zour Soverane ſald 
c cum to my preſence, it may not weil to ſtand 
with hir honour, nor zit with myne, that ſcho 
ſhould be travellit to com hier to my preſence 
« unto the time I may underſtand how they will 
e pruif” —their accuſation. She already knew how 
they meant to prove their charge: ſhe had even 
ſeen their proofs. This, therefore, was only a pre- 
tence for a refuſal. Yet, as Elizabeth adds“ I 
«© think it verie reſſonabill“ -in contradiction to 
Mr. Hume, who, more bigotted to Elizabeth's 
ſchemes than Elizabeth herſelf, pronounces it un- 
reaſonable—* that ſcho ſuld be heard in her awin 
© caus, being ſo weightie; but to determine quhom 
<« befoir, quhen, and quhair, ony time before I un- 
** derſtand how thay will verifie their allegatioun, I 
am not as zit reſolvit.“ | 

Thus did Elizabeth ſtill continue to found her 
denial of juſtice upon rhe ground of a known falſe- 
hood. Indeed, ſhe muſt have been particularly 
averſe to the propoſition of hearing Mary in her 
own defence before all the Nobility in England, 
and before all the Ambaſſadors ef foreigh powers, 
as their preſence would have proved an inſurmount- 
able bar to her deſigns. Nor did ſhe even chuſe 
to hear Mary at any rate: ſhe rather choſe to keep 
her at a diſtance, while her more honourable rebels 
were allowed a free acceſs to the court; to break 
down her ſpirits by confinement; to tarniſh her re- 
putation by invited charges; and to be at once her 
betrayer, accuſer, and judge. 

The Englifh commiſſioners reſumed the con- 
ference, and were about to demand from the Earl 
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of Murray the proofs with which he meant to 
ſupport the accuſation. The Biſhop of Roſs and 
his aſſociates being admitted to them, expreſſed 
themſelves in conformity to the converſation they 
had held with Elizabeth. They declared, that it 
was unnatural and prepoſterous in their Sovereign 
to think of receiving proofs of the guilt of the 
Queen of Scots before ſhe was heard in her own 
defence; and they proteſted, that in the event of 
this proceeding the negotiation ſhould be diſſolved, 
and Elizabeth be diſarmed of all power to do any 
prejudice to her honour, perſon, crown, and eſtate. 
The commiſſioners were affected with this proteſta- 
tion, and felt more for the honour of their miſtreſs 
than for their own. They refuſed to receive it, 
becauſe there were engroſſed in it the words of the 
refuſal which Elizabeth had given to the petition 
for Mary. They did not chuſe to authenticate the 
terms of this refuſal by their ſubſcriptions, and 
were ſolicitous to ſuppreſs ſo palpable a memorial 
of her iniquity. They alledged, that the language 
of her refuſal had not been taken down with ac- 
curacy; and they preſſed Mary's deputies to pre- 
ſent a ſimpler form of proteſtation. The Biſhop 
of Roſs and his colleagues yielded not, however, 
immediately to their inſidious importunity; but, 
again repeating their proteſtation as they had firſt 
planned it, included the expreſs words of Elizabeth: 
and when compelled, by the power of the com- 
miſſioners, to expunge the language of the Engliſh 
Queen, they ſtill inſiſted upon their proteſtation. 
An interruption was thus given to the validity of 
any future proceedings which might affect the re- 
putation of the Queen of Scots. The Earls of 
Murray and Morton, with their friends, were in- 
finitely diſappointed: for they had ſolaced them- 
ſelves with the hope of a triumph before there was 
a victory; and thought of obtaining a decree from 


Elizabeth which, while it ſhould pronounce the 


Queen of Scots to be an adultereſs and a murderer, 
would exalt them into the ſtation and character of 
virtuous men and honourable ſubjects. 

Though the conference ought naturally. to have 
terminated upon this proteſtation of the deputies 
of Mary againſt the injuſtice of Elizabeth, yet it 
did not fatisfy the latter Princeſs that the accuſation 
only had been delivered to her commiſſioners; and 
ſhe was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to operate a judicial 
production of it's vouchers, The charge would 


thus have a more regular aſpect, and be a ſounder 
foundation upon which to build, not only the in- 


ſamy of the Scottiſh Queen, but her own juſtifi- 
cation for the part ſhe had acted. Her commiſ- 
ſioners accordingly, after the Biſhop of Roſs and 
his colleagues had retired, diſregarding their pro- 
teſtation, called upon the Ear] of Murray and his 
aſſociates to make their appearance. The pretence, 
however, employed for drawing from him his pa- 
pers was ſufficiently artful, and bears the marks of 
that ſyſtematic duplicity which ſo ſhamefully cha- 
racterizes all the tranſactions of Elizabeth at this 
period. Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord- keeper, 
addrefſed himſelf to the Earl of Murray: he faid 
mat, in the opinion of the Queen his miſtreſs, it 


circumſtances, founded on irrefragable authorities. 


was a matter ſurprizing and ftrange that he ſhould 
accuſe his Sovereign of a crime moſt horrible, 


odious to God and man, againſt law and nature 


and which, if proved to be true, would render her 
infamous in all the kingdoms of the world. Bur 
though he had ſo widely forgotten his duty, yet 
had not-Elizabeth renounced her love of a good 
ſiſter, a good neighbour, and a good friend ; and 
it was her will that he and his company ſhould 
produce the papers by which they imagined they 
were able to maintain their accuſation, The Farl 
of Murray played the character aſſigned him in 
this farce with equal dexterity : he expreſſed his 
extreme ſorrow at the high diſpleaſure he had given 
to Elizabeth by his charge againſt Mary, and for the 
obſtinacy of the Scottiſh Queen and her deputies, 
which made it neceſſary for him to vindicate him- 
ſelf by diſcovering her diſhonour. Under the load 
of this double and affected grief, he made an actual 
and formal exhibition of the vouchers, by which 
he pretended to fix and eſtabliſh her criminality. 

Theſe vouchers correſpond not with the arts and 
parade which led to and attended their production: 
they conſiſted of acts of that Parliament which had 
given a ſanction to the reſignation of the Queen, 
the coronation of her ſon, and the regency of 
Murray; they conſiſted in the ſuppoſed confeſſions 
of the criminals who had ſuffered for the King's 
murder. Though theſe perſons, however, had ac- 
cuſed Bothwel, and were doubtleſs his accomplices; 
yet, inſtead of criminating the Queen, they had 
not only reſiſted the practices of ther enemies to 
charge her with guilt, but had openly—as we have 
before ſhewn—proteſted her innocence in their 
dying moments. In fine, they conſiſted of a box 
with letters, contracts, and ſonnets. 

It is uniformly affirmed, upon the part of the 
Earl of Murray and his faction, that the caſket, 
with the letters and ſonnets, had been left by Both- 
wel in the Caſtle of Edinburgh; that this noble- 
man, before he fled from Scotland, ſent a meſſenger 
to recover them; and that they were found in the 
poſſeſſion of this perſon. The twentieth day of 
June 1567, is fixed as the date of this remarkable 
diſcovery. The Governor of the caſtle, at this 
time, was Sir James Balfour. George Dalgleiſh, 
a ſervant of Bothwel's, is named as his meſſenger 
upon this errand, He was ſeized, it is faid, by the 
domeſtics of the Earl of Morton; and it was the 
Earl of Morton himſelf who made the actual pro- 
duction of the caſket and it's contents. 

It would be foreign from our purpoſe to enter 
into a detail of the numerous circumſtances which 
ſhew theſe letters to be forgeries. We might con- 
tent ourſelves, therefore, with briefly adverting to 
the nature of the proofs adduced, and with referring 
to thoſe authors who have eſtabliſhed their validity. 
As the letters, indeed, only tend to prove that Mary 
was an accomplice in the murder of her huſband, 
and was induced thereto by the violence of her 
adulterous affection for Bothwel, we have already 


| expoſed their falſhood, by a regular narrative of 


that important tranſaction, with all it's attendant 
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We muſt obſerve, too, that Balfour, who is pre- 
tended to have been entruſted with theſe curious 
letters, was himſelf an avowed traitor in the worſt 
ſenſe of the word, and one of the principal accom- 
plices—acknowledged as ſuch by the rebel papers 
themſelves—in that murder of which the Queen 
was to be accuſed, He is repreſented, by one of 
Buchanan's confeſſions, to have been © the prin- 
« cipall counſellar and devy/er” of it. He was 
« himſelf,” ſays the Engliſh Hiſtorian, Walſing- 
ham, © condemned of the ſlaughter of the King's 
&« father.” And he expreſsly required from Mur- 
ray (as may be ſeen in Goodall, vol. II. p. 77, 78. 
— Anderſon, vol. II. p. 159.—Crawford, p. 50.— 
Robertſon, vol. II. p. 463.—and Moyle, p. 48.) 
« a remiſſion for art and part of the King's mur- 
« der.“ Morton, too, the producer of the caſket 
and it's contents, we have already ſhewn to have 
been equally an accomplice in the ſame act; for 
which, indeed, he was afterwards executed, upon 
proofs © infallible and moſt evident.” Any thing, 
therefore, which came from ſuch hands, muſt be 
peculiarly open to ſuſpicion. 

We have already ſhewn, likewiſe, that had the 
rebels been really in poſſeſſion of the letters on the 
twentieth of June, there were various occaſions, 
ſubſequent to that period, in which they had the 
{trongeſt inducements which could operate on the 
human mind to produce them. Their total neglect, 
therefore, even to mention them, when thus urged, 
affords in itſelf the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proof that 
they were forged. But there are other proofs, eſta- 
bliſhed beyond the reach of confutation, the nature 
of which we ſhall now explain. Theſe are to be found 
in Tytler, Goodall, Dr. Stuart, and Whitaker; to 
whom—but more particularly to the two laſt—we 
ale indebted for the various circumſtances we have 
related in vindication of the injured, the perſecuted 
Mary. They ſhew the letters—the main ſubſtance 
of all the forgeries—to have undergone a variety of 
wonderful changes and alterations; though conſtantly 
repreſented by the rebels as preciſely the ſame, un- 
changed and unaltered, ab initio, They ſhew that 
one ſet of letters had firſt been forged, for the ex- 
cluſive purpoſe of proving the murder. A ſecond 
ſer was next fabricated, of which the adultery and 
the murder became joint objects. The murder was 
ſtill principal; but the adultery appeared as nearly 
equal in magnitude: and theſe were ſucceeded by 
a third, in which the adultery became principal, and 
the murder was only hinted at. 

They ſhew, likewiſe, that both the ſecond and 
third underwent many alterations of another nature, 
They appeared /u&/cribed by Mary, on the fourth of 


December 1567: they appeared, Nor ſubſcribed, 


on the fifteenth and twenty-ninth of the ſame month. 


They were ſuperſcribed to Bothwel originally; yet 


they appeared Nor ſuperſcribed afterwards. They 
were all DATED, both in time and place, BETORE 
and DURING their appearance at York; but noT 
after it. They were alſo pivers in number, and 
six, probably, with the Parliament of Scotland: 
the firſt and ſecond, which are from Glaſgow; one 
from Kirk-a-Ficld; and the fifth and ſixth, which 


% 


are from Stirling. They were certainly six at 
York: the firſt, ſecond, and third, which are from 
Glaſgow; one from Kirk-a-Field; and the fifth 
and ſixth, which are from Stirling. They were 
only rivꝝ at Weſtminſter on the eighth of De- 
cember: the three from Glaſgow; and the two 
from Stirling. They were suvoRY at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the ſeventh of December; and, probably, 
SEVEN: the letters of the eighth, and the two from 
Linlithgow and Kirk-a- Field, united together, 
They were afterwards THREE MORE; the fourth, 
the ſeventh, and the eighth: and they were even, 
by an union of all, and by a reduplication of ſome, 
EIGHTEEN in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary 1569, and on the twenty-ſecond of January 
1571. 

They farther ſhew, that the evidence againſt 
Mary was merely the LETTERS at firſt, For nearly 
fifteen months, from the ſeizure of Mary's caſket, 
it had diſcloſed nothing but letters againſt her: but 
it was afterwards made to produce twelve SON NETS, 
and two CONTRACTS of marriage, to impeach her 
reputation; and theſe they pretended to have been 
equally found with the letters at firſt. 

They ſhew, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, that 
even the LANGUAGE of the letters experienced a 
change. They appeared as ScoTcn before the 
Council and the Parliament of Scotland, in De- 
cember 1567: yet Murray aſſerted them to be in 
Fazncn, by a meſſage to Elizabeth in June fol- 
lowing. But they ſtill appeared in Score to the 
commiſſioners at York, in the enſuing month of 
October; and, after all, they re-appeared in FRENCH 
to the very ſame commiſſioners, only a few weeks 
afterwards, at Weſtminſter. What is even more 
ſurprizing, they appeared ſome of them in French, 
and ſome in Scotch; and both pretending equally 
to be Mary's writing. 

There is another circumſtance worthy of notice. 
Previous to Mutray's departure from Edinburgh, 
he ſummoned a Privy-council; in which he took 
up, with great formality, the letters from the Earl 
of Morton, and gave a receipt for them to that 
nobleman, with the ſole view of giving them im- 
portance. This receipt, which is dated upon the 
ſixth day of September 1568, is remarkable, in- 
aſmuch as it contains the firſt mention that appears 
in hiſtory of the diſcovery of the letters as in the 
actual poſſeſſion of Dalgleiſh, upon the twentieth 
day of June 1567: for Dalgleiſh being alive on 
the fourth of December 1567, when the Earl of 
Murray atchieved the act of council which is the 
zra of the firſt evidence of the exiſtence of the 
letters, and upon the fifteenth day of that month, 
when the Three Eſtates affected to ſuſtain their au- 
thority, it would not have been proper, at thoſe 
periods, to make a formal mention of his name. 
But, this perſon. having been executed in January 
1568, there was no longer any hazard of his giving 
a contradiction to the adverſaries of the Queen. 

As the letters were now produced, the firſt ſtep 
to be purſued was, of courſe, to compare them with 
other letters of Mary, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 


the identity of the hand-writing.. This, therefore; 


the 
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the commiſſioners, who were compelled to preſerve 
fome appearance of decency, at leaſt, in their pro- 
ceedings, pretended to do. But in what manner 
did they make this important compariſon, on which 
the authenticity of the whole evidence depended ? 
They made it like perſons totally incompetent to 
the management of buſineſs; but, in truth, acting 
miniſterially in a work of profligacy. They com- 
pared the letters produced, net with letters fur- 
niſhed by Mary's commiſſioners, not with letters 
even furniſhed by any indifferent perſons, but with 
letters preſented by the producers themſelves, They 
collated them with 0oTHERS HER LETTERS WHICH 
« wERE SHEWED YESTERNIGHT;”—for © THEY had 
« yeſternight produced and ſhewed ſundry wryt- 
e ings—and avowed by THEM to be wrytten by 
« the ſaid Quene:” and they thus collated one 
forgery with another. This is an inſtance of im- 

fition ſo groſs as ſcarcely to be credible, was not 
the fact related to us by the commiſſioners them- 
ſelves, recorded to their ſhame in their own jour- 
nal—a journal, too, which was altered and interlined 
by Cxcir himſelf, after it had been written by the 
clerks of the commiſlion—and tranſmitted by their 
own hands to poſterity, with everlaſting infamy on 
their heads. | | 

Two witneſſes— Thomas Nelſon, and Thomas 
Crawford—were next examined: the firſt had been 
a ſervant to Darnley, and the latter was one of the 
domeſtics of the Ear] of Lenox. The depoſitions 
of theſe men are extremely frivolous; and, though 
the rebels evidently expected to derive great ad- 
vantage from them, they did not produce a ſingle 
circumſtance which could tend to eſtabliſh the cri- 


minality of the Queen. But, while the conſpirators 
were thus eagerly and ineffectually active to prove 


the authenticity of the letters, it is obſervable that, 
at this very time, there was actually in their cuſtody, 
in the priſon of St. Andrew's, Nicholas Hubert, or 
French Paris, the perſon who, they ſaid, had car- 
ried the letters from the Queen to Bothwel. The 
evidence of this man, as Dr. Stuart has juſtly re- 
marked, muſt have been moſt material indeed, if 
he had really been employed 1n the ſervice de- 
ſcribed; and in this caſe it is clear, beyond a doubt, 
that the conſpirators would have availed themſelves 
of him. This, however, they did not do; and 
from their aſſertion, in connection with their neg- 


lect, there ariſes a very ſtrong confirmation of their 


guilt, and of the forgery of the letters. It is re- 
markable, too, that Nicholas Hubert, when he 
came to be executed for the King's murder, de- 
clared openly—as may be ſeen in Keith and Ander- 
ſon—as he ſhould anſwer to God, that he had 
never carried any ſuch Jetters; and that it was his 


firm belief that the Queen was altogether innocent 


of any concern in the death of her huſband. 

After the examination of Nelfon and Crawford, 
the commiſſioners proceeded to take the depoſitions 
of Murray and his affociates. They had formerly 


ſworn, in the moſt folemn manner, to act with in- 
regrity and vprightneſs; and they now avowed and 


c affirmed, upon their honours and conſciences, 
« that the letters, ſonnets, and contracts, were 


OF ENGLAND. 


* poſitively the hand- writing of the Queen, except 
ce the contract written by the Earl of Huntley; 
* which, however, they underſtood and perfectly 
ce knew to be ſubſcribed by her.” 

It was at this critical period that the work, en- 
titled, The Deteion of Mary's Doings ritten by 
that impoſtor Buchanan, the tool and creature of 
Murray—was preſented to Elizabeth: a circum- 
ſtance which illuſtrates, in a forcible manner, the 
injuſtice and the malignity of Mary's enemies. The 
profligacy of their cauſe required the ſupport of 
this malicious invective; and it is to be conſidered 
as a ſupplement to their proofs. The character of 
this libel has been well defined by Dr. Stuart, who 
ſays—*< In the place of information and truth, he 
e ſubſtitutes a boundleſs audacity of aſſertion, and 
the moſt peſtilent rancour. An admirable but 
malicious eloquence, miſrepreſentations, and the 
vileneſs of calumny, characterize his work; and 
it remains an illuſtrious monument of the wicked- 
ce neſs of faction, and the proſtitution of wit.” 

The evidence againſt Mary being cloſed, the 
conferences at Weſtminſter were conſidered to be 
at end. But Elizabeth, conſcious that the partial 
mode of proceeding, with reſpe& to the collation 
of the letters, had been too groſs to eſcape ani- 
madverſion, particularly as one, if not two, of the 
original commiſſioners, was inclined to be honeſt, 
and conſequently watched her conduct with vigi- 
lance and jealouſy, ſhe determined to conceal her 
artful purpoſes beneath a thicker veil of hypocriſy, 
The Duke of Norfolk had early ſeen into the fla- 
gitious deſigns of Elizabeth: he had alſo received 
ſecret intelligence from Lidington at York, that the 
Queen's hand had been frequently counterfeited by 
himfelf, as her ſecretary. Nay, Lidington had gone 
ſtill farther: he had induced the Duke to think, as 
the Duke himſelf aſſures us, © that the Quene was 
e NOT gilty of the crimes objected. From theſe 
circumſtances, the Duke had been long appre- 
henſive of the danger of his ſituation; of the danger 
to his honour and conſcience, ſhould he join in the 


condemnation of innocence; and of the danger to 


his worldly happineſs, ſhould he, by ſtruggling to 
acquit Mary, provoke—as he knew he muſt—the 
implacable ſpirit of Elizabeth: and Elizabeth her- 
ſelf, who had been marking his conduct with a 
jealous eye ever ſince he fruſtrated her deſigns upon 
him at York, and had ſeen him fince inclining, at 
times, to the ſide of Mary and of honeſty, half- 
angrily exclaimed — according to Crawford and 
Camden—upon ſome freſh inclination of his at this 
period, © that the Queen of Scors would never 

« want an advocate as long as Norfolk lived.” 
Swayed by theſe conſiderations, ſhe reſolved to 
play the farce of collation over again, with ſome 
additional deceptions. It was therefore determined, 
in a previous council—on the thirteenth of De- 
cember—at which all the commiſſioners were pre- 
ſent, and five others—the Earls of Northumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, Shrewſbury, Worceſter, and 
Warwick—T hat fx of the principal nobility ſhould 
be ſummoned to take their ſeats at the board the 
next day; that the commiſſioners ſhould then lay 
| before 
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before them the whole proceedings in the conference 
at Weſtminſter, together with the letters produced 
by the accuſers of Mary; when theſe ſhould be 
compared with others written by that Princeſs to 
Elizabeth. The council accordingly met at Hamp- 
ton Court; and Elizabeth herſelf took care to be 
preſent. The proceedings of the commiſſioners at 
York, as well as at Weſtminſter, were ſummarily 
declared, for the information of that part of the 
council who as yet knew nothing about them: and 
another falſhood, of a capital nature, was ſanc- 


tioned by the reſt, © There was briefly ſhewed 


« unto them,” ſays the Journal, © how the Quene 
ce of Scott's commiſſioners firſt accuſed the Erle 
« of Murray and his colleagues; and how they 
did thereto make anſwer, wiTHOUT ANY SPECIAL 
* DEPRAVING OR CALUMNIATING THE HONOUR 
% OF THE QUENE; and, next thereto, the replica- 
« tion of the other party: and furder was declared, 
« how hereupon the ſame treaty and conference, 
« upon reaſonable cauſes, was removed to Weſt- 
« minſter; and how the Erle. of Murray and his 
« colleagues, after proteſiation made, were unwilling 
« to procede any furder to touch the name and bo- 
« nour of the Quene, if their adverſaries had not 
« preſſed them with lack of loyalty, for remedy 
whereof they produced” their accuſation, 

T his account of the two conferences we have 
ſhewn to be notoriouſly falſe. The new members 
of the council were all unacquainted with either of 
them, except from report: they were to be informed 
concerning both, by the relation of one of the 
commiſſioners in each; but the relator of each 
thought it requiſite to prevaricate in his narration 
of facts; and the ſame ſpirit of impoſition appears 
to have predominated in the latter council as in the 
former. The whole very material fact concerning 
the communication of the letters to the commil- 


ſioners at York is not only totally omitted, hut 


even denied; the conſpirators being repreſented, 
by the verbal hiſtorian of the conference, as never 
producing any accuſation againſt Mary, much leſs 
producing any evidences for it, before they produced 
them at Weſtminſter. 

Having thus paved the way for the collation con- 
ſiſtently, if not honeſtly, the letters were again 


brought forward. They had been authenticated 


at their firſt appearance before the commiſſioners 
in York, by the force of affirmations, and by the 
offer of oaths from the very producers. At their 
ſecond appearance before the commiſſioners in 
Weltminſter, they had been authenticated by the 
written aſſeverations of the very producers, and by 
the collation of them with letters preſented by the 
very producers; and they were now to be authenti- 
cated by a collation of letters xoT indubitably ori- 
ginals themſelves, and zherefere proper to be the 
ſtandards of collation to the others: but they are 
collated with letters that require to be previouſly col- 
lated; with letters not indeed furniſhed, as before; 
by the producers, but by their confidante and aſſociate 
in the bufin;ſs, even by ELizaseTH herſelf, The 
letters thus produced are ſaid, indeed, to have been 


written with Mary's own hand; but how was this 
VoI. II. f 


} 


aſcertained? By the affirmations of Elizabeth and 
her junto, forſooth! who acted, in this inſtance, in 
the double capacity of witneſſes and judges. cha- 


racters which juſtice requires ſhould be ever kept 
diſtin, Elizabeth was too deeply intereſted in 

this buſineſs to act with impartiality, or even with 
common honeſty; and her influence over her mi- 
niſtry—who were always the ready agents of her 

profligacy—and over the majority of the council, 

is too well known to admit of the ſuppoſition that 

they would either thwart her intereſt or her incli- 

nations. This is evident from the whole tenour of 
her conduct. Had ſhe been anxious to pay any 
attention. to juſtice; had ſhe been as earneſt to 

prove the innocence, as ſhe was to eſtabliſh the 
criminality, of Mary; the mode of proceeding was 

obvious and eaſy of adoption. The Earl of Lenox 
had been ſummoned as a witneſs before the com- 
miſſioners, and had undergone an examination re- 
lative to the murder of his ſon, which he boldly 
aſcribed to Mary. At the ſame time, too, as we 
learn from Anderſon and Goodall, he produced to 
the commiſſioners thoſe letters which had paſſed. 
between him and Mary concerning the aſſaſſination. 
This nobleman alſo had other letters from Mary, 
which he could have equally produced. Why, 
then, were not theſe letters which were publicly 
known to have been written by the Queen of 
Scots, and to which the accuſers of that Princeſs 
could not poſſibly have ſtarted an objection, ſince 
Lenox was as hoſtily inclined to Mary as them- 
ſelves—why, we ſay, were not theſe letters, of ſuch 
public notoriety, of ſuch undoubted authenticity, 
conſidered as the proper ſtandards of collation? 
A compariſon with them muſt have eſtabliſhed, 
beyond the reach of confutation, the authenticity 
of the accuſing letters, had they really been au- 
thentic; which would have fully anſwered the pur- 
poſes of Murray and his aſſociates; and muſt have 


| equally proved their ſpuriouſneſs, had they really 
been ſpurious; and thus have fulfilled the views of 


Elizabeth, had thoſe views been honeſt and up- 
right. The conſequence, therefore, to be drawn 
from the total negle& of theſe important docu« 


ments, is obvious: it muſt convince the moſt in- 


credulous, that the object of Murray and Elizabeth 
was baſely to cruſh, beneath the united powers of 
forgery and perjury, the unhappy object of their 
perſecution. 

From theſe circumſtances, there is every reaſon 


| to believe that Elizabeth produced before the 


council ſome known forgeries of Mary's hand; 
and, having preſented them as genuine letters of 
Mary's compoſition, collated Murray's with them. 


It may be aſked, How could ſhe have procured 
' ſuch forgeries? The anſwer is plain: the ſame 
hand which had fabricated the firſt ſet of Murray's 
| originals, and had fabricated alſo the ſecond, which 


had been produced at Weſtminſter as the proper 


| ſtandards of collation, had doubtedly forged thoſe 
which were now preſented by Elizabeth; and the 


quarter from which they might eaſily be derived is 


. Plainly indicated in a memorial preſented to Eliza- 
| beth, by one of Mary's commiſſioners. 


« My 
TT « miſtreſs 


/ 
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*« miſtreſs does affirm: conſtantly,” ſays the com- 
miſſioner, © ſhe never did write ony fic letters as 
ce are alledgit; but the ſamin are forgit and maid 
expreſslie be hir adverſaries, to color thair un- 
* grate and ungodly behaviour toward hir, their 
« native Prince and Soverane: 4s their are ſindrie 
© aba can counterfiet bin hand-writ, quha have 
©« been brocht up in hir companie, or QUHOM 


© THAIR ARE SUM ASSISTAND THEMSELFIS, as 


<« weill of other natiounis as of Scottis; as I doubt 
© not bot Your MaJztsT1e, and divers uthers of 
« your Hienes's court, HAS SENE SINDRIE LET- 
© TERIS SENT HERE FROM SCOTLAND, quhilk 
« wald not be kend [from them] by her own hand- 
« writ.” This memorial to be ſeen in Goodall 
is dated the ſeventeenth of December, nine days 
aſter the production of the letters, and three after 
the pretended collation of them in council. It 
aſſerts many counterfeit letters of Mary's to be 
well known to have exiſted formerly; it appeals for 
this fact to the recollection of Elizabeth herſelf, and 
of many in the court; and it avers ſome of Mur- 
ray's own accomplices to have counterfeited ſome 
of theſe letters: as Lidington had ingenuouſly con- 
feſſed to the Duke of Norfolk, at York, that he 
himſelf had aRually counterfeited ſome of theſe, or 
of others; and as this his confeſſion had been di- 
vulged by the Duke, and was now become known 
unto Mary“ Her hand,” ſays Crawford, “ *twas 
« notoriouſly known, Lethington, by his own con- 
ce feſſion, had often counterfeited.” Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch a well-known fact, ſuch a deciſive 
confeſſion, and ſuch an open publication of it, the 
commiſſioners of Elizabeth had collated Murray's 
criminating letters with ſome other letters of Mur- 
ray's. They had thus enabled thoſe very accom- 
plices of his, who are here charged by Mary's 
commiſſioners with having forged letters 1a her 
name, and one of whom had actually acknowledged 
the charge before, to obtrude their own notorious 
forgeries upon them for genuine writings; and 
when Elizabeth afterwards ordered another colla- 
tion to be made by her council, and in her pre- 
ſence, ſhe had probably done what this very me- 
morial, perhaps, intended to intimate ſhe had done. 
She had formerly received letters from Scotland, 
in tie name of Mary, which were afterwards found 
not to be written by her; and yet were in imitation 


of her writing. Elizabeth, therefore, had nothing 


to do, at preſent, but to fearch for theſe in her re- 
poſitory of papers, to bring them forward as true 


originals, and then to apply them as teſts of the 
They had been known, 


authenticity of the others. 
indeed, to be ſpurious before; but this was all for- 
gotten probably. They had been © long ſince 
« heretofore wrytten and ſent;” and whether it 


was or was not forgotten, who would be there to 


identify or even to examine them? Who would pre- 
ſume to ſhew any doubt concerning papers pro- 
duced by Elizabeth as originals, vouched to be ſo 
by her own preſence at their production, and pro- 
duced merely for the collation of others with them? 


No one wild. No one did. That Elizabeth's 


letters were genuine, was taken for granted, Not 


— — —L—Äö— — — 


the lighteſt hint is given in the Journal of at 
attempt made, or even of any wiſh breathed, for 
meaſuring the ſtandard, and for trying the teſt it- 
ſelf, before they proceeded to apply it to the points 
before them, 

Indeed, the only perſons who had both the 
ability and inclination to detect the impoſture, 
were carefully excluded from this inquiſitorial 
council, The commiſſioners of Mary—whoſe at- 
tendance on this occaſion was indiſpenſably re- 
quiſfite—were not allowed to be preſent either in 4 
public or in a private capacity. 
vocate, was admitted to ſpeak in her behalf; nor 
was any mention made that ſhe herſelf, her com- 
miſſioners, and the great body of her nobility, con- 
ſidered the letters as forgeries. 

There 1s another circumſtance relating to this 
iniquitous tranſaction highly worthy of remark. 


Before the proceedings of the commiſſioners were 


recited to the new members of the council, and 
before the letters were ſubmitted to their obſcrva- 
tion, they were enjoined to ſecrecy, under the af- 
fected pretence that nothing might tranſpire to the 
prejudice of the Queen of Scots. To impreſs ſtill 
farther on the minds of thoſe hoblemen the ſtrong 
conviction entertained of the guilt of Mary by. 
Elizabeth and her commiſſioners, the injunction 
of ſecrecy was repeated to them, after they had 
heard the proceedings, and after they had in- 
ſpected the letters. When this farce was over, it 
was proper to proceed to the buſineſs for which 
they had been chiefly aſſembled. It was made 
known to them, that Elizabeth was willing and 
defirous that the Queen of Scots ſhould be ac- 
quitted; but that, as ſhe had hitherto refuſed to 
admit that Princeſs to her preſence on account of 
the ſuſpicions againſt her, ſhe now thought it more 
expedient than ever to adhere to that reſolution, 
and uniformly to reject every reiteration of this 
requeſt by the deputies of the Scottiſh Queen; 
ſince allegations and preſumptions ſo vehement had 
appeared to her diſboncur. The nobles—meanly 
obſequious to the will of their profligate miftreſs— 
acknowledged themſelves bound and obliged to 
her for having communicated to them the ſtate and 
condition of fo important a cauſe; and declared, 
individually, upon their conſciences, that they had 
ſeen ſuch foul matters as were ſufficient to juſtify 
her in withſtanding every renewal of the ſuit or 
petition of the deputies of Mary; and that it con- 
liſted not with her honour to receive this Princels 
into her preſence. 

When ſhe had thus artfully extorted this ſanc- 
tion of her nobiliry, Elizabeth, on the ſixteenth of 
December, called the deputies of Mary to Hampton 
Court. There were preſent, the Duke of Norfolk; 
the Marquis of Northampton; the Eatls of Suſſex, 
Bedford, and Leiceſter; the Lord Clynton, Ad- 
miral; the Lord Howard, Chamberlain; and Se- 
cretary Cecil. She told the deputies that, to her 


great wonder and exceſſive grief, matters of a 
heinous complexion had been exhibited againſt the 
Queen of Scots; and that, from the manner in which 

ſhe was defamed, it was neither fit nor honourable 
that 


No agent, no ad- 
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ckat ſhe ſhould be admitted into her preſence. She 


added, however, that it was neceſſary that the 
Scottiſh Princeſs ſhould defend herſelf; and that 
there were three methods which might be adopted 
by her. Mary might fend to Elizabeth a truſty 
perſon with her vindication ; ſhe might permit 
Elizabeth to ſend a nobleman to her, to hear what 
ſhe could urge in her behalf; or ſhe might autho- 
rize her deputics to give a reply to' the Engliſh 
commiſſioners. Theſe were remarkable overtures 
in themſelves; and till more ſo, when it is con- 


ſidered that no offer was made of ſubmitting to 


Mary the writings imputed to her, Her deputies 

ſſeſſed too much penetration not to perceive that 
by each of them her honour would be made ne- 
ceſſarily to depend upon the diſcretion of Elizabeth: 
it was therefore in vain that Princeſs urged their 
propriety; and that ſhe even ventured to allure the 
aſtoniſhed deputies, that thoſe who ſhould counſel 
their Queen to reject theſe modes of defence, would 
be unworthy ſervants, and under the controul of 
ſecret reaſons to betray her. The Biſhop of Roſs 
approved not her advice any more than his com- 
panions. He recapitulated, in their name and his 
own, the behaviour of their miſtreſs during the 
conferences; held out to remark her entire and 
uniform willingneſs to accord with every meaſure 
that was reaſonable and expedient; pointed to the 
injuſtice and cruelty with which ſhe had been 


* rreated; and inſiſted, that ſince ſhe was finally de- 
nied the liberty of a proper defence, ſhe might be 


permitted to return to her own kingdom; or, at 
leaſt, to pals into France, where her dowry would 
maintain her with the ſplendour that was ſuitable 
to her birth. As his ſervices, and thoſe of his 
companions, ſeemed no longer to be neceſſary to 
their Queen, he alſo entreated that they might 
obtain a paliport to enable them to return to their 
own country. To theſe requiſitions Elizabeth po- 
ſitively refuſed to return any anſwer, till the Queen 
of Scots ſhovid vindicate herſeif by one of the 


methods which ſhe had propoſed; and ſhe gave 


authority to the deputies to go to Bolton, to conſult 
with her upon this ſubject. | 

It was not without deſign that Elizabeth con- 
deſcended to act with ſuch a determined contempt 
of juſtice, Her ſecret views could beſt be pro- 


moted by alarming: the fears of Mary's deputies: 
and ſhe even addreſied a letter to that Princeſs her- 


felf—which may be ſeen in Anderſon and Goodall 
intimatipg a belief of her guilt; recommending it 
to her to defend herſelf according to the methods 
ſuggeſted to her deputies; and inſinuating, that a 


ſatis factory vindication of her conduct could alone 
operate her deliverance. But while, by theſe baſe 
arts, ſhe ſought to intimidate Mary, ſhe privately 

ned an intrigue with Sir Francis Knollys, which 


reveals the real ſtate of her mind; and from which 


it is not only to be collected that ſhe had a firm 


perſuaſion of the integrity of her ſiſter Queen, but 


that ſhe dreaded her perſeverance in the vindica- 
tion of her honour.” She informed him, that it 
was now her deſire to proceed no farther: in the 


cauſe of Mary; and that. it would be a ſatisfaction 


* 
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to her if this Princeſs could be prevailed upon to 
reſide in England; to permit the Regent to con- 
tinue in the government of Scotland; and to con- 
ſent that the young Prince ſhould be educated in 
her realm, under the care of Scottiſh preceptors. 
Upon theſe terms, ſhe ſaid, if Mary could be in- 
duced to apply for them, ſhe, on her part, would 
agree to commit her cauſe to perpetual ſilence, 
Having explained this deſign, ſhe enjoined” him to 
ſound the inclinations of Mary, to act in concert 
with the Lord Scroop, and to be early in tranſmit- 
ting to her his intelligence. She likewiſe took the 
precaution to ſend with her letter a memorial, con- 
taining the reaſons and motives with which he was 
to work on the mind of the Scottiſh Princeſs. 
This letter is dated the twenty-fecond of Decem- 
ber 1768; and, with the memorial, appears among 
the public papers quoted by Goodall. | 

Mary rejected theſe infidious propoſals with the 
diſdain they merited, and ſent freſh inſtructions to 
her commiſſioners; in conſequence of which, be- 


ing admitted to an audience at Hampton Court, on 


was founded in ſuch evident juſtice, 


the twenty-ſixth of December, they preferred, in 


the preſence of Elizabeth and her Privy-council, a 


formal accufation againſt the Earl of Murray and 
his company, as the authors and inventors, and 
ſome of them as the executors, of the King's mur- 


der. They teſtified the firm determination of their 


miſtreſs to vindicate herſelf; and they produced the * 
inſtructions they had received from her. They 
adhered to the proteſtations which they had for- ' 
merly offered in her behalf; and, as it was im- 
poſlible that forgeries could be detected without 
being ſeen, they claimed the exhibition of the 
writings which her adverſaries had produced againſt ' 
her. Elizabeth, habituated to difimulation and 
artifice, affected to be pleaſed that the Queen of 
Scots was fo able to defend herſelf; yet the evaded 
the giving them a poſitive anſwer, by declaring ſne 
would conſider of the matter; though, had ſhe in- 
tended to proceed with candour and rectitude, ſhe 
muſt inſtantaneouſly have granted a requeſt which 


The more cloſely ſhe conſidered the buſineſs, her 
reſolution became the firmer to refuſe the requiſitions * 
of Mary. The trial of Murray, by the eſtabliſn- 
ment of his guilt, would deſtroy himſelf and his 
faction, and deprive her of all power in Scotland. 


The exhibition of the writings would lead to the 
detection of the forgery, and unfold all the crooked- : 
| neſs of her own conduct and policy. They were 


meaſures replete with deſtruction to her own ne- 


farious ſchemes, and pregnant with honour to her 


oppreſſed rival. It was the terror of them that had 
induced her to think of a ſettlement with Mary; 


and the beſt ſettlement ſhe could conclude for her- 


ſelf was a compromiſe; in which the Scottiſh - 
Princeſs ſhould appear as a ſuppliant; and in which 


ſhe herſelf, affecting ſuperiority and friendſhip, 


— — 


ſhould condefcend to accord to articles of agree 
ment. Finding, however, that Mary's reſolution 
precluded the poſſibility of a termination ſo fa- 
vourable..to this important cauſe, ſhe thought of 


another compromiſe, to be. propoſed by herſelf, 


which 
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which might equally ſuperſede the trial of Murray, 
and the exhibition of the writings; and by the 
tenor and meaning of which ſhe might contrive 
to preſerve an imperial ſway in Scottiſh affairs, and 
to retain a plauſible pretence to inſinuate and infer 
the guilt of her ſiſter, 

While her mind was engaged in theſe reflections, 
Mary's commiſſioners received freſh inſtruEtions 
from their miſtreſs, urging them to renew their 
ſolicitations with Elizabeth for a ſight of the ac- 
cuſing letters; and, if they could not be granted, 
to demand copies of them, from which ſhe might 


be enabled to act in her defence, and to demon- 


ſtrate them to be falſe and forged. Elizabeth felt 
her perplexities increaſe; and, being at a loſs how 
to act, informed them that, in three days at the 
fartheſt, they might expect her anſwer. 

But, inſtead of admitting the Queen of Scots to 
the rights of defence, ſhe was eager to engage her 
in a treaty or accommodation; and with this view 
ſhe herſelf now made that propoſal of a compro- 
miſe which ſhe had planned ſince Mary's rejection 
of the former. She told the Biſhop of Roſs, © that 
ce it was beſt that ſome appointment ſhould take 
e place between Mary and her ſubjects; that, as 


< ſhe diſliked her ſubjects from their criminal be- 


« haviour to her, as as they were diſſatisfied with 
« her government, the accommodation to be made 
« ſhould conſult the future ſecurity of her perſon; 
ce that, upon this account, it was moſt expedient 
e that the Queen of Scots, as being weary of her 
& kingdom and it's government, ſhould reſign her 
« crown to the Prince her ſon, under the limitation 
« of it's returning to her upon his death; and thar, 
« in the mean time, ſhe ſhould live privately in 
« England,” The Biſhop was enabled, by his 
previous inſtructions from Mary, who had foreſeen 
this inſolent requeſt, to give it an immediate and 
poſitive refuſal. His miſtreſs had, on that occa- 
ſion, employed a language equally expreſſive of her 
innocence and magnanimity—* I am reſolute,” 
ſaid ſhe, © never to conſent to the reſignation of 
« my crown. No motives and no power can 
« compel me to it. Death itſelf is leſs terrible to 
« me than ſuch an indignity. I will maintain, with 
„ my life, the honours of my birth; and the laſt 
« words I am to ſpeak, ſhall be in my character 
* of Queen of Scotland.” 

Yet, notwithſtanding a refuſal as explicit and 
peremptory as poſſible, Elizabeth continued to 
inſiſt upon the mode of accommodation which ſhe 
had projected. She entreated the Scottiſh deputies 
to enter ſo far into her views of amiy as to gratify 


her by writing anew upon this ſubject to their 


miſtreſs: but they told her, that the purpoſe of their 
Queen was fixed beyond the poſlibility of a change; 
and they poſitively refuſed to comply with her re- 
queſt. She did not even yet relinquiſh the hope 
of accompliſhing her accommodation. She ap- 
pointed the Duke of Norfolk, with the Earls of 
Arundel, Pembroke, and Leiceſter, and Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, to confer upon it privately at Hampton 


Court, with the Biſhop of Roſs, the Lord. Herries, 


and the Abbot of Kilwynning. This contrivance, 


| 


however, was attended with no ſucceſs. 


OF ENGLAND. 


| The rea- 
ſonings of theſe ſtateſmen—who, in fact, could have 


nothing to alledge made no impreſſion upon the 
deputies of Mary: they repeated their declaration 
in terms more ſtrenuous and comprehenſive than 
thoſe formerly employed by them. © The Queen, 
© our miſtreſs,” ſaid they, © is determined never 
© to conſent to a demiſſion of her crown in an 

cc form, or under any condition in which it is 
«« poſſible to propoſe it to her.” 

Theſe repeated and vigorous rejections of her 
accommodation at length convinced Elizabeth that 
the expectations ſhe had entertained were deluſive. 
It was now her inclination to employ violence, to 
interrupt and terminate tranſactions which ſhe could 
not conclude to her ſatisfaction by art and manage- 
ment. From her power, which was more efficacious 
than her policy, -ſhe fought a ſecurity againſt an 
open detection: but, by the exerciſe of that power, 
ſhe betrayed the very ſecrets it was exerted to cover, 
and her guilt burſts forward to obſervation under 
every concealment. Having privately arranged 
her plan of proceedings with the baſtard Murray, 
ſhe ordered him and his accomplices to attend her 
Privy-council at Hampton Court; where he was 
informed by Cecil, in her name, that, ſince his 
arrival in England, nothing had been objected to 
him, or to his accomplices, which could impair 
their honour as men, or affect their allegiance as 
ſubjects. He at the ſame time admoniſhed them, 
that they had communicated and produced no in- 
formation or evidence from which Elizabeth was 
entitled to conceive any opinion prejudicial to the 
Queen of Scots; and that it was, therefore, her 
pleaſure to allow the affairs of Scotland to con- 
tinue preciſely in the condition in which they were 
ſituated at the commencement of the Engliſh con- 
ferences. 

T his ſingular expedient—the offspring of low 
cunning in danger of expoſure—by which Eliza- 
beth, in effect, gave up as forgeries the writings 
imputed to Mary, in order to protect her friend 
Murray, was ſucceeded by a ſcene not leſs artificial 
than remarkable. She called a Privy-council at 
Hampton Court, in which appeared the Duke of 
Norfolk; the Marquis of Northampton; the Earls 
of Pembroke, Derby, Bedford, and Leiceſter; with 
Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay. Before this con- 


vention of ſtateſmen, who repreſented their Sove- 


reign, there were ſummoned, upon the one part, 
the Biſhop of Roſs, the Lord Herries, and the 
Abbot of Kilwynning; and, upon the other, the 
Earls of Murray and Morton; the Biſhop of Ork- 
ney; the Abbot of Dunfermling; Maitland of 
Lidington; Mr. James Macgill; William Douglas, 
of Lochlevin; Mr. Henry Balnaves; and Mr. 
George Buchanan. Cecil, addreſſing himſelf to 
them by the command of Elizabeth, declared, 
© That his Sovereign had granted a free and un- 


limited permiſſion to the Earls of Murray and 
e Morton, with their adherents, to depart into 


ce Scotland: but that, a rumour having prevailed 


that theſe noblemen and their company were 
concerned in the murder of Henry Stuart, the 


« huſband 
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« huſband of the Queen of Scots, the Earl of 


% Murray had deſired to be confronted with the 


« deputies of this Princeſs, to know whether they 


e would accuſe them or not, in her name, or in 


te their own names,” To this ſpeech, which the 


deputies of Mary had fo little reaſon to expect, 
alter the proceedings in which they had been en- 
gaged with Elizabeth, they returned a full and 
explicit anſwer. They ſaid, that “ they had re- 
« ceived ſpecial inſtructions, in the hand-writing 
ce and under the ſignet of their miſtreſs, to accuſe 
ee the Earl of Murray and his adherents as the 


« principal authors and inventors, and ſome of 


of them as executors, of the murder of the 
% King; that the letters, containing her commands 
and inſtructions, were not only communicated 


te by them to the Queen of England and her Privy- 


council, but that they had actually preferred 
< publicly the accuſation entruſted to them; that 
they had conſtantly expreſſed their deſire to ad- 
ec here to their accuſation, and to inſiſt on it; that 


ce they had uniformly offered to defend the inno- 
te cence of their miſtreſs, and to refute the ca- 
«© lumnies of her enemies; that, for this end, they 
« had in vain required and ſolicited, at different 
« times, the exhibition of the writings imputed to 
« her; and that, even when exact copies of theſe 
« papers ſhould be lodged with them, ſhe would 
« act upon her defence, vindicate the charge ſhe 
* had given, diſtinguiſh reſpectively the peculiar 
« conduct of the perſons accuſed, and fix and aſcer- 
* tain their preciſe guiltineſs in the murder of the 


« King, by ſufficient and convincing proofs.” The 


deputies of Mary, having made this definitive re- 
ply, were aſked © if any of them would, of them- 
« ſelves, accuſe the Earl of Murray, or any of 
« his adherents; and whether they thought them 
* guilty of the murder?” In anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, it was ſaid by the deputies, “ That, as the 
« conſpiracy againſt the King had been undertaken 
te and executed without their participation, they 
« had no fore knowledge of the deviſors, inventors, 
© and executors, of it; that the information of 
« which they were poſſeſſed upon this ſubjeR, had 
« been communicated to them; and that, as pri- 
« vate gentlemen, it did not become them to de- 
« clare their ſentiments, and to abſolve and con- 
c demn the Earl of Murray and his adherents: 
« but that, when the buſineſs of the accuſation 
te preſented by their miſtreſs ſhould be allowed to 
« proceed, they, in their capacities of deputies, 
ce would declare what they thought and knew, and 
« diſcharge their duty with honour and fidelity.“ 
The Earl of Murray and his adherents entered not 
into any detail, in order to. vindicate themſelves: 
they were contented with ©. denying, ſimply, that 
te they were guilty of the murder; and with affirm- 
« ing, that they would go to Bolton, to the Queen's 
©« own preſence, to know from herſelf whether ſhe 
« would accuſe them, as it was -their belief that 
« ſhe would not do it.” The deputies of Mary 
told them, © That it was not neceſſary for them to 
« travel to her preſence to get the information they 
« wanted, ſince ſhe had amply declared her mind 
Vol. II. ; 0 


e concerning them by her own writings, under her 
e ſubſcription and ſignet, which had been produced 
te before Elizabeth and her Privy- council.“ To 
this expreſſive intimation no reply was made; and 
it was ſucceeded: by no enquiry into the writings 
preſented upon the part of the Queen of Scots. 

The day after this ridiculous farce, the Earl of 
Murray and his adherents were admitted into the 
— of Elizabeth; and took their leave of her, 
previous to their return into Scotland, which Eliza- 
beth had facilitated by a loan to Murray of five 
thouſand pounds, to defray the expences of his 
Journey, With Murray, the originals of thoſe 
forged letters which Mary's commiſſioners had de- 
manded to inſpe c, and to which demand Elizabeth, 
in violation of her word, had not yet given her 
promiſed anſwer, departed likewiſe. No future 
acceſs, therefore, could be had to them. Yet Mr. 
Hume has the audacity to aſſert, that © they might 
« have been examined by Mary's commiſſioners:“ 
and Dr. Robertſon, equally daring, adds, “that 
te Elizabeth urged her—Mary—to vindicate her 
© own honour; but Mary ævcided to make any 
ce farther progreſs in the enquiry.” Had theſe 
aſſertions been made before Goodall publiſhed that 
Continuation of the Conference which Anderſon 
had knaviſhly ſuppreſſed—as Cecil had, with equal 
knavery, ſuppreſſed it before—this falſification of 
hiſtory, in both theſe hiſtorians, might be aſcribed 
to unavoidable ignorance; but now it can only be 
aſcribed to that ſame ſpirit by which Anderſon and 
Cecil were themſelves aftuated—a ſpirit which de- 
ſerves as harſh an epithet as the language can 
afford: for what can be worſe than a wilſfu/ perver- 
ſion of facts for the oppreſſion of injured, calumni- 
ated innocence? 

Elizabeth, having taken this neceſſary ſtep, de- 
termined to ſtop all farther proceedings in this me- 
morable cauſe. The deputies of Mary were accor- 
dingly called once more, on the thirteenth of Ja- 
nuary 1569, at Hampton Court, before the Privy- 
council. Cecil, ſpeaking by the authority of Eliza- 
beth, acquainted them that his miſtreſs had con- 
ſidered the deſire of the Queen of Scots to have 
inſpection of the papers produced againſt her, and 
was diſpoſed to allow her copies of them; but that, 
previouſly to this conceſſion, it was her pleaſure 
that they ſhould ſend her a writing under her ſub- 
ſcription and ſignet, promiſing to anſwer minutely 
to the charges and vouchers: exhibited by the Earl 
of Murray and his party. The deputies very pro- 

perly reminded Cecil, that the demand made by 

him had already been granted in it's fulleſt latitude; 
as two writings, ſubſcribed by their Queen, and 
under the ſanction of her ſignet, had been read and 
ſhewn to Elizabeth and her Privy- council, by which 
ſhe was engaged and bound to anſwer all the ac- 
cuſations and evidences preferred by her adverſaries 
upon the exhibition of the principal papers imputed 
to her, or of copies of them. Cecil, ſenſible of the 
ridiculous ſituation in which he ſtood, forbore to 
urge the deſire of his miſtreſs, which was repug- 
nant not only to propriety, but to common ſenſe. 


| my s deputies now remonſtrated to the Privy- 
3 U council 
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council upon the behaviour of Elizabeth to their 
miſtreſs: they complained loudly, and ju/y, that 
the Earl of Murray and his faction, who had been 
permitted to accuſe their Queen publicly to their 
Sovereign and Privy-council, ſhould be allowed to 
depart into Scotland, before they had the liberty 
to act in her defence, and to detect their guilt. 
It was urged by them as expedient and proper, 
that they ſhould be detained in England till the 
trial of the Queen of Scots ſhould be terminated, 
according to the rules and maxims of juſtice and 
equity. To cloſe the proceedings in her cauſe, by the 
diſmiſſion of her adverſaries, was, in their opinion, 
a groſs infringement of right, and a deed of un- 
juſtifiable violence. It was therefore demanded by 
them, that their miſtreſs, that they themſelves, and 
that their attendants, ſhould receive the ſame in- 
dulgence, and be preſented with paſſports to return 
to their own country. They added, that the in- 
conveniences which muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 
conceſſion of this favour to one party, and from 
the refuſal of it to the other, were many and op- 
preſſive; and that to detain the Queen of Scots in 
captivity, after with-holding from her the rights 
of defence, would be an infult the moſt flagitions 
and the moſt manifeſt. The Privy- council of Eng- 
land—lſervile accomplices in the profligate conduct 
of their profligate miſtreſs—turned a deaf ear to 
theſe juſt remonſtrances, and affected indifference 
in their reply. © The Earl of Murray,” they ſaid, 
« had promiſed to their Sovereign, for himſelf and 
« his company, to return to England whenever ſhe 
e ſhould call upon him. But, in the mean time, 
ce the Queen of Scots could not, upon many con- 
te ſiderations, be ſuffered to take her departure out 
« of England. As to her deputies, they would 
&« move Elizabeth to allow them to return to Scot- 
« land; and they believed that ſhe would not de- 
ce tain them.” The Biſhop of Roſs, the Lord 
Herries, and the Abbot of Kilwynning, again en- 
treated them to addreſs their miſtreſs for permiſſion 
to Mary to reviſit her kingdom and her ſubjects; 
and, in the event that this liberty ſhould be refuſed 
to her, they took the precaution ſolemnly to proteſt 
that, while ſhe was kept in England againſt her 
will, and in the power of another Sovereign, no 
deed of her's ſhould have the validity or force either 
to affect her people, or to prejudge her own ho- 
nour, eſtate, perſon, or authority. 

Thus was a concluſion, equally ſtrange and un- 
precedented, put to this important cauſe, which 
had attracted the attention of all Europe: for 
Elizabeth, having ſent away Murray and his aſſo— 
ciates, with the original forgeries, an abſolute end 
was thereby put to the whole inquiſition. The re- 
turn of the rebel commiſſioners into Scotland va- 
cated their commiſſion expreſsly; and the ſame cauſe 
equally effected the annihilation of Elizabeth's own 
commiſſion. The terms of their reſpective com- 
miſſions ſufficiencly teſtify this! 

But Elizabeth had foreſcen the neceſſity of ſuch 
a diſgraceful termination to the buſineſs from it's 
very commencement: ſhe knew that the letters 
would not bear an inſpection, even by the dim light 
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of a copy; and ſhe had therefore determined that 
they ſhould not be ſeen at all, either by Mary or 
by Mary's commiſſioners. With this view, it had 
been entered in the journal of her Privy-council— 
as Goodall ſhews—even ſo early as the thirtieth of 
October before, That © after the meſſengers of Scot- 
« land SHALL HAVE SHEWED THAIR PROVES, it is 
te thought good the Erle of Murray ſhould RE 
* LICENSED TO REPAIKE HOME.” So early did 
Elizabeth draw out the great outline of her own 
conduct in this nefarious tranſaction! So long was 
Murtay's departure ſettled, before the day which 
was ſpecifically fixed for it! Murray, indeed, had 
exhibited his proofs, on the eighth of December, 
about five weeks before; but the proſpect of a 
more happy termination to the buſineſs than had ar 
firſt been expected, had hen preſented itſelf to the 
mind of Elizabeth, This aroſe from the refuſal of 
Mary's commiſſioners to proceed with the con- 
ference, which ſhe hoped would lead to a general 
inference of her guilt: but Mary fortunately per- 
ceived the flagitious deſigns of her profligate an- 
tagoniſt, and wiſely reſolved to counteract them. 
She called loudly for a ſight of the letters, and 
folemnly promiſed to anſwer to the charge. Eliza- 
beth was then compelled to recur to her original 
purpoſe to ſend away the letters and their pro- 
ducers, and ſo to ſweep away the commiſſions and 
the conferences, the charge, the proofs, and the 
reply, with one indignant ſtroke of her hand. 

We cannot here omit a comment on the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Mr. Hume. This hiſtorian 
aſſerts the ſhuffling behaviour of Elizabeth to the 
commiſſioners of Mary, in delaying her anſwer to 
their requiſition of a ſight of the letters, or at leaſt 
of the copies of them, to be © a final refuſal” of 
all rhe copies to Mary. Yet, equally inconfiſtent 
with himſelf, and contradictory to facts, he has the 
audacity to affirm that Murray “ gave Mary her- 
« ſc]f an opportnnity of refuting and expoſing him” 
in the production of the letters, “ if ſhe had choſen 
« to lay hold of it:“ when ſhe was debarred from 
all inſpection of the originals herſelf; when ſhe was 


deharred from all inſpection of them by her com- 


miffioners; and when—according to Mr. Hume 
himſelf—ſhe and they were equally debarred from 
all copies. Well might Mr. Whitaker explain— 
« ITtis to the diſgrace of our national probity, more 
than of our national judgment, that ſuch facts 
« have met with ſuch advocates!” And let us add, 
it is to the diſgrace of our national ſenſe, that ſuch 
advocates have met with ſuch encouragement! 

It is worthy of remark that, at the very time 
when Elizabeth licenſed Murray and his aſſociates 
to depart into Scotland, ſhe pronounced—as we 
have before ſhewn—rhe ſentence of Mary's ac- 
quittal, She made her grand organ of buſineſs, 
Cecil, to ſpeak it in the preſence of all her Privy- 
council, She thus pronounced Mary to be innocent 
of the charge brought againſt her; declared her 
honour to be unſullied by the imputations thrown 
out againſt her; and affirming, that ſhe had no 
reaſon © to conceive or take any evil opinion of her 
e for any thing yet ſeen,” This is the ampleſt 

vindication 
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vindication of Mary that could poſſibly be given: 
it comes from her enemy, her political and her per- 
ſonal enemy; it comes from the confederate, the 
confidante, and the maintainer, of her uſurping 
rebels; it comes from her, aſter ſhe has been 
trafficking with them long in miſchief, in forgery, 
and in every ſpecies of artful villainy; and it comes 
from her, even aſter ſne has heard all their charge, 
and even after ſhe has ſcen all their evidences of 
adultery and murder againſt her. 


Had Elizabeth acted conſiſtently even with her | 


own declarations, ſhe muſt, after this poſitive avowal 
of Mary's innocence, have not only reſtored her to 
liberty, but have aſſiſted her in regaining poſſeſſion 
of her crown: but, in every thing that regarded 
Mary, ſhe ſet juſtice, honour, honeſty, and truth, 
at defiance; her malice broke down the moſt ſacred 
fences of morality, and reduced her to a level with 
the loweſt profligate in her dominions. Although 
ſhe had publicly expreſſed her determination to act 
as her duty required her, in caſe Mary's innocenee 
ſhould appear, ſhe now ſhewed that the lure of re- 
ſtoration had only been holden out to draw Mary 
into a trial; and, the iflue of that trial having proved 
unfavourable to her wiſhes, ſhe no longer thought 


of reſtoring the Scottiſh Princefs: on the contrary, 


ſhe ſent the uſurper of her throne away, with a pro- 
miſe to maintain his authority, and with @ loan of 
ve thouſand pounds to ſtrengthen him in it. She 
kept Mary in priſon: ſhe even increaſed the rigour 
of her confinement in proportion to the aggravated 
injuſtice of it. She thus left the rebels to exult in 
the ſucceſs of their confederacy with herſelf, and to 
triumph in the equal congeniality of their ſouls and 
her own for miſchief. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the only Peer who 
enjoyed that higheſt title of nobility in England; 
and the qualities of his mind correfponded to his 
high ſtation. Beneficent, affable, and generovs, he 
had acquired the affections of the people; and yet 
ſuch was his moderation, that neither his great 
wealth, nor extenſive influence, had hitherto alarmed 
the jealouſy of his Sovereign. Norfolk was at this 
time a widower; and, being of a ſuitable age, his 
marriage with the Queen of Scots had appeared 


ſo natural, that it had occured to ſeveral of his - 


friends, and thoſe of that Princeſs. Nay, more, it 
had actually occurred to the miniſters of Elizabeth, 
who firſt propoſed it to Lidington, in the month 
of May 1565; and Lidington, who very naturally 
diſliked it for his Queen when in the full pride of 
her proſperity, embraced it afterwards for her when 
ſhe was in an Engliſh priſon. By this time, many 
lecters had been interchanged between Mary and 
Norfolk; and his ambition and his love had grown 
under the obſtacles that oppoſed them. Urged by 
his affection, he was diſpoſed to intercept, Murray 


in his way to Scotland, by his influence with the 
Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland. - In 
order to avert this blow, Murray affected to be 


ſorry for the--tranſactions to which he had been 


allured againſt his Queen; inſinuated a wiſh for her 
.. reſtoration; and aſſured Norfolk that, if ſhe would 
_ paſs an act of amneſty for all faults committed 
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| againſt her, he would be happy to forward his 


marriage with her. As a proof of his lincerity, he 
even diſpatched Sir Robert Melvil to the Queen of 
Scots, with. the intelligence of his repentance, and 
the offer of his ſervices. Mary and Norfolk were 
weak enough to be deceived in the profeſſions of 
this abandoned hypociite: they expected, with a 
fond credulity, that, immediately upon his arrival 
in Scotland, he would diſcover his friendſhip, and 
take a ſtrenous part in the promotion of their mar- 
riage. The meſſage, therefore, which Norfolk had 
ſent for the purpoſe of intercepting him, Mas con 
termanded. The Earl of Weſtmoreland, indeed, 
with a large body of horſe, ſhewed himſelf on his 
way at ſome diſtance; but ir was only to call to his 
mind the Duke of Norfolk's generoſity. 

Though Norfolk had agreed that Elizabeth's 
conſent ſhould be obtained before the completion 
of his marriage; yet, from a knowledge of her 
diſpoſition, he had but too great reaſon to believe 
that ſhe would never voluntarily make ſuch a con- 
ceſſion. He therefore attempted previouſly to gain 
the conſent and approbation of ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable of the nobility ; and he was ſucceſsful 
with the Earls of Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, Bed- 
ford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex, Lord Lumley and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton cordially embraced the 
propoſal: even the Earl of Leiceſter, Elizabeth's de- 
clared favourite, who had formerly entertained ſome 
hopes of eſpouſing Mary himſelf, willingly reſigned 
his pretenſions, and ſeemed to enter zealouſly into 
Norfolk's intereſts, A letter was written to Mary 
by Leiceſter, and ſigned by ſeveral noblemen of 
the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk for her huſ- 
band, and ſtipulating conditions for the advantage 
of both kingdoms; particularly, that ſhe ſhould 
give ſufficient ſurety to Elizabeth, and the heirs 
of her body, for the free enjoyment of the crown 
of England; that a perpetual league, offenſive and 
defenſive, ſhould be made between their realms 
and ſubjects; that the Proteſtant religion ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed by law in Scotland ; and that ſhe ſhould 
grant an amneſty to her rebels in that kingdom. 
When Mary returned a favourable anſwer to this 
application, Norfolk employed himſelf with freſh 
ardour in the execution of his project; and, be- 
ſides ſecuring the intereſts of many of the principal 
nobility and gentry who reſided at court, he wrote 
letters to ſuch as lived at their country-ſeats, and 
poſſeſſed the greateſt authority in the ſeveral 
counties. The Kings of France and Spain, too, 
who intereſted themſelves extremely in Mary's 
cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, and expreſſed their 
approbation of theſe meaſures, 

Sir William Cecil, Secretary of State, enjoyed 
an unlimited inſluence over the mind of his Sove- 


reign, whoſe intereſts he conſulted with greater 


perſeverance than rectitude. He was not only 
ſtudious to ſecond her intentions when founded on 
Juſtice and policy, but equally eager to gratify her 
paſſions when pregnant with miſchief and de- 
ſtruction, Cecil might be called an able politi- 
clan, if political ability is deemed to conſiſt in 

1 vigilance, 
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give to a man the appellation of a Great Miniſter, 
Such a character can only be conferred on one whoſe 
mind is ever guided by wiſdom, and influenced by 
juſtice: but Cecil was actuated by far other mo- 
tives; the preſervation of his place, and the ac- 
quiſition of perſonal honours, were the grand 
ſprings of his conduct. Thoſe led him to follow, 
with an implicit and ſervile conſtancy, the will and 
caprice of his miſtreſs: he was juſt, when ſhe choſe 
he ſhould be ſo; and oppreſſive, when her paſſions 
got the better of her reaſon; a tyrant, when ſhe 
yielded to the deſpotic impulſe of an arbitrary 
mind; but mild and moderate, when the love of 


true glory rouzed a laudable ambition in her ſoul. _ 


He was guilty of private oppreſſion, becauſe ſuch 


was the will of his Sovereign; but his rigour never 


affected the grand body of the people, becauſe 
Elizabeth was induced by intereſt to conſult the 


felicity of her ſubjects. He raiſed, in a certain 


degree, the glory of the nation, paved the way for 
it's future aggrandizement, increaſed it's wealth, 
and avgmented it's power, becauſe his Sovereign 


was anxious to acquire a /plendid reputation. Had 


Cecil been miniſter to Claudius, Tiberius, or Nero, 
he would probably have proved as formidable as 
Tigellinus or Sejanus. On the whole, if Cecil 
cannot be called a bad miniſter, he certainly has 
no pretenſions to the character of a good man. 
His diſpoſition being thus congenial with her own, 
Elizabeth gave him a decided preference over the 
reſt of her miniſters: ſhe even defended him againſt 
the inſinuations and attacks of her favourites. The 
ardour with which the nobility eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Norfolk, with regard to his marriage with Mary, 
proceeded leſs from any defire to promote his ele- 
vation, than from the indignation they experienced 
againſt Cecil as the chief perſecutor, under his 
miſtreſs, of the Scottiſh Princeſs. 

Notwithſtanding the caution with which Mary 
and Narfolk carried on their intrigues, intimations 
of them had come to Elizabeth. Norfolk himſelf, 
by the advice of the Earl of Pembroke, had im- 
prudencly ventured to diſcloſe his ſecret to Cecil, 
who affected to be friendly to him, but who be- 


trayed the confidence with which he had been en- 


truſted; and Elizabeth, while the Duke was at- 
te ding her at Farnham, diſcovering a mixture of 
pleaſantry and paſſion, admoniſhed him to be care- 
ful on what pillow he repoſed his head. The Earl 
of Leiceſter, alarmed by his fears, revealed to her, 
at Titchfield, the whole proceedings of the Duke 
of Norfolk and his friends. Her fury was un- 
governable; and, at different times, ſhe loaded 
Norfolk with the ſevereſt reproaches and contumely 
which paſſion could diate, for preſuming to think 
of a marriage with the Queen of Scots without the 
ſanction of her concurrence. Inſulted with her 
diſcourſe and her looks, abandoned by Leiceſter, 
and avoided by other nobles in whom he had con- 
fided, he felt his courage forſake him. He left the 
court at Southampton without taking his leave, and 


went to London to the Earl of Pembroke. New. 
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vigilance, activity, and addreſs; but, ſurely, ſome- | 
thing beyond theſe are to be ſought for, before we 


intimations of her diſpleaſure were announced to 
him; and he retired to his ſeat at Kenninghall, in 
Norfolk. His friends urged him to take the field, 
and to commit his ſafety to the ſword; but, being 
impreſſed with ſentiments of loyalty and patriotiſm, 
he refuſed to have recourſe to a meaſure which muſt 
give juſt cauſe of offence to his Sovereign, and 
involve his country in the miſeries of war. He 
addreſſed an apology to Elizabeth, proteſting that 
he never meant to depart from the fidelity which he 
owed to her; and aſſuring her, that it was his fixed 
reſolution to have applied for her conſent to his 
marriage with the Queen of Scots. In return, ſhe 
ordered him to repair to her court at Windſor; 
and, as he appeared to heſitate, a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to take him into cuſtody. He was firſt 
confined to the houſe of Paul Wentworth, at Burn- 
ham, in the neighbourhood of Windſor, and then 
committed to the Tower; though the moſt arbi- 
trary interpretation of any exiſting law could not 
poſſibly have conſtrued any part of his conduct 
into an act of criminality. But ſuch was the great 
Elizabeth, when her favourite paſſions were in any 
way thwarted! The Earls of Pembroke and Arun- 
del, the Lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas T hrogmorton, 
and the Biſhop of Roſs, were alſo apprehended and 
confined. 

Elizabeth, amidſt the ferment of her inquietudes, 
forgot not to gratify her revenge by inſulting the 
Queen of Scots. The name of Mary was ſufficient to 
convulſe her with anger. The Earl of Huntingdon, 
who affected to have pretenſions to the crown of 
England that were preferable to thoſe of the Scottiſh 
Princeſs, was joined with the Earl of Shrewſbury 
in the office of guarding her. His inſtructions were 
rigorous, and he was diſpoſed to exceed them. 
The Earl of Shrewſbury conſidered it as an in— 
dignity to have an aſſociate who was a declared 
enemy to his charge, who had an intereſt in her 
death, and who was remarkable for a natural ferocity 
of diſpoſition. Mary exclaimed againſt the in- 
delicacy and the rudeneſs of Elizabeth; and pro- 
teſted, that all her pretenſions were commendable 
and innocent. Huntingdon took a delight in her 
ſufferings: he ranſacked her coffers with a view of 
making diſcoveries; but her prudence had induced 
her to deſtroy all the evidence of her tranſactions 
with the Duke of Norfolk; and the officious aſſi- 
duity of this titled jailor was only rewarded with 
two cyphers, which he could not comprehend. The 
domeſtics whom ſhe favoured were diſmiſſed; her 
train of attendants was diminiſhed ; an unrelenting 
watch was kept over her; no couriers were allowed 
to carry her diſpatches; no meſſengers were ad- 


mitted to her preſence; and all the letters from her 


friends were ordered to be intercepted, and to be 
conveyed to Elizabeth, 

About this time, uncertain rumours had reached 
Elizabeth of the interviews which Murray, previous 
to his departure, had held with Norfolk on the 
buſineſs of the marriage. Her ſurprize and indig- 
nation were infinite. Wood, who brought from 
the Regent his anſwer to ſome letters ſhe had ſent 
him, was treated with diſreſpect. Cecil diſpatched 
intimations 
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intimations to the Lord Hunſdon, the Governor 
of Berwick, to obſerve his operations with a careful 
eye. Flizabeth, by a ſpecial envoy, required from 
him an explanation of his ambiguous conduct. 
Murray, true to his intereſts, apologized to her 
for his connections with the Duke of Norfolk, by 
laying open the deſign of that nobleman to cut 
him off in his way to Scotland, by a full com- 
raunication of whatever had paſſed between them 
in relation to Mary, and by offers of an unlimited 
ſubmiſſion and obedience. 

While the Duke of Noriolk was purſuing his 
intrigues with Mary, the ſcheme of an inſurrection 
for her deliverance was advancing, under the di- 
rection of the Earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland. Motives of religion were the chief 
foundation of this conſpiracy; and the more zealous 
Catholics throughout England were concerned in 
it. Mary, however, by the advice of the Duke 
of Norfolk, did not enter into it with cordiality: 
it advanced, notwithſtanding; and the agents of 
the Pope were laviſh of exhortations and donatives, 
The Duke of Alva, by the order of his maſter 
the King of Spain, encouraged the conſpirators 
with the offer of twenty thouſand men from the 
Netherlands; and, under the pretence of adjuſt- 
ing national diſputes, he had ſent into England 
Chiapini Vitelli, Marquis of Cetona, an officer of 
ability, that. he might be at hand, and prepared 
to take the command of them. The report of an 
inſurrection was univerſal. Elizabeth kept an army 
of fifteen thouſand men near her perſon. The 
Queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, a place 
of great ſtrength; and, if a ſuperior and com- 
manding force ſhould appear before it, her ferocious 
keeper—if Camden, a writer of the firſt authority, 
may be crediced—had orders to aſſaſſinate her. 
Repeated commands were ſent to the Earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland to repair to 
court; but che im priſonment of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and his friends had ftricken a panic into them: 
they conceived that their conſpiracy was diſcovered); 
and, putting themſelves at the head of their fol- 
lowers, they iſſued their manifeſto. The reſtora- 
tion of Popery, the eſtabhſhment of Mary's title 


to the Engliſh crown, and the reformation of 


abuſes in the commonwealth, were the avowed 
objects of their enterprize But they had em- 
barked in a buſineſs for which they were altogether 
unequal: their cfforts were feeble and deſultory. 
The Duke of Alva forgot his promiſes. Wherever 


the peace was diſturbed by inſurgents, there were 
troops, to oppoſe them: the vigilance of Elizabeth | 
diſconcerted, with eaſe, the operations of men whom 
no reſources or popularity could have conducted 
to greatneſs, and who could neither conquer nor 


die. The Eart of Weſtmoreland, after concealing 
himſelf for ſome time in Scotland, effected an eſcape 
into Flanders, where he paſſed a miſerable and 
uſeleſs exiſtence; and the Earl of Northumberland, 
being taken by Murray, was impriſoned in the 
- Caſtle of Lochlevin. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her reſentment 
to the Duke of Norfolk loſt it's power; and ſhe 
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at laſt appeared to diſtinguiſh between the intrigues 
of an honourable ambition and the practices of an 
obſtinate ſuperſtition. It was the reſult of the ex- 
amination of this nobleman, and of the confeſſions 
of the other priſoners, that Lidington had planned 
the buſineſs of the marriage, and that the Earl of 
Murray had encouraged it; that her conſent was 
underſtood to be neceſſary to it's completion; and 
that Mary herfelf had warmly recommended the 
expedient of conſulting her pleaſure. After re- 
ceiving ſevere admonitions, the Earls of Pembroke 
and Arundel, the Lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, and the Biſhop of Roſs, were re- 
leaſed from confinement; and, after a more tedious 
impriſonment, the Duke of Norfolk himſelf was 
reſtored to liberty. This favour, however, was 
not extended to him, till he had not only ſub- 
miflively acknowledged his preſumption in the 
buſineſs of the marriage, but had fully revealed 
whatever had paſſed between Mary and him; and 
ſolemnly engaged never more to think of this 
alliance, and never more to take any concern what- 
ſoe ver in her affairs. | 82 

Murray, in the mean time, had become very 
unpopular in Scotland, from his extreme cruelty 
and rapaciouſneſs; and had even detached from his 
intereſts ſome of thoſe chiefs who had hitherto 
adhered to his cauſe with ſteadineſs and fidelity. 
Elizabeth, however, ſtill remained his friend: flat- 
tered by his ſubmiſſive advances, and pleaſed with 
his ambition, as it favoured her own ſchemes, ſhe 
was now diſpoſed to gratify his fulleſt wiſhes ; and 
ſhe perceived, that by delivering to him the Queen 
of Scots, ſhe would effectually relieve herſelf of a 
priſoner, whoſe vigorous efforts for procuring her 
hberty were a conſtant interruption to her repoſe, 
A treaty for this purpoſe was entered into and con- 
cluded.' The Regent was to march an army to the 
Engliſh frontiers, and to receive from her his So- 
vereign into her own dominions—the victim of his 
power, and the ſport of his paſſions. No hoſtages 
and no ſecurity were ſtipulated for her entertain- 
ment and good uſage: his authority over her was 
to be unlimited, Upon his part, he was to de- 
liver to Elizabeth the young Prince; to put her in 
poſſeſſion of the principal forts in Scotland; and 
to aſſiſt her with troops, in the event of a war with 
France. This treaty, ſo fatal to Mary, and fo 
ruinous to the independence of Scotland, eſcaped 
not the vigilance of the Biſhop of Roſs: he com- 
plained of it in the ſtrongeſt terms ro Elizabeth, 
and declared it to be equivalent to a ſentence of 
death againſt his miſtreſs. The Ambaſſadors of 
France and Spain were alſo ſtrenuous in their re- 
monſtrances to her upon this ſubje&. All reſiſt- 


ance, however, was unavailing; and the execution 


of the treaty ſeemed inevitable. Yet how fragile 
are the loftieſt fabrics of human pride! The career 
of the Regent was haſtening to it's termination; 
and the hand of an aſſaſſin put a period to his 
dream of royalty. Scotland did not loſe her liberties; 


but the perſecution againſt Mary continued. 


A gentleman of the name of Hamilton, nearly 


| allied to the Houſe of Hamilton, was the perſon 
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who, in revenge of a private injury of the moſt 
atrocious nature, rid the world of this monſter, on 
the twenty-third of January 1570. To delineate 
the character of Murray would be a needleſs taſk: 
his actions inconteſtibly prove him to have been a 
wretch whoſe boſom was the reſidence of every 
vice, lurking beneath a ſacrilegious maſk—a puri- 
tanical ſanctity of manners! A Juſt for power 
made him the inveterate enemy of his ſiſter and 
his Sovereign; and the arts by which he accom- 
pliſhed her overthrow are, at once, the vouchers 
of his capacity and of his demerits. His obliga- 
tions to her were exceſhve; his ingratitude was 
monſtrous; and no language has any terms of re- 
proach that are ſufficiently powerful to characterize 
his per fidiouſneſs and cruelty. Yet has Doctor 
Robertſon had the unparalleled impudence to give 
to Murray the appellation of THE GOOD Recent! 
The Doctor's ideas of goodue/ſs muſt be truly 
ſingular—probably, ſimilar to his ideas of Hiſtorical 
Truth; and, if we may be allowed to judge by this 
ſpecimen, Mary and her friends may have juſt 
ſubject of congratulation in the cenſure of this 
learned and pious profeſſor. 

W hen Mary heard of the ſudden death of Mur- 
ray—of his being, with one vindictive ſtroke of 
murder, cut off, © with all his crimes broad blown, 
« as fluſh as May” —ſhe lamented over his haſty 
{ſummons into eternity, and wept over the fall of 
her ſavage and unnatural perſecutor. Elizabeth 
wept too; but her tears ſprang from a very different 
ſource. Fenelon, the French Ambaſſador at her 
court, thus deſcribes her behaviour on this 7rying 
occaſion “ It is almoſt incredible to what exceſs 
« the Queen of England was tranſported with 
cc orief,” —on the death of Murray. “ She ſhut 
« herſelf up in her chamber, <eeping and lamenting : 
ce ſhe had loſt the beſt and moſt ſerviceable friend 
« ſhe had in the world for the maintenance of her- 
<« ſelf and realm in quiet; and ſhe grew ſo melan- 
ce choly upon it, that Leiceſter was forced to tell 
ce her, ſhe did an injury to her dignity in fhewing 
ce that he thought her own ſafety, and that of her 
« realm, depended upon one man alone.” 

The death of the Regent was far from reſtoring 
tranquillity to Scotland. The nobles of Mary's 
party began to exert themſelves in her favour; 
while the rebels, headed by the unprincipled Mor- 
ton, oppoſed them by ſtratagem and force. Through 
the interpoſition of Randolph, who had been ſent 
thither by Elizabeth, for the pious purpoſe of fo- 
menting diviſions between them, theſe laſt acquired 
the aſcendency; and gratified at once their rapacity 
and revenge, by putting their enemies to death, 
and confiſcating their property. Farther to en- 
courage and favour the opponents of Mary, Eliza- 
beth diſpatched the Earl of Suſſex with a powerful 
army into Scotland, whoſe progreſs rather reſem- 
bled the inroads of barbarians than the invaſion of 
regular troops. Actuated by the ferocious ſpirit 
of their miſtreſs, they entered Tiviotdale; and, 
meeting with no oppoſition, deſtroyed //ty caſtles, 
and three hundred villages: while the Lord Scroop, 
entering the weſtern borders, ſpread the ſame de- 
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ſolation and terror wherever they went. Sir William 
Drury was afterwards ſent with ſimilar commands, 
which he executed with equal alacrity: but this 
officer and his troops were ſuddenly recalled; not 
from any principle of juſtice and compaſſion in 
Elizabeth, but on account of ſome diſpatches ſhe 


received at this period from Sir IJenry Norris, her 


Ambaſſador at the court of France, which gave 
her reaſon to apprehend a combination againſt 
her of the continental powers, whoſe indiznation 


had been ſtrongly and juſtly excited by the atrocity 


of her behaviour to Mary. All her fears were 
rouzed; and being, doubtleſs, augmented by the 
ſtings of conſcience, induced her to change her 
conduct, in appearance, though reſolved {till to 


cheriſh the ſame dark ſyſtem in her heart. She 


affected a ſympathy for the misfortunes of Mary; 
even diſplayed a folicitude to reſtore her to her 
crown; and the heads or articles of a treaty for 
this purpoſe were repeatedly the ſubject of de- 
liberaticn between the Privy-council, the French 
Ambaſſador, and the Biſhop of Roſs. Mary, who 
had been carried back to Tutbury, and relieved 
from the oppteſſive guardianſhip of Huntingdon, 
was watched wich leſs ſeverity. Her friends flat- 
tered her Wit i hope; and the Earl of Shrewſbury 
had written to Cecil, that ſhe was in a diſpoſition 
to accord to any reaſonable conditions of agreement 
which Elizabeth would propoſe to her. 

Actuated by the ſame motives, Elizabeth ſent a 
requeſt, to elect, during ſome time, a Regent in 
the place of Murray; but no ſooner were her fears 
removed, by the ſuſcitation of troubles which called 
the attention of foreign Princes to other objects, 
than ſhe changed her tone in this reſpect, and 
cauſed the Earl of Lenox to be declared Regent 
of Scotland. She ſtill, however, obſerved that am- 
biguity of conduct which beſt ſuited her treacherous 
deſigns; and, by alternately working on the hopes 
and fears of Mary, kept that Princeſs in a con- 
tinual ſtate of doubt and anxiety. 

The better to amuſe her with the proſpect of an 
accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay 
were ſent to her at Chatſworth—whither ſhe had 
been recently removed—with propoſals from Eliza- 
beth. The rigour of the terms was well cal- 
culated to give them a ſemblance of ſincerity, It 
was propoſed, that a perfect amity ſhould take 
place between the two Queens: that all the treaties 
which had formerly been concluded between the 
two nations ſhould receive an ample confirmation : 
that the Queen of Scots ſhould ratiſy the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and forbear to advance any title or 
claim to the crown of England during the life 
of Elizabeth, or to the prejudice of the heirs of 
her body: that, in caſe of foreign invaſions, the 
two realms ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other: that 
all foreign ſoldiers ſhould be ordered to leave 
Scotland: that Mary ſhould hold no correſpon- 
dence, directly or indirectly, with any ſubject of 
England, without the permiſſion of the Englith 
Queen: that the Earl of Northumberland, and 
the Engliſh rebels in Scotland, ſhould be delivered 


up to Elizabeth: that the murderers, of the Lord 


Darnley, 


ELIZABETH, 


Darnley, and the Earl of Murray, ſhould be duly 
and effectually puniſhed: that, before the Queen 
of Scots ſhould be ſer at liberty, the young Prince, 
her fon, ſhould be brought into England; and that 
he ſhould continue under the care of Elizabeth till 
the death of his mother, or till ſhe ſhould reſign 
the crown on his attaining his majority: that the 
Queen of Scots ſhould not enter into a negotiation 
for her marriage without the knowledge of Eliza- 
beth, nor conclude it without her approbation, or 
that of the greateſt part of the Scottiſh nobility. 
Beſides theſe and ſome other articles of agreement, 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced the pre- 
ſent opportunity of conferring with her upon this 
buſineſs, under the pretence of facilitating it's ma- 
nagement in the future ſtages of it's progreſs, 

The reluctance with which Cecil undertook this 
taſk of ſeeming accommodation may be ſeen from 
the following extract of a letter he wrote to Sir 
Henry Norris, on the twenty-ſixth of November 
1570 I am thrown,” ſays he, “ into ſuch a 
« maze at this time, that I know not how to walk 
« from danger. Sir Walter Mildmay and I are 
« ſent to the Scottiſh Queen, as by the Queen's 
« Majeſty's letters you may ſee. God be our 
e guide; for neither of us like the meſſage.” In 
a letter of an carlier date—May the twenty-third— 
to the ſame perſon, Cecil writes thus—< God fend 
« her Majeſty a good iſſue of this Scottiſh matter, 
« whereinto the entrie is eaſie, but the paſlage 
« within doubtful; and I fear the end will be 
« morſtrous.” Both theſe letters may be ſeen in 
Cabala, p. 179, 177. This ſagacious ſtateſman 
obſerved, doubtleſs, that time, which is the grave 
of common reſentments, had rather augmented 
than diminiſhed the angry paſſions of Elizabeth. 
His penetration was not "deceitful: the end of the 
quarrel between the two Queens was monſtrous in- 
deed ! 

During their ſtay at Chatſworth, however, theſe 
ſtateſmen were compleatly ſatisfied with the conduct 
of Mary. The candour, ſincerity, and modera- 
tion, which ſhe diſplayed, were full aſſurances to 
them that, upon her part, there were no grounds 
for ſuſpecting any improper exertion of policy or 
art; and her wretched ſituation afforded a ſtill 
ſtronger pledge of her ſubmiſſion. Elizabeth, upon 
hearing their report, affected to be highly pleaſed 
with her ſiſter; and ſent a meſſage to the Earl of 
Lenox, inſtructing him in the conditions which 
had been ſubmitted ro Mary, and deſiring him to 
diſpatch commiſſioners into England to deliberate 
on the treaty, and to conſult his intereſt and that 
of his faction. Mary herſelf, after conſulting the 
Kings of France and Spain, as well as the Pope, 
conſented to the terms propoſed, rigid as they 
were. 

But, while that Princeſs and her friends were 
indulging the hope of a ſpeedy termination to her 
troubles, Elizabeth was ſecretly giving comfort to 
her adverſaries, and encouraging them to throw 
obſtacles in the way of the treaty, Cecil wrote to 
che Regent, expreſſing his diſapprobation of the 
negotiations at Chatſworth ; deſiring him not to 
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credit the boaſtings of Mary's adherents; and ad- 
viſing him to make choice of commiſſioners, in 
the name of the King, on whoſe conſtancy and 
fortitude he could rely, and whom no addreſs could 
allure from his intereſt, or from the common cauſe 
in which he and his friends were embarked. Suſſex 
alſo ſent him diſpatches ro the ſame purpoſe; and 
Elizabeth herſelf ſaid to Pitcairn, Abbot of Dun- 
fermling—who had recently ſucceeded Lidington 
in the office of Secretary of State, and whom Lenox 
had ſent to the Engliſh court—That from her na- 
tural love to the King, and her regard to the 
nobles who upheld kis authority, ſhe would faith- 
fully provide for their ſecurity; and that, if juſtice 
ſhould appear deciſively on their fide, ſhe would 
even ſtrenuouſly maintain their quarrel and their 
conſequence, 

The Earl of Morton, the Abbot of Dunferm- 
ling, and Mr. James Macgill, were appointed by 
the Regent and his faction to be their commiſſioners 


in the name of the King; and, at length, their 


arrival was announced to Elizabeth. Conforming 
to the ſpirit of their party, Morton and his col- 
leagues took an early opportunity to juſtify to her 
the depoſition of their Sovereign. In an elaborate 


memorial, they affected to conſider Mary as un- 


worthy to reign; and, by a pompous diſplay of 
thoſe republican arguments which ſtrike at the root 
of monarchy, and which the followers of Calvin 
are ever eager to employ, aſſerted the ſovereign 
power of the people to curb or to annihilate the 
authority of monarchs. They endeavoured to en- 
trench themſelves within the authority of laws, civil, 
canon, and municipal; and they recited opinions 
to her prejudice by many pious divines. Such 
topics, however, were highly unpleaſing to Eliza- 
beth, who entertained the moſt lofty ideas of the 
abſolute, indefeaſible right of ſovereigns: ſhe there- 
fore told them, that ſhe did not perceive any reaſon 
that could vindicate the ſeverity which had been 
ſhewn to the Queen of Scots by her enemies; and 
adviſed them to remember that, in the preſent ne- 
gotiation, it was their proper buſineſs to conſult the 
ſecurity of their King, and of their faction. 

The commiſſioners appointed by Elizabeth to 
confer on this ſubje& with the Scottiſh deputies, 
and thoſe of Mary, met at the houſe of the Lord- 
keeper Bacon; who opened the buſineſs with a 
ſpeech, in which he demanded, in the name of his 
miſtreſs, that a proper ſecurity ſhould: be given by 
Mary for her due performance of the articles to 
which ſhe had acceeded. He demanded that the 
Duke of Chatelleraud, the Earls of Huntley and 
Argyle, the Lords Hume and Herries, with another 
perſon of high rank, ſhould be ſurrendered to Eliza - 


| beth, and remain in England for three years; that 


the Caſtles of Dunbarton and Hume ſhould be in 
her poſſeſſion during the ſame period; and as to the 
article concerning the delivery of the Prince into 
her cuſtody, he obſerved, that it's performance 
would be required from the Regent, Mary not 
having that power. The deputies of Mary, ſur- 
prized with this language, entreated the Engliſh 
delegates to reflect that their Queen, if deprived 
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of the moſt faichful of her nobles, and of her 


ſtrongeſt forts, could have little deſire to return to 
her own kingdom, as ſhe would then be unable to 
protect herſelf againſt the turbulence of her ſub- 
jects, and be a Sovereign without friends and with- 
out ſtrength. They offered, however, to gratiſy 
Elizabeth, by agreeing that two Earls and two 
Barons ſhould be ſurrendered, as hoſtages for the 
fidelity of their Sovereign; and offered the moſt 
ſatisfactory reaſons for refuſing to comply with her 
demands in their fulleſt extent. But Bacon, too 
obſequious to the will of his miſtreſs to be true to 
the principles of honour or honeſty, replied, that 
the whole realm of Scotland, it's Prince, nobles, 
and caſtles, were an inadequate pledge to Eliza- 
beth; and that, if ſhe would follow his advice, the 

ueen of Scots ſhould not obtain her liberty upon 
any kind of ſecurity which could be granted by the 
Scottiſh nation. The deputies of Mary expreſſed 
their opinion, that ſuch language and ſuch pro- 
ceedings could only be meant as a bar'to all farther 
negotiation: but the Engliſh commiſſioners unani- 
mouſly declared, pon their honour, that it was the 
meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the reſtoration of 
the Queen of Scots to her crown and realm, upon 
receiving ſufficient aſſurance for the articles of the 
accommodation; that the ſecurity offered for her 


acceptance ſhould ve ſubmitted to her deliberation; 


and that they would immediately proceed to confer 
with the deputies for the King of Scots. 

The Engliſh commiſſioners were not unac- 
quainted with the ſentiments of Morton and his 
colleagues; and it was from this quarter that they 
expected a reſolute and definitive interruption to 


the treaty: nor did theſe delegates diſappoint the | 


expectations conceived of them. After affecting 


to take a comprehenſive view of the articles under 


debate, they declared that their commiſſion gave 


them authority to treat about the amity of the two | 


kingdoms, and the maintenance of the true re- 


ligion; but that it conferred upon them no power 
to receive their Queen into Scotland, or to ſurrender 
to Elizabeth the perſon of their King: they there- 
fore declined to accede to a league which, in ſome 


future period, they obſerved, might expoſe them to 
a charge of high treaſon, 27481 


This ſingular declaration was conſidered to be 


ſolid and weighty by the Enghth commiſſioners ; 
and, in a new conference, it was communicated 
by them to the deputies of Mary. The worthy 
Biſhop of Roſs and his aſſociates were diſguſted 
with this formal impertinence: they did not heſitate 
to pronounce the plea of an inſufficient commiſſion 
from the King to his delegates to be an unworthy 
and moſt frivolous ſubterfuge. The authors, they 
ſaid, of the depoſition of their Sovereign, did not 
need any authority, but their own, to ſet her at 
liberty. The Prince was not yet five years old, 
and could give them no inſtructions; and the Re- 
gent was wholly dependent upon the will and plea- 
ſure of the Queen of England. It was repreſented, 
in return, by the Engliſh delegates, that the com- 
mi ſſion of King Jame: to his deputies, having been 
pci ue by Elizabeth, was accounted by her to be 
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inſufficient; and that it was her opinion the Fatt 
of Morton: ſhould return to Scotland, to hold a 
parliament for obtaining new powers. The Biſko 
of Rols exclaimed, in a tranſport of honeſt indio. 
nation, that the Queen of Scots had been amuſed by 
deceitful promiſes; that the prudence of Elizabeth 
had been corrupted by partial counſels; and that 
the allegations and pretences held out for interrupt. 
ing the negotiation were affected and unreal. The 
inſtructions, he ſaid, from his Sovereign to her 
commiſſioners, were to negotiate and to conclude, 
and not to trifle; and they would not by any means 
conſent to protract, by artificial delays, a treaty 
which the Queen of England, if her intentions were 
fincere and upright, could immediately terminate 
upon reaſonable and honourable terms. His ſpeech 
and his demeanor, he acknowledged, were ſhar 
and warm: and he beſought them to excuſe him; 
ſince, having been made an inftrument to abuſe 
Ins miſtreſs with falſe hopes, he could not but re- 
ſent the indignity, and expreſs what he knew and 
what he felt. The Engliſh deputies, addrefling 
him and his colleagues, obſerved, with an unſhaken 
phlegm, that as the friends of Mary, and thoſe of 
the King her fon, could not agree, and as their 
Queen was refuled the aſſurance ſhe expected, they 
held their commiſſion to be at an end, and were no 
longer at liberty to negotiate. | 

The inſincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of 
the league or accord, filled Mary with reſentment 
and complaints, Her animoſities, and thoſe of 
Elizabeth, were thus increaſed and fortified. She 
was in haſte to communicate to her allies the baſe 
and unworthy treatment ſhe had experienced; and 
ſhe ſent her commands to her adherents in Scot- 
land to riſe up in arms; to repoſe no truſt in truces 
which were prejudicial and treacherous; and to 
employ all their reſources and ſtrength in the hu- 
miliation of the Regent and his faction. Elizabeth, 
who by this time feared no enterprize or danger 
from Charles the Ninth, or the Duke of Alva, re- 
ſolved, on the other hand, to give a ſtrong and 
effectual ſupport to the Regent's faction; and to 
diſunite by ſtratagem, and oppreſs by power, the 
partizans of the Scottiſh Princeſs. The honeſt zeal 
of the Biſhop of Roſs having rouzed her anger, 
ſhe commanded him to depart from London; and 
Mary, in contempt of her mandate, ordered him 
to remain there, under the privilege of her Am- 
baſſador. The high and unbroken ſpirit of the 
Scottiſh Queen, in the midſt of her misfortunes, 
never once awakened the generous admiration of 
Elizabeth: while it uniformly inflamed her race, it 
ſeems alſo to have excited her terror. With a 
puſillanimous meanneſs of foul, ſhe ſent a diſpatch 
to the Earl of Shrewſbury, inſtructing him to keep 
his charge in the cloſeft confinement, and to be in- 
ceſſantly on his guard to prevent her eſcape. Fe 
obeyed; and regretted her ſeverity. The expence, 
retinue, and domeſtics, of the Queen of Scots, 
were diminiſhed and reduced; and every probable 
means by which-ſhe might act to accompliſh her 
liberty were removed from her. The rigours, how- 


ever, that inyaded her perſon; could not reach her 
| mind 
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mind; and ſhe pitied the tyrant who could add 
contumely to oppreſſion, and deny her even the 
comforts of a prifon. 

An incident alſo happened, about this time, 
which tended to widen the breach between Mary 
and Elizabeth, and to increaſe the vigilance and 
jealouſy of the latter. Pope Pius the Fifth, who 
had ſucceeded Paul, enraged in common with the 
other Princes of the continent againſt the Queen 
of England for her injurious treatment of her ſiſter, 
iſſued a bull of excommunication againſt her, de- 
prived her of all title to the crown, and abſolved her 
ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. John Felton 
affixed this bull to the gates of the Biſhop of Lon- 
don's palace; and, ſcorning either to fly or to deny 
the fact, he was feized and condemned, and received 
the crown of martyrdom, for which he ſeems to 
have entertained fo violent an ambition. 

A new Parliament, after an interval of five years, 
was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the ſrcond of 
April 1571. The tranſactions of this feſſion are 
worthy particular attention, as they exhibit a true 
picture of the genius of the Engliſh conſtitution 
ſtruggling with the deſpotic power of an arbitrary 
Princeſs. Elizabeth, who had been extremely 
offended with the laſt Parliament for their inter- 
ference with regard to her marriage and the ſuc- 
ceſſion to tlie throne, was determined to prevent 


a renewal of ſimilar diſcuſſions, the delicacy of 


which had been greatly increaſed by ſubſequent oc+ 
Eurrences. With this view, the Lord-keeper Bacon 
told the Parliament, in the Queen's name, that ſhe 
ſtrictly enjoined them © not to meddle with 29 
* matters of ſtate.” The deſpotic exertions of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, and the puſil- 


lanimity of the Parliaments aſſembled during that 


period, had veſted the ſole and excluſive right of 
deciding all queſtions relative to peace or war, 
alliances or foreign negotiations, in the Sovereign; 
and had, conſequently, circumſcribed the bounds 
vf parliamentary power within a very narrow com- 
pals. ; 
In the former Parliament, the Puritans—a ſect 
which had lately ſtarted up, and of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak in the religious hiſtory of 
this period had introduced ſeven bills for a farther 
reformation in religion; but they had been all re- 
Jected. One of them, however, for the amendment 
of the Liturgy, was now revived, by a member of 
the name of Stricland. 
poſed by the courtiers, who knew that their miſtreſs 
was, if poſſible, more jealous in matters of religion 
tlran in thoſe of ſtate; fince ſhe pretended that, in 
quality of ſupreme head or governor of the church, 
ſhe was fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, 
to decide all queſtions which might ariſe with regard 
to doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip; and ſhe never 
would allow her Parliaments ſo much as to take 
theſe points into conſideration. The Treaſurer of 


the Houſhold, therefore, though he allowed that 


any hereſy might be repreſſed by Parliament—which 

conceſſion ſeemed to contradict the act of ſupre- 

macy, which veſted all powers of reformation with 

reſpect to hereſies in the Sovereign yet he affirmed 
Vor. II 


This was ſtrongly op- 


that the Queen, as head of the church, was ex- 
cluſively empowered to regulate every queſtion of 
ceremony in worſhip. This argument was ſeconded 
by .the Comptroller, who inſiſted on the extent of 
the Queen's prerogative; and obſerved, that the 


Houle might, from former examples, have found 


ſufficient to deter them from meddling with ſuch 
matters. Theſe courtly remonſtrances were vehe- 
mently oppoſed by one Piſtor; but, after much 
diſcourſe on the ſubject, the Houſe, overawed by 
the prerogative, voted a petition to her Majeſty for 
permiſſion to proceed farther in this bill; and they 
determined to ſtop, in the mean time, all farther 
debate concerning it. 

Nothing more, probably, would have been ſaid 
on this affair, had not the proud ſpirit of Elizabeth 
taken the alarm at what ſhe was pleaſed to call the 
preſumption of Stricland, in moving the bill for re- 
forming the Liturgy; and induced her to ſummon 
him before the council, and to prohibit him thence- 
forth from appearing in the Houſe of Commons, 
The Parliament, ſubmiſſive as it was, could not 


endure an act of power ſo violent in itſelf, and ſo 


dangerous in it's tendency. It was noticed by 
Carleton, who complained that the liberties of the 
Houſe were invaded; and, obſerving that Stricland 
was not to be conſidered in the light of a private 
man, but as the repreſentative of a multitude, 
moved that he might be ſent for; and, if he were 
guilty of any offence, might anſwer for it at the 
bar of the Houſe, which he infinuated to be the 
only competent tribunal. Yelverton advanced ſtill 
farther in ſeeking to enforce the principles of li- 
berty: he ſaid, that the precedent was dangerous; 
and though in thoſe happy times of lenity, when the 
authority of government was placed in ſuch good 
and honourable hands, no extremity or injury was 
to be apprehended; yet an alteration in the times 
might cauſe that to be interpreted into a duty 
which was then merely permitted, and the preſent 
permiſſion might even be quoted as a ſufficient 
reaſon for ſuch interpretation. He added, that all 
matters not treaſonable, or which implied not 700 
much derogation of the imperial crown, might, 
without offence, be introduced into Parliament, 
where every queſtion that concerned the com- 
munity muſt be conſidered, and where even the 
right of the crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. 
He remarked, that men did not ſit in that Houſe 
in their private capacities, but as elected by their 
country; and though it was proper that the Prince 
ſhould retain his prerogative, yet was that pre- 
rogative limited by law. As the Sovereign could 
not of himſelf make laws, neither could he break 
them, merely from his own authority. 

The open aſſertion of theſe conſtitutional prin- 
ciples has been repreſented by Mr. Hume as netv 
at this period; but this is by no means the caſe: 
the power of the Parliament had long been under- 


ſtood, and in a great meaſure defined; that power 


which, according to Sir Edward Coke, is ſo tran- 


ſcendent, and abſolute as, with reſpe@ to cauſes and 


perſons, to know no bounds. Tt had in the pre- 
ceding reigns regulated the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
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and altered the eſtabliſhed religion of the land ; nay, 
had not the judges of the realm, by the mouth of 
their Chief Juſtice in the reign of the Sixth Henry, 
publicly declared that the Parliament © was ſo 
« high and mighty in it's nature, that it might 
« make law; and that which was law, it might 


„ make no law?” — Was it not even a known 


apophthegm of Cecil himſelf, © that England could 
ce never be ruined but by a Parliament.” There- 
by acknowledging the plenitude of it's power? The 
promulgation of ſuch principles therefore could not 
be deemed v; on the contrary, as they were 
founded in juſtice, ſo were they confirmed by law 
(the Lex Parliamenti, at leaſt) and warranted by 
cuſtom ; yet were the courtiers ſufficiently ſervile 


and diſhoneit to reſiſt them, and to advance a con- 


trary doctrine. The Treaſurer warned the Houſe 
to be cautious in their proceedings; neither to ven- 


ture farther than their aſſured warrant might ex- 


tend, nor hazard their good opinion with her Ma- 


jeſty in any doubtful cauſe. The member, he 


ſaid, whoſe attendance they required, was not re- 
ſtrained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but 
for the introduction of a bill into that Houſe which 
encroached on the, Queen's prerogative; a teme- 
rity which, he ſaid, was not to be tolerated. And he 
concluded by obſerving, that even ſpeeches made in 
that Houſe had been queſtioned and examined by 


the Sovereign. Cleere, another obſequious member, 


remarked, that the Sovereign's prerogative would 
not even admit of a diſpute, and that the ſafety of 
the Queen was the ſafety of the ſubject. He add- 
ed, that, in queſtions of divinity, every man was 
to repair to his ordinary for his inſtruction; and he 
ſeemed to inſinuate, that the biſhops themſelves, 
for inſtruction, muſt repair to the Queen, Fleet- 


wood obſerved, that in his memory, he knew a 


man who, in the fifth of the preſent reign, had been 
called to account for a ſpeech in the houſe. But 
leſt that example ſhould be deemed too recent, he 
would inform them, he ſaid, from the parliament 
rolls, that, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, a biſhop 
was committed to priſon on account of his free- 
dom of ſpeech ; and the parliament preſumed not 
to go farther than to be humble ſuitors for him. 
In the ſubſequent reign the ſpeaker himſelf was 
committed, with anotner member ; and the Houle 
found no other remedy than a like ſubmiſſive ap- 
plication. He adviſed the Houſe to have recourſe 
to the ſame expedient, and not to preſume either to 
ſend for their member, or demand him as of right, 
During this ſpeech, thoſe members of the Privy- 
council who ſate in the Houſe whiſpered together; 
upon which the Speaker moved, that the Houſe 
ſhould defer all farther proceedings; a motion 
which was immediately complied with. The 
Queen, finding that ſome danger might accrue from 
ſuch an unconſtitutional exertion of deſpotic power, 
prudently determined to profit by this puſillanimous 
filence of the Houle; and to prevent a renewal of 
the queſtion, ſhe next day ſent permiſſion to Stric- 
land to reſume his ſeat. It is worthy of obſervation, 
that all the arguments alledged by the Queen's 
party, being founded on former ab»/es of the So- 
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vereign authority, tended to ſtrengthen the plea of 
their adverſaries; as thoſe abuſes being now quoted 
as precedents, it was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 
the preſent proceeding from being made a ſimilar 
uſe of at any ſubſequent period. 
Notwithſtanding this rebuke from the Throne, 
the zeal of the Commons ſtill engaged them to 
continue the diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills which 
regarded religion, but they were interrupted by a 
ſtill more arbitrary proceeding of the Queen, in 
which the Lords, forgetful of their own dignity, 
meanly condeſcended to be her inſtruments: This 
Houſe ſent a meſſage to the Commons, deſiring 
that a Committee might attend them. Some 
members were appointed for that purpoſe ; and the 
Upper Houſe told them, that the Queen's Majeſty 


being informed of the articles of reformation which 


they had canvaſſed, approved of them, intended to 
publiſh them, and to make the Biſhops execute 
them, by virtue of her royal authority; as ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England; but that ſhe would 
not permit them to be treated of in Parliament. 
The Houſe, though they did not entirely ſtop pro- 


ceedings on account of this injunction, expreſſed 


no kind of indignation at this improper treatment; 
and in the iſſue all the bills were rejected. 

A motion, made by Robert Bell, a Puritan, 
againſt an excluſive patent granted to a company 
of Merchants in Briſtol, produced alſo ſeveral re- 
markable incidents. The Queen, ſome days af- 
ter the motion was made, ſent orders, by the mouth 
of the Speaker, commanding the Houſe to ſpend 
little time in motions, and to avoid lorg ſpeeches. 
All the members underſtood that ſhe had been of- 
fended, becauſe a matter had been moved, which 
ſeemed to touch her prerogative. Fleetwood (the 
tool and orator of the Court) accordingly ſpoke of 
this delicate ſubject. He obſerved, that the Queen 
had a prerogative of granting patents ; that to queſ- 
tion the validity of any patent, was to invade the 
royal prerogative; that all foreign trade was en- 
tirely ſubjected to the pleaſure of the Sovereign ; 


that even the ſtatute, which gave liberty of com- 


merce, admitted of all prohibitions from the Crown; 
and that the Prince, when he granted an excluſive 
patent, only employed the power veſted in him, and 
prohibited all others from dealing in any particular 
branch of commerce. He quoted the clerk of the 
Parliament's book to prove, that no man might 
ſpeak in Parliament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs 
the King firſt gave licence, becauſe the royal pre- 
rogative in the wards was thereby affected. He 
ſhewed likewiſe the ſtatutes of Edward the Firſt, 
Edward the Third, and Henry the Fourth, with a 
ſaving of the prerogative. And in Edward the 
Sixth's time, the Protector was applied to, for his 
allowance to mention matters of prerogative. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant ſea-adventurer, 
who was better verſed in nautical than political 
matters, carried theſe topics ſtill farther, - He en- 
deavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be 
a vain device, and perilous to be treated of ; ſince 
it tended to the derogation of the prerogative im- 
perial, which whoever ſhould attempt, /o much 4s 
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in fancy, could not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe account- 
ed than an open enemy. For what difference is 
there between ſaying, that the Queen is not to uſe 
the privilege of the Crown, and ſaying that ſhe is 
not Queen ? And though experience has ſhewn ſo 
much clemency in her Majeſty, as might, perhaps, 
make ſubjects forget their duty; it is not good to 
ſport or venture too much with Princes. He re- 
minded them of the fable of the Hare ; who, upon 
the proclamation that all horned beaſts ſhould de- 
part the court, immediately fled, left his ears ſhould 
be conſtrued to be horns : and by this apologue, he. 
ſeems to have inſinuated, that even thoſe who 
heard or permitted ſuch dangerous ſpeeches, would 
not themſelves be wholly exempt from danger. He 


deſired them to beware, leſt if they meddled farther 


with theſe matters, the Queen might look to her 
own power; and finding herſelf able to ſuppreſs 
their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbitrary 
authority, might imitate the example of Lewis the 
Eleventh, of France, who, as he termed it, de- 
livered the Crown from Wardſhip. 

This ſpeech, far from meeting with that degree 
of reſentment which the diſguſt it inſpired was ſo 
well calculated to excite, only produced an obſer- 
vation that Sir Humphrey miſtook the meaning of 
the Houſe and of the member who made the 
motion : they never had, it was averred, any other 
purpoſe, than to repreſent their grievances, in due 
and ſeemly form, unto her Majeſty. But, in a 
ſubſequent debate, that ſpeech was commented on 
with proper ſeverity, by Peter Wentworth, a man 
of high ſpirit, who called it an inſult on the Houſe; 
he noted Sir Humphrey's diſpoſition to flatter and 
fawn on the Prince; compared him to the Came- 
leon, which can change itſelf into all colours, ex- 
cept white; and recommended to the Houſe a 
- due care of liberty of ſpeech, and of the privileges 
of Parliament. It appears on the whole, that the 
motion againſt the excluſive patent had no effect. 
Bell, the member who firſt introduced it, was ſent 
for by the Council, and was ſeverely rcprimanded 
for his temerity. He returned to the Houſe with 
ſuch an amazed countenance, that all the members, 
well informed of the reaſon, were ſtricken with 
terror ; and, during ſome time, no one durſt riſe 
to ſpeak of any mattter of importance, through 


fear of giving offence to the Queen and the Coun- 


cil. Even after the fears of the Commons were 
ſomewhat abated, the members ſpoke with ex- 
treme precaution ; and by employing moſt of their 
diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they ſhewed 
their conſcious terror of the rod that hung over 
them. Wherever any delicate point was touched, 
though ever ſo gently, nay, ſeemed to be approach- 
ed, though at ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper 
was circulated about the Houſe © the 
&« be offended ; the Council will be extremely diſ- 
« pleaſed.” And by theſe ſurmiſes men were 
warned of the danger to which they expoſed them- 
ſelves. It muſt not be forgotten that the patent 
which the Queen defended with ſuch imperious 
violence, was contrived for the profit of four Cour- 
tiers, and was attended with the utter ruin of ſeven 


Queen will 
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or eight thouſand of her induſtrious ſubjects. Such 
was the deſpotic ſpirit of the illuſtrious Elizabeth 
and ſuch the abject ſervility of her Parliaments ! 
But though the Queen had met with the moſt 
perfect ſubmiſſion, and had carried every point ſhe 
had been anxious to gain; yet, at the end of the 
ſeſſion, ſhe choſe to make a farther diſplay of her 
tyrannical principles, by checking, with great ſe- 
verity, thoſe efforts of liberty, which had appeared 
in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome of the mem- 
bers. The Lord Keeper told the Commons, in 
her Majeſty's name, that, though the majority of 
the Lower Houſe had ſhewn themſelves diſcreet and 
dutiful in their proceedings, yet a few of them had 
diſcovered a contrary character, and had juſtly 
merited the reproach of being conſidered as auda- 
cious, arrogant, and preſumptuous ; contrary to 
their duty both as ſubjects and parliament-men; nay, 
contrary to the expreſs injunctions given them from 


the Throne at the commencement of the ſeſſion; 


injunctions, which it would have well become them 
better to attend to. They had preſumed to call in 
queſtion her Majeſty's grants and prerogatives; 
but her Majeſty warned them, that ſince they had 
thus wilfully forgotten themſelves, they were to be 
otherwiſe admoniſhed : ſome other ſpecies of cor- 
rection muſt be found for them, ſince neither the 
commands of her Majeſty, nor the example of 
their wiſer brethren, could reclaim their audacious, 
arrogant, and preſumptuous folly, by which they 
had been thus led to meddle with what nowiſe be- 
longed to them, and what lay beyond the compaſs 
of their underſtanding. 

Theſe various tranſactions ſufficiently diſplay the 


opinion which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty 


and authority of Parliaments. They were not, 
according to her, to canvaſs any matters of ſtate; 
ſtill leſs were they to interfere in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs. Queſtions of either kind were deemed, by 
this imperious Princeſs, far above their reach, and 
were appropriated to the Prince alone, or to thoſe 
Councils and Miniſters to whom he was pleaſed to 
entruſt them. What then, it may be aſked, was 
the office of Parliaments ?—They might give di- 
rections for the due tanning of leather, or millin 

of cloth; for the preſervation of pheaſants and par- 
tridges; for the reparation of bridges and high- 
ways; for the puniſhment of vagabonds or com- 
mon beggars. Regulations concerning the police 
of the country came properly under their inſpectionʒ 
and the laws of this kind which they preſcribed, 
had, if not a greater, yet a more durable authority, 
than thoſe which were derived ſolely from the pro- 
clamations of the Sovereign. Precedents or re- 
ports could fix a rule for deciſions in private. pro- 
perty, or the puniſhment of crimes; but no altera- 
tion nor innovation in the municipal law could 
proceed from any other ſource than the Parliament, 
nor would the Courts of Juſtice be induced to 
change their eſtabliſhed practice by an order of 
Council. But the moſt acceptable part of parlia- 
mentary proceedings was the granting of ſubſidies; 
the attainting and puniſhment of the obnoxious 


nobility, or any Miniſter of State after his fall; the 


coun. 
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countenancing of ſuch great efforts of power as 
might be deemed ſomewhat exceptionable, when 
they proceeded entirely from the Sovereign. The 
redreſs of grievances was ſometimes promiſed to the 
people, but ſeldom could have place, while it was 
an eſtabliſhed rule, that the prerogatives of the 
Crown muſt not be abridged, or fo much as queſ- 
tioned and examined in Parliament. Even though 
monopolies and excluſive companies had already 
reached an enormous height, it was deemed crimi- 
nal—during this arbitrary reign—in a member to 
propoſe, in the moſt dutiful and regular manner, a 
parliamentary application againſt any of them. 

Theſe maxims of Government were not kept 
ſecret by Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair 
appearances or plauſive pretences. Thcy were 
openly avowed in her ſpeeches and meſſages to 
Parliament; and were accompanied with all the 
haughtineſs and bitterneſs of expreſſion, which the 
meaneſt ſervant could expect from his offended 
maſter. Yet it was evident, by the efforts of ſome 
few patriots—however feeble and ine ffectual- that 
they were known to be unconſtitutional ; though 
the people, either ſwayed by the majority of their 
repreſentatives, or awed by the tyrannical proceed- 
inzs of Elizabeth, and the imperious conduct of 
her Miniſters, ſubmitted quietly to the yoke that 
was impoſed on them, and even ſeemed to cheriſh 
the hand that was lifted up to correct them. 

The following were the principal laws enacted 
this ſeſſion, which concluded on the twenty-ninth of 
May. It was declared treafon, during the life-time 
of the Queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the law- 
ſul Sovereign, or that any other poſſeſſed a pre- 
ferable title; or that ſhe was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, 
or infidel; or that the laws and ſtatutes cannot limit 
and determine the right of the Crown and the ſuc- 
ceſſor thereof. To maintain, in writing or printing, 
that any perſon, except the natural iſſue of her body, 
is or ought to be the Queen's heir or ſucceſſor, 
ſabjected the perſon, and all his abettors, for the 
firſt offence, to impriſonment during a year, and 
to the forfeiture of half their goods: the ſecond of- 
ſence ſubjected them to the penalty of a premunire. 
This law was plainly levelled againſt the Queen of 
Scots and her partiſans; and implied an avowal 
that Elizabeth never intended to declare her ſuc- 
ceſſor. It is worthy of oblervation, that the uſual 
phraſe of /afu/ iſſue was changed (doubtleſs by 
the deſire of the VI HN Queen) into that of na!ural 


iſſue ; whence aroſe much pleaſantry at the time, 


founded on her known partiality to Leiceſter, and 
perhaps, too, on her known inclination to pleaſures 
of a different complexion to thoſe of virginity. 

It was alſo enacted, that whoſoever, by bulls, 
ſhould publiſh abſolutions or other reſcripts of the 
Pope; or ſhould, by means of them, reconcile any 
man to the church of Rome; ſuch offenders, as 
well as thoſe who were reconciled, ſhould be guil- 
ty of treaſon, The penalty of a premunire was 
impoſed on every one who imported any Agnus Dei, 
crucifix, or other ſimilar implement of ſuperſtition, 
conſecrated by the Pope. The former laws againſt 
uſury were enforced by a new ſtatute, A ſupply 


of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths was granted he 
Parliament. The Queen, as ſhe was determined 
to yield to them none of her power, was very cau- 
tious in aſſcing them for any ſupply. She endea- 
voured, either by a rigid frugality, to make her Or- 
dinary revenues ſuffice for the neceſſities of the 
Crown, or ſhe employed her prerogative, and pro- 
cured money by the granting of patents, monopo- 
lies, or by ſome ſuch ruinous expedient. 

Though Elizabeth poſſeſſed ſuch uncontrouled 
authority over her Parliaments, and ſuch extenſive 
influence over her people; though, during a courſe 
of thirteen years, ſhe had maintained the public 
tranquillity, which was only interrupted by the haſty 
and 1ll-concerted inſutrection in the North; the 
was ſtil] kept in great anxiety, and felt her throne 
perpetually totter under her. The violerit com- 
motions excited in France, and in the Low Coun- 
tries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed in one view to 
ſecure her againſt any diſturbance; but they ſerved, 
on deeper reflection, to inſtruct her in the danger of 
her ſituation, when ſhe remarked that England, no 
leſs than theſe neighbouring countries, contained 
the ſeeds of inteſtine diſcord; the difference of re- 
ligious opinions, and the furious intolerance and 
animoſity of the oppoſite ſectarics. 

The league, formed at Bayonne in 1566, for the 
extermination of the Proteſtants, had not been con- 
ducted with ſuch ſecrecy, but that the principal 
leaders of the Hugonots had gained intelligence of 
it; in conſequence of which Conde and Colignè 
collected an army, and near]y ſurprized the King 
and his mother at Monceaux, in Btje. A battle 
was afterwards fought in the plains of St. Denis; 
where, though the old Conſtable Montmorency, 
the General of the Catholics, was ſlain, the Hugo- 
nots were finally defeated. An accommodation 
took place ſoon after between the two parties; but 
the King, inveterate in his animoſity againſt the 
Proteſtants, and inſtigated by the infernal ſpirit of 
his mother, laid a ſcheme, notwithſtanding the 
peace, for ſeizing the perſon of the Prince and Ad- 
miral, who narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, where 
their partizans haſtened to join, and the flames of 
civil war again began to rage with additional fury. 
The command of the Catholic troops was given to 


the King's brother, the young Duke of Anjou, 


who fought a pitched battle with the Hugonots at 
Jarnac, in 1569, in which the Prince of Conde 
was killed, and his army defeated. The cauſe, how- 
ever, was {till ſupported by the Admiral, who plac- 
ed the Prince of Navatre, then ſixteen years of 
age, and the young Prince of Conde, at the head 
of the Proteſtants; and he ſoon collected ſuch a 
powerful force, that he compelled the Duke of 
Anjou to retreat before him. | 

Coligni then laid ſiege to Poitiers; and as the 


eyes of all France were fixed on this enterprize, 


the Duke of Guiſe—ſon to that Duke of Guiſe 
who had © bravely defended Merz—emulous of 


the military fame ofhis anceſtors, threw himſelf into 


the place, and by his exhortations and example en- 


couraged the garriſon to make ſuch a vigorous de- 


fence, that the Admiral was compelled to 5 the 
| lege. 
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Tiege, Such was the commencement of that un- 
rivalled fame and grandeur afterwards attained by 
this Duke of Guile, and ſupported by enterprizes , 


equally deſtructive to the authority of his Sovereign, 
and to the repoſe of his native country. 

Elizabeth, urged by motives of reſentment to 
the Guiſes, whom ſhe regarded as her inveterate 
enemies; and by her anxiety for the French Pro- 


teſtants, whole intereſts ſhe conſidered as intimately 


connected with her own; reſolved to afford theſe 
latter ſome ſpeedy aſſiſtance, She not only em- 
ployed her authority with the German Princes, but 
ſhe lent money to the Queen of Navarre; though 
her natural caution led her to ſecure the repayment, 
by receiving ſome jewels as a pledge. for the loan: 
and ſhe permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and 
tranſport over into France, a regiment of a hun- 
dred gentlemen volunteers; among whom Walter 
Raleigh, then a young man, began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in that great ſchool of military valour. Ihe 
Admiral, conſtrained by the impatience of his 
troops, and by the difficulty of ſubſiſting them, 
ſought with the Duke of Anjou the battle of Mon- 
contour, in Poictou; where he was wounded and 
defeated. But the courage and conſtancy of this 
extraordinary man were alike invincible: while the 
King thought him entiiely cruſhed, he appeared at 
the head of another army, and even threatened the 
metropolis. Charles, finding the inefficacy of force 
to reduce an enemy who ſeemed to acquire freſh 
vigour from defeat, reſolved to have recourſe to 
ſtratagem; and with this view concluded a peace 
with the Hugonots, in 1570, by which he granted 
them a full pardon for all paſt offences, and renewed 
the edicts for liberty of conſcience. Conſcious that 
his ſincerity muſt naturally be ſuſpected by the 
leaders of the Proteſtaht party, whom he had ſo 


repeatedly deceived, this youthful Monarch—young 


in years, but old in vice—erployed the moſt deep 


and ſubtile arts of diſſimulation to remove their ſu- 


ſpicions, and lull them into confidence. 

Among other artifices, Charles affected to enter 
into a cloſe connection with Elizabeth, who flattered 
herſelf he would prefer her friendſhip to that of the 


ucen of Scots. Theſe two Sovereigns were well 


matched: equally {killed in diſſimulation and hypo- 
crily, the attempt to deceive each other was per- 
fectly characteriſtic of both. Charles began the 
deception by propoſing his brother, the Duke of 


Anjou, to her as a huſband; and Elizabeth followed 


his example, by pretending to favour a propoſal to 


which ſhe never meant to accede. Negotiations | 


were accordingly entered into with regard to the 

marriage: the terms of the contract were even 
ſpecified; and the two courts, equally inſincere, 
though not equally culpable, ſeemed anxious, by 


mutual conceſſions, to bring the matter to a ſpeedy 


concluſion. The great obftacle appeared to lie in 
adjuſting the difference of religion; becauſe Eliza- 
beth, who recommended toleration to Charles, was 
determined not to grant it in her own dominions, 
not even to her huſband; and the Duke of Anjou 
temed unwilling to purchaſe her hand by Ending 


om the faich of his anceſtors, 


Vol. II. 


| 


| 


| 


The attention of Elizabeth was ty about this 
time, to the ſituation of affairs in the Low Coun- 


tries; where the Proteſtants were expoſed to perſe- 
cutions not Jeſs cruel and ſanguinary than thoſe 


which were preparing againſt them in France, The 
doctrine of Luther had penetrated into thoſe pro- 
vinces during the reign of Charles the Sixth, who 
had ſought to impede it's progreſs by the moſt vio- 


lent and unjuſtifiable means. Grotius, an hiſtorian, 


of great moderation and caution, has computed 
that, in the various perſecutions excited againſt the 
Proteſtants by that monarch, no leſs than a hun- 
dred thouſand perſons periſhed by the hands of the 
executioner; and Father Paul, another writer of 
great authority, reckons that fifty thouſand were 
put to death in the Low Countries alone. But che 
zeal of the Reformers had rather increaſed than re- 
laxed beneath the weight of oppreſſion; nor did 
the eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition in the Nether- 
lands, by that bigotted monſter, Philip the Sccond, 
prove more ſucceſsful in repreſſing their ardour. 
This Prince had formed the deſign of reducing 
the provinces to the ſame ſtate of perfect ſubjection 
with the other parts of his dominions; and with 
that view had ſent, in 1568, the Duke of Alva, a 


ſanguinary and ferocious tyrant, with an army of 
veteran Spaniards, to erect the throne of deſpotiſm 
on the ruins of their liberties, both civil and re- 
ligious. The Flemings were ſtricken with con- 


fternation and terror at the approach of a man 
with whoſe character they were perfectly acquainted, 
and whoſe conduct fully juſtified the reputation he 
bore. All their privileges—the gift of ſo many 
Princes, and the inheritance of ſo many ages—were 
openly and expreſsly aboliſhed by edict; arbitrary 
and ſanguinaty tribunals were erected; the Counts 
Egmont and Horn, in ſpite of their great merits 
and paſt ſervices, were brought to the ſcaffold; 
multitudes, of all ranks, were thrown into confine- 
ment, and thence delivered over to the executioner : 


in ſhort, nothing was heard of, throughout this 


deſolated country, but confiſcation, impriſonment, 


exille, torture, and death. 


The diſtreſs of the Proteſtants, and the erection 
of ſo formidable a military power in a ſtate'ſo near 
to her own dominions, were confidered as ſerious 
ſubjects of apprehenſion by Elizabeth: ſhe was, 
therefore, induced to give ſhelter to all thoſe 
Flemiſh refugees whom the diſtracted ſtate of their 
country obliged to ſeek an aſylum in a foreign land; 
and, as many of theſe were induſtrious artizans and 
ſkilful manufacturers, their reſidence in England 
was of eſſential ſervice to the nation, She ven- 
tured ſtill farther in order to diſtreſs and harraſs the 
Spaniards. Some Genoeſe merchants had engaged, 
by contract with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders 
the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns; and the 
veſſels, on board which this money was embarked, 
had been attacked in the Channel by ſome pri- 
vateers, equipped by the French Hugonots, and 
had taken ſhelter in Plymouth and Southampton. 
The commanders of the hips: pretended that the 
money belonged to che King of Spain; but the 
Queen, finding upon enquiry that it was the pro- 
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perty of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſſion of it 


as a loan; and by this means deprived the Duke 
of Alva of this reſource in the time of his greateſt 
neceſſity: whence he was reduced to make uſe of the 
moſt cruel extortions, in order to prevent the mutiny 
of his troops; thereby increaſing the animoſity of 
the Flemings, and rendering the cauſe of his maſter 
ſtill more difficult and deſperate. In revenge for 
this inſult, he ſeized all the Engliſh merchants in 
the Low Countries, threw them into priſon, and 
confiſcated their effects. The Queen retaliated by 
a ſimilar violence on all the ſubjects of Philip, and 
gave all the Englith liberty to make reprizals on 
them. Theſe differences were afterwards accom- 
modated by treaty, and mutual reparations were 
made to the merchants. 

By the intrigues of Randolph, in the mean time, 
the ferments of Scotland were driven to a moſt 
ruinous extremity; and he boaſted openly, in his 
diſpatches to the Engliſh courtiers, that he had 
kindled a fire that would not eaſily be extinguiſhed, 
The baſe factions delighted in giving annoyance to 
each other; and rival and hoſtile families, indulging 
their private reſentments, augmented the national 
calamities. The Regent, gratifying his hatred to 
the family of Hamilton, marched to the houſe of 
Paiſley, of which Lord Claud Hamilton had taken 
poſſeſſion; and, having reduced it, conveyed the 
garriſon to Edinburgh, and ordered them to be 
executed. The inſtigations of Randolph ſtimulated 
the inſolence of his paſſions; and, during the con- 
tinuance of the late conferences for a treaty in Eng- 
land, Elizabeth had privately aſſured him, that ſhe 
had come to a reſolution never to ſet the Scottiſh 
Princeſs at liberty, and never to ſuffer her to be 
reſtored to her kingdom. Inſpirited by this intelli- 
gence, he ſchemed more important atchievements. 
A party of his troops ſurprized the Caſtle of Dun- 
barton; where they took the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's priſoner, who was afterwards put to death, 
without any regular trial, 

Farther to fortify his power, and to forward the 
execution of his plans, the Regent aſſembled the 
Three Eſtates of the kingdom at Fdinburgh; and, 


through his influence, procured the atrainder of 


Maitland of Lidington, as being a party to the 
King's murder; and the confiſcation of the eſtates 
of many of the Queen's adherents. Theſe for- 
feitures only tending to increaſe the well-founded 
indignation of the oppoſite party, the flames of civil 
diſcord pervaded the kingdom. The name of the 
ſon was impiouſly held out as a ſignal for perſe- 
cuting the friends of the mother. Individuals, of 


every deſcription, ranged themſelves on the fide - 


of the King or of the Queen,*and took a ſhare in 
the hoſtilities of their country. The objects of 
peace, labour, and induſtry, were forgotten amidſt 
the noiſe of political contention, and the din of 
arms. Fathers divided againſt their children, and 
children againſt their fathers. Nor were conſidera- 
tions of intereſt and policy the only motives that 
inſtigated the paſſions of the nation: the friends 
of the King affected to be alarmed for the Proteſtant 
doctrines; and induſtrioufly circylated the opinion, 


that the adherents of the Queen were reſolved to 
re-eſtabliſh the authority of the Pope. 
curable bitterneſs. and frenzy of ſuperſtition extin- 
' guiſhed alike the ſuggeſtions of reaſon and the 


The in- 


ſenſibility of nature; and in every town, and in 
every village, ſociety was deformed with deeds of 


| outrage and ferocity. 


Such were the % effects of the low, groveling, 
diſhoneſt ſyſtem of policy, adopted by Elizabeth, 
and encouraged by her miniſters, with regard to that 
unhappy kingdom. If the diſſemination of miſer 
be a proof of political ability, the ſkill - of theſe 
worthy ſtuteſmen cannot certainly be queſtioned; 
but heir fame muſt ſurely be eſtabliſhed on a ſandy 
baſis, whoſe chief ſucceſs muſt be imputed to a 
ſhameful contempt of all kind of principle, and 
whoſe politics were ſuch as mult inſpire every ho- 
neſt man with horror at the idea of being conſidered 


as an able politician ! 


Sir William Drury received orders from Eliza. 
beth to march with a body of troops towards Edin- 
burgh; but, in conformity with her uſual policy of 
preſerving the ferments in Scotland, and of weaken- 
ing the contending factions, this officer was in- 
ſtructed to abſtain from depredation and battle, 
unleſs the affairs of the Regent were ſo deſperate 
as abſolutely to require his aid. His arrival cauſed 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; but, finding his medi- 
ation and intrigues of little avail, he ſoon prepared 
to march back to Berwick. The Queen's nobles. 
propoſed to do him the honour to attend him a 
part of the way. The Earl of Morton, whoſe chief 
{tation was at Leith, led out his companies to meet 
them as they ſhould paſs the village of Reftalrig. 
His troops appeared to be in order of battle; and 
Sir William Drury, diſcovering ſurprize and con- 
cern, interpoſed to prevent the effuſion of blood. 
By his interceſſion, he prevailed with both parties 
to conſent to retire reſpectively to their poſts; and, 
in compliance with the point of honour, it was 
ſtipulated that, upon a ſignal from him, they ſhould 
begin to march at the fame inſtant, His ſignal 
was given; and the Queen's friends, having wheeled 
about, put thermſelves in motion. Morton, how- 
ever, while they were returning careleſsly upon 
their ſteps, diſregarding the agreement, ordered his 
ſoldiers to attack their rear. The charge was as 
vigorous as it was unexpected; and the loyaliſts, 
being thrown into confuſion, were keenly purſued 
by their daſtardly enemies to the gates of the capital. 
This ignominious attack obtained the appellation 
of Drury's Peace; and was ſuppoſed, with great 
reaſon, to have been concerted by him with the 
Earl of Morton. The Abbot of Kilwynning, a man 
of ability and moderation, unfortunately periſhed 
in it. The Lord Hume, with above one hundred 
perſons, were obliged to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners; and fifty ſoldiers, diſdaining to ſubmit, died 
with their ſwords in their hands. 

Frequent ſkirmiſhes took place, after this, be- 
tween the different parties, with various ſucceſs. In 


| an attack projected by Kircaldy of Grange—which, 


but for the miſcondutt of thoſe who were entruſted 
with the execution of it, might have proved fatal 
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to the King's faction the Regent received a mortal 
wound, of which he died within two days, in the 
Caſtle of Stirling; leaving behind him a character 
more remarkable for it's imbecility than odious 
from it's vices. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, a plan had 
been conceived for the releaſe of the unfortunate 
Mary. There was one Robert Ridolphi, a Floren- 
tine, who had lived in London many vears as a 
merchant, and who was ſecretly an agent for the 
court of Rome, He had been thrown into priſon, 
at the time when the Duke of Norfolk's intrigues 
with Mary had been diſcovered; but either no 
proof was found againſt him, or the part which he 
had acted was not very criminal, and he ſoon after 
recovered his liberty. This man, zealous for the 
Catholic faith, nad formed a ſcheme, in concert 
with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, for promoting the 
liberation of Mary, to whom he found means to 
communicate his project; and, as ſhe was now fully 
convinced of Elizabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of 
ever recovering her authority, or even her liberty, 
by pacific meaſures, ſhe willingly gave her con- 
currence to it. She drew up, in cyphers, an ample 
diſcourſe of Ridolphi's communications, and of her 
own ſituation, and diſpatched it to the Biſhop of 
Roſs, together with letters for the Duke of Nor- 
folk. This nobleman, when releaſed from con- 
finement in the Tower, had given his promiſe that 


he would drop all intercourſe with the Queen of 
Scots; but finding that he had loſt—and, he feared, 


beyond recovery—the confidence and favour of 
Elizabeth, and being ſtill reſtrained from the full 
enjoyment of his liberty, he was tempted, by im- 
patience and deſpair, to renew his correſpondence 
with the captive Princeſs. Mary's inſtructions to 
the Biſhop of Roſs were to convey the diſcourſe 
and letters expeditiouſly to the Duke, and to con- 
cert an interview between him and Ridolphi. The 
confidential ſervants by whom the Duke acted with 
the Biſhop, were Banniſter and Barker; and, hav- 


ing received from them the diſcourſe and the letters, 


they were decyphered by Hickford, his ſecretary. 
Having conſidered them maturely, he delivered 
them to Hickford, with orders to commit them to 
the flames. His orde:s, however, were dilobeyed ; 
and Hickford depoſited them, with other papers of 
conſequence, under the mats of the Duke's bed- 
chamber. The contents of the diſcouiſe and the 


letters awakening the hope and ambition of Nor- 


folk, he was impatient to ſee Ridolphi; and the 


+ Piſhop of Roſs brought them together. Ridolphi, 


v-hoſe ability was enforced by motives of religion 
and intereſt, exerted all his eloquence and addreſs 
to engage the Duke to favour his ſchemes. He 
repreſented to him, that there could not be a ſeaſon 
more proper than the preſent for curbing the deſpotic 
authority of Elizabeth, Many perſons, who had 
enjoyed authority and credit under her predeceſſor, 
were full of diſguſts; the Roman Catholics were 
numerous and angry; the younger ſons of the 
gentry were languiſhing, in poverty and inaction, in 
every quarter of the kingdom; and there were 
nultitudes diſpoſed to inſurrection from reſtleſſneſs, 


the love of change, and the ardour of enterprize, 
He inſinuated to him, that his rank, popularity, 


and fortune, enabled him to take the command of 


ſuch perſons with infinite advantage. He inſiſted 
upon his impriſonment, and the outrages he had 
ſuſtained from Elizabeth; remarked the contempt 
to which he would expoſe himſelf by a tame ſub- 
miſſion to wrongs; extolled the propriety with 
which he might give way to his indignation and 


revenge; and pointed out the glory he might pur- 


chaſe by the humiliation of his enemies, and by 
the full accompliſhment of his marriage with the 
Queen of Scots. To give a ſtrength and con- 
firmation to theſe topics, he produced a long liſt 
of the names of noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom he had practiſed, and whom he affirmed to 
be ready to hazard their lives and fortunes for a 
revolution in the ſtate, if the Duke would enter 
into it with cordiality. To fix deciſively the Duke, 
he now opened to him the expectations with which 
he might flatter himſelf from abroad. The Pope, 
he aſſured him, had already provided one hundred 
thouſand crowns for the enterprize: the King of 
Spain would ſupply four thouſand horſe and ſix 
thouſand foot, which might be landed at Harwich. 
Charles the Ninth was devotedly attached to the 
Queen of Scots, notwithſtanding the appearance of 
friendſhip he had aſſumed with Elizabeth. In fine, 
he urged that, while he might depend on the aſſiſt- 
ance and arms of the greateſt Princes of Chriſten- 
dom, he would entitle himſelf to the admiration 
of all of them by his magnanimous efforts and 
generous gallantry in the cauſe of a Queen, whoſe 
beauty and misfortunes were equally deſerving of 
pity and protection. This laſt conſideration had 
alone great weight with Norfolk, who was really 
impreſſed with a ſpirit of loyalty and patriotiſm, 


and whoſe wiſhes were limited to the liberation of 
the Scottiſh Queen, and to his marriage with her; 


and, though the means which he adopted for the 
accompliſhment of thoſe wiſhes were raſh and un- 
juſtifiable, yet their criminality muſt admit of con- 
ſiderable diminution, when the tyrannical conduct 
of Elizabeth is put into the oppoſite ſcale. 
Ridolphi, in this forward ſtate of the buſineſs, 


advifed him to addreſs letters to the Pope, the King 


of Spain, and the Duke of Alva, expreſſive of his 
concurrence in the deſign, and infpiriting their 
activity and reſolutions. He even produced diſ- 
patches framed for this purpoſe; and, while he 
entreated the Duke to ſubſcribe them, he offered 
to carry them himſelf to Flanders, Rome, and 


Spain. The Duke, however, refuſed to ſign the 


letters; though he allowed the Biſhop of Roſs, and 
Barker, his ſervant, to go to the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
dor, and expreſs. his approbation of the meaſures 
of Ridolphi; to acknowledge that the letters were 
according to his mind; and to empower this ſtateſ- 
man to certify their authenticity to his court. 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, ſet out to execute his 
commiſſion. He paſſed firſt to the Duke of Alva, 
to whom he communicated the tranſactions in which 
he had been engaged, and with whom he held 
many conferences, There was at this time, at 


3 Bruxelles, 
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Bruxelles, Charles Bailly, a ſervant of the Queen 
of Scots; and Ridolphi, after diſcloſing to him 
his proceedings with Alva, entruſted him with 
letters to her, to the Duke of Norfolk, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, and the Biſhop of Roſs. When this 
meſſenger reached Calais, a letter was delivered to 
him from the Biſhop, deſiring him to leave his 
diſpatches with the Governor of that place. From 
inexperience and vanity, he diſregarded this notice; 
and, being ſearched at Dover, his letters, books, 
and cloaths, were ſeized, and he himſelf was ſent 
to London, and impriſoned in the Marſhalſea. The 
Biſhop of Roſs, greatly alarmed, applied to Lord 
Cobham, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, who 
was friendly to the Duke of Norfolk; and ob- 
taining, by his means, the packet of diſpatches from 
Ridolphi, he ſubſtituted another in it's place, 
which contained letters of no danger or conſe- 
quence. He had alſo the dexterity to convey in- 
telligence of this trick to Bailly, and to admoniſh 
him to preſerve a profound ſilence, and not to be 
afraid. This ſimple and unpractiſed agent had, 
however, excited ſuſpicions by the ſymptoms of 
terror he had exhibited upon being taken; and by 
exclaiming, that the diſpatches he brought would 
involve his own deſtruction and that of others. At 
his firſt examination, he confeſſed nothing; but 
being ſent to the Tower, and put to the rack—an 
inſtrument of torture which Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſters were particularly fond of uſing—he revealed 
his converſations with Ridolphi; and declared, that 
the diſpatches which he had brought had been de- 
tivered to the Biſhop of Roſs. An order was 
granted for taking the Biſhop into cuſtody. Hav- 
ing been aware, however, of his perilous ſituation, 
his houſe was ſearched, in vain, for treaſonable 
papers; and he thought to ſcreen himſelf from an- 
ſwering any interrogatories under the ſanctity of 
his character as the Ambaſſador of an independent 
Princeſs. | 

An unexpected incident excited, in the mean 
time, new ſuſpicions and alarms. Mary, being 
deſirous of tranſmitting the ſum of two thouſand 
crowns to the Lord Herries, to advance her intereſts 
in Scotland, the Duke of Norfolk undertook to 
convey it to him in ſafety, He entruſted it to the 
charge of his confidents, Hickford and Barker; 
who, putting it into a bag with diſpatches from 
their maſter to Lord Herries, ordered a ſervant, 
called Brown, to carry it to Banniſter; who, being 
at this time on the border, could forward it to 
Scotland. Brown, ſuſpicious or corrupted, inſtead 
of proceeding on his errand, carried the bag and 
it's contents to Cecil, now Lord Burleigh. The 
Privy-council—by an arbitrary mode of interpre- 
tation peculiar to this arbitrary reign, and which 


frequently converted black into white, and white 


into black, as convenience required—deeming it 
treaſon to ſend money out of the realm for the uſe 
of Mary's friends, whom they affected to conſider 
as enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 
apprehended. The rack extorted from them what- 
ſoever they knew to the prejudice of their maſter, 
Hickford gave intelligence of the fatal diſcourſe 
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and the letters from Mary, which he had preſerved, 
in oppolition to the orders given to him. All the 
proceedings between the Queen of Scots, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Biſhop of Roſs, and Ridolphi, were 
brought to light. A guard was placed upon Nor- 
folk's houſe, in order to prevent his eſcape. Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, 
and Dr. Wilſon, were commiſſioned to examine 
him; and, being impreſſed with the belief that the 
diſcourſe and the letters had been deſtroyed, he 
poſitively denied that he had any concern in the 
affairs of the Queen of Scots, or any knowledge 
of them whatever. He was committed to the 
Tower a cloſe priſoner. Banniſter, by this time, 
was taken; and confirmed the relations of Hick- 
ford and Barker. In the courſe of their diſco- 
veries, there appeared reaſons of ſuſpicion againſt 
many perſons of rank and diſtinction. The Earls 
of Arundel and Southampton; the Lord Cobham; 
Mr. Thomas Cobham, his brother; Sir Thomas 
Stanley; Sir Henry Percy; and other gentlemen 
who were friendly to Mary and Norfolk, were 
ordered to be lodged in different priſons; and the 
rack, and the expectations of a pardon, drew from 
them the fulleſt confeſſions. The Duke was alto- 
gether unable to defend himſelf, The concurring 
teſtimonies of his friends and ſervants, with the 
diſcourſe and the letters, which he fondly imagined 
had been committed to the flames, were commu- 
nicated to him. He was overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and diſtreſs; and exclaimed, that he had been 
betrayed, and was undone, He made ample ac- 
knowledgments of his guilt; and had no foundation 
of hope but in the mercy of his Sovereign. 

By the confeſſion of the Duke himſelf, and from 
all the enquiries which had been made by the mi- 
niſters of Elizabeth, it appeared obvious, beyond 
a doubt, that the Biſhop of Roſs had been the 
principal contriver of the conſpiracy. In his ex- 
aminations, he was treated with great rigour and 
inſult. The Earl of Bedford, ſpeaking as Pre- 
ſident of the Committee of the Privy-council who 
were appointed to enquire into his caaduR, told 
him, that he was a flagitious practiſer for a pretended 
Queen; that he was a treacherous Scot; that his 
dealings againſt their Sovereign and her kingdom 
were molt wicked; and that, the proofs of his guilt 
being concluſive and full, he might expect the 
puniſhment to which he had expoſed himſelf, His 
ſituation was critical; and he performed his part 
with ability and fpirit. He deſired the counſellors 
of Elizabeth to remember that he was not a private 
man; and that he was entitled to all the privileges 
that belonged to the Ambaſſador of an independent 
Prince. He then produced the commiſſion he had 
received from Maty; and, after reminding them. 
that he was alſa under the protection of their 
miſtreſs, he ſhewed them the ſafe conduct which 
had been preſented to him in her name. The 
Lord Burleigh admoniſhed him, that Elizabeth 
and her council had ſubmitted his caſe to Hewes, 


Dale, Drury, Aubrey, and Jones, the moſt learned 


civilians in England; and that it was their judg- 
ment, that he might legally be puniſhed for the 
offences: 
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offences he had committed. He expreſſed his 
willingneſs to anſwer, with the aſſiſtance of counſel, 
whatever theſe lawyers could advance on this head; 


and to demonſtrate, in oppoſition to them, that tbe 
Eliza- 


rights of an Ambaſſador were inviolable. 
beth, he ſaid, might indeed take away his life; 


but he inſiſted that, by this violence, ſhe would 


give a wound to the majeſty of nations; and he 
wiſhed them to adviſe her not to behave with more 
ſeverity and unfairneſs to him than had been exer- 
ciſed towards her own Ambaſſadors. 


France, and of Randolph and Tamworth in Scot- 
land, who had fomented rebellions—without any 
of the powerful provocatives by which his conduct 
had been incited—and yet had been puniſhed with 
no other correction than by an admonition to with- 
draw themſelves from the courts they had offended. 
The Lord Bui leigh attempted to make a diſtinction 
between his caſe and that of the Ambaſſadors he 
had mentioned—the diſtinction, indeed, was evi- 
dent, but certainly in favour of the Biſhop—and, 

treating what he had ſaid as of no ſolidity, inti- 
mated to him, that the conſpirators had already 
confeſſed their guilt: and, taking from his pocket 
a ſchedule of articles, proceeded to queſtion him 
about his connections with the Duke of Norfolk. 
The Biſhop, however, peremptorily refuſed to 
make any reply to his interrogatories; and took 
the liberty to obſerve that, as the parties to the 
conſpiracy had revealed their tranſgreſſions, it was 
of no conſequence to know what he could advance 
to their favour, or to their prejudice; ſince the 
cuſtoms and treaties of the two kingdoms did not 


admit of the teſtimony of an Engliſhman againſt | 


a Scotſman, nor of a Scotſman againſt an Engliſh- 
man. The counſellors of Elizabeth were diſcon- 
certed by his obſtinacy; and, after remarking to 
him that the rack would ſoon render him more 
pliant, he was ordered into cloſe confinement, in a 
dark apartment of the Tower. When he had re- 


mained a few days in this melancholy ſituation, four 
Privy-counſellors the Lord Admiral, Lord Bur- 


leigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and Sir Thomas Smith 
went to the Tower, and cauſed him to be brought 
to them to the Lieutenant's lodging. After having 
aſſured him, that he was charged by all the pri- 
ſoners as the principal contriver of the conſpiracy, 
they inſiſted, in the name of their Sovereign, that 


lle ſhould explain fully the part he had acted. The 


confefions of Norfolk and his ſervants, of Lord 
Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other gentle- 
men, with the diſcourſe and diſpatches of the 
Queen of Scots, were ſet before him. They now 
proteſted, upon their honour, that, if he would 
make a free and open declaration of his proceed- 
ings, it ſhould neither be employed againſt himſelf, 
nor againſt any other perſon; but that, if he ſhould 
continue to be reſolute in refuſing to give this ſa- 
tisfaction to their Queen, who was anxious to ſearch 
the matter to the bottom, they were inſtructed to 
er him know, that ſhe would abſolutely conſider 
him as a private perſon, and order him to be tried, 
and executed as a traitor, In this extremity, he 
Vor, II. 


He then ſet 
before them the examples of Throgmorton in 


criminality. 


did not allow him to forſake her. 
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accepted the proffered conditions, - and diſcloſed | 
| minutely all the tranſactions of the principal parties 


in the conſpiracy. But, while he deſcribed the 
conduct of his miſtreſs, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
himſelf, he attempted, by rational and well-founded 
apologies, if not to excuſe, at leaſt to diminiſh it's 
It was natural, he ſaid, for the Queen 
of Scots to exert the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours in 
her power to recover her freedom and crown; and 


the methods ſhe adopted to effect her purpoſes 
' ought to be conſidered in connection with the arts 
of Elizabeth, who pertinaciouſly denied her acceſs, 


to her preſence; who kept her a cloſe priſoner, in 
contempt of all the principles of humanity and 
Juſtice; and who afforded an open and powerful 
aſſiſtance to her enemies, in violation of repeated. 
promiſes, and contrary to the rules of honour and 
good faith. The Duke of Norfolk he was carneſt 
to excuſe, on the foundation of the advances which 
had been made in his marriage with the Queen of 
Scots: their plighted love, and their engagements, 
As for himſelf, 
he was her Ambaſſador, and her ſervant; and, be- 


ing highly indebted to her generoſity and kindneſs, 


he could not abandon her in captivity and diſtreſs, 
without incurring the guilt of the moſt ſinful trea- 
chery and ingratitude. 

The council being now in poſſeſſion of all the 
evidence they could expect in this important buſi- 
neſs, Norfolk was admoniſhed to prepare for his 
trial. He was accordingly tried, on the twelfth of 
January 1572, by a Jury of twenty-five Peers; 
among whom were Cecil and Leiceſter, and ſome 
others of his avowed enemies. He was allowed na 
advocate to plead his cauſe; and was even inter- 
rupted, by the imperious Cecil, while he was 
making a defence too eloquent, impreſſive, and 
juſtificatory, to be tolerated by thoſe who ſought 
his life. The witneſſes were not examined in court, 
nor confronted with the priſoner. With theſe ſtrong 
exceptions, the trial might be called regular. Ir 
proved fatal to the unhappy priſoner, who was found 
guilty of High-Treaſon, and received ſentence of 
death. 

Elizabeth, ever abſolute in her will, and diſſem- 


bling in her conduct, when her ſyſtem of policy 


required the ſupport of violent meaſures, ſeems to 
have formed a reſolution to expreſs a repugnance to 
what ſhe moſt deſired. She eagerly wiſhed for the 
death of Norfolk; whoſe high birth, great fortune, 
and deep reſentment, combined to adapt him for 
the command of a dangerous party. Cecil and 
Leiceſter, too, her prime- miniſter and chief fa- 
vourite, held him in dread and abhorrence; yer, 
by an affectation of clemency, too groſs to impoſe 
either on the objects it was meant to deceive, on 
her own courtiers, or on foreign courts, and which 
was alone calculated to influence the minds of the 
people, ſhe delayed his execution for five months; 
during which time, ſhe made her council repeatedly 
urge her to haſten it: ſhe even procured a fulſome 
addreſs from the Commons for the ſame purpoſe; 
and, while ſhe was thus ſeeking to ſhelter her feel- 
ings behind the thin veil of hypocriſy, ſhe was 
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keeping the unhappy criminal in the mo?- cruel 
{tate of ſuſpence. But it was the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic of Elizabeth's compaſſion, that it always 
tended to augment the miſeries it affected to ſoothe. 
At length, however, the fatal warrant was extorted 
from her; but her hand had no ſooner ſigned it, 
than her boſom, overflowing with ſenſibility, urged 
her to revoke the deadly ſentence. Three times 
was this malignant game renewed, before ſhe would 
ſuffer juſtice to take it's courſe, Norfolk was at 
laſt executed, on the ſecond of June, and died with 
firmneſs and conſtancy, He denied, in his laſt 
moments, that he had harboured any criminal in- 
tention againſt the Queen's authority; and perſiſted 
in his declaration, that his ſole object was to liberate 
the unfortunate Princeſs on whom he had fixed his 
affections. | 

Thus periſhed Norfolk, and with him the hopes 
of Mary, whoſe conneCtion with that nobleman ap- 
pears to have been more intimate than is generally 
ſuppoſed. Mr, Whitaker, indeed—who has in- 
veſtigated, with equal diligence and ſucceſs, all the 
tranſactions of theſe times which relate to the Scot- 
tiſh Princeſs and her profligate rival—ſcruples not 
to ſay, that © Norfolk ſeems to have been aually 
ce married to Mary.” This writer founds his opinion 
on a paſſage in a letter—preſerved by Murdin— 
from Mary's faithful agent, Morgan—for whoſe 
perſon Elizabeth, at a ſubſequent period, offered 
ten thouſand pound. to his miſtreſs; where, ſpeak- 
ing of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, then Earl of Arundel, 
he fays—< Perhaps there has paſſed between your 
* Majeſty and his father /ome other occaſions to terme 
© the ſaid Erle in another ſort; which I muſt leave 
te to your Majeſty's wiſe conſiderarion:” and alſo on 
Mary's ſubfcriptions to ſome of her letters to Nor- 
folk—See Hardwicke, Vol. I. p. 194.—in which ſhe 
ſigns herſelf, © Your own, faithful to death, Queen 


* of Scots;” and, My Norfolk, your own Queen,” 


Theſe certainly afford very ſtrong preſumptions in 
favour of the marriage, which might eaſily have 
been conſummated during the time that Mary re- 
ſided at Bolton Caſtle with Lady Scroop, Norfolk's 
ſiſter. 


is his fate to be lamented! Far from wondering 
that he could be induced to deviate from the ſtrict 


line of duty to his Sovereign, we can only be aſto- 
niſhed that a ſingle ſpark of loyalty could remain 


in his boſom for a tyrant who 1o cruelly perſecuted 
his wife! 

That we may relate together affairs of a ſimilar 
nature, we ſhall mention, that the Earl of North- 
umberland was alfo executed, a few months after, 
for his former rebellion. This nobleman was de- 
livered up by the Earl of Morton, in conſequence 
of a bribe from Elizabeth; though the unprincipled 
Scot had, during his reſidence in England, expe- 
rienced the greateſt hoſpitality and kindneſs from 
him. 

Elizabeth publicly imputed all theſe diſturbances 
to the Scottiſh Queen, though ſhe muſt have been 
conſcious that moſt of them had ariſen from the 
impropriety of her own conduct. The Detection 


Admitting this to be the caſe, what a dread- 
ful ſituation was that of the Duke, and how much 
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of Buchanan, reviſed and patronized by Burleigh, 
was reprinted, and induſtriouſfly circulated in Loii- 
don, in order to deſtroy the popularity of Mary; 
and, when Monſieur de Fenelon, the French Am- 1 
baſſador, complained of the publication of this in- 
famous libel, it was pretended that the books had 
been ſent from Scotland or Germany. Her courtiers 
affected a conſtant apprehenſion of plots againſt 
her life; and theſe were uniformly aſcribed to the 
machinations of Mary, A motion was even made 
in the Houſe of Commons, at this period, to pro- 
ceed againſt that Princeſs as guilty of high-treaſon; 
and to touch her, not only in her life, but in her 
titles and dignity. The French Ambaſſador, how- 
ever, having remonſtrated with Elizabeth on the 
ſubject of a zeal ſo wild and eccentric, ſhe ſent a 


_ meſſage to her faithful Commons, approving of 


their kindneſs to her; but adviſing them, that ſhe 
thought it right to defer that buſineſs to a more 
convenient ſeaſon, The different reception which 
the propoſal for murdering a Queen, and the aſſertion 
of conflitutional rights, experienced from Elizabeth, 
is ſtrongly characteriſtic of her diſpoſition: it ex- 
hibits the two leading features of her mind in the 
moſt glaring point of view! It was her deſire to 
accuſtom her people to conſider her ſafety, and 
that of England, as incompatible with the liberty 
and the life of the Queen of Scots; and ſhe was 
looking forward with anxiety to the period when 
ſhe might throw aſide all reſerve without danger, 
and conduct this unfortunate Princeſs to the ſcaf- 
fold. 

It was with this view that, before the execution 
of Norfolk, ſhe had empowered William Lord De 
La War, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, 
and Dr. Wilſon, to go to Mary, and expoſtulate 
with her upon her conduct; and, a few days after 
he had ſuffered, they executed their commiſſion, 
They found the Queen of Scors under the oppreſ- 
ſion of a deep ſorrow: a circumſtance which they 
had foreſeen, and which did not diſcourage them 
from behaving to her with that inſulting and in- 
temperate demeanour that ſuited the reſentments of 
their miſtreſs. When they had exhibited their topics 
of complaint, Mary, having firſt admoniſhed them 


that ſhe was an independent Princeſs, replied to 


them with a compoſed and majeſtic countenance 
and air. She told them, that ſhe herſelf could nor 
properly be charged with having uſurped the title 
and arms of England, ſince that was a meaſure 
adopted by her huſband, at a period of her life 
when ſhe was unacquainted with buſineſs; and, 


| after his death, ſhe had induſtriouſly abſtained from 


it. Nor did ſhe deſire to prefer any claim to the 
title and arms of England while Elizabeth ſhould 
live, or while there ſhould exiſt any heirs of her 
body. By marrying the Duke of Norfolk, ſhe 
was ſo far from intending any prejudice to Eng- 
land, that ſhe was convinced it was a meaſure ſalu- 
tary to it's intereſt and peace. From her connection 
with him, which was near and tender, ſhe acknow- 
ledged that ſhe had been induced to counſel him to 
deviſe ſome means of freeing himfelf from confine- 


| ment-and danger; but ſhe had never excited any 


_ rebellion 
, 
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rebellion againſt the perſon or rights of Elizabeth; 
and, on different occaſions, ſhe had even been diſ- 
poſed to diſcover defigns to her prejudice, which 
had been communicated to her, if her ſiſter would 
have admitted her to an audience, She had, in- 
deed, recommended by letters the Counteſs of 
Northumberland to- the Duke of Alva; but ſhe 
had afforded no relief to any Engliſh rebels. Ri- 
dolphi had been ſerviceable to her in his profeſſion 
of a banker; and he knew that ſhe was in favour 
with the Pope. When ſchemes to accompliſh her 
liberty were laid before her, it was her duty and 
her intereſt to attend to them. She had received 
letters from the Pope, which were full of conſola- 
tions and piety; but he employed not, in any of 
them, the forms of language imputed to him. To 
the Pope and the Spaniard ſhe had addreſſed no 
diſpatches, urging them to invade England; but 
ſhe had implored their aſſiſtance to re-eſtabliſh her 
in her dominions; and ſhe had intimated to Eliza- 
beth her intentions of applying to them for that 
end. In fine, ſhe ſaid that, if ſhe was farther to 
be called in queſtion upon theſe articles, ſhe would 
object to any high and inclement exertion of pre- 
rogative in their miſtreſs; but that, being of the 
Blood Royal of England, ſhe was ready and 
willing to preſent herſelf in Parliament, and to act 
there in her defence. The commiſſioners of Eliza- 
beth reported faithfully her behaviour; but it was 
not judged expedient to accept her offer of ſub- 
mitting herſelf to a parliamentary trial or impeach- 
ment. 

While Elizabeth was thus ſedulouſly exerciſing 
her machinations againſt Mary, Charles the Ninth 
executed the deteſtable enterprize for which he had 
been preparing himſelf with the moſt profound 
diſſimulation. His exceſſive attentions to the Re- 
formed, and his flattering negotiations with the 
Queen of England, were moſt deceitful promiſes 
of tranquillity; they were gleams of ſunſhine that 
preceded a black tempeſt. The order was given 
for putting to death all the Proteſtants in Paris; 
and on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, the evening 
of St. Bartholomew, the bloody mandate was exe- 
cuted with a degree of ardour that could only be 
equalled by the malignant zeal by which it was 
executed. The ſanguinary fury of the Roman 
Catholic ſuperſtition aſſiſted the relentleſs vengeance 
of the Prince. There enſued an indiſcriminate 
maſſacre of the Hugonots of every condition. 
Catherine de Medicis ſurveyed the carnage from a 
window, and feaſted her ears with the groans of 
the dying. The King, her ſon, was employed in 
firing often among the flying heretics; and was 
inceſſantly calling out to his guards—*< Kill! kill!“ 


The inſolence of deſpotiſm never exhibited itſelf | 


in a form ſo horrid; and in no other country or 
nation have ſcenes been perpetrated fo inſulting to 
the pride, the reaſon, and the feelings, of man. 
Sixty thouſand affaſſins gorged themſelves with 
blood, reſpecting neither rank, virtue, nor beauty; 
and unmoved alike with the innocence of infancy, 
and the imbecilities of age. The ſtreets of Paris 


| 


were filled with dead bodies, Ar Rouen, Meaux, 


dience was awful and inſtructive. 


him with no ſalutation and no welcome. 


to the ſafety of her dominions abſolutely required; 
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Troyes, Orleans, Angers, Bourges, Lyons, Tou- 
louſe, and other places, the ſame execrable bar- 
barities were committed. 

Charles the Ninth, pretending that the Hugonots 
had entered into a conſpiracy againſt his life and 
his crown, commanded Monſieur de Fenelon to 
employ this apology for his conduct to Elizabeth. 
This ſtateſman, who was a man of ſtrict probity, 
ſhocked with the enormities of his Sovereign, and 
aſhamed of his nation, diſcharged the duties of his 
office with reluctance. The ſolemnity of his au- 
In the palace of 
Elizabeth there reigned a melancholy ſilence; and 
he paſſed to her between two rows of courtiers and 
ladies, who were arrayed in deep mourning. He 


made obeifance to them on each fide; but their 


eyes were caſt on the ground, and they received 
Diſ- 
couraged alike by this gloomy reception, and the 
congenial feelings of his own boſom, he proved 
but a feeble advocate for his treacherous maſter. 
Elizabeth's anſwer to his apology for Charles was 
ſhort and appoſite: ſhe told him, that ſhe was truly 
ſenſible of the diſnonour which that Monarch had 
brought on his nation by an act of unprecedented 
cruelty: that all which remained for him to do, was 


to examine whether the pretended conſpiracy againſt 


his life was real or imaginary; and, if found to be 


the latter, as appearances ſeemed to promiſe it 


would be, to puniſh with exemplary rigour thoſe 


evil counſellors who had urged him on to a deed 
of ſuch violence and atrocity: and ſhe exhorted 
him, in the mean time, to treat the few remaining 


Proteſtants with mildneſs and moderation, and to 
make them ſome trifling amends for the heavy 
loſs they had experienced, by his protection and 
munificence. 


But though Elizabeth was greatly incenſed againſt 


Charles, ſhe thought it prudent not to reject all 


commerce with him, leſt a formidable combination 
of the Catholic powers might tend to increaſe the 
danger of her ſituation, She therefore liſtened to 
the profeſſions of friendſhip which he ſtill con- 
tinued to make her: ſhe even allowed the negoti- 
ations to be renewed for her marriage with the 
Duke of Alengon, Charles's third brother. Thoſe 
with the Duke of Anjou had been already broken 
off, She ſent the Earl of Worceſter to aſſiſt, in 
her name, at the baptiſm of a young Princeſs, born 
to Charles; but, before ſhe agreed to give him this 
laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it becom- 
ing her dignity to renew her expreſſions of blame, 
and even of deteſtation, againſt the cruelties exer- 
ciſed on his Proteſtant ſubjects. Meanwhile, the . 
prepared herſelf for any attack that might be made 
upon her: ſhe fortified Portſmouth ; put her fleet 
in order; exerciſed her militia; cultivated popu- 
larity with her ſubjects; and renewed her alliance 
with the German Princes, who were no leſs alarmed 
than herſelf with theſe treacherous and ſanguinary 
meaſures, ſo univerſally embraced by the Ca- 
tholics. 7 

All theſe were meaſures which a neceſſary regard 


but 
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but thoſe which ſhe continued to adopt with regard 
to Scotland ſprang from very different motives, and 
had a different rendency. The ſtate of confuſion 
into which ſhe had thrown that kingdom ſtill re- 
mained. After the death of Lenox, the Earl of 
Marre was promoted to the regency, He was a 
nobleman of moclerate principles; and, becoming 
convinced of the profligate deſigns. of the party he 
had eſpouſed, and the treachery of Elizabeth, was 
anxious to conſult the true welfare of the ſtate: but 
his ability was unequal to his will; and, finding 


himſelf unable to retard, or to relieve, the afflictions 


of his country, he was aſſailed by an incurable me- 


lancholy, which ſoon brought him to the grave. 


The Earl of Morton—a wretch familiarized with 
every ſpecies of vice—ſucceeded to the regency, 
under the patronage of Elizabeth. A few weeks 
before the death of the Earl of Marre, that Princeſs 
had betrayed, in an uncommon degree, her fears 
of the Queen of Scots, and the extremities to which 
ſhe would proceed to free herſelf from all appre- 
henſions on her account. She commanded Sir 
Henry Killigrew to repair to Scotland, upon the 
ſtale pretence of recommending concord and amity 
between the two factions. His ſecret inſtructions, 
however, were very different. He was directed to 
excite a terror in the inhabitants of a maſſacre like 
that of the Proteſtants throughout the cities of 
France; aad he was entruſted with the management 
of a device ſtill more atrocious, and of far greater 
moment. It was repreſented to him, that nothing 
was more neceſſary for the ſafety and the glory of 
Elizabeth than that ſhe ſhould be delivered from 
the Queen of Scots; and that, though this Princeſs 
might be brought to the block in England, it was 
deemed more advileable that the ſhould ſuffer in 
her oven country. In this buſineſs he was com- 
manded to deal with the King's faction, and to 
allure them to make an application to her for the 
ſurrender of their Sovereign: he was to point out 
the dangers and ruin which would overwhelm them, 
if ſhe ſhould eſcape out of England; and to give 
them aſſurances that his miſtreſs, upon the delivery 
of ſufficient hoſtages to anſwer tar their ſincerity in 
conducting Mary to the ſcaffold, might be enticed 
to deliver her into their hands. — See Murain's State 
Papers, P. 224, 225. 

Killigrew ſer out for Scotland to execute this in- 
famous commiſſion; but, the Earl of Marre dying 
while he was upon the borders, he waited for new 
inſtructions from Elizabeth. The new inſtructions 


which he received are not known; but it is pre- 


ſumable that he opened ro Morton the intentions of 
his miſtreſs; and that this nobleman was not diſ- 
poſed to hazard his life and fortune upon an attempt 
fo wild as that of a public execution of Mary in her 
own dominions. | 
But, though this dangerous ſcheme was aban- 
doned, Killigrew entered with Keenncls, into the 
policy of dividing the friends of the Queen of 


Scots, in which he ſucceeded but too well: they 
were all induced to join the Regent, except Kircaldy 


of Grange, and a few others who remained in the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, and reſiſted every attempt 


* 


q 


1 


to the priſoners. 


to have aſſiſted in that of Darnley; and, laſtly, we 
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that was made to ſeduce them. This brave ſoldier 
was well acquainted with, the profligacy of Morton; 
and, when he was urged to ſubmit to his authority, 
he obſerved; that the Regent, he feared, was more 
ſolicitous for his ruin than for the intereſt of the 
young King. And his fears wefe ſoon juſtified: for 


the Regent poſitively refuſed to enter into ſtipula- 


tions with him; and, a few days after, Sir William 
Drury marched from Berwick with a formidable 
army, Edinburgh Caſtle was inveſted, and Kir- 
caldy defended himſelf with great bravery: but a 
heavy and well- appointed artillery made every day 
new breaches in the walls; the garriſon were at 
variance among themſelves; and their ſtrength 
amounted not to two hundred men. The calle 
was reduced to the laſt extremity. Kircaldy ex- 
preſſed it as his wiſh, that he might die amidſt it's 
ruins; but the garriſon mutinied, and compelled 
him to ſurrender it. He yielded himſelf the pri- 
ſoner of Sir William Drury, who ſolemnly aſſured 


him of his own life and eſtate, in the name of the 


Queen of England; and gave alſo the promiſe of 
his miſtreſs's favour to Sir James Kircaldy, the 
Lord Hume, Maitland of Lidington, the Prior of 
Coldinghame, the Biſhop of Dunkeld, and Sir Ro- 
bert Melvil, who were taken with him in the caſtle, 
The Regent and Killigrew, offended with this 
clemency, adviſed Elizabeth to ſhew no partiality 
Her determination was expected 
with impatience; and her. letter, baſely violating 
the ſacred engagements of Drury, ordered Kircaldy 
and his friends to be delivered up to the Regent. 
Had Drury been endued with that pure ſpirit of 
honour which ſhould ever reſide in the breaſt of a 
ſoldier, he muſt have reſiſted commands which 
rendered obedience infamous, and have procured, 
by ſome means or other, the eſcape of thoſe he had 
ſolemnly promiſed to protect; but Elizabeth knew 
how to chuſe her miniſters and her tools: they were 
ſuch as, like her, could ſer all principles of delicacy 
at defiance, and render the ſcruples of conſcience 
ſubſer vient to the dictates of intereſt. An hundred 
relations of Kircaldy offered to be vaſlals to the 
Regent, and to pay him a yearly penſion of three 
thouſand marks, if he would ſpare the life of this 
gallant commander. He was true, however, to his 
reſentments and policy; and Kircaldy, with his 
brother, Sir James, were hanged publicly at Edin- 
burgh. Maitland of Lidington was poiſoned, by 
his order, in the priſon-houſe of Leith; and a report 
was induſtriouſly propagated that he had finiſhed his 
career by a voluntary death, The motive which 
influenced Morton to put Lidington to death, and 
in a private manner too, 1s obvious: he was verſed 
in all the ſanguinary intrigues of that abandoned 
faction of which the Regent was now. the worthy 
chief; and he ſhewed a diſpoſition to make ſome 
amends for the miſchief he,had helped to create by 
a recantation of principles, and by. an attempt to 
promote the reſtoration of a Sovereign he had ſo 
cruelly injured, The fertility of this man's genius, 
in works of miſchief, was aſtoniſhing. We have 
ſhewn him to have ſuggeſted the murder of Rizzio; 


have 
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have proved that there are the ſtrongeſt grounds 
for believing that he was the original fabricator of 
thoſe fatal letters which were exhibited as proofs 
of the validity of the abominable accuſations pre- 


ferred againſt Mary, The verſatility of his ſpirit 


procured him the appellation of Cameleon from his 
brother in iniquity and talents, George Buchanan; 
while John Knox gave him that of the Father of 
all Miſchief a title that would not have been wholly 
inapplicable to the reverend Calviniſt himſelf, It 
has been oblerved, not unjuſtly, that Lidington 
ſeemed to love wickedneſs for the inſidiouſnels 
which it enabled him to exerciſe: he practiſed all 
the frauds of villainy, merely to ſhew the dexterity 
of his genius in managing them; and had ſuch an 


habitual propenſity to intrigues, that he plotted _ 


againſt Mary, plotted againſt Murray, and plotted 


againſt all who had any connection with him. In- 
deed, ſo pleaſed was he with any opportunity of 
diſplaying an extraordinary exertion of cunning, 


that, even in the very moments when he was fa- 


bricating the grand ſyſtem of impoſition againſt 
Mary, he would plume himſelf at once in forming 
it, and in giving it, during the formation, fuch pri-- 
vate marks, ſuch ſecret natures, by little errors 
in time, and by pctty variations from fact, as would 
eſcape the notice of every other eve; and yet ſhould 
enable him, whenever he pleaſed, to expoſe the 
whole villainy to the world compleatly. 

The Lord Hume bought his ſafety with ten 
thouſand pounds; and the reſt of the priſoners, be- 
ing either too poor, or of too little conſequence, to 
excite the rapacity or revenge of Morton, were 
pardoned. This event reduced all Scotland under 
the domination of the Regent. | 

When Elizabeth had brought the affairs of Scot- 
land to a ſituation ſo favourable to her plans, ſhe 
turned her attention to the proceedings in France. 
Her cautious conduct towards Charles proved a lefs 
fol d ſecurity againſt his violence than the difficulties 
which that Monarch experienced from the ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of thoſe Hugonots who had eſcaped 
his vengeance. Such of that ſect as lived near the 
frontiers, on the firſt news of the maſſacres, imme- 
diately fled into England, Germany, or Switzerland; 
where they excited the compaſſion and rouzed the 
indignation of the Proteſtants, and prepared them- 
ſelves, with increaſed forces and redoubled zeal, to 
return into France, and avenge the treacherous 
laughter of their brethren. Thoſe who lived in 
the middle of the kingdom took ſhelter in the 
neareſt garriſons occupied by the Hugonots; and, 
finding that they could repoſe no faith in capitula- 
tions, and expect no clemency from ſubmiſſion, 
were determined to defend themſelves to the laſt 
extrernity, The ſect which Charles had hoped at 
one blow to exterminate, had now an army of 
eighteen thouſand men on foot, and poſſeſſed, in 
different parts of the kingdom, abeve a hundred 
Cities, Caſtles, or fortreſſes; nor could that Prince 
deem himſelf ſecure from the invaſion that threa- 
tened him from all the other Proteſtants in Europe. 
The nobility and gentry of England were rouzed 
to ſuch a pitch of reſentment, that they offered to 
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levy an army of twenty-two thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into France, and 
to maintain them ſix months at their own charge: 
but Elizabeth, whoſe politics were occaſionally 
cautious, even to timidity, except indeed when the 
gratification of ſome favourite paſſion was to be 
promoted by a different ſyſtem, refuſed her conſent, 
and reſtrained a zeal which ſhe deemed intemperate, 
The German Princes, leſs politic, or more ſecure 
from the reſentment of France, forwarded the 


| levies made by the Proteſtants; and the young 


Prince of Conde, having eſcaped from court, put 
himſelf at the head of theſe troops, and prepared 
himſelf to invade the kingdom. The Duke of 
Alengon, the King of Navarre, the family of 
Montmorenci, and many conſiderable men even 
among the Catholics, diſpleaſed with the meaſures 
of the court, favoured the progreſs of the Hugo- 
nots; and every thing relapſed into confuſion. The 
King, far from repenting that atrocious conduct 
which had reduced his kingdom to this deplorable 
ſtate, called aloud for new violences; nor could 
even the mortal diſtemper under which he laboured 
moderate the fanatical rage by which he was ac- 
tuated. He died, without male iſſue, on the thirtieth 
of May 1574, at the age of twenty-five years—a 
woeful inſtance of the extreme depravity to which 
the human mind can attain at an early period of 
exiſtence, when expoſed to the habit of evil advice, 
and the influence of evil example. 

This Monarch was ſucceeded in the throne by 
his brother Henry, Duke of Anjov, who had ſome 


time before been elected King of Poland: a weak 
Prince; who, ſceking to reſtore the conſequence 


of the crown, by acting as umpire between the 
two factions into which his kingdom was divided, 
loſt the confidence of both, and almoſt annihilated 
the regal authority. The Hugonots were ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of a German army, under 
the Prince of Conde and Prince Caſimir; but 
much more by the credit and perſonal virtues of 
the King of Navarre; who, having fled from court, 
had placed himſelf at the head of that formidable 
party. Henry, in proſecution of a plan which he 
had not talents to ſupport, granted them peace on 
the moſt advantageous terms; by which means he 
diſguſted the Catholics, and afforded a ſpecious 
pretence to their leader, the Duke of Guiſe, for 
attempting to advance his own power on the ruins . 
of his Sovereign's. The firſt ſtep of that artful, 
ambitious nobleman, was to reduce his party into 
a more formidable and regular body; and he then 


laid the foundations of the famous Lx AGUE; which, 


wichout paying any regard to the royal authority, 
aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots. 
Henry, in order to divert the league from himſelf, 
and even to elude it's efforts againſt the Hugonots, 
declared himſelf the head of that ſeditious con- 
federacy, and took the field as leader of the Ro- 
maniſts. His artifices, however, were too refined 
to ſucceed, and ſoon became too frequent to be 
concealed. The kingdom was involved in the moſt 
dreadful anarchy. Though peace was again con- 
cluded, the more dangerous war of theological con- 
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troverſy was carried on; which, by increaſing the 
animofiry of either party, prepared the way for a 
farther effuſion of blood. 

Elizabeth's foreſight and vigitance, though re- 
ſtrained not a little by her frugality, led her to take 
ſecretly ſome part in the civil commotions of 
France. She had advanced no inconſiderable ſums 
towards the equipment of that army of Germans 
which Prince Caſimir and the Prince of Conde had 
conducted into France; and ſhe always conſidered 
her own intereſts as intimately connected with thoſe 
of the Proteſtants, as well French as Flemiſh. The 
lutter, indeed, ſhe was deterred from aſſiſting, for 
ſome time, by the mighty power of Philip; though 
that power proved inadequate to ſubdue a people, 
comparatively trifling in number, who were ant- 
mated with a fervent zeal for civil and religious 
liberty. Rendered deſperate by the abominabie 
tyranny of the Duke of Alva, they had reſiſted, 
with vigour and perſeverance, the progreſs of the 
Spaniſh arms; and, in 1572, almoſt the whole pro- 
vince of Holland, and that of Zealand, had openly 
aſſerted their independence. 

WILLIAM, PxIxcE of OrRance, deſcended from 
a ſovereign family of great luſtre and antiquity in 
Germany, inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign 
family in France, had fixed his reſidence in the 
Low Countries; and from his perſonal merit, not 
leſs than from his noble birth and immenſe riches, 
was univerſally regarded as the greateſt ſubje& who 
lived in thoſe provinces. After oppoſing, by all 
legal means, the tyrannical uſurpation of Philip, 
he had, on the arrival of Alva, retired from the 
fcene of action to his paternal eſtate and dominions 
in Germany. Refuſing to appear before Alva's 
tribunal, he was declared a rebel, and his ample 
poſſeſſions in the Low Countries were confiſcated. 
In revenge, he had levied an army of Proteſtants 
in the Empire, and had made ſome attempts to 
reſtore the Flemings to liberty; but the ſkill and 
vigilance of Alva, and the bravery of his veteran 
troops, marred all his efforts, and compelled him 
again to quit a country he was unable to protect. 

The revolt cf Holland and Zealand - provinces 
which he had formerly commanded called him 
anew from his retreat; when, by uniting the re- 
volted cities in a league, he laid the foundation of 
that illuſtrious commonwealth, the offspring of in- 
duſtry and liberty, whoſe arms and policy have long 
made fo conſpicuous a figure in every tranſaction 
of Europe. Encou aged by his exhortations, in- 
ſpiriced by his example, the reſiſtance of the Fle- 
mings became more deſperate and determined; and 
the repulſe of Alva, at Alcmaer, convinced them 
that their enemies were not invincible. That de- 
teſtable tyrant, having previouſly deſired to be re- 
called, left the Netherlands in 1574, leaving his 
name in execration to the inhabitants; and boaſting 
that, during the courſe of five years, he had de- 
livered above eighteen thouſand of theſe rebellious 
heretics into the hands of the executioner. Fe was 
ſucceeded in the government of the Low Countries 
by Requelens, Commendator of Caſtile, who pur- 
{ved the war with vigour; and, though he was re- 
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pulſed at Leyden, the conteſt sppeared too unequat 
between a monarchy, whoſe reſorrces were almoſt 
inexhauſtible, and two ſmall provinces, however 
fortified by nature, and however defended by the 
deſperate re ſolution of the inhabitants. The Prince 
of Orange, therefore, in 1575, finding it neceſſary 
to ſue for foreign ſuccour, made application to 
Elizabeth. A ſolemn embaſly was ſent to London, 
conſiſting of St. Aldegonda, Douza, Nivelle, Buys, 
and Melſen; and, after employing the moſt humble 
ſupplications to the Queen, they offered her the 
polſeffion and ſovereigaty of their provinces, if ſhe 
would exert her power in their defence. But Eliza- 


beth had never been ambitions of making new 


conqueſts; and the reflection, that an open war 
with the Spaniſh monarchy muſt be the inevitable 
conſequence of her accepting the dominion of theſe 
provinces, ſhe refuſed in poſitive terms the proffered 
ſovereignty. She told the Ambaſſadors, however, 
that, in return for the good-will which the Prince 
of Orange and the States had ſhewn her, ſhe would 
endeavour to mediate an agreement for them on the 
moſt reaſonable terms that could be obtained. She 
accordingly ſent Sir Henry Cobham to Philip, and 
repreſented to him the c n ger which he would incur 
of loſing entirely the Low Countries, if France 
could obtain the leaſt interval from her inteſtine 
diſorders, and find leiſure to offer her protection to 
thoſe mutinous and diſcontented provinces. Philip 
ſeemed to take this remonſtrance in good part; but 
he was too bigotted to his own flagitious ſchernes to 
profit by it, and the war continued in the Nether- 
lands wich the ſame violence as before. 

It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders 
from their preſent deſperate ſituation. Requeſens, 
the Governor, dying ſuddenly, the Spaniſh troops, 
diſcontented for want of pay, and licentious from 
want of a proper authority to command them, 
mutinied, and threw every thing into confuſion: 
they ſacked and pillaged the cities of Maeſtricht 
and Antwerp, and put numbers of the inhabitants 
to death. They threatened the other cities with a 
ſimilar fate; and all the other provinces, excepting 
Luxembourg, united for mutual deience againft 
their violence, and called in the Prince of Orange 
and the Hollanders as their protectois. A treaty, 
commonly called The Pacijicaticn of Ghent, was 
formed by common agreement; and the removal 
of foreign troops, with the reſtoration of their ancient 
liberties, were the objects which the provinces mu- 
tually ſtipulated to purſue. 

Things were in this fituation, when Don John 
of Auſtria, Philip's natural brother, arrived in the 
Netherlands, as ſucceſſor to Requeſens. The pro- 
vinces ſtill evinced a willingneſs to acknowledge the 
dominion of Spain, provided they could procure 
ſuch terms as were conſiſtent with their welfare and 
felicity: they therefore propoſed ro Don John to 
accede to the Pacification of Ghent; and that 
Prince, finding himſelf unable to ſtrike any imme- 
diate blow, accepted their propofal. But he ſoon 
taught the Flemings that neceſſity alone had in- 
duced him to the adoption of this meaſure; and, 
throwing off che maſk of compliance he had at- 

| ſumed, 
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ſumed, the very firſt opportunity that offered, he 
violated his engagements, commenced hoſtilities, 
and convinced the provinces that they had no other 
alternative than abſolute ſubmiſſion or total inde- 
pendence. Thus united by the impolitic proceed- 
ings of their tyrant, their operations became more 
vigorous and connected; and Elizabeth, finding 


they were now likely to make a long and deſperate 


defence againſt Spain, no longer ſcrupled to em- 
brace the protection of their liberties. After ſend- 
ing them about twenty thouſand pounds for the 
immediate pay of their troops, ſhe concluded a 
treaty with them; in which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt 
them with five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, 
at the charge of the Flemings; and to lend them a 
hundred thouſand pounds, on receiving the lands 
of tome of the moſt conſiderable towns of the 
Netherlands, for her repayment, within the year. 
This was a princely ſupply, but granted in an An- 
princely manner. It was the policy, however, of 
Elizabeth, to require good ſecurity for all the fuins 
ſhe advanced. It was farther agreed, that the com- 
mander of the Engliſh army ſhould be admitted 
into the council of the States, and nothing be de- 
termined concerning war or peace without pre- 
viouſly informing the Queen or him of it; that 
they ſhould enter into no league without her con- 
ſent; that, if any diſcord aroſe among themſelves, 
it ſhould be referred to her arbitration; and that 
if any Prince, on any pretext, ſhould attempt ho- 
ſtilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her aſſiſt- 
ance an army equal to that which ſhe had employed 
in their defence. This alliance was ſigned on the 
ſeventh of January 1576. 

Elizabeth, anxious to make Philip believe that 
her ſole inducement to form a treaty with the States 
was to prevent them from throwing themſelves into 
the arms of France, repreſented to that Monarch, 
by means of her Ambaſſador, Wilkes, That ſhe 
had hitherto religiouſly acted the part of a good 
neiglibour and faithful ally; had refuſed the ſove- 
reignty of Holland and Zealand when offered her; 
had adviled the Prince of Orange to return to his 


allegiance ; and had even accompanied her counſel 


with menaces; in caſe of his refuſal, She perſe— 
vered, ſhe ſaid, in the ſame friendly intentions; 
and, as a proof of it, would venture to interpoſe 
with advice for the compoſure of the preſent diffe- 
rences. Let Don John be recalled, and be replaced 
by ſome more popular Prince; let the Spaniſh 
armies be withdrawn; let the Flemings be reſtored 
to their ancient liberties and privileges; and if, 
atter theſe conceſſions, they were ſtill obſtinate not 
to return to their duty, ſhe promiſed to join her 
arms with thoſe of the King of Spain, and force 
them to compliance. Philip diſſembled his re- 
ſentment againit the Queen, and ſtill continued to 
ſupply Don John with money and troops; but that 
Prince, after gaining a great advantage over the 
Flemings at Gemblours, was cut off in the midſt 
of his proſperity by poiſon, adminiſtered ſecretly, 
as was ſuſpected, by orders from Philip, who 

readed his ambition. He was ſucceeded m his 
command by the Prince of Parma; who, uniting 
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valour with clemency, negotiation with military ex- 
ploits, made great progreſs againſt the revolted 
Flemings. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, Eng- 
land remained quiet and tranquil; and this period 
affords nothing worthy of hiſtorical netice, except 
a ſeſſion of Parliament, held on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary 1576, where debates were ſtarted which 
may appear ſomewhat curious and ſingular, Peter 
Wentworth, a Puritan, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in former Parliaments by his free and undaunted 
ſpirit, opened this ſeflion with a premeditated ha- 
rangue, which drew on him the indignation, not 
only of the Queen and her Miniſters, but of the 
Houſe itſelf, He premiſed, that the very name of 
Liberty is ſweet, but the thing itſelf is precious 
beyond the moſt ineſtimable treaſure; and that it 
behoved them to be careful, leſt, contenting them 
ſelves with the ſweetneſs of the name, they forego 
the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all earthly 
poſſeſſions was of the higheſt value to the kingdom. 
He then proceeded to obſerve, that freedom of 
ſpeech in that Houſe, a privilege ſo uſeful both to 
Sovereign and ſubject, had been formerly infringed 
in many eſſential articles, and was at preſent ex- 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger—thar it was 
uſual, when any ſubject of importance was brought 
forward, eſpecially if it regarded religion, to ſur- 
miſe, that theſe topics were diſagreeable to the 
Queen, and that any farther proceeding in them 
would draw down her indignation upon their teme- 
rity—that Solomon had juſtly affirmed the King's 
diſpleaſure to be a meſſenger of death; and it was 
no wonder if men, even though urged by motives 
of conſcience or duty, ſhould be inclined to ſtop 
ſhort, when they found themſelves expoſed to fo 
ſevere a penalty—that, by employing this argu- 


ment, the Houſe was incapacitated from ſerving 


their country, and even from ſerving the Queen 
herſelf, whoſe ears, beſieged by pernicious flatterers, 
were thereby rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſa- 
lutary truths—that it was a, mockery to call an 
aſſembly a Parliament, yet deny it that privilege 
which was ſo eſſential to it's being, and without 
which it muſt degenerate into an abject ſchool of 
ſervility and diflimulation—thar, as the Parliament 
was the great guardian of the laws, they ought to 
have liberty to diſcharge their truſt, and to maintain 
that authority whence even Kings themſelves derive 
their being—that a King was conſtituted ſuch by 
law; and though he was not dependent on man, 
yet was he ſubordinate to God and the law, and was 
obliged to make their preſcriptions, not his own 


will, the rule of his condut—that even his com- 


miſſion, as God's vicegerent, far from looſening, 
enforced this obligation; ſince he was thereby in- 
veſted with authority to execute on earth the will 
of God, which is nothing but law and juſtice— 
that though theſe ſurmiſes of diſpleaſing the Queen 
by their proceedings, hed impeached, in a very 
eſſential point, all freedom of ſpeech, a privilege 
granted them by a ſpecial law; yet was there a 
more expreſs and a more dangerous invaſion made 
on their liberties, by frequent meſſages from the 

throne— 
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thront that it had become a practice, when the 
Houle vas eatering on any queſtion, either eccle- 
ſiaſtical or civil, to bring an order from the Queen, 
inhibicing them abſolutely from treating of ſuch 
matters, and dcharring them from all farther diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe momentous articles—thar the Pre- 
lates, emboldened by her royal protection, had 
aſlumed a decifive power in all queſtions of re- 
ligion, and required that every one ſhould implicitly 
ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary determinations— 
that the love which he bore his Sovereign forbade 
him to be ſilent under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice 
his duty, on this important occaſion, to ſervile flat- 
rerv and complaiſance—and that, as no earthly 
creature was exempt from fault, ſo neither was the 
Queen herſelf; but, in impoſing this ſervitude on 
her faithful commons, ſhe had committed a great and 
even dangerous fault againſt herſelf and the whole 
commonwealth. 

It is evident, from this ſpeech, that the parlia- 
mentary ſtyle was ſtill crude and unformed ; and 
that the proper decorum of attacking miniſters and 
counſellors, without affecting the honour of the 
crown, or mentioning the perſon of the Sovereign, 
was not yet fully eſtabliſned. The Commons ex- 
preſſed great diſpleaſure at Wentworth, whom they 
ſequeſtered from the Houſe, and committed to the 
cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms: they even ordered 


him to be examined by a committee, conſiſting of 


all thoſe members who were alſo members of the 
Privy-council—the very laſt they ſhould have choſen 
for ſuch a purpoſe !—and a report to be next day 
made to the Houſe. This committee met in the 
Star-Chamber; and, aſſuming the aſpect of that 
arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to appear 
before them, and anſwer for his behaviour. But, 
though the Commons had diſplayed ſo little delicacy 
or precaution in thus confounding their own au- 
thority with that of the Star-Chamber, Wentworth 
better underſtood the principles of liberty, and re- 
fuſed to give theſe counſellors any account of his 
conduct in Parliament, till he were ſatisfied that 
they acted, not as members of the Privy- council, 
but as a committee of the Houſe. He then juſtified 
his liberty of ſpeech, by pleading the rigour and 
hardſhip of the Queen's meſſages; and, notwith- 
ſtanding that the committee ſhewed him, by in- 
ſtances in other reigns, that the practice of ſending 
ſuch meſſages was not unprecedented, he would 
not agrec to expreſs any ſorrow or repentance. The 
iſſue of the affair was, that, after a month's con- 
finement, the Queen ſent to the Commons, in- 
forming them that, from her ſpecial grace and 
favour, ſhe had reſtored him to his liberty, and to 


his place in the Houſe. By this affectation of 


lenity, ſhe indirectly retained the power which ſhe 

had aſſumed of impriſoning the members, and 
bobliging them to anſwer before her for their con- 
duct in Parliament; and Sir Walter Mildmay ſer- 
vilely endeavoured to make the Houſe ſenſible of 
her Majeſty's goodneſs in ſo gently remitting the 
indignation which ſhe might juſtly conceive at the 
temerity of their member: but he took care to in- 


ing what and of whom they pleaſed; and that in- 
diſcreet freedoms, uſed in that Houſe, had, both 
in the preſent and foregoing ages, met with a 
proper chaſtiſement. He warned them, therefore, 
not to abule farther the Queen's clemency ; left ſhe 
be conſtrained, contrary to her inclination, to turn 
an unſucceſsful lenity into a neceſſary ſeverity. ,_ 
The behaviour of the two Houſes was; in ey#7 


other reſpect, tame and ſubmiſſive. Inſtead of a * 7 


bill, which was at firſt introduced for the reforma . 
tion of the church, they were contented to preſent a 
petition to her Majeſty for that purpoſe: and when 
ſhe told them that ſhe would give orders to her 
Biſhops to amend all abuſes; and, if they were 
negligent, ſhe would herſelf, by her ſupreme power 


and authority over the church, give ſuch red:eſfs as 


would entirely ſatisfy the nation; the Parliament 
willingly acquieſced in this ſovereign and peremp- 
tory deciſion. 

Though the Commons evinced fo little ſpirit in 
oppoſing the authority of the crown, they main- 
tained their dignity this ſeſſion againſt an encroach- 
ment of the Peers, and would not agree to a con- 
ference which, they thought, was demanded of them 
in an irregular manner. They acknowledged, how- 
ever, With all humbleneſs—fſuch is their expreſſion— 
the ſuperiority of the Lords: they only refuſed to 
give that Houſe any reaſon for their proceedings; 
and aſſerted that, when they altered a bill ſent them 
by the Peers, it belonged to them to deſire a con- 
ference, not to the Upper Houſe to require it. 

The Commons granted an aid of one ſubſidy and 
two fifteenths. Mildmay, in order to ſatisfy the 
Houſe concerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, 
entered into a detail of the Queen's paſt expences 
in ſupporting the government, and of the increaſing 
charges of the crown, from the daily increaſe in the 
price of all commodities. He did not, however, 
forget to admoniſh them, that they were to regard 
this detail as the pure effect of the Queen's con- 
deſcenſion, ſince ſhe was not bound to give them 
any account how ſhe employed her treaſure. 

The proſpect of a change in the political ſtate 
of Scotland began abour this time to excite the 
attention of Elizabeth. Her creature, the Farl of 
Morton, had exerciſed the power to which her in- 
fluence had tended to raiſe him in the moſt un- 
principled manner: the naked deformity of his 
practices ſhocked and aſtoniſhed the nation; terror, 
indignation, and hatred, pervaded all orders of 
men. The Nobles, the Clergy, and the Com- 


mons, concurred in wiſhing a deliverance from a 


domination which had converted the laws into an 
engine of iniquity, and which had declared a re- 
lentleſs war againſt their natural and political 
rights, His perfidiouſneſs and cruelty, his rapacity 
and oppreſſion, his public corruption, and his pri- 
vate vices, were held out to him in reproach: he 
trembled wich all the enſigns of command, and in 
the midſt of his wealth. 

The King had now attained his twelfth year; 
and ſome of the nobles, who were adverſe to the 
Regent, took an opportunity of inſinuating that, 


form them, that they had not the liberty of ſpeak- | with the aſſiſtance of a council, he might take 


upon 


public good. 
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upon himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs. By 
explaining to him the character of Morton, they 
awakened in James an anxiety for his ſafety and 
his rights, and animated him with the ambition of 
being the deliverer of his people. A meſſage was 
ſent to the Regent, informing him of the King's 
determination, and requiring him to abſtain from 
any farther exerciſe of this office. Unable to op- 
poſe the ſtorm that was gathering around him, he 


conſented to reſign the reins of government, on 


condition of receiving from the King a formal diſ- 
charge of bis tranſactions, with a confirmation of it 
by the Three Eſtates, which were accordingly 
granted him, and the King was inveſted with the 
enſigns of royalty. But Morton was far from be- 
ing contented with this change in his fortunes; he 
was indefatigable to recover the power he had loft; 
he employed his wealth, his promiſes, and his ta- 
lents, to divide his enemies, and to allure partizans. 
His ſucceſs was anſwerable to his exertions, and 


his returning ſtrength threatened the nation with 


new calamities. He detained the King in a kind 
of captivity at the Caſtle of Stirling; and James, 
uneaſy at his ſituation, ſecretly ſummoned the Lords 
of the oppoſite party to take up arms, and effect 
his releaſe. His orders were obeyed with alacrity, 
and an army was ſpeedily raifed. Morton, too, levied 
troops to oppoſe them; but when they were on the 
point of engaging, Sir Robert Bowes, the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador, interfered, and procured a ſuſpenſion 


of hoſtilities. He had been recently ſent to Scot- 


land by Elizabeth, under the pretence of reconcil- 
ing the diſputes of the Nobles, but with ſecret 
inſtructions to ſupport the tottering fortunes of the 
Earl of Morton ; and, fearing that an engagement 
might prove fatal to the intereſts he was ordered 
to promote, he exerted all his efforts to produce an 
accommodation. He counſelled the King's party 
not to be elated with the expectation of a partial 
advantage, reminded them of the power and con- 


ſequence of his miſtreſs, aſſured them that the pro- 


ſecution of the war would render it neceſſary for her 
to march an army into Scotland, and exhorted 
them to conſider that their deſtruction would then 


be inevitable. His perſuaſions diſpoſed them to 


negociate, and a peace was unexpectedly concluded 
at Stirling, between the contending parties, by 
which Morton was ſuffered to retain a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of affairs: but being conſcious that 
the generality of the Nobles ſtill cheriſhed a deep 
animoſity towards him, he reſolved to have re- 
courſe to his former modes of ſecuring authority. 
He gave a ſumptuous banquet for the purpoſe of 
publicly proclaiming the happineſs and fincerity 
with which he ſacrificed his own reſentments to the 


followed by an alarming event. The Earl of 
Athol, the Chancellor, was ſeized with a ſudden 
illneſs, which in four days brought him to the 
grave. It was reproached to Morton, that in the 
unguarded moments of intoxication and riot, he 
had put into his glaſs a conſuming poiſon. The 
marks which appeared on the dead body of the 
Chancellor were remarkable and ſuſpicious. The 
Vor. II. 


His entertainment, however, was 


phyſicians who examined them, were poſicive he 
had been poiſoned. The public were convinced 
of Morton's guilt; and it altered not their opinion, 
that the authors of two rhyming ballads, imputing 
it to him, were executed for this offence. 

There arrived, at this time, in Scotland, un- 
der the auſpices of the Houſe of Guiſe, and with 
inſtructions to undermine the Earl of Morton and 
the Engliſh intereſts, Eſme Stuart, Lord D'Au- 
bigney. He was born in France; and the eſtate of 
Aubigney had come to his immediate anceſtors 
from John Stuart, a deſcendant from the family of 
Lenox, who had obtained it from Charles the 
Seventh, as the recompence of military ſervices. 
He was graceful in his perſon; was remarkable for 
gentle and engaging diſpoſitions; and poſſeſſed, in 
an eminent degree, all the polite and inſinuating 
accompliſhments of the French nation. The young 
King of Scots, who was difpoſed to pay a reſpectful 
attention to him as his relation, could not reſiſt his 
aſſiduities and flattery. He immediately admitted 
him a member of the Privy-Council, made him a 
gentleman of the Bed-chamber, beſtowed upon 
him the lordſhip of Arbroth, gave him the hope of 
more ſubſtantial favours, and diſcovered an incli- 
nation to repoſe an implicit faith in his directions 
and experience. 

D'Aubigney was ſoon after created F.arl of Lenox; 
and, for the purpoſe of encreaſing his conſequence, 
he attached to him James Stuart, ſon to the Lord 


Ochiltree, a man of a ſingular character, and admi- 


rably ſuited for the part he was deſtined to act. He 
could aſſume a courtly and agreeable demeanour, 
but was prone to indiſcretion and inſolence. He 
was of a high courage, but could ſloop to every 
meanneſs, He was ambitious, cruel, covetous, 
prodigal, and imperious. His penetration was ex- 
quiſite, he abounded in devices, and he was alto- 
gether a ſtranger to virtue and honour. In order 
to remove thoſe prejudices which Morton had 
been ſtudious to inſtil into the minds of the people, 
Lenox made a public abjuration of the Romiſh re- 
ligion, and he continued to advance in credit and 
authorich. 

Morton, diſconcerted, in danger, and unable to 
uphold himſelf by his own influence, looked 


abroad for aſſiſtance. But the machinations of a 
hated and unprincipled man cannot long be con- 


cealed; and the public was now alarmed with the 


intelligence that he had conſpired to deliver up the 


King to Elizabeth. His proteſtations of innocence 
were diſcredited, and the nation believed univerſally 
that he had entered into a correſpondence with that 
Princeſs to introduce an Engliſh army into Scot- 
land, to betray his Sovereign, and to receive the 
kingdom as the reward of his treachery, He in- 
ſiſted, indeed, upon juſtifying himſelf by a trial; 
but the imputed offence was not of a nature to ad- 
mit of proof; beſides, it ſeemed not prudent to put 
him to an aſlize for a crime which might affect the 
honour of the Engliſh Queen, 

Elizabeth obſerved with anxiety the critical ſitu- 
ation of the Scottiſh affairs; and it correſponded 
with her inſidious policy to prevent the downfal of 
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the Earl of Morton, Che was fully convinced 
that Lenox meant to diſſolve the amity of the two 
Kingdoms; and ſhe ſuſpected that he had obtained 
the government of Dunbarton Caſtle, with the view 
of admitting foreien troops into Scotland, or of 
conveying the King into France. The appre- 
henſion of another device gave her inquictude. A 
rumour had gone abroad, that the King, by the 
perſuaſions of Lenox, had conſented to ſurrender 
his kingdom to the Queen his mother, under the 
proteſtation that ſhe had been depoſed unjuſtly by 


her ſubjects; and that he was immediately to re- 


ceive it back from her by a formal and legal deed 


of reſignation. In conſequence of this tranſaction, 
it was dreaded by Elizabeth, that the King would 
confirm to himſelf his kingdom, in a manner fo 
truly unexceptionable, that his rights would be 
univerſally acknowledged by his ſubjects, and that 
all their factions and diviſions would be utterly ex- 
tinguiſned. Tormented with theſe jealouſies, ſhe 
diſpatched Sir Robert Bowes to Scotland, with 
orders to charge the Ear] of Lenox with deſigns 
prejudicial to the peace, and welfare of the two 
kingdoms. He was admitted to the Privy-Coun- 
cil; and obſerving this nobleman, defired that 
lie might be removed, as he could not enter into 
the purpoſe of his embaſſy in his preſence, This 
requeſt appearing to be ſingular, the Privy-Council 
expreſſed an inclination to know whether he had 
made it by the ſpecial charge of his miſtreſs, and 
demanded the exhibition of his inſtructions. Upon 
theſe points he refuſed to ſatisfy them; and the 
Privy-Council being juſtly offeaded with his be- 
haviour, very properly refuſed his demand, and 
treated him as an Ambaſſador without inſtructions. 
He complained that his miſtreſs was inſulted, and 
left Scotland without taking leave of the King. 
The capricious demeanour, and the ſudden de- 
parture of this miniſter, giving uneaſineſs to the 
King and Council, Alexander Hume was ſent to 
Elizabeth, to inform her of what had paſſed, and to 
enquire into the practices by which the Earl of 
Lenox had provoked her diſpleaſure. But Eli- 
zabeth, affecting to reſent the contempt ſewn to 
Sir Robert Bowes, would not admit this envoy 
to an audience, He was referred to Lord Bur- 
leigh; who told him, that the King of Scots had 
violated the law of nations, by calling upon an 
Engliſh Ambaſſador to produce his inſtructions; 


but, that his miſtreſs was inclined to impute this 


fault to the advice of his counſellors, who were in 
the intcreſts of France. He affirmed that Lenox 
was an obſcquious inſtrument of the French Court; 
that whatever he might pretend, he was a zealous 
papiſt in his heart, and was aipiring to be declared 
ſucceſſor and heir to the King. He added, with 
ſome warmth, © Let your King remember, that 
« there is no paſſion more violent than ambition; 
« and Jet the Scots remember what troubles rhe 
« French would have excited in their country, if 
« the Queen of England had not oppoſed them 
« with her power and her wildom!''-—To what a 
retort did this knaviſh ſtateſinan expoſe himſelf by 
ſuch a ſtupid rhaptudy! 


| 


it was ſpeedily reſolved cn. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


This diſplay of heſtility to the Fail of Lenox, 
joined to Elizabeth's known partiality to Morton, 
only tended to forward the deſtiuction of the latter; 
and as juſtice and policy now united to promote it, 
Stuart of Ochiltree 
formally accuſed him, in a convention of the Privy... 
Council at Holy:ood Houle, of being concerred in 
the murder of Darnley; he alſo preferred a ſimilar 
accuſation againſt Archibaid Dovglas, of Whitting. 
ham, whem the Earl of Morton had promoted to 
a ſeat in the Court of Seſſion. Morton pioteſted 
his innocence, but the King ordeicd him to be 
arreſted, and deliveted him into the cuſtedy of 
Lenox. An order was likewiſe iſſued for the ap- 
prehenſion of Archibald Douglas; but Fe, having 
received an intimation of the danger that threatened 
him, had taken the road to England. 

Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of the accu— 
ſation againſt Morton, than ſhe diſpatched Sir 
Thomas Randolph with inſtructions to act vigo— 
rouſly in his behalf. This Ambaſſador, having 
obtained an audience of the King, math a ſplendid 
recital to him of the ſervices which had been ren- 
dered to the Crown and the State by the Farl of 
Morton; 1nveighed againit Lenox as a deceiver and 
an enemy; repreſented the danger cf a rupture 
with England; and detailed the advantages of break - 
ing the ancient alliance with France. He then, in 
the name of Elizabeth, entreated James to reſtore 
the Earl of Morton to his liberty; and aſſured him, 
that as ſhe would account his compliance with her 
requeſt to be a ſingular kindneſs, ſhe would be 
infinitely diſſatisfied with it's refuſal. The King, 
who had liſtened patiently to his harangue, replicd 
with an affecting gravity, that the murder of his 
father was a point in which his feelings were warm— 
ly intereſted; and that he was certain Elizabeth 
could not oppoſe them ſo violently, as to inſiſt 
upon his releaſing the Earl of Morton from con- 
finement, before he ſhould be juſtified by a trial. 
He ſhould be ſorry, he added, to afford her any 
Juſt reaſon of offence, and would never be want- 
ing in gratitude for her kindneſs and good offices. 

Such a requeſt as this of Elizabeth, we believe, 
can ſcarcely be met with in the annals of hiſtory, 
A ſovereign Prince, whole father has been aſſaſſinat- 
ed, arreſts one of his ſubjects who has been for- 
mally accuſed of the crime, in order to bring him 
to trial; and a foreign Princeſs, without any cauſe 
or pretence whatever, ſends him an ambaſſador 
extraordinary, to deſire he will immediately releaſe 
the culprit, and ro threaten him with a war in cafe 
he ſhall reject a demand that is repugnant to every 
principle of juſtice and humanity !—Were we un- 
acquainted with the motives which actuated the 
conduct of Elizabeth in the preſent inftance, our 
ſurprize would riſe ſuperior even to our indigna- 
tion—bur deſperate diſeaſes require deſperate reme- 
dies; and that Elizabeth's caſe was deſperate, we 
ſhall preſently have occaſion to ſhew. 

Diſappointed in his expectations of moving the 
King to favour Morton, Randolph defired admit- 
tance to a convention of the Three Eſtaes, which 


was then ſitting; and exerted himſelf to induce 
| them 
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them to enter into tlie views of his miſtreſs, He 
reprobated, in the ſtrongeſt terms of cenſure, the 
report that ſhe had conſpired to convey the King 
out of his dominions, and to maintain an aſcen— 
dancy in Scotland, by holding his perſon in cap- 
tivity; and he recalled to their memory the cor- 
diality and ſucceſs with which ſhe had defended 
their religion and liberties againſt the encroach- 
ments and ambition of the court of France. He 
told them that, if ſhe had been diſpoſed to con- 
quer Scotland, ſhe might eaſily have accompliſhed 
that enterprize while their King was in his cradle, 
his mother a priſoner in England, and their ſtate 
divided with animoſities; but that, inſtead of giv- 
ing way to ambition, ſhe had diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
by an anxious tenderneſs to their nation, and by all 
the offices of the trueſt friendſhip. He affirmed, 
that ſince the arrival of the Earl of Lenox in Scot- 
land, all her cares and love had been repaid with 
ingratitude. He accuſed this nobleman of exerciſing 
a deſpotic government over the King and his coun- 
eil; of having turned his mind from England, to 
which he owed his greatneſs and ſecurity; and of 
having fixed his affections upon France, which ap- 
proved not his elevation to the royalty. He charged 
him with having removed from the King the Earl 
of Morton, and other Faithful ſubjects; and with 
having ſurrounded him with perſons who were 
hoſtile to his kingdom and authority. He pro- 
duced letters which, he ſaid, had been written by 
Lenox to encourage foreign powers to undertake 
the invaſion of England. He dwelt upon the 
affliction with which Elizabeth beheld the growing 
hoſtility of the King; and, while he adviſed them 
to remove Lenox from a ſtation where his practices 
were of the moſt fatal and ruinous tendency, he 
invited them to preſs he re-eftabliſhment aud grau- 


deur of TE Ear, or MorTon ! He conured 


them not to oblerve, with indifference, the over- 
throw of the reformed religion, and the violation 
of the amity of the two kingdoms; and, if they 
ſhould ſeck a remedy for their wrongs, by drawing 
their ſwords, he gave them the fulieſt expectation 
of the counſel, favour, and aſſiſtance, of his miſ- 
treſs. 

This diſcourſe, which was inſolent and ſeditious 
in the greateſt degree, was received with a merited 
deteſtation and ſcorn; and it was immediately diſ- 
covered, that the letters which Randolph imputed 
to the Earl of Lenox had been forged, in order to 
accompliſh his ruin, and to reſcue the Earl of Mor- 
ton from the hazard of a trial, The infamy of his 
proceedings was reproached to him; and it was to 
the ſacredneſs only of his character, as an Am- 


baſſador, that he was indebted for his ſafety. Nor 


did Elizabeth and her Miniſters eſcape without 
cenſure upon this occaſion; for it was evident that 
Randolph would not have ventured to behave with 
this profligate audacity without their knowledge or 
commands. The fate of the young King of Scots 
excited compaſſion and fears, when it was conſidered 
that he was expoſed to practices ſo unſcrupulous 
and ſo violent; and, while their vileneſs excited a 
preſent abhorrence, they ſerved to recall forcibly to 


the friends of Mary thoſe devices and papers which 
had been employed with ſo much induſtty to ſtain 
her reputation and her honour. 150 | 

Elizabeth contrived that an envoy from the Prince 
of Orange ſhould arrive in Scotland about the ſame 
time with Randolph: his commiſſion was the ſame, 
and met with a ſimilar reception. The anſwer of 
James, however, contained an expreſs declaration 
that Morton's trial ſhould be conducted according 
to the more liberal rules of impartiality and juſtice. 
Randolph, being now convinced rhat the defigns of 
his miſtreſs could not be effected but by acts of real 
hoſtility, held clandeſtine meetings with the enemies 
of Lenox and the friends of Morton; and, by in- 
viting olfers of money and men from England, he 
ſeduced the Earls of Argyle, Montroſe, Angus, 
Marre, and Glencairn, with the Lords Ruthven 
and Lindſay, to engage in a conſpiracy againſt their 
Sovereign. It was their purpoſe to procure the 
baniſhment of Lenox, and the enlargement of Mor- 
ton. Their intrigues, however, having been diſ- 
covered before they were ready to take the field, 
the majority of them were forward to forſake Ran- 
dolph, and to give their influence to Lenox. Angus 
and Marre only continued to liſten to him; and, 
rather than return to their duty, were diſpoſed to 
put their lives and eſtates upon the hazard of a 
war. The Earl of Huntington and the Lord 
Hunſdon had, by Elizabeth's orders, aſſembled a 
powerful body of troops on the Scottiſh frontiers, 
in order to aſſiſt the inſurgents; but, finding the 
leading men in the conſpiracy had abandoned Mor- 
ton and the Engliſh intereſt, they did not offer to 
advance; and Randolph, apprehenſive that his 
practices to excite a rebellion would draw upon 
him the juſt indignation of the King, retired to 
England with the greateſt precipitation. Upon his 
departure, Sir John Seton was diſpatched to Eliza- 


beth, to complain of his machinations; but, upon 


the ridiculous pretence of his being a friend to 
Lenox, he was detained a few days at Berwick, and 
then commanded to return home. James, giving 
way to his paſſions upon this new indignity, ex- 
poſtulated by letters with Elizabeth, and detailed 
the affronts which had been offered to him; and, 
while he ſtated to her the criminal conduct of Ran- 
dolph, he requeſted, as an act of juſtice, that Archi- 
bald Douglas, who had been accuſed of his father's 
murder, and who reſided publicly at her court, 
ſhould be delivered up to him. Elizabeth, taking 
indirectly to herſelf the demerits of her Ambaſſador, 
affected to maintain that he was a perſon of un- 
ſtained integrity; that he was a friend to the tran- 
quillity of Scotland; and that he was ready to 
juſtify himſelf to her Privy-council: and, while 
ſhe declared that Douglas ſhould receive no marks 
of attention or reſpect a declaration which her 
ſubſequent conduct and that of her Miniſters uni- 
formly belyed—ſhe yet neglected to take him into 
cuſtody, and to ſend him to Scotland, that the 
charge preferred againſt him might undergo a legal 
diſquiſition. 'S 5 

Theſe meaſures haſtened the trial of Morton, 


which took place on the firſt of June 1581, Sir 


James 
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James Balfour—who, we have before ſhewn, was 
concerned in the murder himfelf—came over from 
France to give evidence againſt his accomplice. 
Morton's guilt was eſtabliſhed beyond the poſſibility 
of doubt; and he accordingly received ſentence to 
be hanged and quartered. The ſentence, however, 
was afterwards mitigated by the King, who ordered 
him to be beheaded, and his body delivered to his 
friends for interment. This mitigation was owing 
to a confeſſion made by Morton, in the interval 
between his conviction and execution; which, from 
the illuſtration it affords to facts we have before 
noticed, and the elucidation it gives to ſome parts 
of Elizabeth's conduct, demands our ſerious at- 
tention. 

The confeſſion, as promulgated by the Clergy- 
men who attended Morton in his confinement and 
at his execution, is partial indeed, and unſatisfac- 
tory; but we have certain proofs that the real con- 
feſlion was full, ample, and concluſive, The 
Clergymen ſay He informed them that, upon his 
return from England, whither he had fled upon the 
laughter of Rizzio, Bothwel propoſed to him the 
murder of King Henry, as an enterprize agreeable 
to the Queen, and ſolicited him to take a part in 
it; but that he refuſed to join him in that criminal 
meaſure. He acknowledged, that Bothwel con- 
tinuing to urge his aſſiſtance, he deſired to be ſa- 
tisfied, by a warrant ſubſcribed by the Queen, that 
the plot was known to her; but that this nobleman 
never produced to him any ſuch authority. He 
confeſſed that Archibald Douglas had carneſtly en- 
treated him to join in the murder; and that he had 
given his countenance and friendſhip to this perſon, 
although it conſiſted with his certain knowledge that 
he had actually aſſiſted Bothwel in it's execution. 
He knew, he ſaid, that the conſpiracy was formed, 
and he acknowledged that he had concealed it; 
but he denied that he had ever conlented to it's 
perpetration. 5 ; 

Such is the ſubſtance of hat confeſſion exhibited 
by the Clergymen. But © the Continuator of Hol- 
« linſhed,” ſays Guthrie, in his Scotch Hiſtory — 
« who ſeems to have been better acquainted than 
« any of his cotemporaries with the affairs of 
« Scotland—is of opinion, that this confeſſion is 
« really an apology, drawn up fen the Karl by ſuch 
« of the Preſbytery as were preſent at his execu- 
« tion, and favoured him in all reſpects, ſeeking 
« to clear him of any evil impoſed againſt him.” 
Such was it in the opiniun of that contemporary 
and knowing author,_even as be had it: yet he had 
it much fuller than we have at preſent. He had it 
with the ſpecification of the perſons concerned in 
the murder with Morton; and the confeflion was 
then a long one, charging the cev/e, the contrivance, 
and the exec#t1;7, upon the perſons ſpecified. © The 
« ſaine Continuator,” ſays Guthrie, © in the un- 
« caſtrated edition of Iliis hiſtory, intimates that 
„ he had a copy of the ſame confeſſion; but that 
« he had omitted part of it, wit of teaderneſs to 
ce people living.” Even garbled as the conſeſſion 
was by the Preſbyterian Minifters who attended 
Morton to the ſcaffold, and who, to ſhade over the 


» 


OF ENGLAND. 


villainy of that grand ſupporter of Proteſtantiſm and 
forgery againſt Mary, preſumed to make one 
forgery more; yet there was too much of the ge- 
neral villainy diſcloſed for the Continuator to pub- 
liſh what the Earl had confeſſed. “ In his caſtrate 
« edition, he ſays,” — cee Guthrie and Ilellinſted.— 
« that Morton opened a large d ſcourſe, laying the 
ce cauſe, the contriving, and the executicn, of the 
© murder, od GREAT PERSONS NOW LIVI xd.“ 
Yet have we no ſuch thing in our preſent copies of 
the confeſſion. Our beſt view of the confeſſion, 
indeed, is that which is exhibited tous by this 
author; and he owns he kept this important part 
out of ſight: but, though he ſuppreſſed the part, 
he intimated in general the contents of it. Of theſe 


| he ſpoke too plainly, it ſeems, for his own quiet. 


„ The hint given by Hollinſhed's Continuator,” 


ſays Guthrie, “concerning living perſons, procuied 


« an order from court for cancelling that leaf of his 
« work among others.” This implies a myſtery 
of iniquity which requires to be developed. 

« Why,” ſays Mr. Whitaker, © ſhould Francis 
«© Thynne, who continued Hollinſhed's Hiſtory 
© of Scotland from the year 1571 to 1586, be 
« averſe from publiſhing a part of Morton's con- 
* feſſion in ENGLAND, and actually ſuppreſs that 
«© Miniſters had before publiſhed in Scotland? He 
e ſuppreſſed it out of tenderneſs to pecple living in 
«© ENGLAND. Some of the perſons ſpecified by 
«© Morton as equally concerned with himſelf, e 
c cauſe, the contriving, and the execution, of the mur- 
« der, were perſons equally then alive in Exc- 
© LAND, Nor could it be merely out of tenderneſs 
« to them that he ſuppreſied what the Miniſters 
« had not ſuppreſſed. It was alſo out of appre- 
« henſion for himſelf: for they were GREAT Prir- 
© SONS; and to have /uch charged in EN OLANp, 
« even by the dying words of Morton himſelf, 
« with a ſhare and concern in the murder, was ſure 
« to draw down vengeance upon the head of the 
e publiſher,” 

Yet who were theſe great perſens of England that 
were ſo charged? Although the author has ſup- 
preſſed all this part of the confeſſion, and although— 
from the ſubſequent interference of the Miniſters, 
who ſuppreſſed even the firſt copies altered by them- 
ſelves, and ſubſtituted others ſtill more garbled in 
their room—we have no copy of the whole ſo per- 
fect as his was; yet a combination of corroborative 
acts and circumſtances render an anſwer to this 
queſtion a matter of facility, and enable us to ſay 
with confidence, that the perſons alluded to welre 
no other than ELIZABETH and Cexcit, who had 
interpoſed to have the copy altered to their wiſhes, 
and ſent a tyrannical mandate for cancelling a leaf 
of the impreſſion. The author ſaid he had omitted 
4 part of the confeſſion, aut of tenderneſs to people 
living. This they commanded to be expunged; 
and as ſuch a violent interpoſition of the crown, 
for ſuch a ſlight cauſe, ſhews clearly the ſituation in 
which he would have been if he had zo ſuppreſſed 
the part; fo it plainly proves the QukEN and the 
Mix1STER, even in their own opinions, to uy 

cen 


very part in ENGLAND which the Preſbyterian 
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been ſome of the perſons particularly meant by 
him. 

Nor let it be thought incredible that they ſhould 
be parties in the murder. No one can doubt the 
competency of their principles for ſuch an act, 


who only looks at their activities in the ſubſequent 


murder of Mary herſelf, and indeed at the whole 
tenour of their conduct with regard to that unhappy 
Princeſs. The paſſages above ſpeak loudly againſt 
them ; they intimate them, very plainly, to have 
been at the bottom of this whole tranſaction: and 
the refuſal of Elizabeth to deliver up Archibald 
Douglas, who © was known,” ſays Spotſwood, © to 
ce be guilty of the murther; though the King had 
te often, by his letters and ambaſſages, intreated 
te the Queen of England to have him delivered“ — 
her concurrence at a ſubſequent period, by means 
of her profligate Ambaſſador Randolph, in a co}- 
luſive trial, and in an infamous acquittal, or rather 
pardon, of him, at laſt—and, what 1s ſtill ſtronger 
than either, her wiid and extravagant interference, 
her baſe tricks of fraudulence, and her daring 
efforts of violence, her © moving earth and hell,” 
to ſave Morton alſo from the arm of juſtice; that 
very Morton, too, who, even in his garbled con- 
ſeſſion, acknowledges he knew Archibald to be 
guilty of the murder, and who patronized and pre- 
ferred him notwithſtanding—T hele three very re- 
markable incidents concur, with the paſſages above, 
to prove the deep concern of Cecil and Elizabeth 
in the murder perpetrated by Morton and by 
Douglas. 

Hence it is apparent that Elizabeth had the moſt 
powerful motives for endeavouring to fave Morton, 
and probably Douglas too, from the puniſhment 
their crimes deſerved. Douglas probably, and 
Morton certainly, knew of her ſhare in the mur- 
der: they might confeſs it; and then that conſum- 
mation of ſavage hypocriſy which ſhe had been 
practiſing, in pretending to try Mary for a murder 
of which ſhe knew Herſelf and the rebels to have 
been the joint authors, would be fully expoſed to 
the eyes of the aſtoniſhed world. She therefore 


ſaved Douglas: but her efforts—violent as they 


were—to ſave Morton, proved ineffectual; the very 
nature of them ſhewed her guilt. He confeſſed. 
This confeſſion was thought fo ample by James at 
the time, that he mitigated the original ſentence 
againſt him immediately; and it is pointedly re- 
ferred to by Queen Mary herſelf, and with an 
addition of evidence, in a noble letter to Elizabeth 
ſoon afterwards. Awfully appealing to God againſt 
her, and even ſummoning her, as it were, to appear 
before the judicial throne of God, ſhe thus writes— 
ce In his name, and as before him ſitting between 
« you and me, I will remind you that, by the 
« agents, ſpices, and ſecret meſſengers, ſent in your 
% name into Scotland, while I was there, my ſub- 
« jects were corrupted, and encouraged to rebel 
« againſt me; 1% make attempts upon my perſon; 
c and, in one word, % ſpeak, do, enterprize, and 


c execute, that which has come to the ſaid country © 


e during my troubles: of which I will not at preſent 


« ſpecify other proof than THAT WHICH I HAVE 
Vor. II. 


| 


© GAINED OF IT by the CONFESSION OF ONE '=— 
or as Camden, in his abridgment of this letter, ſays, 
© Confeſſione ex Mok ro igſius ore — who was 
« afterwards amongſt thoſe that were mo? advanced 
ce for this good ſervice, and or THE WITNESSES 
© CONFRONTED WITH HIM.” | 

Yet the Preſbyterian Miniſters, to whom it had 
been made, publiſhed it afterwards in Scotland 
under a ſoftened form. Even under this form, how- 
ever, it durſt not appear in England. The Miniſters 
had very naturally ſoftened, at firſt, only what re- 
lated to Mary and Morton themſelves: they had lefc 
all the reſt to ſtand as it ſtood before. The intima- 
tion, particularly, concerning the ſhare of Eliza- 
beth and of Cecil in the murder, was left all un- 
altered. This was, accordingly, ſo powerful an 
evidence againſt them, that the hiſtorian could not 
venture to publiſh it: yet he honourably informed 
his readers that he had ſuppreſſed it. He informed 
them, that he had ſuppreſſed it out of enderne/s to 
ſome perſons then alive in England. He thus 
ſpoke very delicately. Nothing but conſciouſneſs 
could have underſtood the meaning, and nothing 
but guilt could have felt the force, of the intima- 
tion: yet Elizabeth underſtood and felt it; and 


therefore ſtepped forward, with all her habits of 


tyranny, to ſuppreſs it. The author was obliged 
to cancel the leaf which he had printed: but then 
he was induced, by their violence, in his new leaf, 
to ſpeak out concerning the perſons meant more 
openly than he had ſpoken before. Thus did that 
bold and impudent endeavour to vitiate the veracity 
of hiſtory, in order to ſcreen a couple of concealed 
murderers from the moſt diſtant glance of ſuſpicion, 
terminate as ſuch endeavours ſhould always do, and 
ſerve to produce a plainer and fuller notification of 
them to the world: and the guilt of this wretched 
woman, Elizabeth—and the guilt of that wretched 
man, Cecil—appear too evident, at laſt, upon the 
face of the whole. | 

We now return from this important digreſſion— 
if a circumſtance which reflects ſuch a light on the 
character of the Monarch whoſe reign we are de- 
lincating can be called a digræſſon — to the thread of 
our hiſtory. : 

Philip, in order to retaliate the aſſiſtance which 
Elizabeth gave to the inſurgents in the Low Coun- 
tries, had ſent, under the name of the Pope, a body 
of ſeven hundred Spaniards and Italians into Ire- 
land; where the inhabitants, always turbulent and 
diſcontented with the Engliſh government, were 
now more alienated by religious prejudices, and 
were ready to join every invader. The Spaniſh 
General, San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; and, 
being there beſieged by the Earl of Ormond, Pre- 
ſident of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by 
Lord Gray, the Deputy, he made a weak and 
cowardly defence. After ſome aſſaults, feebly ſu- 
ſtained, he ſurrendered ar diſcretion; and Gray, who 
commanded but a ſmall force, finding himſelf en- 
cumbered with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spa- 
niards and Italians to the ſword without mercy, and 
hanged about fifteen hundred of the Iriſh, 

When the Engliſh Ambaſſador complained of 
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this invaſion, he was anſwered by ſimilar com- 
plaints of the piracies committed by Francis Drake, 
a bold and ſpirited ſcaman, who had aſſaulted the 
Spaniards in a place where they deemed themſelves 
moſt ſecure, in the New World. This man, ſprung 
from mean parents in the county of Devon, having 
acquired conſiderable riches by depredattons in the 
iſthmus of Panama, and having there gotten a ſight 
of the Pacific Ocean, was fo ſtimulated by am- 
bition and avarice, that he ſcrupled not to employ 
his whole fortune in a new adventure through thoſe 
ſeas, ſo much unknown at that time to all the 
European nations. By means of Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, then Vice-Chamberlain, a great favourite 
of the Queen's, he obtained her conſent and appro- 
bation; and he ſet fail from Plymouth, in 1577, 
with four ſhips and a pinnace, on board of which 
were one hundred and ſixty-four able ſailors. He 
paſſed into the South Sea by the Straits of Ma- 
gellan; and attacking the Spaniards, who expected 
no enemy in thoſe quarters, he took many rich 
prizes, and prepared to return with the booty which 
he had acquired. Apprehenſive of being inter- 
cepted by the enemy, if he took the ſame way 
homewards by which he reached the Pacific Ocean, 


he attempted to find a paſſage by the north of 


California; and, failing in that enterprize, he ſet 
fail for the Eaſt Indies, and returned ſafely, in 1580, 
by the Cape of Good Hope. He was the firſt 
Engliſhman who ſailed round the globe, and the 
firſt commander in chief; for Magellan, whoſe ſhip 
executed the ſame adventure, died in his paſſage. 
His name became celebrated on account of ſo bold 
and fortunate an attempt; but many, apprehending 
the reſentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured to 
perſuade the Queen that it would be more prudent 
to diſavow the enterprize, to puniſh Drake, and to 
reſtore the treaſure. Elizabeth, however, allured 
by the proſpect of ſharing in the booty, determined 
to countenance that gallant ſailor: ſhe conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood ; and accepted of a 
banquet from him, at Deptford, an board the ſhip 
which had atchieved ſo memorable a voyage. When 
Philip's Ambaſſador, Mendoza, exclaimed againſt 
Drake's piracies, ſhe told him that the Spaniards, 
by arrogating a right to the whole New World, and 
excluding thence all other European nations who 
ſhould ſail thither, even with a view of exerciſing 
the moſt lawful commerce, naturally tempted others 
to make a violent irruption into thoſe countries. 
To pacify, however, the Catholic Monarch, ſhe 
cauſed part of the booty to be reſtord to Pedro 
Sabura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for 
the merchants whom Drake had plundered. Hav- 
ing learned afterwards that Philip had ſeized the 


money, and had employed part of it againſt herfelf | 


in Ireland, and part of it in the pay of the Prince 
of Parma's troops, ſhe determined to make nov more 
reſtitutions. 

There was another cauſe which induced the 
Queen to take this reſolution. She was in ſuch want 
of money, that ſhe was obliged to aſſemble a Par- 
liament: a meaſure which, as ſhe herſelf openly de- 
clared, ſhe never had recourſe to, except when con- 
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ſtrained by the neceſſity of her affairs. The Par- 
hament—which met on the ſixteenth of January 
1581 beſides granting her a ſupply of one ſubſidy 
and two fifteenths, enacted fome ſtatutes for the 
ſecurity of her government, chiefly againſt the at- 
tempts of the Catholics, Whoever, in any way, 
reconciled any one to the Church of Rome, or was 
himſelf reconciled, was declared to be guilty of 
treaſon. The ſaying of maſs was made puniſhable 
by a year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hun- 
dred marks: the being preſent when it was ſid, was 
puniſhable by a year's impriſonment, and a fine of 


a hundred marks. A fine of twenty pounds a month 


was impoſed on every one who continued, during 
that time, abſent from church. To utter ſlenderous 
or ſeditious words againſt the Queen was punith- 
able, for the firſt offence, with the pillory and loſs 
of ears: the ſecond offence was declared felony, 
The writing or printing of ſuch words was felony, 
even on the firſt offence. The Puritans prevailed 
ſo far as to have farther applications made for re- 


formation in religion: and Paul Wentworth, bro- 


ther to the member of that name who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, 
that the Commons, from their own authority, ſhould 
appoint a general faſt and prayers—a motion to 
which the Houſe unwarily aſſented. For this pre- 
ſumption they were ſeverely reprimanded by a 
meſſage from the Queen, as encroaching on the 
royal prerogative and ſupremacy; and they were 
obliged to ſubmit, and aſk forgiveneſs. 

The Queen and Parliament were engaged to 
paſs theſe ſevere laws againſt the Catholics, by ſome 
late diſcoveries of the treaſonable practices of their 
prieſts. When the ancient worſhip was ſuppreſſed, 
and the reformation introduced into the univerſities, 
the King of Spain reflected that, as ſome ſpecies 
of literature was neceſſary for ſupporting theſe doc- 
trines and controverſies, the Romiſh communion 
muſt decay in England, if no means were found to 
give erudition to the eccleſiaſtics; and for this rea- 
ſon he founded a ſeminary at Douay, where the 
Catholics ſent their children, chiefly ſueh as were 
intended for the prieſthood, in order to receive the 
rudiments of their education. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine imitated this example, by erecting a 
ſimilar ſeminary in his dioceſe of Rheims; and, 
though Rome was ſomewhat diſtant, the Pope 
would not neglect to adorn, by a foundation of the 


| fame nature, that capital of orthodoxy. Thele ſe- 


minaries, founded with ſo hoſtile an intention, were 
all of them under the direction of the Jeſuits; and 


they ſent over every year a colony of prieſts, who 
| maintained the Catholic ſuperſtition in it's full 


height of bigotry; and, being educated with a view 
to the crown of martyrdom, were not deterred, 
either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining and 
propagating their principles. They infuſed into all 
their votaries an extreme hatred againſt the Queen, 
whom they treated as an uſurper, a ſchiſmatic, a 
heretic, a perſecutor of the orthodox, and one ſo- 
lemnly and publicly anathematized by the Holy 


| Father; and the ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay perſe- 


cution, under which the Catholics laboured, es 
em 
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them the more willingly receive from their ghoſtly 


fathers ſuch violent doctrines. 


The Jeſuits, as devoted ſervants to the Court 
of Rome, exalted the prerogative of the Sovereign 
Pontiff above all earthly powers; and, by main- 
taining his authority of depoſing kings, ſet no 
bounds either to his ſpiritual or temporal jurifdic- 
tion. This doctrine became fo prevalent among 
the zealous Catholics in England, that the excom- 
munication fulminated againſt Elizabeth excited 
many ſcruples of a ſingular kind, to which it be- 
hoved the Holy Father to provide a remedy. The 
bull of Pius, in abſolving the ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, commanded them to reſiſt the 
Queen's uſurpation; and many Romaniſts were 
apprehenſive that, by this clauſe, they were obliged 
in conſcience, even though no favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, to rebel againſt her; and that no 
dangers nor difficulties could free them from this 
indiſpenſable duty. But Parſons and Campion, 
two Jeſuirs, were ſent over with a mitigation and 
exolanation of the doctrine; and they taught their 
diſciples that, though the bull was for ever binding 
on Elizabeth and her partizans, it did not oblige 
the Catholics to obedience, except when the Sove- 
reign PontiF ſhould think proper, by a new ſum- 
mons, to require it. Campion was afterwards de- 
tested in treaſonable practices; and, being put to 
the rack, confeſſed his guilt, for which he was pub- 
licly executed. 
very time when the Duke of Anjou was in Eng- 
land, and proſecuting, with the greateſt appearance 
of ſucceſs, his marriage with the Queen; and this 
ſcverity was probably intended to appeaſe her Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and to ſatisfy them, that whatever 
meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe never would depart 
from the principles of the Reformation. 

The Duke of Alengon, now created Duke of 


Anjou, had never entirely dropped his pretenſions 


to Elizabeth. In order to forward his ſuit, he had 
ſent over, in 1578—according to Camden—Simier, 
an agent, exquiſitely ſkilful in matters of love and 
gallantry. © This man,” ſays Camden, © ceaſed 
« not az20rculy to wooe Queen Elizabeth in Anjou's 
« behalf; and, although ſhe ſtifly excuſed herſelf 
« a long time, yet he brought her to that paſs, that 
« Leiceſter, who from his heart was againſt the 
* marriage, ſpread rumours abroad that, by /ove- 
« potions and untatful arts, he had inſinuated him- 
« ſelf into the Queen's affection, and induced her 
« to love Anjou.” Simier, in revenge, endea- 


voured to diſcredit Leiceſter with the Queen; and 


he revealed to her a ſecret, which none of her 
courtiers dared to diſeloſe, that this nobleman was 
privately, without her conſent, married to the widow 


of the Earl of Eſſex: an action which ſo offended . 


the Queen, on account of their mutual attachment, 
that ſhe threatened to ſend him to the Tower. The 
quarrel went ſo far between Leiceſter and the 


Frenchman, that the former was ſuſpected of hayv- 


ing employed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away 
the liſe of his enemy; and the Queen thovght it 
neceflary, by proclamation, to take Simier under 


her immediate protection. If Lady Shrewſbury, 


His execution was ordered at the 


| 


| 


indeed, may be credited, ſhe gave him very ſignal 
marks of her favour. She told Mary, who re- 
peated it to Elizabeth, in a letter For the ho- 
« nour of the country ſhe was moſt grieved, that 
« Elizabeth not only had pawned her henour with 
ce a ſtranger, of the name of Simier, going to find 
« him by night in the chamber of a lady; where 
% Elizabeth kifed him, and uſed divers diſhoneſt 
e familiarities with him; but alſo revealed the 
ce ſecrets of the realm, betraying to him her own 
* counſellors.” 

The Duke of Anjou, encouraged by the ac- 
counts ſent him of the Queen's prepoſſeſſion in his 
favour, came over, in 1581, to ſuperſede Simier's 
too amorous ſolicitations for him, and to urge his 
addreſſes in his own perſon. He paid her ſecretly 
a vilit at Greenwich; and, after ſome conference 
with her, the purport of which is not known, he 
departed. She ſeemed fo well pleaſed with him, 
that ſhe gave orders to her Miniſters to concert with 
the French Ambaſladors the terms of the intended 
contract of marriage, The articles were accor- 
dingly drawn up, and the marriage was to be cele- 
brated within ſix weeks after their ratification: bur 
the Queen added a clauſe, purporting that ſhe was 
not bound to compleat the marriage till farther 
articles, which were not ſpecified, ſhould be agreed 
on between the parties, and till the King of France 
be certified of this agreement. Soon after, ſhe 
{ent over Walſingham to France, in order to form 
cloſer connections with Henry, and enter into a 
league, offenſive and defenſive, againſt the in- 
creaſing power and dangerous uſurpations of Spain. 
The French King, who had been extremely diſ- 
turbed with the unquiet ſpirit, the reſtleſs ambition, 
the enterprizing yet timid and inconſtant diſpoſi- 
tion, of Anjou, had already ſought to free the 
kingdom from his intrigues, by opening a ſcene 
for his activity in Flanders; and, having allured 
him to embrace the protection of the States, had 
ſecretly ſupplied him with men and money for the- 
undertaking. The proſpect of ſettling him in 
England was, for a ſimilar reaſon, very agreeable 
to that Monarch ; and he was deſirous to cultivate, 
by every expedient, the favourable ſentiments which 
Elizabeth ſremed to entertain towards him. But 
this Princeſs, though ſhe had gone farther in her 
amorous dalliance than could be juſtified or ac- 
counted for by any principles of policy, was not 
yet determined to carry matters to a final conclu- 
ſion; and ſhe confined Walfingham, in his in- 
ſtructions, to the negotiating conditions of a mu- 
tual alliance between France and England. Henry 
with reluctance ſubmitted to hold conferences on 
that ſubject; but no ſooner had Walſingham begun 
to ſettle the terms of alliance, than he was informed 
that the Queen, foreſeeing hoſtility with Spain to 
be the reſult of this confederacy, had declared that 
ſhe would prefer the marriage with the war, before 
the war without the marriage. The French court, 
pleaſed with this change of reſolution, broke off 
the conferences concerning the league, and opened 
a negotiation for the marriage. But matters had 
not long proceeded in this train, before the Queen 


again 
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again declared for the league in preference to the 
marriage; and ordered Walſingham to renew the 
conferences for that purpoſe. Before he had leiſure 
to bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted 
by a new change of reſolution; and not only the 
court of France, but Walſingham himſelf, Bur- 
leigh, and all thoſe of her Miniſters who were moft 
likely to be acquainted with her diſpoſition, were in 
amazement at this capricious conduct, and at a lofs 
to conceive what would be the termination of a 
buſineſs ſo ſtrangely negotiated, 

In the courſe of this affair, the Duke of Anjou 
#þplied to Elizabeth for a ſum of money, to enable 
him to open the campaign in Flanders. After 
much heſfitation—for ſhe was leſs prodigal of her 
money than her favours—ſhe ſent him a preſent of 
a hundred thouſand crowns; by which, joined to 
his own demeſnes, and the aſſiſtance of his brother 
and the Queen Dowager, he levied an army, and 
took the field againſt the Prince of Parma. He 
was ſucceſsful in raiſing the ſiege of Cambray; and 
being choſen, by the States, Governor of the Ne- 
therlands, he put his army into winter quarters, 
and returned to England, to renew his ſuit with the 
Queen. 

Camden tells us, that his reception equalled his 
moſt ſanguine hopes; * and no demonſtration could 
« there be given of honour and affection which ſhe 
« did not ſhew him to the full. Inſomuch as, in 
« the month of November, as ſoon as ſhe had 
« with great pomp celebrated her coronation day, 
ce the force of medeſt love, in the midſt of amorous 
« Aiſccurſe, carried her ſo far, that ſhe drew off a 
ce ring from her finger, and put it upon the Duke of 
« Anjou's. The ſtanders- by took it that the mar- 
« riage was now contracted by promiſe; amongſt 
« whom, Aldegond, Governor of the city of Ant- 
% werp, diſpatched letters preſently away to the 
« Netherlands, to ſignifie as much; and Antwerp 
« teſtified her publick joy thereat, by bonefires 
« and peals of ordnance. At home, the courtiers 
« minds were diverſcly affected: ſome leaped with 
« joy, ſome were ſeized with admiration, and others 
« were dejected with forrow, Leiceſter, who had 
lately contrived and plotted to croſs the mar- 
« rjiage”—from a principle of jealouſy, vo doubt !— 
« Hatton, Vice-Chamberlain; and Walſingham; 
« ſtormed at it, as if the Queen, the realm, and 
« religion, were now quite undone. The Queen's 
« pentlewomen, with whom ſhe uſed to be fa- 
« muliar, lamented and bewailed; and did ſo terrifie 
« and vex her mind, that ſhe ſpent the night in 
« doubts and cares, without fleep, amongſt thoſe 
« weeping and wailing females. The next day, 
« ſhe ſent for the Duke of Anjou; and they two, 
« all by-ſtanders being removed, had a long diſ- 
« courſe together. He at length withdrew himfelf 
6 to his chamber; and, throwing the ring from 
« him, a while after took it again, taxing the light- 
« neſs of women, and the inconſtancy of iſlanders, 
« with wo or three biting and ſmart ſcoffs.“ 

Lady Shrewſbury's account is more circum- 
ſtantial, and affords a clue to develope the myſtery 


in which the conduct of Elizabeth, with reſpect to 


her lover, appears to be involved. Aſter obſerving 
that the Queen laboured under © 4 Wwemaniſh im- 
e Potency,” which effectually precluded her from 
the full gratification of amorous deſires, ſhe tells 
us, that Anjou—doubtleſs on the very day when 
the Queen had given him the ring, and when their 
ſpirits were yet elated with the circumſtance of the 
promiſe it implied—went © to find Elizabeth, by 
« night, at the door of her bed-chamber, where 
« Elizabeth met him, with only her ſhift and beds 
« gown on; and that afterwards ſbe ſuffered him 10 
« enter, and that he ſtayed with her nearly three 
« hours.” He then retired. Her lamenting gentle.. 
women came about her; and the Queen paſſed the 
reſt of the night © in doubts and cares,” as Cam- 
den fays, © without ſleep, amidſt theſe weeping and 
% wailing females.” But, moſt probably, as a 
modern writer obſerves, ſhe had a more ſecret cauſe 
of grief than they. The virgin zone was till un- 
looſed, the weman'ſh impotency ſtill unremoved; and 
for /his reaſon, probably, did ſhe remain ſleepleſs 
all the night, did ſhe ſend for Anjou in the morn- 
ing, and did ſhe then break off the contracted 
marriage with him. For to quote Lady Shrewſ- 
bury once more, whoſe evidence even Mr. Hume 


has not dared to impeach—it was “ folly in all 


« thoſe who favoured Elizabeth's marriage with 
« Monſieur the Duke of Anjou, BECAuSE fr 
© COULD NEVER BE CONSUMMATED,” 

The Duke ſoon after went over to his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, loſt the confidence of 
the States by a raſh and violent attempt on their 
liberties, was expelled that country, retired into 
France, and there died. The Queen thus ſaved 
herſelf from the numerous miſchiefs which muſt 
have attended fo imprudent a marriage, and which 
were ſtrongly depicted ro her in a letter that Sir 
Philip Sidney wrote her on the ſubject. The 
diſtrafted ſtate of the French monarchy prevented 
her from feeling any effects of that reſentment which 
ſhe had reaſon to dread from the affront ſo wantonly 
put upon that royal family. 

During the negotiation for the marriage, a Puri- 
tan of Lincoln's Inn had written a paſſionate book, 
which he entitled,“ The Gulph in which England 
« will be ſwallowed by the French Marriage.” Be 
was apprehended and proſecuted, by order of the 
Queen, and was condemned to loſe his right-hand 
as a libeller. Such was the conſtancy and loyalty 
of the man, that, immediately after the ſentence 


was executed, he took off his hat with his other 


hand; and, waving it over his head, cried “ God 
« fave the Queen!” 

This year, 1582, the Queen's attention was 
{trongly engaged by the affairs of Scotland. After 
the death of Morton, the chief adminiſtration of 


affairs had been entruſted to Lenox—who was 
created Duke—and to the Earl of Arran; and as 


theſe Miniſters were never favourites with the 


people, and the meaſures they adopted by no means 


tended to increaſe their popularity, the Clergy, 
ever prone to revolt, took an opportunity from 
thence publicly to inveigh againſt their conduct; 
and by their declamations from the pulpit, which 

they 
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they proſtituted to purpoſes of ſedition, threw the 


whole country into confuſion. Elizabeth obſerved, 
with pleaſure, the rapid progreſs of theſe troubles, 
and employed herſelf with aſſiduity to encourage 
them. She was anxious to regain that dominion 
over Scotland, of which ſhe had been deprived by 
the fall of her tool and accomplice, the profligate 
Morton; and ſhe hated Lenox and Arran as in 
hoſtility to her intereſts. They had been ſtudious 
to alienate from her the affections of James; and 
ſhe was convinced that they would engage him in 
deſigns to her prejudice. Though ſhe could with- 
hold Mary from being aſſociated with him in the 
government, which Lenox wiſhed to promote, ſhe 
could not prevent her from reſigning to him her 
titles and pretenſions of every kind. He was of 
an age to match with a foreign Princeſs. The 
terms in which ſhe had ſtood with the Roman Ca- 
tholic powers were doubtful and precarious; and 
ſhe was afluredly advertiſed by her Ambaſſador at 
Paris, that the Duke of Guile was practiſing anxi- 
ouſly, in ſecret, for the deliverance of the Queen 
of Scots. Impatient and apprehenſive, ſhe gave 
encouragement to the Scottiſh malcontents; and a 
conſpiracy was formed, with her concurrence, for 
the purpoſe of ſeizing the perfon of James, which 
they meant to hold in captivity, and by that means 
overthrow Lenox and Arran. The chief actors 
in this conſpiracy were the Earls of Gowrie, Marre, 
and Glencairn ; the Lords Lindſay and Boyd; with 
the Maſters of Glamis and Oliphant. The ſcheme 
was executed, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, at 
the Caſtle of Ruthven, a feat of Lord Gowrie's, 
whither James had been purpoſcly allured. When 
the King found himſelf detained a priſoner, he 
wept bitterly; but the Maſter of Glamis ſaid 
« No matter for his tears; it is better that children 
« ſhould weep than bearded men.” 

The Duke of Lenox collected forces for the 
reſcue of his Sovereign; but a proclamation, ex- 
torted by the rebels from the King, ſignifying that 
he was at full liberty, and forbidding the levying 
of troops for the purpoſe of relealing him from 
captivity, induced him to hold a conſultation of 
his friends, by whole advice he retired to Dunbar- 
ton caſtle, where he could watch the turns of Hor— 
tune; and from whence, if neceſſity required ir, he 
might effect an eſcape from his enemies by em- 
barking for France. 

No ſooner was the ſucceſs of this daring attempt 
known in England, than Sir Henry Carey and Sir 
Robert Bowes were diſpatched by Elizabeth as 


. Ambaſiadors to James. They were inſtructed to 


proteſs publicly the greateſt friendſhip for him in 
the name of their miſtreſs; and, in ſecret, to flatter 
the conſpirators with her warm approbation, and 
with ampie promiſes of her protection and counte- 
nance. Nor did they neglect the inſidious objects 
which were entruſted to them. The amity of 
Elizabeth was held out in the moſt flattering terms, 
They declared, with ſignal aſperity, againſt the 
pernicious counſels of the Duke of Lenox and the 
Earl of Arran; congratulated the King upon his 


. deliverance from them; and extolled the ſeizure of 


Wen, 


5 


his perſon, as proceeding from motives of patriotiſm. 
T hey were alſo earneſt in entreating the King to ex- 
tend his clemency to the Earl of Angus, who, upon 
the downfal of his uncle Morton, had taken refuge 
in England; and who, it is probable, had been acting 
in concert with the conſpirators. James was by no 
means ſo deficient in penetration as not to perceive 
that Elizabeth had a ſhare in the enterprize which 
had been executed againſt him; but he prudently 
made polite returns to their ſpeeches; and, in the 
hope that his kindneſs to Angus might prove a 
foundation of favour for Lenox, he freely pardoned 
all the tranſgreſſions of that nobleman. 

The Clergy haſtened, by a ſolemn act, to dectae 
the Raid of Ruthven—fo was this conſpiracy de- 
nominated—to be a ſervice moſt acceptable. to all 
who feared God, who reſpected the true religion, 
and who were anxious for the preſervation of the 
King's perſon, and the profperous ſtate of the realm. 
The conſpirators afterwards procured a formal ap- 
probation of their conduct from a convention of 
the Three Eſtates, and an exemption from all pro- 
ſecutions on that account. From their reſolute 
ſpirit, Lenox now perceived that it was in vain for 
him to expect their favour ; he therefore left the 
kingdom, and retired to France, where he died. 
A few hours before hc expircd, he was viſited by 
two Prieſts of the Romiſh communion; when this 
tool of the Pope, as he had been conſtantly repre- 
ſented by Elizabeth and her Scottiſh friends, rejected 
their ſervices, and acknowledged himſelf to be a 
Proteſtant, James, who had loved him with a 
ſincere affection, lamented his misfortunes and his 
death; and, taking the charge of his children, was 
laviſh to them of his kindneſs and generoſity. 

When the intelligence of the captivity of her 
ſon, and of the bold proceedings of the conſpirators, 
reached Mary, her cares, agitation, and anguiſh, 
were driven to the moſt affecting extremity; and, 
giving a vent to her ſenſibilities, ſhe addreſſed a 
letter to Elizabeth, in which ſhe maintains her dig- 
nity, while ſhe yields to her reſentments; and in 
which ſhe has intermingled, in an admirable man- 
ner, the moſt fervent proteſtations of innocence, 
and the boldeſt language of expoſtulation and re- 
proach. This letter was firſt publiſhed by Black- 
wood, a contemporary writer, in his Hiſtory, fo 
early as 1587; was afterwards given in abridgment 
by Camden, in his Life of Elizabeth, from whence 
Dr. Stuart and Mademoiſelle Keralio have taken 
their tranſlations; and has, laſtly, been publiſhed 
in it's entire ſtate, with a correct tranſlation the 
original being in French—by Mr. Whitaker, in his 
Vindication of Mary. It is written with uncom- 
mon vigour and ability, and appears to have been 
intended by Mary as an appeal to the judgment of 
poſterity, as well as to the conſcience of Elizabeth. 
It recapitulates all her ſufferings and diſtreſs, all 
the treachery and inſidious practices of her rival, 
with a perſuaſive eloquence that ſpeaks conviction 
to the heart. Had not the foul of Elizabeth been 
dead to all ſenſe of feeling, and her mind callous 
to every ſentiment of honour, it muſt have pro- 
duced an immediate and compleat change in her 


4h conduct 
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conduct towards this unſortunate Princeſs : but, an 
accomplice in rebellion and murder, ſhe had ad- 
vanced too far in the high road of infamy to retieat; 
and the only effect which this letter produced on 
her was a confirmation of her reſentment, and an 
irritation of her ſpirit of revenge. She thought it 
prudent, however, to affect the ſemblance of lenity; 
and the diſpatched Robert Beale to Sheffield, with 
mitcuctions that, after having remonſtrated to Mary 
upon the aſperity of her complaints, he ſhould, 
with the aid of the Earl of Shrewſbury, treat with 
her about her liberty, and her aſſociation with her 
{on in the government of Scotland. Mary, who 
was not deſtined to receive any offer of comfort, 
but in a cup of poiſon,” was inclined to accede 
to any terms that Elizabeth would dictate. Her 


facility was fo compliant, that, upon the return of | 


Beale, Elizabeth found herlelf obliged, as it were, 
to direct her Privy-council to deliberate concerning 
the conditions upon which it would be proper to 
releaſe her from captivity. It was the reſult of their 
debates and ſcrutiny, that Mary, in the event of 
her liberty, ſhould engage not to attempt any enter- 
prize prejudicial to Elizabeth, or to England—that 
the ſhould acknowledge, that whatever had been 
done by her huſband, Francis the Second, againſt 
Elizabeth, was without her -onſent, and contrary 
to juſtice that the ſhould ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and ſhew her diſlike of all the machinations 
againſt England to which ſhe had been privy, by 
an ingenuous diſcovery, and a total renunciation 
of them—that inſtead of foltering, directly or in- 
directly, any contrivance againſt the Engliſh go- 
vernment, ſhe ſhould conſider and oppoſe it's ad- 
verſaries as public enemies that ſhe ſhould abſtain 
from preferring any claim or right to the Kingdom 
of England during the life of Elizabeth; and ſhould 
ſubmit, upon her deceaſe, to refer the title of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the judgment of the Parliament of Eng- 
tand—and that, to deſtroy all pretence of prevari- 
cation, and every occaſion for affirming, at any 
future period, that ſhe had complied with theſe 
terms as a priſoner and by conſtraint, ſhe ſhould not 
only ſwear to ratify them herſelf, and give hoſtages 
for their performance, but procure their confirma- 
tion by the Three Eſtates of Scotland, and by the 
oath and writing of the King her ſon. 

Theſe conditions for the liberty of Mary were 
tyrannical, humiliating, and cruel; and, as they 
depended not entirely upon herſclf, Elizabeth might 
ſtill, with great eaſe, raiſe up obſtacles, and defeat 
a negotiation in which ſhe was not ſincere, The 
point of the aſſociation of the Queen of Scots with 
her ſon in the government of Scotland was not ex- 
amined by the Privy-counſellors of Elizabeth. It 
was propoſed that this matter ſhould be referred to 
James and to the Scottiſh Parliament. This was 
another ſtroke of under hand policy in Elizabeth: 
for the nobles who had ſeized upon James, and 
who directed his adminiſtration, were her friends; 
and were not only infinitely hoſtile to the aſſociation 


of Mary with her ſon, but even to her deliverance 


{rom captivity. | 
The ſeizure of James had, in the mean time, 
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raifed an alarm among the Princes of Europe, and 


drawn their curioſity towards Scotland. Henry the 


Third commanded Fenelon, his reſident in Eng. 
land, to repayr to Edinburgh ; and, leſt the Engliſh 
court ſhould find ſome pretence for interrupting his 
Journey, orders were given to de Mainingville to 
embark for the port of Leith. His inſtructions to 
both were to engage in meaſures to effectuate the 
liberty of James, to allure him to cordiality and 
friengſhip with France, to urge the aſſociation of 
Mary with him in the government of Scotland, and 
to weaken or diſſolve the Engliſh faction. Eliza. 


' beth, on her part, was not idle nor indifferent; and 


by Sir Robert Bowes, and William Davidfon, her 
Ambaſſadors, ſhe ſer herſelf to counteract the policy 
of the court of France. They vigorouſly oppoſed 
the negotiation which ſhe herſelf had opened for the 
liberty of Mary, and for the participation of that 
Princeſs in the government of Scotland; and, while 
they inſpirited Gowrie and his faction to continue in 
their uſurpation, and to depend upon her ſupport, 
they were ſolicitous to fill James with ſuſpicions of 
the ambition of his mother, and to terrify him by 
deſcribing the inſignificance to which he would re- 
duce himſelf, if he ſhould conſent to admit her to 
any ſhare of power. James, however, was not 
diſpoſed to be the dupe of her artifices: he was 
aware of her perfidy, and wiſhed to extricate him- 
ſelf from the ſhackles ſhe ſought to impoſe on him. 
But Gowrie and his party were reſolved to counter- 
act his views: they, therefore, gave all their weight 
to Elizabeth, and exerted their fulleſt infuence and 
addreſs in enflaming the people againſt the projects 
of Mary, her ſon, and the King of France, 'The 
Clergy exclaimed, from their pulpits, that the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt was in danger. The enlargement 
of Mary, and her union with James, they repre- 
ſented as wicked devices for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Popery. They inveighed againſt Fenelon and his 
colleague with pertinacity and rudeneſs, terming 
them © the Ambaſſadors of that bloody murderer, 
«© the Duke of Guiſe;” and the former having a 
white croſs upon his ſhoulder, as a Knight of the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt, they denominated it, in 
ridicule, © The Badge of Antichriſt.” Theſe Am- 
baſſadors, though fatigued and uneaſy with per- 
petual inſults, were ſatisfied that the King had not 
ſufficient authority to protect them, and that they 
were unable, in the preſent juncture, to accompliſh 
the objects of their commiſſion; and, while they 
avoided to complain of the indignities which had 
been offered to them, they expreſſed an eager de- 
ſire for their departure. James, ſhocked at the 
treatment they had received, and willing to diſmiſs 
them in good humour, ordered the magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh to give them a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment. The Clergy, upon the day appointed for 
this entertainment, proclaimed the celebration of a 
faſt; and three preachers, ſucceſſively mounting 
the pulpit of St. Giles, conſumed the day in in- 
vectives and raillery againit the King of France, the 
Duke of Guiſe, the Ambaſſadors, and the Pope. 
The banquet, notwithſtanding this inſolent and 
ſeditious behaviour, was not deferred; and the 

| Ambaſſadors 
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Ambaſſadors were attended to it by many nobles 
and perſons of diſtinction. The Clergy, diſap- 
pointed and enraged, allowed their rancour to in- 
creaſe; and it was with difficulty theſe peſts of 
ſociety were prevented from excommunicating the 
magiſtrates for neglecting their faſt. 

The affairs of Scotland remained not long in this 
ſituation. James, impatient of reſtraint, made his 
eſcape from his keepers; and, flying to St. Andrew's, 
ſummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. 
The Earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and 
Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty ro their Sove- 
reign; and the oppoſite party ſound themſelves 
unable to reſiſt ſo powerful a combination. They 
wete offered a pardon upon their ſubmiſſion, and 
acknowledgment of their fault in ſeizing the King's 
perſon, and reſtraining him from his liberty. Some 
of them accepted of the terms: the greater number, 


particularly Hamilton, Marre, and Glamis, left the 


country, and took ſhelter in Ireland or England, 
where they were protected by Elizabeth. The 
Earl of Arran was recalled to court; and the male- 
contents, who could not brook the authority of 
Lenox, a man of virtue and moderation, found 
that, by their reſiſtance, they had thrown all power 
into the hands of a perſon whoſe counſels were as 
violent as his manners were profligate. 

Elizabeth heard with ſurprize and ſorrow of a 
revolution which threatened to overturn her do- 
mination in Scotland; and, indulging the peeviſh- 
neſs of her humour, ſhe took the liberty to addreſs 
a letter to James, in which ſhe reproached him for 
ſeparating himſelf from men whom ſhe termed the 
moſt deſerving of his ſubjects: and as, in the time 
of his captivity, he had promiſed never to re- admit 
the Earl of Arran to his confidence, ſhe ventured 
to charge him with a direct breach of faith. To a 
reproach and a charge fo ſingular and odious James 
replied with a becoming ſpirit; and, while he in- 
formed her that he would rather die with honour 
than reign ſhamefully in the keeping of conſpira- 
tors; and that a promiſe, to which he was com- 
pelled by individuals who were maſters of his per- 
ſon and kingdom, could not rightly be interpreted 
to be a real and ſolid obligation; he affected to find 
an apology for her ſharpneſs, in the improper in- 
ſinuations of thoſe of her council who were hoſtile 
to him, | 

The letter of Elizabeth was ſoon followed by a 
meaſure ſtil} more expreſſive of her anxieties. Sir 
Francis Walſingham, though aged and infirm, was 
ſent by her to Scotland, with inſtructions to pene- 
trate into the character of the King, and incline 
him to liſten to her propoſals. The motive that 
induced her to ſend Walſingham on this embaſſy, 
was doubtleſs his known inveteracy to Mary; whom, 
during his refidence at Paris, he had conſtantly re- 
preſented to the Queen as the great cauſe of all the 
perils that threatened her kingdom; adviſing her, 
at the ſame time, to put to death a rival whoſe life 
was inconſiſtent with her ſecurity, and to unite her 
dominions to England. This young Prince was 
not deſtitute of abilities; and, being freſh from his 
ſtudies, and having a talent for parade in diſcourſe, 


Walſingham, whoſe expectations of him had been 
narrow, was ſurprized into prepoſſc ſſions that were 
greatly to his advantage. N 

Although Walſingham, in his converſations with 
James, regretted the factions which had divided 
Scotland, and endeavoured to vindicate his miſtreſs 
from any improper concern in them, he admoniſhed 
not the malecontents to return to their duty. It is 
even probable that he followed the oppoſite ccaule, 
and that he aſſiſted Sir Robert Bowes in confirming 
the Nobles in their ſeditious obſtinacy. The decla- 
mations of the Clergy, too, as uſual, aſſiſted the 
projects of Elizabeth; and the violent conduct of 
Arran gave them a degree of popularity which 
ſeemed to promiſe them ſucceſs. The inſurgents 
found themſclves ſtrong enough to commence 
hoſtilities ; but the vigilance of Arran marred their 
firſt attempt. Gowrie, their leader, was ſeized, 
tried, condemned, and executed, after he had con- 
feſſed his guilt—on the promiſe of a pardon—and 
declared the Queen of England to be in concert 
with the rebels. He likewiſe offered, if admitted 
to the King's preſence, to reveal a deeper plot; 
which, he affirmed, was not only deſigned againſt 
the life of Mary, but againſt that of the King alſo: 
his requeſt, however, was refuſed, through the 
means of Arran. | 

In the following year, 1584, Elizabeth was more 
ſucceſsful: ſhe procured the reſtoration of the ba- 
niſhed Nobles, and the degradation of Arran, though 
ſhe had previouſly entered into a cloſe connection 
with that Miniſter. She then ſent Davidſon to 
Scotland, as her Ambaſſador; and continued to 
maintain ſuch an influence over the Scottiſh coun- 
ſels as fully anſwered her inſidious views. 

Elizabeth, meanwhile, was tortured with fears 
and jealouſies. Francis Throgmorton, the ſon of 
John Throgmorton, a Juſtice of Peace in Cheſhire, 
was apprehended on ſuſpicion of having conſpired 
againſt her life, and to ſet at liberty the Queen of 
Scots. Upon his commitment, Thomas Lord 
Paget, and Charles Arundel, withdrew themſelves 
into France, and openly complained of the violent 
adminiſtration of Leiceſter and Walſingham. Theſe 


| Miniſters, by the expreſs orders of their miſtreſs, 


or to flatter her paſſions, had employed the moſt 
ſubtle and unworthy artifices with a view to diſturb 
and oppreſs the Roman Catholics, Spies were 
diſperſed over England to watch their motions, and 
to report their diſcoveries. Large ſums of money 
were given to informers. Letters were counterfeited 
in the name of the Queen of Scots, and ſent to the 
houſes of Papiſts; and it was in conſequence of 
ſnares'of this kind that there appeared ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect the loyalty of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland; and Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, the eldeſt ſon of the late Duke of Nor- 
folk. William Howard, the brother of the Earl 
of Arundel, and Henry Howard, their uncle, were 
examined, at different times, on the ſubje& of 
letters from the Queen of Scots and from Charles 
Paget; but no diſcovery, or information of any 
treaſon or plot, could be gathered from their an- 


ſwers. Throgmorton was ſuppoſed to be concerned 


in. 
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in the practices and deſigns of theſe noble perſons; 
and it was from an intercepted letter of his to 
Mary that he was taken into cuſtody. He had, 
however, before his commitment, conveyed ſecretly 
a cabinet of private papers to Mendoza, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador. In his coffers were found a deſcrip— 
tion of the parts of England where troops might 
conveniently be diſembarked, and a liſt of the Eng- 
liſh gentlemen who profeſſed the Roman Catholic 
religion, When he was applied to the rack, theſe 
papers were produced to him; but he reſolutely 
called out, that he had never ſcen them before, and 
that they had been forged for the purpoſe of his 
deſuuction. But, when applied a ſecond time to 
the rack, his courage ſorſook him; and he con- 
feſſed that he had entered into a conſpiracy for in- 
troducing a powerful body of Catholic troops into 
the kingdom, under the command of the Duke of 
Guiſe. This confeſſion, however, he retracted on 
his trial; declaring that the fear of the rack had 
alone induced him to make it, and accuſing Eliza- 
beth and her Miniſters of cruelty and circum- 
vention. Ile expected to be tried upon the act of 
treaſon of Elizabeth; which required, that the de- 
linquent ſhould be charged with his crimes within 
ſix months after their commiſſion; and that they 
ſhould be proved by the oaths of two witneſſes, or 
by his voluntary confeſſion. As a longer period 


than fix months had paſſed from the date of the 


treaſons imputed to him; as he had once endured 
the rack, and proteſted his innocence; and as the 
ſears of x ſecond torture had produced his con- 
feſſion; his counſel admoniſhed him that he could 
not legally be puniſhed. But he was indicted upon 


a ſtatute of high-treaſon, framed in the reign of 


Edward the Third, which preſcribed not any de- 
termination of time, or any peculiarities of evi- 


dence; and a jury finding him guilty, ſentence of 


death was pronounced againſt him. He was now 
allured to implore the mercy of Elizabeth; but, his 
ſuit being rejected, he diſavowed anew the con- 
felon of his guilt, and died aſſerting his integrity, 
and the injuſtice of his condemnation. The Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador was ordered to quit the kingdom; and 
Sir William Wade was diſpatched to Spain, to in- 
form Philip of his treaſonable practices: but that 


Monarch would receive no crimination againſt him; . 


and did not admit Wade into his preſence. 

Creighton, a Scottiſh Jeſuit, coming over on 
board a veſſel which was ſcized, tore ſome papers, 
with an intention of throwing them into the ſea 
but the wind blowing them back upon the ſhip, 
they were pieced together, and diſcovered ſome 
dangerous ſcerets relating to an invaſion of Eng- 
land, 

The Miniſters of Elizabeth were ſtudious to en- 
force a belief that all theſe conſpiracies were owing 
to the Qucen of Scots. In compliance with the 
well-known wiſhes of their miſtreſs, it was reſolved 
that Mary ſhould periſh. An aſſociation was 
formed, to which perſons of every condition and 
degree were invited. The profeſſed purpoſe of rhis 
aſſociation, or ſociety, was the preſervation of the 
life of Elizabeth, which it was affirmed was in 


ENGLAND, 


danger, from a conſpiracy to advance ſome pre- 
tended ticle to the crown; and it's members vowed 
and promiſed, by the majeſty of God, to employ 
their whole power, their bodies, lives, and goods 
in her ſervice; to withſtand, as well by force of 
arms, as by other methods of revenge, all perſons, 
of whatſoever nation or rank, who ſhould attempt 
in any form to invade and injure her ſecurity or her 
life, and never to deſiſt from the forcible purſuit of 
them, till they ſhould be compleatly exterminated. 
They alſo vowed and proteſted, in the preſence of 
the Eternal God, to proſecute to deſtruction any 
pretended ſucceſſor, by whom, or for whom, the 
deteſtable deed of the aſſaſſination of Elizabeth 
ſhould be attempted or committed. The Farl of 
Leiceſter was, in a particular manner, the patron 
of this aſſociation; and the whole influence of Fljza. 
beth and her Miniſters was exerted to multiply the 
ſubſcriptions to a bond or league, which was to 
prepare the way, and to be a foundation for accom- 
pliſhing the full deſtruction and ruin of the Scottiſh 
Queen. | 

A combination ſo reſolute and ſo fierce, which 
pointed to the death of Mary, which threatened her 
titles to the crown of England, and which might 
defeat the ſucceſſion of her ſon, could not fail to 
excite in her boſom the bittereſt anxieties and per- 
turbation. Weary of her ſad and long captivity, 
broken down with calamities, dreading afflictions 
ſtill more cruel, and willing to take away from 
Elizabeth every poſſible pretence of ſeverity, ſhe 
now framed a ſcheme of accommodation to which 
no decent or reaſonable objection could be made. 
By Naw, her ſecretary, ſhe preſented it to Eliza. 
beth and her Privy-council. She proteſted in it, 
that, if her liberty ſhould be granted to her, ſhe 
would enter into the cloſeſt amity with Elizabeth, 
and pay an obſervance to her above every other 
Prince of Chriſtendom that ſhe would forget all 
the injuries with which ſhe had been loaded; ac- 
knowledge Elizabeth to be the rightful Queen of 
England; abſtain from any claim to her crown 
during her life; renounce the title and arms of 
England, which ſhe had uſurped by the command 
of her huſband, the King of France; and repro- 
bate the bull from Rome which had depoſed the 
Engliſh Queen. She likewiſe proteſted, that ſhe 
would enter into the aſſociation which had been 
formed for the ſecurity of Elizabeth—that ſhe would 
conclude a defenſive league with her, provided that 
it ſhould not be prejudicial to the ancient alliance 
between Scotland and France—and that nothing 
ſhould be done, during the life of the Engliſh 
Queen, or after her death, which ſhould invalidate 
her titles to the crown of England, or thoſe of her 
ſon. As a confirmation of theſe articles, ſhe pro- 
felled that ſhe would conſent to ſtay in England for 
ſome time as an hoſtage; and that, if ſhe was per- 
mitted to retire from the dominions of Elizabeth, 
ſhe would ſurrender proper and acceptable perſons 
as ſureties. She alſo proteſted, that ſhe would 
make no alterations in Scotland; and that, upon 
the repeal of what had been enacted there to her 
diſgrace, ſhe would burv in oblivion all the injuries 
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ſhe had received from her ſubjects that ſhe would 
recommend to the King, her ſon, thoſe counſellors 
who were mot attached to England; and that ſhe 
would employ herſelf to reconcile him to the fugi- 
tive nobles—that ſhe would take no ſteps about his 
marriage without acquainting Elizabeth; and that, 
to give the greater firmneſs to the propoſed accom- 
modation, it was her deſire that he ſhould be called 
as a party to it—and, in fine, ſhe affirmed that ſhe 
would procure the King of France, and the Princes 
of Lorraine, to be guarantees for the performance 
of her engagements. 

Elizabeth, ever ſkilful in hypocriſy, diſcovered 
the moſt deciſive ſymptoms of ſatisfaction and joy 
when theſe overtures were communicated to her, 
She made no advances, however, to conclude an 
accommodation with Mary; and her miniſters and 
courtiers exclaimed againſt lenient and pacific mea- 
ſures. It was loudly inſiſted, that the liberty of 
Mary would be the death of Elizabeth; that her 
aſſociation with her ſon would be the ruin both of 
England and Scotland; and that her elevation to 
power would extend the empire of Popery, and 
give a deadly blow to the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. Suck opinions were moſt induſtriouſly 
circulated; and were ſoon employed by the Queen 
herſelf—notwithſtanding her pretended ſatisfaction 
at the late propoſals of the Scottiſh Princeſs—as a 
ſufficient reaſon for increaſing the rigours of Mary's 
confinement. Being diſpleaſed with the Earl of 
Shrewſbury for the humanity which he had ſhewn 
to his royal priſoner, ſhe removed that nobleman 
from the charge of guarding her; and the Earl of 
Leiceſter recommended, as her keepers, Sir Amias 
Poulet, and Sir Drue Drury. Theſe perſons were 


rigid Puritans; and it was expected that they would 


be forward to treat her with an outrage and inſult 
that would drive her to deſpair, and involve her in 
the guilt of ſome raſh reſolution. Leiceſter, im- 
patient of delays, and ready to gratify the rage of 
his miſtreſs, even ventured to ſend aſſaſſins to put 
a period to her exiſtence: but her keepers, though 
ſtern and inexorable, were not loſt to virtue; and, 
while they rejected his propoſal with ſcorn, they 
felt the infamy of the buſineſs in which they were 
employed. The cruelty of Elizabeth and her 
Counſellors diminiſhed the impreſſion of the dan- 
gers which were ſaid to hang over their heads; and 
the reports they ſent abroad being likely to periſh, 
becauſe dark and uncertain, they now charged the 
Roman Catholics with a plot, of which they de- 
ſcribed the particulars with preciſe exactneſs. It 
was propagated through the nation, that the Pope, 
the Spaniard, and the Roman Catholics, had re- 
ſolved to treat Elizabeth and the King of Scots as 
notorious heretics, to deprive the former of her 
diadem, and to annul the claims of the latter to 
the kingdom of England; that they were engaged 
to conduct Mary from her priſon to the throne of 
her ſiſter; that they had concerted to marry her to 
Henry Howard, brother to the late Duke of Nor- 
folk; and that they had determined, that the chil- 
dren of this alliance ſhould be proclaimed the law- 
ful ſucceſſors to the Engliſh crown, 
Vol. II. 


In order to forward her plans, Elizabeth ſum- 


moned a new Parliament, on the twenty- third of 
November 1584, by which the aſſociation was con- 
firmed; and a clauſe was added, by which the 
Queen was empowered to name commiſſioners for 
the trial of any pretender to the crown who ſhould 
attempt or imagine any invaſion, inſurrection, or 
aſſaſſination, againſt her. Upon condemnation pro- 
nounced by theſe commiſſioners, the guilty perſon 
was excluded from all claim to the ſucceſſion, and 
was farther puniſhable as her Majeſty ſnould direct: 
and, for greater ſecurity, a Council of Regency, 
in caſe of the Queen's violent death, was appointed 
to govern the kingdom, to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and 
to take vengeance for that act of treaſon. | 
A ſevere law was alſo enacted againſt Jeſuits and 
Popiſh Prieſts. It was ordained, that they ſhould 
depart the kingdom within forty days; that thoſe 
who ſhould remain beyond that time, or ſhould 
afterwards return, ſhould be guilty of treaſon; that 
thoſe who harboured or relieved them ſhould be 
guilty of felony; that thoſe who were educated in 


foreign ſeminaries, if they returned not within ſix 


months after notice given, and ſubmitted not them- 
ſelves to the Queen, before a Biſhop or two Juſtices, 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon ;' and that if any, fo 


ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, within ten years, 


approach the court, or come within ten miles of 
it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould: be void. By this law, 
the exerciſe of the Catholic religion, which had 
formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, 
and which was in many inſtances connived at, was 
totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſequent part of the 
Queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, by 
the capital puniſhment of Priefts. Camden ſays 
that, in ten years, fifty of them were executed, and 
fifty-five baniſhed. The Catholics, therefore, might 
now with juſtice complain of a violent perſecution, 
which was certainly the very worſt mode that could 
be adopted for the purpoſe of reconciling them to 
the eſtabliſhed government and religion, 

T his Parliament granted the Queen a ſupply of 
one ſubſidy and two fifteenths: but, notwithſtand- 


ing their obſequiouſneſs, they incurred her diſplea- 


ſure by applying to her for a farther reformation of 
eccleſiaſtical matters, Yet even in this attempr, 
which affected her as well as them in a delicate 
point, they difcovered how much they were over- 
awed by her authority. The majority of the Houſe 
of Commons were Puritans, or inclined to that 
ſe&; but the ſevere reprimands they had already, 


in former ſeſſions, met with from the throne, de- 


terred them from introducing any bill concerning 
religion: a proceeding which would have been in- 
terpreted as an encroachment on the prerogative. 
They were content to proceed by way of humble 
petition ; and that not addreſſed to her Majeſty, 
which would have given offence; but to the Houſe 
of Lords, or rather the Biſhops, who had a ſeat in 
that Houſe, and from whom alone they were willing 
to receive all advances towards reformation. A 
ſtrange departure from the dignity of the Com- 
mons ! | | 
Humble as the petition was, it was proudly re. 
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jected by the Queen; wlio, in her fpeech at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſions, was careful to reprove the Com- 
mons for their preſumption, in interfering with 
matters on which ſhe alone was competent to de- 
cide. 2 0 

While Elizabeth was plotting, with exquiſite art 
the deſtruction of Mary, a frivolous and fantaſtical 
man had conſpired to take away her own life. 
William Parry, a native of Wales, had embraced 
the Romiſh religion with a holy.fervour. In this 
ſtate of his mind, the diſtreſſes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of England made a deep impreſſion upon 
him; and he was ſeized with a deſire of atchieving 
ſome ſignal exploit that would operate their relief. 
The piety of his purpoſe was commended by all 
thoſe to whom it was communicated; and at Paris, 
having met Thomas Morgan, a moſt zealous par- 
tizan for the Queen of Scots, he was vrged ſtrenu- 
ouſly not to delay his performance of ſome notable 
ſervice to God and the Catholic Church. He 
affirmed that he was ready to kill the greateſt ſubject 
of England. And why not,“ ſaid Morgan, “ the 
« Queen herſelf?” The boldneſs of this enterprize 
did not alarm him; but, heſitating about it's legality, 
he expreſſed a wiſh to procure the approbation of the 
Pope. Ragazzoni, the Pope's Nuncio in France, 
tranſmitted a letter from him to Rome. Returning 
to England, he waited impatiently for an anſwer to 
his application; and it was not long before he was 
favoured with diſpatches from Cardinal Como, 
which not only approved his deſign, but contained 
his abſolution in the name of the Pope. At diffe- 
rent times he got acceſs to Elizabeth, in the cha- 
racter of a ſpy who was attentive to her intereſts, 
and who had ſecrets to reveal to her: but being 
unwilling to aſſaſſinate her, if he could perſuade 
her to be kind to the Roman Catholics, he had 
laid aſide his dagger upon theſe occaſions, and had 
employed himſelf to work upon her fears, by re- 
preſenting the dangers which encompaſſed her. He 
even found means to be elected member. of Par- 
ltament; and, having made a vehement harangue 
azainſt the ſevere laws lately enacted, was com- 
mitted to cuſtody. for his freedom, and ſequeſtered 
from the Houſe. A book, written by Dr. Allen, 
who attained afterwards to the dignity of a Cardinal, 
fell now into his hands; and the object of it was to 
prove, that the murder of a Prince, excommuni- 
cated for hereſy, is a ſacrifice highly acceptable to 
Heaven. He was fully convinced by it's reaſon- 
ings; and having thrown aſide every ſcruple, and 
determined to execute his enterprize, he aſſociated 


to him Edmund Nevil, the heir of the Houſe of 


Weitmoreland. They bound themſelves to mutual 
fidelity and ſecrecy, by ſwearing upon the Bible; 
and it was reſolved, that they ſhould ſhoot Eliza- 
beth while ſhe was riding abroad to take the air, 
But while they were watching an opportunity for 
the execution of their purpoſe, the Earl of Weſt- 
moreland happened to die in exile; and Nevil be- 
gan to hope that, by doing ſome acceptable ſervice 
to the Queen, he might recover the eſtate and ho- 


nours which had been forfeited by the rebellion of 


the laſt Ear]: he therefore informed againſt Parry, 
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who was committed to the Tower, When the ins 


dictment was read to him, he confeſſed that he was 
; guilty; and, the ſentence of the law being pro- 
| nounced, he ſuffered the death of a traitor, - 


That ſpirit of mildneſs, benevolence and huma: 
nity, which muſt ever reſult from a proper ſenſe ang 


knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, appears, at this 
| Period, to have been nearly extinguiſhed. Malignant 


ſchemes and ſanguinary projects became the gene- 
ral topics of converſation, and diffuſcd apprehen- 
ſions over the kingdom, which were uſed as ſane- 
tions to cruelty and motives to revenge. A War- 
wickſhire gentleman, of the name of Somerville, 
whoſe ſenſes were difordered by fanaticiſm, had 
heard fo much of the merit attending the aſſaſſina- 
tion of heretics and perſecutors, that he came to 
London with a determination to murder the 
Queen; but, having betrayed his deſign by ſome 
extravagances, he was thrown into priſon, and 
there periſhed by a voluntary death. About the 
ſame time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, form- 
ed a ſimilar plan for aſſaſſinating the Prince of 


Orange, which he accordingly executed at Delft, 


on the tenth of July 1584. The aſſaſſin con- 
f-fſed that he had been urged to the commiſſion of 


this crime by the inſtigations of the Prince of 


Parma, and the urgent entreaties of the Jeſuits, 
who had aſſured him, that the murder of a heretic 
was the moſt infallible means of procuring him 
admiſſion into heaven. The loſs of a Prince whom 
the Flemings denominated “ TRE DELIVERER Or 
© His COUNTRY,” and whom they juſtly conſidered 
as a protecting parent, infpired them with the moſt 
ſerious concern, and the moſt alarming apprehen- 
ſions. The recent ſucceſies of the Prince of Par- 
ma encreaſed their fears, and made them regard 
the hopes of foreign ſuccour as the only reſource 
that was left them. Being well acquainted with 
the cautious and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they 
expected better ſucceſs in France; and, in the view 
of engaging Henry to eſpouſe their cauſe, they of- 
fered him the ſovereignty of their provinces; but 
ſuch was the preſent ſituation of his kingdom, that 
he was neceſſitated to reject an offer ſo highly flat- 
tering and advantageous. After the death of the Duke 
of, Anjou, the King of Navarre became next heir 
to the crown; and, as he was a profeſſed Hugonot, 
the Duke, of Guiſe took occaſion to revive the 


Catholic League, and to urge Henry, by the molt 


violent expedients, to ſeek the exclufion of that 
brave and virtuous Prince. Henry himſelf, though 
a zealous Catholic, yer, from his averſion to com- 
ply with their precipitate meaſures, was deteſted 
by the League. Finding his authority to decline, 
he was at length obliged to declare war againſt the 
Hugonots, and to put arms into the hands of this 
dangerous confederacy ; whom, both on account of 
their unreaſonable pretenſions at home, and their 
cloſe alliance with Philip, he ſecretly regarded as 
his more formidable enemies. Conſtrained by the 
ſame policy, he dreaded the danger of affociating 
himſelf with the-revolted Proteſtants in the Low 
Countries, and'was obliged to renounce that invit- 
ing opportunity of revenging himſelf on ch 

or 
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for all his hoſtile intrigues and inſidious enter- 
1 | o 

The refuſal of Henry determined the States to 
addreſs themſelves to Elizabeth ; and they again 
offered her the ſovereignty of their Provinces, as 
the reward of her protection and ſuccour. Her 
Miniſtry were divided in opinion as to the con- 
duct ſhe ſhould adopt on an occaſion thus critical 
and important. The danger of encouraging re- 
bellion was ſtrongly contended for by ſome, who 
maintained that the ſuppreſſion of a revolt was the 
common cauſe of all Sovereigns: that though 
Princes were bound not to ſanction oppreſſion, yet 
ſubjects were never entitled to forget all duty to 
their Sovereign, or transfer their obedience to any 
other maſter. Theſe arguments, though incontro- 
vertible in a general ſenſe, and with a proper mo- 
dification of the grounds for reſiſtance, were certain- 
ly inapplicable in the preſent caſe ; for Philip had 
violated every tie which binds allegiance, and con- 
nes the ſubject to the Sovereign. They were 
better warranted, therefore, in adviſing a rejec- 
tion of the offer from motives merely political. 
On this head they remarked, that the Queen's ſitu- 
ation in Ireland, and even in England, would af- 
ford Philip ſufficient opportunity of retaliating 
upon her; and ſhe muſt thenceforth expect that, 
inſtead of ſecretly fomenting faction, he would 
openly employ his whole force in the protection 
and defence of the Catholics; that the Pope would 
undoubtedly unite his ſpiritual arms to the tem- 
poral ones of Spain; and that Elizabeth would 
ſoon repent the making ſo precarious an acquiſition 
in foreign countries, by expoſing her own domi- 
nions to the moſt imminent danger. 

On the other hand, it was aſſerted, that the 
Queen- had not, even from the commencement of 
her reign, and certainly not at preſent, any alter. 
native in chuſing between the friendſhip and enmity 
of Philip; the whole tenour of whoſe conduct had 
rendered it manifeſt, that his views were confined 
to the extenſion of his empire, and the total ſub- 
jection of the Proteſtants, under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of maintaining the Catholic faith. That 
the provocations ſhe had already given him, had 
ſufficed to inſpire him with a ſpirit of hoſtility to 
her perſon and government, which his general 
ſcheme of policy was well adapted to perpetuate ; 
and, as ſoon as he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, 
the whole force of his united Empire would infal- 
libly be turned againſt her defenceleſs ſtate, That 
the only queſtion was, whether ſhe would maintain 
a war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or wait till 
the ſubjection of all the confederates of England 
ſhould give her enemies leiſure to begin their hof- 
tilities in the heart of her dominions. That the re- 
volted provinces, though in a declining condition, 
ſtill cheriſhed fo ſtrong an antipathy to their tyrant, 
that, inſpirited by the hopes of Elizabeth's aſ- 
ſiſtance, they might ſtill be enabled to maintain 
the conteſt againſt the Spaniſh Monarchy. That 
their maritime power, united to the Queen's, 
would afford her entire ſecurity on the only ſide 
from whence ſhe had reaſon to dread an aſſault; 


and would even enable her to make inroads on the 


| territories of Philip, both in Europe and the Indies. 


That a war which neceſſity ſanctioned, juſtice could 
not condemn; and the laws of ſelf-preſervation ex- 
tended as well to the prevention of diſtant danger, 
as to the repulſion of immediate invaſion; and that, 
ſince the preſent relative ſituations of the two 
Monarchies rendered hoſtilities with Spain unavoid- 
able, it would be wiſe to compenſate the inevitable 
dangers and loſſes of war by the acquiſition of ſuch 
important provinces to the Engliſh empire. 

The Queen liſtened to the arguments on either- 
ſide, and finally determined not to accept the prof- 
fered Sovereignty, but yet to afford the provinces 
ſuch aſſiſtance as would prevent them from again 
falling under the domination of Philip. With 
this view, ſhe concluded a league with the States 
on the following conditions—that ſhe ſhould ſend 
over an army to their aſſiſtance, of five thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during 
the war; that the general, and two others whom 
ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be admitred into the 
Council of the States; that neither party ſhould 
make peace without the conſent of the other; that 
her expences ſhould be refunded after the con- 
cluſion of the war; and that the towns of Fluſh- 
ing and the Brille, with the Caſtle of Rammekins, 
ſhould, in the mean time, be conſigned into her 
hands, by way of ſecurity. By that article which 
related to the appointment of a general, Elizabeth 
engaged to promote to that dignity a man of qua- 
lity not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his perſonal merit than 
for his attachment to the Proteſtant religion. Vet, 
inſtead of ſelecting from among her ſubjects one 
who anſwered this deſcription, ſhe ſuffered her 
amorous prejudices ſo far to blind her judgment, 
as to appoint to the important command her fa- 
vourite Leiceſter; a man, the weakneſs of whoſe 
inte: lets was only to be equalled by the depravity 
of his heart. He accordingly failed for the Low 
Countries, accompanied by the young Earl of Eſſex, 
his ſon-in-law; Lord Audley, Lord Notth, 'Sir 
William Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur 
Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, 
and a ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemen. He 
was received, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the Governor; and 
every town through which he paſſed teſtified their 
Joy by acclamations and triumphal arches, as if his 
preſence and the Queen's protection had brought 
them the moſt certain deliverance. The States, 
anxious to engage Elizabeth ſtill farther in their de- 
fence, and knowing the intereſt which Leiceſter 
poſſeſſed with her, conferred on him the title of 
Governor and Captain-General of the United Pro- 
vinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treat- 
ed him, in ſome reſpects, as their Sovereign. Theſe 
marks of diſtinction were highly flattering to the 
ambition of Leiceſter; but they had a very different 
effect on the Queen, who ſeverely reprimanded the 
States for conferring, and her favourite for receiving, 
them. | 

Elizabeth finding that the ſtep ſhe had thought 


it prudent to adopt, would inevitably engage her 
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jected by the Queen; whio, in her fpeech at the | who was committed to the Tower, 


cloſe of the ſeſſions, was careful to reprove the Com- 
mons for their preſumption, in interfering with 
matters on which ſhe alone was 3 to de- 
cide. 

While Elizabeth was lating: with qui te art 
the deſtruction of Mary, a fiivolous and fantaſtical 
man had conſpired to take away her own life. 
William Parry, a native of Wales, had embraced 
the Romiſh religion with a holy.fervour. In this 
ſtate of his mind, the diſtreſſes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of England made a deep impreſſion upon 
him; and he was ſeized with a deſire of atchieving 
fome ſignal exploit that would operate their relief. 
The piety of his purpoſe was commended by all 
thoſe to whom it was communicated ; and at Paris, 
having met Thomas Morgan, a moſt zealous par- 
tizan for the Queen of Scots, he was vrged ſtrenu- 
ouſly not to delay his performance of ſome notable 
ſervice to God and the Catholic Church. He 
affirmed that he was ready to kill the greateſt ſubject 
of England. And why not,” faid Morgan, © the 
« Queen herſelf?” The boldneſs of this enterprize 
did not alarm him; but, heſitating about it's legality, 
he expreſſed a wiſh to procure the approbation of the 
Pope. Ragazzoni, the Pope's Nuncio in France, 
tranſmitted a letter from him to Rome. Returning 
to England, he waited impatiently for an anſwer to 
his application; and it was not long before he was 
favoured with diſpatches from Cardinal Como, 
which not only approved his deſign, but contained 
his abſolution in the name of the Pope. At diffe- 
rent times he got acceſs to Elizabeth, in the cha- 
racter of a ſpy who was attentive to her intereſts, 
and who had ſecrets to reveal to her: but being 
unwilling to aſſaſſinate her, if he could perſuade 
her to be kind to the Roman Catholics, he had 
laid aſide his dagger upon theſe occaſions, and had 
employed himſelf to work upon her fears, by re- 
preſenting the dangers which encompaſſed her. He 
even found means to be elected member of Par- 
lament; and, having made a vehement harangue 
azainſt the ſevere laws lately enacted, was com- 
mitted to cuſtody for his freedom, and ſequeſtered 
from the Houſe. A book, written by Dr. Allen, 
who attained afterwards tothe dignity of a Cardinal, 
fell now into his hands; and the object of it was to 
prove, that the murder of a Prince, excommuni- 
cated for hereſy, is a ſacrifice highly acceptable to 
Heaven. He was fully convinced by it's reaſon- 
ings; and having thrown aſide every ſcruple, and 
determined to execute his enterprize, he aſſociated 
to him Edmund Nevil, the heir of the Houſe of 
Weitmotreland. They bound themſelves to mutual 
fidelity and ſecrecy, by ſwearing upon the Bible; 
and it was reſolved, that they ſhould ſhoot Eliza- 
beth while ſhe was riding abroad to take the air. 
But while they were watching an opportunity for 
the execution of their purpoſe, the Earl of Weſt- 
moreland happened to die in exile; and Nevil be- 
gan to hope that, by doing ſome acceptable ſervice 
to the Queen, he miglit recover the eſtate and ho- 
nours which had been forfeited by the rebellion of 
the laſt Earl: he therefore informed againſt Parry, 


7 


| 


tions to cruelty and motives to revenge. 


W hen tl; * in- 


dictment was read to him, he confeſſed that he was 
guilty; and, the ſentence of the law being pro- 
' nounced, he ſuffered the death of a traitor. 


That ſpirit of mildneſs, benevolence and huma- 
nity, which mult ever reſult from a proper ſenſe and 
knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, appears, at this 


period, to have been nearly extinguiſhed. Malignant 


ſchemes and ſanguinary projects became the gene- 


ral topics of converſation, and diffuſed apprehen- 


ſions over the kingdom, which were uſed as ſanc- 
A War- 
wickſhire gentleman, of the name of Somerville, 
whoſe ſenſes were difordered by fanaticiſm, had 
heard ſo much of the merit attending the aſſaſſina- 
tion of heretics and perſecutors, that he came to 
London with a determination to murder the 
Queen ; but, having betrayed his deſign by ſome 
extravagances, he was thrown into priſon, and 
there periſhed by a voluntary death. About the 
ſame time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, form- 
ed a ſimilar plan for aſſaſſinating the Prince of 


Orange, which he accordingly executed at Delft, 


on the tenth of July 1584, The aſſaſſin con- 
f-fſed that he had been urged to the commiſſion of 
this crime by the inſtigations of the Prince of 
Parma, and the urgent entreaties of the Jeſuits, 
who had afſured him, that the murder of a heretic 
was the moſt infallible means of procuring him 
admiſſion into heaven. The loſs of a Prince whom 
the Flemings denominated © THE DELIVERER or 
© yis CounTRY,” and whom they juſtly conſidered 
as a protecting parent, infpired them with the moſt 
ſerious concern, and the moſt alarming apprehen- 
ſions. The recent ſucceſſes of the Prince of Par- 
ma encreaſed their fears, and made them regard 
the hopes of foreign ſuccour as the only reſource 
that was left them. Being well acquainted with 
the cautious and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they 
expected better ſucceſs in France; and, 1n the view 
of engaging Henry to eſpouſe their cauſe, they of- 
fered him the ſovereignty of their provinces; but 
ſuch was the preſent ſituation of his kingdom, that 
he was neceſſitated to reject an offer ſo highly flat- 
tering and advantageous. After the death of the Duke 
of, Anjou, the King of Navarre became next heir 
to the crown; and, as he was a profeſſed Hugonot, 
the Duke, of Guiſe took occahon to revive the 


Catholic League, and to urge Henry, by the molt 


violent expedients, to ſeek the exclufion of that 
brave and virtuous Prince. Henry himſelf, though 
a zealous Catholic, yer, from his averſion to com- 
ply with their precipitate meaſures, was deteſted 
by the League. Finding his authority to decline, 
he was at length obliged to declare war againſt the 
Hugonots, and to put arms into the hands of this 
dangerous confederacy ; whom, both on account of 
their unreaſonable pretenſions at home, and their 
cloſe alliance with Philip, he ſecretly regarded as 
his more formidable enemies. Conſtrained by the 


ſame policy, he dreaded the danger of aſſociating 
himſelf with the-revolted Proteſtants in the Low 
Countries, and'was obliged to renounce that invit- 
ing opportunity of revenging himſelf on PP 
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for all his hoſtile intrigues and inſidious enter- 
prizes. Wo 

The refuſal of Henry determined the States to 
addreſs themſelves to Elizabeth ; and they again 
offered her the ſovereignty of their Provinces, as 
the reward of her protection and ſuccour. Her 
Miniſtry were divided in opinion as to the con- 
duct ſhe ſhould adopt on an occaſion thus critical 
and important. The danger of encouraging re- 
bellion was ſtrongly contended for by ſome, who 
maintained that the ſuppreſſion of a revolt was the 
common cauſe of all Sovereigns: that though 
Princes were bound not to ſanction oppreſſion, yet 
ſubjects were never entitled to forget all duty to 
their Sovereign, or transfer their obedience to any 
other maſter. Theſe arguments, though incontro- 
vertible in a general ſenſe, and with a proper mo- 
dification of the grounds for reſiſtance, were certain- 
ly inapplicable in the preſent caſe; for Philip had 
violated every tie which binds allegiance, and con- 
nes the ſubject to the Sovereign. They were 
better warranted, therefore, in adviſing a rejec- 
tion of the offer from motives merely political. 
On this head they remarked, that the Queen's ſitu- 
ation in Ireland, and even in England, would af- 
ford Philip ſufficient opportunity of retaliating 
upon her; and ſhe muſt thenceforth expect that, 
inſtead of ſecretly fomenting faction, he would 
openly employ his whole force in the protection 
and defence of the Catholics; that the Pope would 
undoubtedly unite his ſpiritual arms to the tem- 
poral ones of Spain; and that Elizabeth would 
ſoon repent the making ſo precarious an acquiſition 
in foreign countries, by expoſing her own domi- 
nions to the moſt imminent danger. 

On the other hand, it was aſſerted, that the 
Queen had not, even from the commencement of 
her reign, and certainly not at preſent, any alter. 
native in chuſing between the friendſhip and enmity 
of Philip; the whole tenour of whoſe conduct had 
rendered it manifeſt, that his views were confined 
to the extenſion of his empire, and the total ſub- 
jection of the Proteſtants, under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of maintaining the Catholic faith. That 
the provocations ſhe had already given him, had 


| ſufficed to inſpire him with a ſpirit of hoſtility to 


her perſon and government, which his general 
ſcheme of policy was well adapted to perpetuate; 
and, as ſoon as he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, 
the whole force of his united Empire would infal- 
libly be turned againſt her defenceleſs ſtate. That 


the only queſtion was, whether ſhe would maintain 


a war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or wait till 
the ſubjection of all the confederates of England 
ſhould give her enemies leiſure to begin their hof- 
tilities in the heart of her dominions. That the re- 
volted provinces, though in a declining condition, 
ſtill cheriſhed fo ſtrong an antipathy to their tyrant, 
that, inſpirited by the hopes of Elizabeth's aſ- 
ſiſtance, they might ſtill be enabled to maintain 
the conteſt againſt the Spaniſh Monarchy. That 
their maritime power, united to the Queen's, 
would afford her entire ſecurity on the only ſide 
from whence ſhe had reaſon to dread an aſſault; 


and would even enable her to make inroads on the 


_ territories of Philip, both in Europe and the Indies. 


That a war which neceſſity ſanctioned, juſtice could 
not condemn; and the laws of ſelf-preſervation ex- 
tended as well to the prevention of diſtant danger, 
as to the repulſion of immediate invaſion; and that, 
ſince the preſent relative ſituations of the two 
Monarchies rendered hoſtilities with Spain unavoid- 
able, it would be wiſe to compenſate the inevitable 
dangers and loſſes of war by the acquiſition of ſuch 
important provinces to the Engliſh empire. 

The Queen liſtened to the arguments on either- 
ſide, and finally determined not to accept the prof- 
fered Sovereignty, but yet to afford the provinces 
ſuch aſſiſtance as would prevent them ſrom again 
falling under the domination of Philip. With 
this view, ſhe concluded a league with the States 
on the following conditions—that ſhe ſhould ſend 
over an army to their aſſiſtance, of five thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during 
the war; that the general, and two others whom 
ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be admitted into the 
Council of the States; that neither party ſhould 
make peace without the conſent of the other; that 
her expences ſhould be refunded after the con- 
cluſion of the war; and that the towns of Fluſh- 
ing and the Brille, with the Caſtle of Rammekins, 
ſhould, in the mean time, be conſigned into her 
hands, by way of ſecurity. By that article which 
related to the appointment of a general, Elizabeth 
engaged to promote to that dignity a man of qua- 
lity not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his perſonal merit than 
for his attachment to the Proteſtant religion. Vet, 
inſtead of ſelecting from among her ſubjects one! 
who anſwered this deſcription, ſhe ſuffered her 
amorous prejudices ſo far to blind her judgment, 
as to appoint to the important command her fa- 
vourite Leiceſter; a man, the weakneſs of whoſe 
inte: lets was only to be equalled by the depravity 
of his heart. He accordingly failed for the Low 
Countries, accompanied by the young Earl of Eſſex, 
his ſon-in-law; Lord Audley, Lord North, Sir 
William Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur 
Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, 
and a ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemen. He 
was received, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the Governor; and 
every town through which he paſied teſtified their 
Joy by acclamations and triumphal arches, as if his 
preſence and the Queen's protection had brought 
them the moſt certain deliverance. The States, 
anxious to engage Elizabeth ſtill farther in their de- 


| fence, and knowing the intereſt which Leiceſter 


poſſeſſed with her, conferred on him the title of 
Governor and Captain-General of the United Pro- 
vinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treat- 
ed him, in ſome reſpects, as their Sovereign. Theſe 
marks of diſtinction were highly flattering to the 
ambition of Leiceſter; but they had a very different 
effect on the Queen, who ſeverely reprimanded the 
States for conferring, and her favourite for receiving, 
them. 8 

Elizabeth finding that the ſtep ſne had thought 


it prudent to adopt, would inevitably engage her 
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in a war with Philip, determined not to act merely 
on the defenſive. America, though the chief 
ſource of Philip's power, was leſs able to reſiſt an 
attack than almoſt any other part of the Spaniſh 
dominions. A fleet of twenty ſail was therefore 
equipped, and ſent to the Weſt Indies, under the 
command of Sir Francis Drake. 
it had on board two thouſand three hundred volun- 
teers, under Chriſtopher Carliſle. . They ſailed from 
Plymouth in September 1585 ; and in the month 
of January following, they took St. Jago, near 
Cape Verde, by ſurprize, where they found plenty 
of proviſions, but no riches. They then ſailed to 
Hiſpaniola ; and eaſily making themſelves maſters 
of St. Domingo by aſſault, obliged the inhabitants 
to ranſom their houſes by a ſum of money. Car- 
thagena, after ſome reſiſtance, experienced a ſimi- 
lar fate, and ſimilar treatment. They reduced to 
aſhes St. Anthony and St. Helen's, two towns on 
the coaſt of Florida. Sailing along the coaſt of 
Virginia, they found the ſmall remains of a colony 
which had been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and which had gone extremely to decay. This 
was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form ſuch 
ſettlements; and though they afterwards ſurpaſſed 
all European nations, both in the ſituation of their 
colonies and the liberal principles upon which they 
were founded, they had here been ſo unſucceſsful, 
that the wretched planters abandoned their ſettle- 
ments, and prevailed on Drake to convey them to 
England. He returned with ſuch riches, as en- 
couraged the volunteers; and with ſuch accounts 
of the weak ſtate of the Spaniards in thoſe coun- 
tries, as ſerved extremely to incite the nation to 
future enterprizes. Even the great mortality which 
the climate had produced in this fleet, proved but 
a feeble impediment to the excurſions of Avarice: 
where the mind is inflamed by avidity, hope ever 
riſes predominant to fear. 

Leiceſter was far from being as ſucceſsful as 
Drake. Wholly unfit for the command which 
Elizabeth had imprudently conferred on him, 
his enterprizes were raſhly conceived, and feebly 
executed. At firſt, indeed, he gained ſome advan- 
tage in an action againſt the Spaniards, and 
threw ſuccours into Grave, by which that place 
was enabled to make a vigorous defence; but 
the cawardice of Van Hemert, the governor, 
rendered all theſe efforts uſeleſs. He capitulated 
after a feeble reſiſtance ; and being tried for his 
conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſhment from the 
ſentence of a court-martial. The Prince of Par- 
ma next undertook the fiege of Venlo, which was 
ſurrendered to him after a ſhort reſiſtance. Nuys 
was taken by aſſault while the garriſon was treating 
of a capitulation. Rhimberg, which was garriſon- 
ed by twelve hundred Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Morgan, was afterwards beſieged 
by the Spaniards; and Leiceſter, thinking himſelf 
too weak to attempt to raiſe the ſiege, endeavoured 
to draw off the Prince, of Parma, by forming 
another enterprize. He firſt attacked Doeſberg, 
which the Spaniſh General judged fo important a 
fortreſs, that he haſtened to it's relief, He made the 


Beſides ſeamen, - 


Marquis of Gueſto advance' with a convoy, which 
he intended to throw into the place, They were 
favoured by a fog; but falling in, by accident, 
with a body of Engliſh cavaliy, a furious ation 
enſued, in which the Spaniards were defeated, and 
the Marquis of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of 
great reputation and family, was flain. The pur- 
ſuit was ſtopped by the approach of the Prince of 
Parma, with the main body of the Spaniſh army ; 
and the Engliſh cavalry, on their return from the 
field, found their advantage greatly over balanced 
by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who being mor- 
tally wounded in the action, was carried off by the 
ſoldiers, and ſoon after died. Sir Philip is delcrib- 
ed by the writers of that age, as the moſt perfect 
model of an accompliſhed gentleman. Virtuous, 
polite, brave, learned, and affable, he was at once 
the ornament of the court, and the piide of the 
nation. Elis humanity was unbounded. After the 
laſt action, while he was lying on the field, mang- 
led with wounds, a bottle of water was b:ought 
him to relieve his thirſt; but obſerving a ſoldier 
near him in a condition equally miſerable, he ſaid, 
« This man's neceſſity is ſtill greater than mine,” and 
reſigned to him the bottle of water. The King of 
Scots, ſtricken with admiration of Siduey's virtue, 
celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin verſes, 
which he compoſed on the death of that young 
hero. 

The advantages gained by the Prince of Parma, 
during the campaign of 1586, were ſolely aſcribed 
to the want of military talents in Leiceſter, The 
States were highly and juſtly diſcontented with the 
management of the war; ſtill more with his arbi- 
trary and imperious conduct; and, at the concluſion 
of the campaign, they applied to him for a re- 
dreſs of all their grievances. But Leiceſter, with- 
out giving them any ſatisfaction, departed ſoon 
after for England. 

During theſe tranſactions, Elizabeth's animoſity 
againſt the unhappy Queen of Scotland continued 
to increaſe. Mary had, in the month of March 


1585, been removed from Sheffield to the Caſtle 


of Tutbury ; and, under her new keepers, ſhe ex- 
perienced a treatment which was in the higheſt 
degree unjuſt, diſreſpectful, and acrimonious. Two 
apartments or chambers only were allotted to her; 
and they were ſmall and inconvenient, meanly 
furniſhed, and fo full of apertures and chinks, that 
they were inſufficient to protect her from the 
inclemencies of the weather. The liberty of go- 
ing abroad tor pleaſure or exerciſe was denied to 
her. She was aſſailed by rheumatiſms and other 
maladies; and her phyſicians could not undertake 
to effect a cure, or even to procure her any eaſe, 
unleſs ſhe ſhould be removed to a more commo- 
dious dwelling: applications for this purpoſe were 


| frequently made, and uniformly rejected. In 


ſhort, the miſery of her condition experienced 
every degree of aggravation which inſult and 
cruelty could afford. But, in the midſt of her 
misfortunes, Mary had ſolaced herſelf with hope; 
and, from the exertions of her ſon, ſhe naturally 
expected a ſuperlative advantage. He had hitherto 
behaved 


behaved with a becoming cordiality 3 and, in the 


negociation which ſhe had opened with him for 


ber aſſociation in the government, he had been 
ſtudious to pleaſe and flatter her. He had in- 
formed her, by a particular diſpatch, that he found 
the greateſt comfort in her maternal tenderneſs, and 
that he would accompliſh her commands with hu- 


mility and expedition; that he would not fail to 


ratify her union and aſſociation with him in the 
government ; that it would be his moſt earneſt en- 
deavour to reconcile their common ſubjects to that 
meaſure; and that ſhe might expect from him, 
during his life, every ſatisfaction and duty which a 
good mother could promiſe herſelf from an af- 
fectionate and obedient ſon. But the treacherous 
arts of Elizabeth were ſucceſsfully exerted to pre- 
vent the performance of theſe duteous profeſſions. 
By the Maſter of Gray, who had acquired an aſ- 
cendant over James, ſhe turned his affections from 
Mary. He delayed to ratify her aſſociation in the 
government, and he even appeared to be unwilling 
to preſs Elizabeth on the ſubject of her liberty. 
The Maſter of Gray had, at the inſtigation of the 
Queen of England, convinced him, that if any 
favour were ſhewn to Mary by her, his humiliation 
would neceſſarily reſult from it. He aſſured him, 
that if his mother were again to mount the Scottiſh 


| throne, her zeal for Popery would induce her to pro- 


mote his excluſion, by every means in her power. 
Mary expoſtulated with him by letter, upon the 
timidity and coldneſs of his behaviour; and he re- 
turned an anſwer full of diſreſpect See 7he addi. 
tions to the Memoirs of Caſtelnau—in which he inti- 
rnated his reſolution to conſider her in no other 
character than as Queen- Mother. Her amazement, 
indignation, and grief, were infigite. She wrote to 
Caſtelnau, the French Ambaſlador, to inform him 
of her anguiſh and inquietude. My ſon,” ſaid 
ſhe, “ is ungrateful,- and I deſire that the King, 
* your maſter, will conſider him no longer as a 
« Sovereign. In your future diſpatches, abſtain 
cc from giving him the title of King. I am his 
« Queen and his Sovereign; and while I live, and 
cc continue at variance with him, he can, at the 
« beſt, be but an uſurper. From him I derive no 
« Juſtre; and without me he could only have been 
« Lord Darnley, or the Earl of Lenox; for I 
<« raiſed his father from being my ſubject to be my 
« huſband. I aſk from him nothing that 1s his; 
« what I claim is my own; and if he perſiſts in 
« his courſe of impiety and ingratitude, I will 
« beſtow upon him my malediction, and deprive 
« him not only of all right to Scotland, but to all 
ce the dignity and grandeur to which he may ſuc- 
« ceed through me. My enemies ſhall not enjoy 


t the advantages they expect from him; for to 


ce the King of Spain I will convey, in the ampleſt 
« form, my claims, titles, and greatneſs.” 
Elizabeth, in the mean time, alarmed at the 
combinations of the Catholic powers, warmly en- 
couraged the idea that ſuggeſted itſelf of a counter 
alliance of the Proteſtant Princes; and by two re- 


ligions, which preached humility and peace, it 


ſeemed that Europe was about to be deluged wich 
Vol. II. 
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blood. Elizabeth was fully ſenſible that her ſitu- 
ation required all her prudence and vigour. She 
entered into negociations with the King of Navarre; 
ſhe diſpatched Sir Thomas Bodley, to treat with 
the King of Denmark, and with the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany; and ſhe reſolved to proceed 
in gaining compleatly to her ſide the King of Scots, 
and to eſtabliſh a permanent authority in his king- 
dom. 

In concert with the Maſter of Gray and his ad- 
herents, ſhe deputed Sir Edward Wotton to Scot- 
land. This ſingular man, to profound knowledge, 
and a maſterly diſcernment in affairs, added the 
moſt ſeducing and agreeable qualifications. He 
had a compleat command of his temper, and could 
accommodate himſelf to perſons of every diſpo- 
ſition, He immediately penetrated into the cha- 
rafter of James; who, having been prepoſſeſſed to 
his advantage, ſoon conceived the higheſt opinion 
of his merit and abilities. It was not only by his 
talents that he excited the admiration of James ; 
he recommended. himſelf to him by his mirth and 
pleaſantry, his expertneſs in languages, his acquain- 
tance with the manners and cuſtoms of different 
countries, and his ſkill in horſemanſhip and the 
chace. Impenetrable himſelf, he was quick to pe- 
netrate into the minds of others; and in the hours 
of paſtime, as well as of buſineſs, he advanced in 
the purpoſes of his embaſſy. He was active to 
impreſs James with an opinion that the friend- 
ſhip of Elizabeth was ſincere and cordial ; and, in 


the name of his miſtreſs, he preſented him with 


a yearly penſion of five thouſand pounds. This 
bribe, from the manner in which it was beſtowed, 
loſt ſomewhat of it's meanneſs: for Elizabeth 
affected to conſider James as her ſon; and while 
the revenue ſhe conferred upon him was as large 
as that which her father had allotted to her, it 
was regarded as a compenſation for the Engliſh 
eſtate of the Counteſs of Lenox, which ſhe un- 
juſtly retained in her cuſtody. But whatever art 
might be employed to flatter him into an accept- 
ance of it, the conſequence was moſt favourable to 
Elizabeth, as it diſpoſed him to comply with her 
wiſhes, and rendered him, in ſome degree, depen- 
dent upon her pleaſure. Wotton accordingly, 
when he pointed out to him the dangers which 
threatened the reformed religion, and explained 
the expediency of a league offenſive and defenſive 


_ againſt the Popiſh powers, was attended to with 


the greateſt ardour, The ſecret view of deſtroying 
his mother, the Queen of Scots, which had the 
greateſt influence over Elizabeth, was overlooked by 
James, either from inattention, or with deſign ; 
and he aſked and obtained, from a convention of 
the Three Eſtates, full liberty for himſelf and 
council to conclude a ſtrict league with Eliza- 

beth, which they bound themſelves to confirm. 
Wotton, by command of his miſtreſs, engaged 
himſelf in other intrigues. . Ambaſſadors had ar- 
rived in Scotland from the King of Denmark, 
on the pretence of laying claim to the iſles of 
Orkney and Shetland, but with the intention of 
procuring the hand of James for one of the 
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daughters of their Sovereign. 'By Sir Thomas 
Bodley, her Ambaſſador at the Daniſh Court, ſhe 
had received information of this project; and her 
uſual jealouſies with regard to her heirs being now 
levelled againſt the Scottiſh Monarch, ſhe was in- 
finitely averfe from his marriage. Wotton, while 
he paid a moſt reſpectſul attention to the Daniſh 
Ambaſſadors, did not fcruple to inſinuate to them, 
that James made their King, their country, and 
it's cuſtoms, the topics of deriſion and contempt. 
When converſing with James, he aſſumed a ſimilar 
liberty, and was laviſh in abuſing the King of Den- 


mark, and his Ambaſſadors. The Scottiſh Mini- 


ſters, obſerving the growing intereſt of this man, 
endeavoured to acquire his friendſhip, and ſcrupled 
not to ſacrifice to his intrigues the moſt effential 
intereſts of their maſter. The Ambaſſadors ſuſ- 
pected the policy of Elizabeth; and perceived that, 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs in Scotland, it would 
be in vain to urge the purpoſe of their embaſly. 

But, though they were highly difpleaſed with their 
treatment, and were inſtigated to depart without 
taking leave of the King, they had the prudence 
or the phlegm not to expoſe their diſcontents; and 
Sir James Melvil, while he reprobated the practices 
which had been employed to defeat their com- 
miſſion, and to provoke their anger, gave them 
repeated aſſurances that his maſter knew how to 
value the amity of their nation. The next at- 
tempt of Wotton was to promote the return of 
the diſcontented nobles of Scotland, which he was 
not long in effecting. Theſe lords were aſſiſted by 
Elizabeth with large ſums of money, which were 
to be applied to purpoſes of corruption, that the 
Engliſh party might acquire additional ſtrength. 
Wotton, inſpirited by ſucceſs, and difpoſed to 
ſtrike a deciſive blow againſt the King, engaged in 


a plot to ſeize upon his perſon, and either to con- 


vey him into England, or to keep him a prifoner 
in the Caſtle of Stirling. But his device and 
treachery being diſcovered, he left Scotland with 
the greateſt precipitation. 

The influence of Elizabeth in the Scottiſh Court, 
fince the return of the Nobles, was more powerful 
than that of James himſelf; and his Miniſters were 
eager to conclude the treaty of alliance which had 
been opened and advanced by the intrigues of 
Wotton, whoſe traiterous attempt James was ſoon 
induced to forget. The Court of France, alarm- 
ed at the Queen's operations, had diſpatched Deſne- 
val to James, to prevent, if poſſible, his termi- 
nation of any ſtrict league with Elizabeth; but 


James equally reſiſted his threats and ſolicitations, | 


He was more attentive to Randolph, whom Eli- 
zabeth had ſent to him to adjuſt the articles of their 
intended confederacy; and this Miniſter allured 
him with the hope that his miſtreſs would embrace 
an early opportunity to aſſure him, that ſhe would 
never take any ſtep to the prejudice of his titles to 
the Crown of England. The flattering conceſſion 
was even propoſed to be the ſubject of a private 


agreement between Elizabeth and James. To the 


articles of treaty which Randolph preſſed upon the 


part of Elizabeth, no objections were made; and 


OF ENGLAND. 


it was reſolved that commiſſioners ſhould meet at 
Berwick, to give them the tie and ſanction of legal 
formalities. There appeared for Elizabeth, Ed- 
ward, Earl of Rutland; William, Lord Evers; 

and Mr. Thomas Randolph: and James appointed 
as his repreſentatives, Francis, Earl of Bothwel; 

Robert, Lord Boyd; and Sir James Hume, The 
alliance they concluded was termed a league of 
« ſtricter amity;” and it's tenour correſponded, in 
a peculiar degree, with the ſituation and the views 
of Elizabeth. The project entered into by the 
Roman Catholic Princes, to extirpate the pure and 
evangelical religion, and the neceſſity which of con- 
ſequence had ariſen for it's defence, were pointed out 
as the real and efficient cauſes of this alliance. It was 


| covenanted, that Elizabeth and James ſhould be 


bound by this ſocial and ſacred league, to provide for 
the preſervation of the Proteſtant Faith; and that 
they ſhould employ their diligence to induce other 
powers to confederate with this holy and pious inten- 
tion. It was accorded, that their league ſhould be both 


for defence and offence againſt all perſons, of what- 


ſoever deſcription, who fhould oppoſe the reformed 
religion in the two kingdoms, In the event of an 
invaſion from abroad, either of England or Scot- 
land, it was agreed, that they ſhould abſtain from 
affording any aid or counſel, directly or indirectly, 
to the invaders; and that, in this extremity, they 
ſhould forget and diſregard every tie of confangui- 
nity or affinity, alliance or amity, by which they 
might be bound to foreign ſtates. It was contend- 
ed, that if England ſhould be invaded in thoſe 
parts which are remote from Scotland, James 
ſhould immediately, on receiving an intimation 
from Elizabeth, march into her dominions, at her 


expence, two thouſand horſe, and five thouſand 


foot; and that if the enemy ſhould land in the 
Northern diſtricts of England, within fixty miles 
of the Scottiſh frontiers, he ſhould collect and put 
in motion the greateſt force in his power. In the 


| event of an invaſion of Scotland, Elizabeth en- 


gaged herſelf to furniſh to James an army of 


| three thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot, to be 
employed at his pleaſure, and to be maintained at 
his charge, It was ſtipulated, that the King of 


Scots, when certified of any diſturbances in Ire- 
land, ſhould prohibit the inhabitants of the county 


| of Argyle from repairing to that kingdom with 
_ hoſtile intentions. They mutually engaged not to 


aſſiſt any rebels or traitors, or to permit their ſub- 
jects to afford them any harbour or maintenance; 


and they conſented to deliver them up on the firſt 


requiſition, or to expel them from their dominions. 
They embraced the reſolution to appoint com- 
miſſioners to compound and adjuſt all injuries and 
controverſies among the borderers, by a friendly 


compenſation and treaty. They expreſſed it as 


their determined purpoſe not to contract any con- 
federacy, or to enter into any alliance, with any 
prince, ſtate, or combination of men, to the viola- 
tion or prejudice of their prefent union. They 
reſpectively bound themſelves to confirm and ra- 
tify this ſacred league by their oaths, and by letters 
patent under their great ſeals. All former treaties, 
contracts, 
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contracts, and agreements, between their prede- 


ceſſors, were declared to be in force and vigour, in 
ſo far only as they did not derogate from the ſtricter 
amity of their new alliance. In fine, the King of 
Scots, upon attaining the age of twenty-five years, 
obliged himſelf to tranſmit to Elizabeth a parlia- 
mentary ratification of it; and, in return, ſhe con- 
tracted to procure confirmations of it from the 
eſtates of England and Ireland, 
of this treaty was a ſource of infinite joy to Eli- 
zabeth, with whom James ought certainly not to 
have concluded any league without the participa- 
tion of Mary, or without ſtipulations to her ad- 
vantage. All her apprehenſions on the ſide of 
Scotland were now at an end. In the tranſport of 
her ſatisfaction, ſhe addreſſed a letter to James 
with her own hand—See Rymer's Fadera, vol. 15. 
State Papers, vol. B. p. 344—in which ſhe inti- 
mated to him, that he might not only depend 
upon the regular payment of his annual penſion; 
but that he might reſt in ſecurity, that ſhe would 
ſuffer no attempt to take place, which might im- 
pair or overthrow his eventual ſucceſſion to her 
dominions. 

While James was thus baſely employed in con- 
tracting a friendſhip with the inveterate enemy of 
his houſe, with an abandoned woman who had be- 
trayed, impriſoned, and was about to aſſaſſinate his 
mother, a ſpirit of fanaticiſm prevailed in his 


kingdom, which gave him no ſmall degree of in- 


quietude and trouble. The inſolence of the 
preachers, who triumphed in their dominion over 
the populace, had, at this time, reached an ex- 
treme height; they made not only the King and the 
whole civil power experience the effects of their 
ſeditious arrogance, but ſuch was their preſump- 
tion, that they iſſued a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, becauſe 
he had been active in Parliament in promoting a 
law which reſtrained their factious ſermons. One 
Gibſon ſaid in the pulpit, that Captain James 
Stuart—meaning the late Earl of Arran—and his 
wife Jezebel, had been deemed the chief perſecu- 
tors of the Goſpel; but it was now ſeen, that the 
King himſelf was the great offender ; and for this 
crime, the preacher denounced againſt him the 
curſe which fell on Jeroboam, that he ſhould die 
childleſs, and be the laſt of his race. 

Sir John Maitland, who, ſince the return of the 
Nobles and the flight of Arran, had acted as 
Chancellor, finding the King to be diſturbed with 
the refractory ſpirit of the Clergy, adviſed him 
to leave them implicitly to the fury of their paſ- 
ſions; for that then they would grow ſo inſupporta- 
ble, that the offended people would riſe up againſt 
them, and expel them from the country. © You 


« counſel wiſely,” ſaid James, © if it were my 


ce wiſh to overturn religion and the church; but, I 
© -defire to retain both; and cannot endure that the 
e clergy ſhould run into ſuch exceſſes and diſorders, 
« as would make religion an object of contempt, 
« gr of ridicule.” 

We now come to that angular occurrence, diſtin- 
guiſhed in hiſtory by the appellation- of Ba- 


The termination 


ce BINGTON's ConsPlRacy;” the ſingularity of 
which proceeds not from the flagitiouſneſs of the 
act itſel. for in molt ages have ſimilar cauſcs pro- 


duced ſimilar effects but in the atrocious machi- 


nations of thoſe nefarious agents, who, by a daring 
exertion of wickedneſs, extended it's effects be- 
yond the bounds of reaſon and Juſtice, for the final 
completion of a project as impious and unprin- 
cipled as any that hiſtory can produce. 

The Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the moſt illiberal ſuperſtition, and the 
omnipotency of the Pope was one of the tenets which 
obtained more peculiarly it's admiration and reve- 
rence. It venerated, of conſequence, in the great- 
eſt degree, the bull which Pius the Fifth had iſſued 
againſt Elizabeth. Thence aroſe a fanciful idea, 
that this remarkable decice had proceeded directly 
from the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. To ter- 
minate the exiſtence of thoſe Princes who laboured 
under a ſentence of excommunication, was accord- 
ingly inculcated as an act of the higheſt merit, and 
even ſuperior to the glory of Martyrdom. To 
periſh in ſuch an attempt, was extolled as an atchieve- 
ment the moſt acceptable to Heaven. No road, it 
was ſaid, could lead the devout Chriſtian to an im- 
mortal life, with ſuch a triumphant ſecurity. Theſe 
romantic and abſurd conceptions had impreſſed 
themſelves, in a particular manner, on the minds 
of one Gifford, a doctor of divinity ; and of Gil- 
bert Gifford and Hodgeſon, two prieſts. They 
concurred in preſſing their opinions upon John Sa- 
vage, who united in his perſon the moſt frantic 
zeal, and the moſt heroic courage. Diſregarding 
the ties of humanity and juſtice, and profaning the 
formalities of religion, he vowed to aſſaſſinate Eli- 
zabeth; and in order to aſſiſt his deſign, by taking 
away all ſuſpicion of it, they compoſed and pub- 
liſhed a book, in which the Engliſh papiſts were 
admoniſhed to employ no weapons againſt that 
Princeſs but tears, arguments, mortification, and 
prayer. 

John Ballard, a prieſt of the ſame ſeminary, had 
been ſent into England to remark the diſpoſition 
and ſtate of the Roman Catholics; and about this 
time he had returned to France. His viſit to Eng- 
land did not eſcape the penetration of Sir Francis 
Walſingham; and this miniſter, whoſe inveterate 
animoſity againſt the Queen of Scots had been 
manifeſted on various occaſions, had commanded 
Maud, a man of profound artifice and diſſimula- 
tion, to inſinuate himſelf into his favour, and to 
affect a compliance with his views and projects. 
To this aſſociate Ballard communicated his moſt 
ſecret purpoſes; and he had even made him a 
party to the councils and deliberations which he had 
holden with the enemies of Elizabeth. In his jour- 
ney to France, he was not forſaken by Maud, 
whoſe profeſſions and friendſhip appeared to be 
ſtrenuous and ſincere; and there they made it known 
that the Roman Catholics of England were ripe for 
revolt, and earneſt in their deſires to dethrone Eli- 
zabeth. Mendoza, the Spaniſh reſident at Paris, 
liſtened to them with attention, and it was agreed that 
no opportunity more fortunate could occur for the 
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invaſion of England. Some of the beſt troops 
were in the Netherlands; and while their abſence 
enfeebled Elizabeth, an attack upon her kingdom 
would contribute efficaciouſly to diſtreſs the coun- 
cils, and ro humble the pride of the United Pro- 
vinces. It was imagined, that Elizabeth was now 
in a ſituation in which ſhe could not reſiſt the union 
and vigour of the Pope, the Spaniard, the Duke 
of Guiſe, and the Prince of Parma. Charles 
Paget alone, whoſe attachment to the Queen of 
Scots was moſt ſanguine, and whoſe abilities were 
equal to it, revolted from theſe ſentiments. He 
affirmed that, while Elizabeth was alive, it was al- 
together vain to think of invading her dominions. 
His opinion, however, was neglected as ill-found- 
ed and ſingular; and Ballard was diſpatched anew 
to England, to foſter the diſcontents of the Roman 
Catholics; to prepare them for an inſurrection; and 
to give them the aſſurance, that a foreign army 
would ſoon realize all their happieſt wiſhes, by over- 
turning the reformed doctrines, and by placing 
Mary Stuart upon the throne of Elizabeth. 

At London, Ballard diſguiſed himſelf like an 
officer, and aſſumed the name of Captain For- 
teſcue. Among the Roman Catholics, with whom 
he chiefly aſſociated, there was Anthony Babing- 
ton, of Dethic in Derbyſhire. This gentleman, 
though in early youth, was diſtinguiſhed by his 


ability and learning. His zeal for Popery was, 


notwithſtanding, exceſſive; and, a little before this 
time, he had made an excurſion to France, without 
the licence of the Queen. There he contracted 
an acquaintance with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
Mary's ambaſſador, and with Thomas Morgan. 
By frequent and warm eulogiums upon her heroical 
virtues, and upon the graces, the elegance, and the 
cultivation of her perſon. and her mind, they in- 
fAan:*.1 his youthful imagination. He became de- 
ſirous to perform ſome exploit to her advantage; 
and in their letters to her, they recommended him 
in the ſtrong language of affection and friendſhip. 
Upon his return to England, Morgan had even 
employed his agency in the conveyance of diſ- 
patches to Mary; and in this buſineſs he had con- 
tinued his ſervices till her commitment to the care 
of Sir Amias Poulet, and Sir Drue Drury. When 
Ballard imparted to him the progreſs of the invaſion 
of England, he ſignified the pleaſure it would give 
him to aſſiſt in the humiliation of Elizabeth ; but 
concurred in thinking with Charles Paget, that all 
attempts againſt her dominions would prove un- 
availing, while ſhe was permitted to live. Ballard, 
pleaſed with his forwardneſs, informed him, that 
ſhe could not live long ; for that John Savage was 
now in London, watching an opportunity to aſſaſ- 
ſinate her. The ſuperſtitious bigotry of Babing- 
ton had ſteeled his breaſt to the feclings of huma- 
nity, and to the dictates of honour. He envied Sa- 
vage the ſanguinary wickedneſs of plunging a 
dagger into the body of his Sovereign; and, on the 
pretence that the murder might miſcarry by being 
entruſted to a ſingle hand, he inſiſted, that ſix gen- 
tlemen of unſuſpected courage ſhould aſſociate 
themſelves for it's ſurer execution, It was agreed 


| that Savage ſhould be one of theſe, that he might 


not incur the guilt of breaking the vow he had 
made to diſpatch the Queen; but ſo compleatly had 
this man corrupted his ſenſibilities and his under- 
ſtanding, that Ballard and Babington found it dif- 
ficult to induce him to allow to others any partici- 
pation in the glory he had propoſed to himſelf. 
They diſcovered their views to many gentlemen of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion ; and the moſt emi- 
nent of their friends were, Edward, brother to the 
Lord Windſor; Thomas Saliſbury, of Denbigh- 
ſhire; Charles Tilney, the only hope of an ancient 
houſe; Chidioc Tichbourn, of Southampton; Ed. 
ward Abingdon, whoſe father had been coffeer of the 
Queen's houſhold; Robert Gage, of Surrey; John 
Travers, and John Charnock, of Lancaſhire; John 
Jones, whoſe anceſtor had been keeper of the ward- 


robe to Queen Maty ; Patrick Barnwel, who was de- 


ſcended from a noble family in Ireland ; and Henry 
Dun, clerk in the office of Firſt Fruits and Tenths. 
Robert Polly, one of Walſingham's ſpies, was alſo 
admitted to their particular diſtinction; and al- 
though they were warned to take care of him by 
Naw, the ſecretary to the Queen of Scots, his 
diſſimulation and apparent ardour to forward their 
deſigns baniſhed every ſuſpicion to his prejudice, 
Babington choſe for himſelf the taſk of releaſing 
the Queen of Scots, at the head of a choſen band 
of followers. Tilney, Tichbourn, Abingdon, 
Barnwel, Charnock, and Savage, took a ſolemn 
oath to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth. The other chiefs of 
the conſpiracy were to repair to different counties, 
and to call up the Papiſts to arms. Conferences 
were repeatedly holden by them 1n taverns; where, 
amidſt jollity and feaſting, they invigorated their 
paſſions, and fed themſelves with the hope of con- 
ſpicuous honours. They ſtimulated their courage 


by the example of the Scottiſh Nobles, who had 


ſeized the King at Stirling; and by that of Gerard, 
the Burgundian, who had murdered the Prince of 
Orange. In the diſtraction produced by the pre- 
ſumption of confidence, the encouragement of con- 
verſation, and the giddy folly of intemperance, 
they were ſo raſh as to procure a painting, with 
Babington in the midſt of them, and which was 
adorned with the following mottoes, as expreſſive 
of their combination— 


Hi mihi ſunt Comites, quos ipſa pericula ducunt— 


Quor ſum hac, alio properantibus ? 


Polly, who revealed all their tranſactions to Wal- 
ſingham, communicated to him this painting; and 
it was ſhewn privately to Elizabeth. 


In this ſtage of the conſpiracy, Babington was 


anxious to obtain the fulleſt aſſurance for the in- 
vaſion of England by a foreign army. He reſolv- 
ed accordingly to go to France; and for this 
purpoſe he applied for a licence to travel to Secre- 
tary Walſingham, to whom he was introduced by 
Polly. To this 'Miniſter he profeſſed an extreme 
admiration of Elizabeth; and he promiſed his 
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aſſiduous ſervices in diſcovering the plöts of the 
Engliſh exiles in France. Walſinghdm beſtowedd 


the greateſt commendations upon his loyalty, and in- 
timated that he might foon expect the licence for 


which he had made application. But he amuſed - 
him, notwithſtanding, with artifice and delays. Git-" 
bert Gifford, in the mean time, had been difpatch- / 
ed to London by the Engliſh exiles, to remind 
Savage of the vow he had made, and to remain 
there as their agent. Licentious manners, and 
habits of expence, had prepared this eccleſiaſtic 
for corruption; and his piety and zeal were unable 
to reſiſt the bribes of Walſfingham, wliom Maud 


and Polly had informed of his arrival, his character, 


and his purpoſes. He forgot that the Bull of Pope 
Pius the Fifth had been inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt; 
and, permitting himſelf to be conducted with great 
privacy to Walſingham, he made a full diſcovery 
to him of whatever he either knew or ſuſpected. 
Elizabeth and her Miniſter were now poſſeſſed 
of ample and ſufficient documents concerning the 
conſpiracy; and at this period they would have 
taken it's projectors into cuſtody, if to defeat their 
deſigns, and to puniſh them, had been the only 
purpoſes in which they had been intereſted. But 
they were likewiſe looking to an object of the high- 
eft moment to them, and for which they had pre- 
pared with infinite duplicity and precaution. They 
ardently defired to involve he Queen of Scots in 
the guilt of Babington and his aſſociates, in order 
to create a pretence or occaſion for executing againſt 
her the laſt a& of ſeverity and vengeance. Mary 
had been removed to the Caſtle of Chartley, in Staf- 
fordhire; and to this place Walſingham diſpatch- 
ed Gifford, with inſtructions to commence a cor- 
reſpondence with her. To facilitate the buſineſs, 
he wrote a letter to Sir Amias Poulet, requeſting . 
him to permit Gifford to bribe one of his ſervants. 
Poulet, however, from jealouſy or from virtue, re- 
faſed to grant this requeſt; and Gifford corrupted 
a brewer in the neighbourhood, who put his letters 
to Mary in a hole in the Caſtle-wall. By the ſame 
conveyance, it was expected that anſwers would be 
received to them. But Mary had been ſecretly ad- 
moniſhed by her friends in France—See a letter on 
this ſubje from Thomas Morgan, dated July the 


fourth 1586, which is preſerved i in Murdin's collec - 


tion—not to interfere in this conſpiracy—with the 
nature and purport whereof, however, they did not 
acquaint her—but moſt anxiouſly to avoid all in- 
telligence with it's projectors. She had a ſufficient 
knowledge of the unrelenting hatred of Elizabeth; 

and when ſhe conſidered, as in connection with it, 
the ſcheme of the aſſociation, and the ſucceeding 


act of the Parliament, ſhe was alarmed with a deep 


conviction that a pretext only was wanted to con- 
elude her diſtreſſes by taking away her life. She 
was not in a humour to give any countenance to 
uncertain and hazardous projects; and the letters 
of Gifford, there is every reaſon to'believe, 'were 


either unobſerved or neglected by her. This diſ- 


intment was highly afflicting to Walſingham; 


but it did not diſcourage his activity; a mind cor- 


rupted by vice is ever fertile in expedients. Naw 
+Vor. II. 


and Curl, the Secretaries of Mary, were ſtrangers | 
and their deptndan&&6h4n unfertümate Princels;' 
' whoſe dower even the Court o® France had baſel7 
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| Queen of SH to the Kitts of Gifford, ſhould 
be found in the hole of the Caſtle-wall. By this 
| method it was eaſy to multiply evidences; and in 
her ſuppoſed Packets ta Gifford,” there were en- 
| cloſed letters from her to Babihgtoh, Mendoza, 
the Lord Paget, Charles Paget his brother, the 
. Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Ingle- 
field. Walſingham, to whom theſe letters were 
carried, affected formally to degypher them, by 
the aid of Thomas Philips, a perſon who was known 
to be {kilful in matters of this kind; and after exact 
copies were taken of them: it is ſaid, they were 
all artfully ſealed up. and ſent away to be delivered 
according to their ſi uperſcriptions. It appears, how-" 
ever, that only the letters to Babington were ſent 
to him; indeed, the reaſon for not ſending the otliets 
is evident, Mendoza probably, and the Archbiſhop! 
of Glaſgow certainly, were well acquainted with 
the hand-writing of Mary; and the many forgeries 
which had already been committed, would have 
made them cifcumſpett i in their examination of the 
letters; *and the compariſon, by expoſing the vil- 
lainy of Walfingham, muſt have proved fatal to 
his murderous ſchemes. The whole contfivance 
might eaſily be managed by Gifford; or, indeed, 
Gifford himſelf might poſſibly be deceived as to 
the reality of Mary” s' anſwers, fince Walfingham 
might have employed ſome other of his agents to 
place them in the hole whetice Gifford was to fetch 
them. ö Alen 
A foundation — ſuch as it was! being now eſta- 
bliſhed upon which to build the guilt of the Queen 
of Scots, it was not neceſſary to delay any longer 
the ſuppreſſion of the conſpiracy. An order was 
therefore iſſued for the apprehenſion of Ballard. 
The conſpirators were thrown into amazement; but 
it being underſtood—through the means of Wal- 
ſingham— that he was ſeized as a Popiſh prieſt, 
and not as a plotter, their uneaſineſs abated. Ba- 
bington, in the firſt moments of his terror, cqun- 
| felled Savage and Charnock to execute inſtantly the 
murder. Departing, however, from this refolu- 
tion, he renewed his ſolicitations tõ Walfingham 
for a licence to travel; but this artful {tatefman 
treating him with greater kindneſs than ever, af- 
fected a deſire to have other conferene&' with hit 
upon the ſubject of his intended Darby He 
| even allowed Babington | to lodge in his houſe, 
and thereby ſecured a full opportunity of watch- 
N ing all his motions; In this ſtate of things, Wal. 
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more, a companion of Babington's,, whom he had 


engaged to . obſerve his actions with care and 


vigilance. The note contained advice to redouble 
his diligence 1 in attending to his charge ; and, when 


he received it, Babington, being ſeated with him at 


the ſame tahle, peruſed it at the ſame time. A 
conviction that all his practices were now difco- 
vered, ſtruck this conſpirator; and he could with 
difficulty diſguiſe the anguiſh of his troubled mind. 
He haſtened to give the alarm to his aſſociates, 
and all of them took to flight; but Windſor was 


the only one who was able to clude every ſearch. 
The reſt, being dragged from their hiding- places, 


were committed to priſon; and, as their confeſſions 
contained reciprocal impeachments of one another, 
there aroſe a compleat evidence. of their criminal 
views and combination. Ballard, Babington, Sa- 
vage, Barnwel, Tichbourn, Tilney, and Abington, 
were executed with unuſual cruelty: they were 
hung up upon a gallows; and, being cut down 
while yet alive, their bowels were taken out, and 
their bodies were quartered. The ſame ſentence 
was paſſed againſt Saliſbury, Dun, Jones, Char- 
nock, Travers, and Gage: but their execution 
was leſs horrid; for they hung till they were quite 
dead, and were then embowelled, and divided by 
the hatchet. Maud, Polly, and Gifford, who had 
acted as aſſiſtants to Walſingham, were treated with 
commendation ; and their ſervices did not paſs un- 
rewarded, 

The Miniſters were loud in their reproaches 
againſt the Queen of Scots: they aſcribed to her 
the infamy of promoting and encouraging Babing- 
ton and his aſſociates in their ſcheme of aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth; and they ſtudiouſly propagated the terror 
of an impending invaſion. The people were af- 
fected with apprehenſions for their Sovereign, their 


country, and their religion. The popularity of 


Mary was deeply wounded; and men of great 
talents were active to haſten it's decay, It was 
founded. abroad, that the wiſdom of the aſſociation 
to protect the life of the Engliſh Queen was now 
moſt apparent, and that it's intentions ought ſpeedily 
to be realized. Her royal perſon, it was ſaid, had 
been expoſed to imminent danger; and it remained 
that the vow ſhould be fulfilled which had been 
made, to proſecute to death, and utterly to exter- 
minate, all perſons, of whatſoever rank they might 
be, who ſhould counſel, conſent, or act, to her pre- 
judice and dethronement. Elizabeth and her Mi- 
3 diſſeminated the language of complaint and 
revenge: it was echoed back by the people; and 
the friends of Mary were convinced that the plot 
which had been framed for her deſtruction would 
immediately be executed. 

In the mean time, the Scottiſh Princeſs, eagerly 


watched by Poulet, and deprived of all commu- 
nication with the world, conſequently unacquainted | 


with the late occurrences, and with the abuſive 
declamations of her enemies, received a viſit from 
Sir Thomas Gorges, This Envoy, as inſtructed 
by Elizabeth, ſurprized her when ſhe had mounted 
der horſe to take the pleaſurs of the chace, His 


THE HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 
ſioghar addreſſed a note from the Court to Scuda- | 


ſalutation was abrupt and unceremonious; and, 
after informing her of the diſcovery and circum- 


ſtauces of Babington's conſpiracy, he rudely charged 


her with a concern in it. Her aſtoniſhment was 
great, and ſhe deſired to return to her chamber: 
but this ſavour was refuſed to her; and, aſter being 
conveyed from one houſe to another, in an anxious 
and perplexing uncertainty, ſhe was committed to 
Fotheringay Caſtle, in Northamptonſhire. Eliza- 
beth expreſſed a malignant Joy, when informed of 
the arrival of her victim at this her laſt priſon, and 
thanked Poulet herſelf for this invaluab/e ſervice. 
Naw and Curl, Mary's two Secretaries—the former 
a2 Frenchman, the latter a native of Scotland 
vere taken into cuſtody. Poulet, breaking open 
the doors of her private cloſet, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
her money, which amounted not to more than 
ſeven thouſand crowns. Her cabinets were care- 
fully ſealed; and, being ſent to London, were ex- 
amined in the preſence of Elizabeth. They con- 
tained many diſpatches from. perſons beyond the 
ſea; copies of letters which had been dictated by 
her; and about ſixty tables of cyphers and cha- 
racters. There were alſo diſcovered in them many 
diſpatches to her from Engliſh noblemen, which 
were full of admiration and reſpett. Theſe Eliza- 


| beth concealed; but their authors, ſuſpecting nat 


they were known, ſought to purchaſe her forgive- 
neſs by the moſt abject proteſtations of an attach- 
ment to her perſon, and by the exerciſe of the 
molt inveterate enmity to the Queen of Scots. 
Naw and Curl declared, that the copies of her 
letters were in their hand-writing. They had been 
dictated by her, in the French language, to Naw; 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Curl; and then put into 
cypher. They contained not, however, the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance that could be interpreted into a ſub- 
ject of reproach or ctimination. It was upon the 
foundation of the letters which Gifford had com- 
municated to Walſingham that her guilt was to be 


| inferred; and with copies of theſe, and with an 


atteſted account of the conſpiracy of Babington 
and his aſſociates, Sir Edward Wotton was now 
diſpatched into France, to accuſe her to Henry the 
Third, and to explain to him the dangers to which 
Elizabeth was expoſed from the machinations and 
practices of the Engliſh exiles. 

The Privy-counſellors of Elizabeth deliberated 
upon the molt proper method of proceeding againſt 
Mary. Some were of opinion that, as ſhe was 
only acceſlary to the plot, no laws, either human 
or divine, could juſtify the exertion of any greater 
degree of ſeverity than an increaſed rigour of con- 
finement. This, too, they added, was all that the 
moſt cautious policy could require, ſince the in- 
firmities of Mary were ſuch as muſt inevitably 


produce. a ſpecdy termination to her life. By 
others, who either were, or affected to be, inſpired 


with a fanatical dread of Popery, it was urged, that. 
inſtant death ought to be her portion, inflicted by, 
the formalities of the law. The Fail of Leiceſter, 


with the knaviſh prudence of a coward, adviſed 
that ſhe ſhould be /ecre:ly diſpatched, and ſtrongliy 
recommended the ule of ; £5i/o——a mode of afſaſſina- 
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tion in which he was deeply verſed. This advice; 


3 was deemed too mean, diſgraceful, and 
violent, to be adopted even by the profligate coun- 
cil of Elizabeth. The lawyers were of opinion, 
that ſhe might be tried upon the ſtatute of Edward 
the Third, by which, it was enacted to be treaſon 
to imagine: the deſtruction of the ſovereign, to 
make war againſt his kingdom, or to adhere to his 
enemies. But Elizabeth, and her miniſters, had 
provided a more plauſible foundation for her trial: 
this was, the parliamentary ſtatute, approving the 
act of aſſociation. As it had been paſſed while 
Mary was in England, it was argued, that ſhe was 
bound by it in a local allegiance to Elizabeth, 
The next point of debate was, the deſignation un- 
der which it was moſt adviſeable to arraign her. 
To employ a foreign name and title as ſtrictly de- 
ſcriptive of her, was not judged to be conſiſtent with 
the law of England: it was therefore reſolved to 
deſign her, © Mary, daughter and heir of Fames 
& the Fifth, King of Scotland, and commonly 
« called Queen of Scots, and Dowager of 
« France.” 

Mary, in the mean time, notwithſtanding the 


rigour of her confinement in Fotheringay Caſtle, 


had found an opportunity to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to the Duke of Guiſe with a letter, informing him 
of her misfortunes. © I am accuſed,” ſaid ſhe, 
« of having engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the 
« ſtate of England, and the life of Elizabeth; 
te but of this conſpiracy I knew nothing. The 
« Engliſh miniſters pretend to have proofs of my 
« criminality ; but what theſe are, I cannot con- 
« jecture. They can have no foundation that is 
« more ſolid than their own invention, and the 
« power of the rack. My death is doubtleſs de- 
te termined, and cannot be at a great diſtance. 
« The Engliſh queen, and her counſellors, will 
« kill me by poiſon, or with the dagger. Com- 
« mand that prayers ſhall be ſaid for me, and take 
« my poor ſervants under your protection. It is 
« with difficulty that I hold my pen, from a pain 
« and inflammation in my arm ; but it will pleaſe 
« you to learn from me, that my mind is devoted 
« to you; and that, under the ſevereſt misfortunes 
« and extremities, I will, with conſtancy, ſupport 
©« my religion, and the honour of the Houſe of 
c Lorraine. I beg that, when I am no more, 
& you will take the charge of applying for my 
te body: it will conſole me to think that it is to 
tc repoſe at Rheims, in holy ground, near the ſe- 


« pulchre of my mother; and it is my wiſh, that 


* my heart ſhould be depoſited in the grave of my 
ce huſband, Francis the Second. May the Al- 
* mighty God prolong your life, that you may 


« ſerve him; and to me may he give his grace 


cc jn this world, and his mercy in the next.“ 
A commiſſion was iſſued by Elizabeth to above 
forty peers, or privy counſellors, with five judges, 


beſtowing upon them in a body, or on the major 
part of them, abſolute power and authority to eu- 


quire into the matters compoſed and imagined 
againſt her by the Scottiſh Princeſs ; and to judge 
and pronounce ſentence according to the ſpirit and 


their protection. 


tenor of the ſtatute which had been paſſed, ap- 
proving the act of aſſociation. 
miſſioners, a great majority proceeded to the Caſtle 


Of theſe Com- 


of Fotheringay; and the day after their arrival, (Oc- 


tober the twelfth) they deputed to Mary, Sir 
Walter Mildmay; Sir Amias Poulet; and Edward 
Barker, a public notary, to deliver to her a letter 
from Elizabeth. In this letter, the Queen gra- 
| tified her malignant paſſions ; and, after reproach- 
ing Mary with crimes of which ſhe knew her to 


be innocent, informed her that Commiſſioners 
were appointed to take cognizance of them. 


The Scottiſh Princeſs, though aftoniſhed with the 
project of being brought to a public trial, was 


able to preſerve her dignity, and addreſſed them 
with great compoſure of mien and expreſſion. © It 
© 15A matter,” ſaid ſhe, © altogether uncommon 
« and ſtrange, that Elizabeth ſhould command 
* me to ſubmit to a trial, as if I were her ſubject. 
« I am an independent Sovereign, and will not 


e tarniſh by any means my high birth, the Princes 


* my predeceſſors, and my ſon. Misfortunes 
* and miſery have not yet ſo involved me in de- 
e jection, as, that I am to faint and ſink under this 
e new calamity and inſult. I defire that you will 
* remember what I formerly proteſted to Brom- 
© ley, who is now Lord Chancellor, and to the 
« Lord La War. To ſpeak to me of Commiſ- 
6 ſioners, is a vain mockery of my rank: Kings 
« alone can be my Peers. The laws of England 
« are unknown to me ; and I have no counſellors, 
te to whom I can apply for inſtruction. My pa- 
« pers and commentaries have been taken from 
e me; and no perſon can have the perilous cou- 
« rage to appear as my advocate. I have recom- 
% mended myſelf and my condition to foreign 
« Princes; but I am clear of the guilt of having 
w conſpired the deſtruction of Elizabeth, or hav- 
« ing incited any perſon whatſoever to deſtroy her. 
* It is only by my own words and writings 
« that an imputation of this kind can be ſup- 
« ported; and I am conſcious, beyond the poſ- 
&« ſibility of a doubt, that theſe evidences cannot 
te be employed againſt me.” 

The day after ſhe had, in this manner, refuſed 
to allow the juriſdiction of the Commiſſioners, Pou- 
let and Barker returned to her, and informed her, 
that they had put her ſpeech into writing, and de- 
fired to know if ſhe would abide by it. She heard 
it read diſtintly, acknowledged it to be rightly 
taken, and avowed her readineſs to perſiſt in the 
ſentiments ſhe had delivered. But ſhe added, 
there was a circumſtance to which ſhe had omitted 
to ſpeak : © Your Queen,” ſaid ſhe, © affects in 


her letter to obſerve, that I am ſubject to the 


« laws of England, becauſe I have lived under 
| This ſentiment and mode of 
e thinking are very ſurprizing to me. I came into 
« England to crave her aſſiſtance and aid, and 


ever ſince I have been confined to a priſon. 
The miſeries of captivity cannot be called a pro- 


« tection, and the treatment I have ſuffered is a 
« violation of all law.” In the afternoon a new 
deputation from the Commiſſioners - waited upon 

her. 
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more, a companion of Babington's; whom he had 
engaged to obſerve his actions with care and 
vigilance. The note contained advice to redouble. | 


his diligence 1 in attending to his charge; and, when 


he received it, Babington, being ſeated with him at 
the ſame table, peruſed it at the ſame time. A 
conviction that all his practices were now difco- 
vered, ſtruck this conſpirator; and he could with 
difficulty diſguiſe the anguiſh of his troubled mind. 
He haſtened to give the alarm to his affociates, 


and all of them took to flight; but Windſor was 
the only one who was able to clude every ſearch. 
The reſt, being dragged from their hiding - places, 


were committed to priſon; and, as their confeſſions 
contained reciprocal impeachments of one another, 


there aroſe a compleat evidence. of their criminal 
views and combination, Ballard, Babington, Sa- 


vage, Barnwel, Tichbourn, Tilney, and Abington, 
were executed with unuſual cruelty: they were 
hung vp upon a gallows; and, being cut down 
while yet alive, their bowels were taken out, and 
their bodies were quartered. The ſame ſentence 
was paſſed againſt Saliſbury, Dun, Jones, Char- 
nock, Travers, and; Gage: but their execution 
was leſs horrid; for they hung till they were quite 
dead, and were then embowelled, and divided by 
the hatchet. Maud, Polly, and Gifford, who had 
acted as aſſiſtants to Walſingham, were treated with 
commendation ; and their ſervices did not paſs un- 
rewarded, 

The Miniſters were Toad in their reproaches 
againſt the Queen of Scots: they aſcribed to her 
the infamy of promoting and encouraging Babing- 
ton and his aſſociates in their ſcheme of aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth; and they ſtudiouſly propagated the terror 
of an impending invaſion. The people were af- 
fected with apprehenſions for their Sovereign, their 


country, and their religion. The popularity of 


Mary was deeply wounded; and men of great 
talents were active to haſten it's decay, It was 
founded abroad, that the wiſdom of the aſſociation 
to protect the life of the Engliſh Queen was now 
moſt apparent, and that it's intentions ought ſpeedily 
to be realized. Her royal perſon, it was faid, had 
been expoſed to imminent danger; and it remained 
that the vow ſhould be fulfilled which had been 
made, to proſecute to death, and utterly to exter- 
minate, all perſons, of whatſoever rank they might 
be, who ſhould counſel, conſent, or act, to her pre- 
judice and dethronement. Elizabeth and her Mi- 
niſters diſſeminated the language of complaint and 
revenge: it was echoed back by the people; and 
the friends of Mary were convinced that the plot 
which had been framed for her deſtruction would 
immediately be executed, 

In the mean time, the Scottiſh Princeſs, eagerly 


watched by Poulet, and deprived of all commu- 
nication with the world, conſequently unacquainted | 


with the late occurrences, and with the abuſive 
declamations of her enemies, received a viſit from 
Sir Thomas Gorges, This Envoy, as inſtructed 
by Elizaveth, ſurprized her when ſhe had mounted 
der horſe to take the pleaſurs of the chace, His 


THE HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 
ſiogharn addreſſed a note from the Court to Scuda- 


ſalutation was abrupt and unceremogious ; and, 
after informing her of the diſcovery. and circum- 


|| ftanceg of Babington's conſpiracy, he rudely charged 


her with a concern in it. Her aſtoniſhment was 
great, and ſhe deſired to return to her chamber: 
but this favour was refuſed to her; and, after being 


, conveyed from one houſe to another, in an anxious 
and perplexing uncertainty, ſhe was committed to 


Fotheringay Caſtle, in Northamptonſhire. Eliza- , 


| beth expreſſed a malignant; joy, when informed of 
the arrival of her victim at this her laſt priſon, and 


thanked Poulet herſelf for this invaluab/e ſervice, 


Naw and Curl, Mary's two Secretaries—the former 


4 Frenchman, the latter a native of Scotland 
were taken into cuſtody. Poulet, breaking open 


the doors of her private cloſet, poſſeſſed himſelf of 


her money, which amounted not to more than 
ſeven thouſand crowns. Her cabinets were care- 
fully ſealed; and, being ſent to London, were ex- 
amined in the preſence of Elizabeth. They con- 
tained many diſpatches from perſons beyond the 
ſea; copies of letters which had been dictated by 
her; and about ſixty tables of cyphers and cha- 
racters. There were alſo diſcovered in them many 
diſpatches to her from Engliſh noblemen, which 
were full of admiration and reſpect. Theſe Eliza- 


. beth concealed; but their authors, ſuſpecting nat 


they were known, ſought to purchaſe her forgive- 
neſs by the moſt abject proteſtations of an attach- 
ment to her perſon, and by the exerciſe of the 
moſt inveterate enmity to the Queen of Scots. 
Naw and Curl declared, that the copies of her 
letters were in their hand-writing. They had been 
dictated by her, in the French language, to Naw; 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Curl; and then put into 
cypher. They contained not, however, the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance that could be interpreted into a ſub- 
ject of reproach or ctimination. It was upon the 
foundation of the letters which Gifford had com- 
municated to Walſingham that her guilt was to be 


inferred; and with copies of theſe, and with an 


atteſted account of the conſpiracy of Babington 
and his aſſociates, Sir Edward Wotton was now 
diſpatched into France, to accuſe her to Henry the 
Third, and to explain to him the dangers to which 
Elizabeth was expoſed from the machinations and 
practices of the Engliſh exiles. 

The Privy-counſellors of Elizabeth deliberated 
upon the molt proper method of proceeding againſt 
Mary. Some were of opinion that, as ſhe was 
only acceſſary to the plot, no laws, either human 
or divine, could juſtify the exertion of any greater 
degree of ſeverity than an increaſed rigour of con- 
finement. This, too, they added, was all that the 
moſt cautious policy could require, ſince the in- 


| firmities of Mary were ſuch as muſt inevitably 
produce. a ſpeedy termination to her life. By 
others, who either were, or affected to be, inſpired 


with a fanatical dread of Popery, it was urged, that 
inſtant death ought to be her portion, inflicted by, 
the formalities of the law. The Fall of Leiceſter, 


with the knaviſh prudence of a coward, adviſed 
that ſhe ſhould be /ecrezly. diſpatched, and ſcrongly 


recommended the uſe of point -u mode of afſaſſina- 
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tion in which he was deeply verſed-. This advice, 
however, was deemed too mean, diſgraceful, and 
violent, to be adopted even by the profligate coun- 
cil of Elizabeth. The lawyers were of opinion, 
that ſhe might be tried upon the ſtatute of Edward 
the Third, by which, it was enacted to be treaſon 
to imagine; the deſtruction of the ſovereign, to 
make war againſt his kingdom, or to adhere to his 
enemies. But Elizabeth, and her miniſters; had 
provided a more plauſible foundation for her trial: 
this was, the parliamentary ſtatute, approving the 
act of aſſociation. As it had been paſſed while 
Mary was in England, it was argued, that ſhe was 
hound by it in a local allegiance to Elizabeth, 
The next point of debate was, the deſignation un- 
der which it was molt adviſeable to arraign her, 
To employ a foreign name and title as ſtrictly de- 
{criptive of her, was not judged fo be conſiſtent with 
the law of England: it was therefore reſolved to 
deſign her, Mary, daughter and heir of James 
& the Fifth, King of Scotland, and commonly 
& called Queen of Scots, and Dowager of 
« France.” 

Mary, in the mean time, notwithſtanding the 
rigour of her confinement in Fotheringay Caſtle, 
had found an opportunity to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to the Duke of Guiſe with a letter, informing him 
of her misfortunes. © I am accuſed,” ſaid ſhe, 
« of having engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the 
« ſtate of England, and the life of Elizabeth; 
© but of this conſpiracy I knew nothing. The 
« Engliſh miniſters pretend to have proofs of my 
« criminality ; but what theſe are, I cannot con- 
« jecture. They can have no foundation that is 
« more ſolid than their own invention, and the 
« power of the rack. My death is doubtleſs de- 
« termined, and cannot be at a great diſtance. 
« The Engliſh queen, and her counſellors, will 
« kill me by poiſon, or with the dagger. Com- 
« mand that prayers ſhall be ſaid for me, and take 
« my poor ſervants under your protection. It is 
« with difficulty that I hold my pen, from a pain 
c and inflammation in my arm; but it will pleaſe 
« you to learn from me, that my mind is devoted 
« to you; and that, under the ſevereſt misfortunes 
« and extremities, I will, with conſtancy, ſupport 
« my religion, and the honour of the Houſe of 
«© Lorraine. I beg that, when I am no more, 
& you will take the charge of applying for my 
© body: it will conſole me to think that it is to 
« repoſe at Rheims, in holy ground, near the ſe- 
te pulchre of my mother; and it is my wiſh, that 
cc my heart ſhould be depoſited in the grave of my 
ce huſband, Francis the Second. May the Al- 


* mighty God prolong your life, that you may 
« ſerve him; and to me may he give his grace 


« jn this world, and his mercy in the next.“ 
A commiſſion was iſſued by Elizabeth to above 

ſorry peers, or privy counſellors, with five judges, 

beſtowing upon them in 2 body, or on the major 


part of them, abſolute power and authority to eu- 


quire into the matters compoſed and ' imagined 
againſt her by the Scottiſh Princeſs ; and to judge 
and pronounce ſentence according to the ſpirit and 


1 
a4. 


c their protection. 


tenor of the ſtatute which had been paſſed, ap- 
proving the act of aſſociation. 
miſſioner, a great majority proceeded to the Caſtle 
of Fotheringay; and the day after their arrival, (Oc- 
tober the twelfth) they deputed to Mary, Sir 
Walter Mildmay; Sir Amias Poulet; and Edward 
Barker, a public notary, to deliver to her a letter 
| from Elizabeth. In this letter, the Queen gra- 
; tified her malignant paſſions ; and, after reproach- 
ing Mary with crimes of which ſhe knew her to 
be innocent, informed her that Commiſſioners 
were appointed to take cognizance of them. 
The Scottiſh Princeſs, though aftoniſhed with the 
project of being brought to a public trial, was 


Of theſe Com- 


able to preſerve her dignity, and addreſſed them 
with great compoſure of mien and expreſſion. It 
« is a matter,” ſaid ſhe, ©& altogether uncommon 
« and ftrange, that Elizabeth ſhould command 
« me to ſubmit to a trial, as if I were her ſubject. 
« I am an independent Sovereign, and will. not 


e tarniſh by any means my high birth, the Princes 


* my predeceſſors, and my ſon. Misfortunes 
* and miſery have not yet ſo involved me in de- 
e jection, as, that I am to faint and ſink under this 
© new calamity and inſult. I defire that you will 
* remember what I formerly proteſted to Brom- 
ce ley, who is now Lord Chancellor, and to the 
« Lord La War. To ſpeak to me of Commiſ- 
6 ſioners, is a vain mockery of my rank: Kings 
te alone can be my Peers. The laws of England 
« are unknown to me; and I have no counſellors, 
ce to whom I can apply for inſtruction. My pa- 
ce pers and commentaries have been taken from 
« me; and no perſon can have the perilous cou- 
« rage to appear as my advocate. I have recom- 
% mended myſelf and my condition to foreign 
« Princes; but 1 am clear of the guilt of having 
« conſpired the deſtruction of Elizabeth, or hav- 
« ing incited any perſon whatſoever to deſtroy her. 
«108 only by my own words and writings 
« that an imputation of this kind can be ſup- 
« ported; and I am conſcious, beyond the poſ- 
&« ſibility of a doubt, that theſe evidences cannot 
«© be employed againſt me.” 

The day after ſhe had, in this manner, refuſed 
to allow the juriſdiction of the Commiſſioners, Pou- 
let and Barker returned to her, and informed her, 
that they had put her ſpeech into writing, and de- 
fired to know if ſhe would abide by it. She heard 
it read diſtinctly, acknowledged it to be rightly 
taken, and avowed her readineſs to perſiſt in the 
ſentiments ſhe had delivered. But ſhe added, 
there was a circumſtance to which ſhe had omitted 

to ſpeak : Your Queen,” ſaid ſhe, © affeQts in 


= her letter to obſerve, that I am ſubject to the 


« Jaws of England, becauſe I have lived under 
This ſentiment and mode of 
« thinking are very ſurprizing to me. I came into 
« England to crave her aſſiſtance and aid, and 


ever ſince I have been confined to a priſon. 
The miſeries of captivity cannot be called a pro- 


cc tection, and the treatment I have ſuffered is a 
« violation of all law.“ In the afternoon a new 
deputation from the Commiſſioners waited upon 

her. 
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her. Sir Thomas Bromley, the Lord Chancellor, 


and Burleigh, the Lord Treafurer, endeavoured to 
juſtify the authority of the Commiſſioners, and 
appealed to the patent by which they were conſti- 
tuted. She pleaded anew her royal eſtates, and her 
independence of the ſovereignty and the laws of 
England. She told them, that ſhe conſidered her- 
ſelf as already condemned and achudged to die; 
and, as a proof of her opinion, ſhe referred them 
to the ſtrain and meaning of the letter ſhe had re- 
ceived from Elizabeth. The nomination of Com- 
miſſioners ſhe derided as no better than a device, 
for the purpoſe of giving a colour or ſhew of lega- 
lity to the cruelties they intended to exerciſe againſt 
her; and ſhe counſelled them not to fancy that the 
infamy of the proceedings to her ruin would be 
confined within the kingdom of England. It 
would be becoming in them, ſhe ſaid, to look 
into their conſciences, and not raſhly to expoſe their 
miſtreſs and themſelves to deteſtation and ſcorn 
upon the theatre of the univerſe. The Chancellor 
and Treaſurer were diſconcerted with her magna- 
nimity, and returned to conſult with the Commil- 
ſlioners. Within a few hours, Sir Amias Poulet, 
and Egerton, Elizabeth's ſolicitor, were ſent to 
impart to her the names of the Commiſſioners, 
and the powers which were committed to them. 
To the Commiſſioners themſelves ſhe did not offer 
any exception; but, after conſidering their com- 
miflion, ſhe obſerved, that it's authority depended 
entirely upon a ſtatute which had been framed with 
the criminal intention of operating her deſtruction. 
She accordingly deſired Poulet and Egerton to te- 
gect, that when they employed their ſolicitations 
to make her ſubmit to it, they were engaged in a 
buſineſs that was not only moſt wickedly unjuſt, 
but moſt wildly abſurd : at the ſame time ſhe ad- 
moniſhed them, that the letter of Elizabeth was 
an irrefragable voucher that ſhe was prejudged to 
be guilty of the crimes imputed to her, and that 


a reſolution was already taken to accompliſh her 


ruin, The Chancellor and Treaſurer were again 
deputed to her, and were attended by Hatton, the 


Vice Chamberlain. She repeated her former de- 


clarations, and demanded to know what they could 
underſtand by affirming that ſhe was under the 
protection of Elizabeth. The Chancellor ſaid, 
that “this expreſſion was plain to every one who 
« underſtood any thing; but that it was not for 
e ſubjects to interpret what the Queen's meaning 
« was, and that they were not Commiſſioners ap- 
« pointed for that end.” 

To this equivocal and ſervile anſwer, ſhe did not 
deign to make any reply. She required that the 
proteſtation which ſhe had made, and which had 
been committed to writing, ſhould be allowed, 
It was anſwered, that it had never been admitted, 
an] that it was not poſſible to receive it, becauſe 
it was prejudicial to the Crown of England. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with their artifice and want of ſincerity, 
ſhe aſked, with ſome heat, “ By what authority 
« do you mean to proceed ?? They told her, 
that their authority was their commiſſion, and the 
Ammon law of England. Their commiſſion, ſhe 


ſaid, was an act of injuſtice and tyranny ; and as; 
to the common law of England, it could ſhew no 


| ordination which could apply to her, and no prece- 


dent or caſe which held the moſt diſtant ſimilarity 
to her condition. To appeal to it was, of conſe- 
quence, a diſhoneſt pretence, and a confirmation 
of the cruelty intended to her. The late ſtatute, 
upon which the commiſſion reſts, did not, ſhe ſaid, 
deſerve the name of a law, for it was nothing 
more than a ſnare or toil which had been made to 
circumvent her; and, rather than ſubmit to it, ſne 
was diſpoſed utterly to periſh. - Hatton, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, addreſſed himſelf to her with an 
artful formality, and the affectation of a tender and 
a een ſincerity: © Madam, you have been 
© accuſed, but are not condemned, of having 
s conſpired the death of our Lady and anointed 
* Sovereign. You have affirmed, that you are 
Da Queen: but, waving: any diſcuſſion of that 
point, 1t 1s fit to remember, that with regard to 
the crime with which you are charged, the 
royal dignity itſelf is not exempted from chal- 
lenge, by the civil and canon laws, nor by thoſe 
of nations or of nature: for if ſuch offences 
could be committed with impunity, juſtice 
would not only ſuffer, but be annihilated, If 
you are innocent, and ſhall yet avoid a trial, 
you muſt be an enemy to your own re- 
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ee putation, You proteſt loudly your innocence; 


cc 


but Elizabeth eſteems you to be guilty; and 
is infinitely ſorry that there ſhould be any rea- 
ſons to juſtify her in this opinion. It is with 
a view to enquire into your conduct that 
ſhe has appointed Commiſſioners: they are 
men of prudence, and probity, and will attend 
to your defence with equity and favour. They 
will rejoice, in the greateſt degree, to have it 
in their power to declare and aſſert your inno- 
cence. The Queen herſelf will be tranſported 
with gladneſs to hear that you have vindicated 
yourſelf; for, believe me, I received from her, 
upon my departure, the ſolemn aſſurance, that 
nothing could trouble her more than that ſuch 
high miſdemeanours ſhould be imputed to you. 
Lay aſide, therefore, I entreat you, your claim 
<« of privilege as a Queen; it will be diſregarded, 
c and cannot be of any fervice to you. Appear 
e before the Commiſſioners; and, acting upon 
your defence, make known your integrity and 
* honour. By an oppoſite behaviour, you will 
ce do more than expoſe yourſelf to ſuſpicion; you 
will fully your fame, and permit your memory 
to deſcend with infamy to poſterity.” 

Mary liſtened to his ſpeech with attention ; and 
aſſured him, that ſhe would not ſcruple or heſitate 
to vindicate herſelf in a full Parliament, before the 
three Eſtates of England, if, upon demonſtrating 
her innocence, ſhe ſhould be declared the next 
in ſucceſſion to Elizabeth. She even propoſed an 
overture that was ſtill more favourable to her ene- 
mies. She expreſſed her willingneſs to appear 
before Elizabeth and her Privy-Council, upon the 
conditions, that her proteſtation ſhould be admit- 


ted; and that, after eſtabliſhing her integrity, ſhc 
ſhould 
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ſhould be declared the neareſt in kin to the Engliſh 
Queen. But ſhe continued reſolute in affirming, 
that ſhe would not attempt to juſtify herſelf before 
men whom her adverſaries had choſen to be her 
judges ; becauſe the ampleſt and moſt ſatisfactory 
defence could be of no avail to her. The Chan- 
cellor enquired, Whether ſhe would anſwer to 
the Commiſſioners, if her proteſtation ſhould be 
allowed? © can never,” faid ſhe, “ acknow- 
ce ledge the juſtice or authority of the ſtatute upon 
ce which the commiſſion is founded.” Lord Bur- 
leigh growing warm, and being unable to over- 
come her with argument, exclaimed— We, not- 
* withſtanding, ſhall proceed to-morrow to your 
© trial; and, although you ſhould be abſent and 
tc refractory, we ſhall pronounce our judgment.” 
—*<© In a priſon, and in fetters,“ replied Mary, 
with indignation, *I cannot pretend to reſiſt the 
te Jaw of force, or to repreſs the inſolence of ty- 
*« ranny : but I defire you to ſearch into your 
*« conſciences, and to pay a reſpect to the princi- 
te ples of virtue and honour; and I call upon you 
ic to recollect, that the Almighty God will judge you 
« by the integrity or the turpitude of your actions.“ 
She paſſed the night under the anxieties and agi- 
tation of thoughtfulneſs and uncertainty. She 
might maintain her reſolution not to acknowledge 
the authority of the Commiſſioners ;- but ſhe was 
ſenſible that ſhe could not prevent them from pro- 
ceeding to her trial, and from pronouncing their 
judgment: her abſence, while it created a ſuſpicion 
to her prejudice, might inflame their reſentment, 
and diſpoſe them to an inordinate ſeverity. She 
revolved the ſpeech of Hatton, and it's apparent 
generoſity affected her. The vunanimity and con- 
cert of ſo many perſons of high rank and diſtinc- 
tion to her ruin, did not, in this ſituation of her 
mind, appear to her to be probable. A ſentiment 
of pride, and the conſciouſneſs of innocence, over- 
powered her opinion of the treachery and corrup- 
tion of her enemies. She could not conceive what 
evidence could be produced to her prejudice. A 
comfortable and raviſhing hope of victory took 
poſſeſſion of her: it diminiſhed the juſt terror, and 
looſened the rooted apprehenſions, which ſhe ouglit 
to haveentertained of Elizabeth. She tried to re- 
concile herſelf to the indignity of appearing before 
the Commiſſioners; and this ſacrifice to her 
honour the thought might be excuſed from the pe- 
culiarities of her ſituation, 
tue induced her to detract from her own gran- 
deur, and to tarniſh the glory of her predeceſſors 
and her nation. By a ſtrenuous reſolution to reject 
the authority of the Commiſſioners, and to refuſe 
to preſent herſelf before them, ſhe might have 
preſerved, unimpaired, the greatneſs of royalty 
and the dignity of her ſubje&s, without impeach- 
ing her innocence ; but while ſhe yielded to the 
honourable weakneſs of deſcending from her con- 
dition, under the impreſſion of upholding her 
fame, it ought to be remembered, that ſhe acted 
2 part to which ſhe could never have conſented, 


if ſhe had been torn and diſquieted with the con- 


{ciouſneſs of guilt. 
Vor. II. 


The confidence of vir- 


and two notaries. 


Preparations were already made for the trial 
of Mary, when it was announced to the Commiſ- 
ſioners, that ſhe was willing to appear before them. 
They aſſembled in the great hall of Fotheringay 
Caſtle. In the upper extremity of it there was 


placed a chair for Elizabeth, under a canopy of 


ſtate. Oppoſite to it, there ſtood a chair for the 
Queen of Scots. Neat the walls, there were benches 
in a regular order: and, upon the one ſide, there 


were ſeated Chancellor Bromley, Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, with the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Derby, 


W orceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, Warwick, Pem- 
broke, Lincoln, and the Lord Viſcount Monta- 
cute; upon the other ſide there were ranged the 
Barons Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, 
Grey, Lumley, Stourton, Sandes, Wentworth, 
Mordant, Sir John of Bletſoe, Compton, and Che- 
ney. Adjoining to theſe, there ſat the Knights who 
were of the Privy-council; Sir James Crofts, 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Francis Walſingham, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Walter Mildmay, and Sir 
Amias Poulet. Before the Earls there appeared 
the Lord Chief Juſtices Wray and Anderſon ; the 
Juſtice Periam; with Dale and Ford, two doctors 
of the civil law. In the middle of the apartment, 
at a ſmall table, there were ſeated Popham, the 
Queen's attorney; Egerton, her ſolicitor; and 
Gawdy, her ſerjeant, with the Clerk of the Crown, 
Mary entering the great hall 
with the dig:ity which ſuited her rank, and the 
modeſty which became her ſex, took the place aſ- 
ſigned to her. Silence being commanded, the 


Lord Chancellor, turning to her, expreſſed 8885 


ſelf to this purpoſe 
«© Our moſt ſerene Sovereign Elizabeth, being 
ce aſſured that you have conſpired her death, the 


deſtruction of her kingdom, and the overthrow 
ol the Proteſtant religion; and being altogether 
c unmoved by any principle or motive of hatred 


© or malice; has, according to her duty and ſta- 
ce tion, and leſt ſhe might be thought to neglect 
« God, herſelf, and her people, appointed Com- 


e miflioners to hear the matters objected to you, 


« and to judge of your defence.” Mary, riſing 
up, deſired him to obſerve, that by preſenting her- 


ſelf before the Commiſſioners of Elizabeth, ſhe 
did not mean to acknowledge any ſuperior right 


in that Princeſs. She proteſted her independence; 
and inculcated her wiſh, that her conduct might not 
be interpreted to be prejudicial to her royal dig- 
nity, and to the grandeur of her ſon and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. She admoniſhed him to recollect, that ſhe 
did not come into England but under the allure- 
ment of a promiſe of aid; and that her ſenſibility 


under injuſtice and injury, and the conſciouſneſs of 
innocence, had compelled her to appear in her 
preſent ſituation. 
fancy, that ſhe was inclined to degrade herſelf and 


She commanded him not to 


the condition of royalty; but that, animated with 
an extreme ardour to refute and wipe away the 
crimes imputed to her, ſhe had ſubmitted to preſent 
herſelf before men, upon whom it was not poſſible 
to beſtow any legal authority to enquire into her 
actions, The Chancellor would not acknowledge 


41 that 
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that ſhe. had been invited into England by pro- 
miſes of friendſhip and protection; but inſiſted; that 
her declaration was injurions to the laws and ho- 
nour of Elizabeth. The Commiſſioners, however, 


were unwilling to diſcuſs this delicate point; and, 


affecting a compromiſing neutrality, ordered her de- 
claration, and the anſwer to it, to be recorded. 
The commiſſion was now read aloud; and it ap- 
pealed in it's boſom to the act of Parliament which 
had been framed according to the ſpirit and ſenſe 
of the aſjociation in behalf of Elizabeth. Mary 
having reprobated, with magnanimity and courage, 
the atrocious and inclement nature of this act, pro- 
teſted againſt it, as being ſchemed and fabricated 
directly to her prejudice. Raiſing her voice, ſhe 
then called upon the Commiſſioners to lay their 
hands upon their breaſts, and to contradict her. 
Burleigh replied, with a criminal and acrimonious 
pertinacity, © That every perſon in the kingdom 
« was bound by the laws, at whatſoever time, and 
« upon whatſoever occaſion they were framed ; 
te that it was improper in her to ſpeak againſt 
* them; that the Commiſſioners were reſolved to 
e procced according to the purpoſes of the ſtatute 
« to which ſhe had objected; and that it was utterly 
© vain for her to make any proteſtations or ap- 
&« peals.” 

Serjeant Gawdy opened the ſtatute at large, and 
endeavoure: to demonſtrate that ſhe had offended 
againſt it. He then entered imo a detail of Babing- 
ton's conſpiracy, and concluded with this ſtrong 
affirmation : That ſhe knew it, had approved 
cc it, had promiſed her aſſiſtance, and had pointed 
e out the means to effect it.” Proofs of this charge 
were exhibited againſt her, and diſplayed with great 
art. The letters were read, which Walſingham 
had forced, in concert with Maud, Polly, her ſe- 
cretaries Naw and Curl, and, perhaps, Gifford. 
The three ſpies had afforded all the neceſſary in- 
telligence about the conſpiracy, upon which to 
frame a corteſpondence between Mary and Ba- 
bington, and upon which diſpatches might be fa- 
bricated in her name to her foreign friends; and 
the cyphers were furniſhed by her two Secretaries. 
But beſide theſe pretended letters, another ſpecies 
of evidence was held out againſt her. Babington, 
proud of the diſpatch ſent to him, in her name, 
by Walſingham and Gifford, returned an anſwer to 
it; and a reply from her, by the ſame agency, 
was tranſmitted to him. Deluded, and in toils, he 
communicated theſe marks of her attention to Sa- 
vage and Ballard, the moſt confidential of his aſſo- 
ciates. This confeſſion of theirs became thus of 
importance, Nor were her letters, and the confeſ- 
ſions of theſe conſpirators, deemed ſufficient vouch- 
ers of her guilt. Her two Secretaries, therefore, 


who had lately forſaken her, were engaged to ſub - 


ſcribe a declaration, that the diſpatches in her 
name were written by them, at her command, and 
according to her inſtructions. Theſe branches of 
evidence, put together with ſkill, and heightened 
with all the impoſing colours of eloquence, were 
preſſed upon Mary. Though ſhe had been long 


accuſtomed to the perfidious inhumanity of her ene- | 


RM. 


mies, her amazement was infinite. She loſt not, 
however, her courage ; and her defence-was alike 
expreſſive of her penetration and magnanimity. 
The accuſation preferred to my prejudice is a 
ce moſt dereſtable calumny. I was not engaged 
« with Babington in his conſpiracy; and I am al- 
together innocent of having plotted the death of 
* Elizabeth. The copies of Babington's letters 
© which have been produced, may, indeed, be 
© taken from originals which are genuine; but it 
< is impoſſible to prove that J ever received them. 
« Nor did he receive from me the diſpatches ad- 
« dreſſed to him in my name. His confeſſion, 
ce and thoſe of his aſſociates, which have been urged 
e to eſtabliſh the authority of my letters to him, 
* are imperfect and vain. If theſe conſpirators 
cc could have teſtified any circumſtances to my hurt, 
they would not ſo ſoon have been deprived of 
ce their lives. Tortures, or the fear of the rack, 
C extorted improper confeſſions from them; and 
then they were executed. Their mouths were 
opened to utter falſe criminations, and were im. 
e mediately ſhut for ever, that the truth might be 
* buried in their graves.” (Mary could have no 
conception that Babington was duped by the 
policy of Walſingham.)—“ It was no difficult 
« matter to obtain cyphers which I had employed; 
and my adverſaries are known to be ſuperior to 
ce ſcruples. I am informed, that Sir Francis Wal- 
* ſingham has been earneſt to recommend him- 
ſelf to his Sovereign, by practices both againſt 
« my life and that of my ſon; and the fabrication 
<« of papers, by which to effectuate my ruin, is a 
© buſineſs not unworthy his ambition. An evi- 
« dence the moſt clear and inconteſtable is neceſ- 
© fary to overthrow my integrity; but proofs the 
«© molt feeble and ſuſpicious are held out againſt 
* me. Let one letter be exhibited, written in my 
* hand, or that bears my ſuperſcription, and I will 
c inſtantly acknowledge that the charge againſt 
me is ſufficiently ſupported. The declaration of 
© my Secretaries is the effect of rewards or of ter- 
« ror. They are ſtrangers ; and to overcome their 
« virtue was an eaſy atchievement to a Queen 
© whoſe power is abſolute, whoſe riches are im- 
menſe, and whoſe miniſters are profound and 
c daring in intrigues and treachery. I have often 
had occaſion: to ſuſpect the integrity of Naw; 
« and Curl, whoſe capacity is more limited, 
« was always moſt obſequious to him. They may 
te have written many letters in my name, without 
© my knowledge or participation; and it is not 
ce fit that I ſhould bear the blame of their incon- 
6e fiderate boldneſs. They may have put many 
* things into diſpatches, which are prejudical to 
« Flizabeth; and they may even have ſubſcribed 
ce the declaration to my prejudice, under the pre- 
« poſſeſſion, that the guilt which would utterly 
© overwhelm them, would be pardoned in me. 
] have never dictated any letter to them which 


cc 


cc 


cc 


can be made to.correſpond with their teſtimony; 


« and what, let me aſk, would become of the 
« grandeur, the virtue, and the ſafety of princes, 
« if they depended upon the writings and decla- 

6 rations 


. death of Elizabeth. 


the meaneſt of the human race. 
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rations of Secretaries? Nor let it be forgotten, | © hor. 


that by acting in hoſtility to the duty and alle. 
glance which they ſolemmgly ſwore to obſerve to 


me, they have utterly incapacitated themſelves 
from obtaining any credit. The violation of 


their oath of fidelity is an open perjury ; and of 


ſuch men the proteſtations are nothing. But, 
if they are yet in life, let them be brought before 
me. The matters they declare are fo import- 
ant, that they ſhould be examined in my pre- 
ſence. It argues not the fairneſs of the proceed- 
ings againſt me, that this formality is neglected. 
I am alſo without the aſſiſtance of an advocate; 
and, that I might be defenceleſs and weak in the 
greateſt degree, I have been robbed of my pa- 
pers and commentaries. As to the copies of 
the diſpatches, which are ſaid to have been writ- 
ten by my direction to Mendoza, the Lord Pa- 
get, Charles Paget, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 


and Sir Francis inglefield, they are moſt unpro- 


fitable forgeries; for they tend o to ſhaw, that 
I was employed in encouraging my friends to 
invade England. Now, if I ſhould allow that 
theſe diſpatches were genuine, it could not be 
inferred from them, that I had conſpired the 
I will even confeſs, that J 
have yielded to the ſtrong impulſes of nature; 
and that, like a human creature encompaſſed 
with dangers, and inſulted with wrongs, I have 
exerted myſelf to recover my greatneſs and my 
liberty : the efforts I have made can excite no 
bluſhes in me, for the voice of mankind muſt 
applaud them. Religion, in her ſterneſt mo- 
ments of ſeverity, cannot look to them with re- 
proach ; and to conſider them as crimes, is to 
deſpiſe the ſanctimonious reverence of humanity, 
and to give way to the ſuſpicious wretchedneſs 
of deſpotiſm. I have ſought, by every act of 
conceſſion and friendſhip, to engage my ſiſter to 
put an end to my ſufferings. Invited by her 
ſmiles, I ventured into her kingdom in the pride 
and gaiety of my youth; and under her anger, 
and the miſeries of captivity, I have grown into 
age. During a calamitous confinement of 
twenty years, my youth, my health, -and my 
happineſs, are for ever gone. To her tender- 
neſs and generoſity I have been indebted as lit- 
tle as to her juſtice; and oppreſſed and agonizing 
with unmerited affliftions and hardſhips, I ſcru- 
pled not to beſeech the Princes, my allies, to 
employ their armies to relieve me. Nor will 
I deny that I have endeavoured to promote the 
advantage and intereſt of the perſecuted Catho- 
lics of England. My entreaties in their be- 
half have been even offered with earneſtneſs to 
Queen Elizabeth herſelf. But the attainment of 
my kingdom, the recovery of my liberty, and 


the advancement of that religion which I love, 


could not induce me to ſtain myſelf with the 
crimes that are objected to me. I would diſ- 
dain to purchaſe a crown by the aſſaſſination of 
To accuſe me 
of ſcheming the death of the Queen, my ſiſter, 
is to brand me with the infamy which I moſt ab- 
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It is my nature to employ the devotions of 
« Eſther, and not the ſword of Judith. Elizabeth 
ce herſelf will atteſt, that I have often admoniſhed 
© her not to draw upon her the reſentment of my 
e friends by the enormity of her cruelties to me. 
«© My innocence cannot ſincerely be doubted ; and 
ce it is known to the Almighty God, that I could 
ce not poſſibly think to forego his mercy, and to 
* ruin my foul, in order to compaſs a tranſgre(- 
« fion ſo horrible as that of her murder. But, 
te amidſt the inclement and unprincipled pretences 
which my adverſaries are pleated to invent to 
overwhelm me with calamities and anguiſh, I 
can trace and diſcover with eaſe the real cauſes 
of their hoſtility and provocation. My crimes 
ce are my birth, the injuries I have been compelled 
* to endure, and my religion. I am proud of the 
« firſt; I can forgive the ſecond ; and the third is 
« a ſource to me of ſuch comfort and hope, that, 
ce for it's glory, I will be contented that my blood 
6 ſhall flow upon the ſcaffold.” 

To the defence of Mary no returns were made 
beſide ſimple and unſupported affirmations of the 
truth of the evidence produced to her prejudice. 
In the courſe of the trial, however, there occurred 
ſome incidents which deſerve to be related. Lord 
Burleigh, who was willing to diſcompoſe her, 
charged her with a fixed reſolution of conveying 
her claims and titles to England to the King of 
Spain. But though, in a diſcontented humour 
with her ſon, ſhe had threatened to diſinherit him, 
and had even correſponded on the ſubject with her 
ſelect friends, it appears that this project is to be 
conſidered as only a tranſient effect of reſentment 
and paſſioff, She, indeed, acknowledged, that the 
Spaniards profeſſed to have pretenfions to the king- 
dom of England, and that a book in their juſtifi- 
cation had been communicated to her. She de- 
clared, however, that ſhe had incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of many by diſapproving of this book ; and 
that no conveyance of her title to the Spa- 
niard had been ever executed. Lord Burleigh 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
(c 


alſo reproached her with her knowledge of Mor- 


gan, who had engaged Parry to murder Elizabeth; 
and affirmed, that ſhe had beſtowed a yearly penſion 
upon him. E It conſiſted not, ſhe told him, with her 
knowledge, nor did ſhe believe that Morgan had 
inſpirited the conſpiracy. of Parry; (that ſhe here 
ſpoke the truth; is evident from a letter. ſhe wrote 
to Caſtelnau, about the; time of that conſpiracy, -- 
and from a ſtrong paſſagein another, which ſhe ſent 


to Elizabeth herſelf—both of which are to be- ſeen 
in Murdin's Collection, of State Papers, p 


5693 
and at any rate ſhe obſerved that ſhe was not an- 


ſwerable for actions in which ſhe had no concern. 
Her advice to Morgan, ſhe aſſured him, was to 
avoid all wicked and improper machinations: and 
as to the penſion ſhe had conferred upon him, he 
fully deſerved it; for ſhe was certain his attach- 
ment was ſincere andcordial, and he had loſt his all 
for her ſake. © But,” continued ſhe, “ you will do 
« yell to reſtrain the peeviſhneſs of your paſſions, 
ce and to recolleCt the purpoſes which your miſtreſs 
© had in view, when ſhe conferred penſions upon the 

« Lord 
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« Lord Gray, and other miniſters of my ſon, who 
te are determined and dangerous enemies both to 
te him and me.” During the trial, a paſſage being 
read from one of the letters in her ſuppoſed correſ- 
pondence with Babington, in which mention was 
made of the Earl of Arundel and his brothers, 
ſhe burſt forth into tears Alas!” exclaimed ſhe, 
t how much has the illuſtrious Houſe of Howard 
© endured for me!” Never were diſtreſs and 
tears more graceful, Walſingham, whom in her 
defence ſhe had treated with proper contempt, roſe 
up to defend himſelf. He called God to witneſs, 
that, as a private gentleman—Jeſuitical diſtinc- 
tion he had never acted to her hurt; and that, as 
a miniſter, he had done nothing that was unbefit- 
ting or improper. The moſt flagrant iniquity, 
when ſanctioned by the approbation of their Sove- 
reign, was, in the opinion of Elizabeth's worthy 
miniſters, both proper and becoming! He con- 
feſſed that, out of his care for his miſtreſs, he had 
enquired with an anxious ſcrutiny into the plots 
againſt her, While he allowed, however, that he 
had practiſed with the conſpirators, he aſſerted, that 
his arts and tampering were in no ſhape unworthy 
or criminal, Mary aſſured him, that what ſhe had 
ſaid was founded upon information; but that if he 
was indeed innocent of foul ſtratagems and deceit, 
it became him to believe that ſhe had never con- 
ſented to the Queen's death. He preſumed not to 
reply. His proteſtation was deliberate and ſolemn; 
but it was not heard with approbation, and the 
age in which he lived did not believe it's ſincerity. 

We cannot omit to remark once more, that this 
ſtateſman was tiniformly very vehement and paſ- 
ſionate againſt the Queen of Scots. When he was 
Ambaſſador in France, his diſpatches were con- 
ſtantly filled with remonſtrances againſt what he 
termed the lenity of Elizabeth and her miniſters to 
that princeſs. He ſeemed happy to go out of his 
way to declaim againſt her, In writing to Eliza- 
beth, he calls her, The boſom ſerpent;” and it 
was his reiterated counſel, that to eſtabliſh the 
tranquillity of England, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to take away her life. Theſe circumſtances 
do not accord with his proteſtation; but are not to 
be doubted, ſince they reſt upon his own authority, 
in ſeaſons when his ſincerity cannot be ſuſpected. 
(See his Diſpatches, apud Dudley Digges, p. 267, 
268, 271, 426, 427.) 


Thetrial continued during the ſpace of two days ; 8 


but the Commiſſioners avoided to deliver their opi- 
nions. Lord Burleigh, in whoſe management 
Elizabeth chiefly confided, and whom the Scottiſh 
Queen diſcompoſed in no common degree by her 


ability and vigour, being eager to conclude the bu- | 


ſineſs, demanded to know, if ſhe had any thing to 
add to what ſhe had urged in her defence. She 
aroſe with an air in which innocence was blended 
with majeſty, and informed him, that ſhe would be 
infinitely pleaſed and gratified, if it ſhould be per- 
mitted her to be heard in her juſtification before a 


full meeting of the Parliament, or before the 


Queen and her Privy-council, This intimation 
was unexpected, and the requeſt implied in it was 


in exhibiting their attachment to her. 


rejected. The Court, in conſequence of previous 
inſtructions from Elizabeth, adjourned (on the 
twenty-fifth of October) to a farther day, and 
appointed that the place of it's convention ſhould be 
at the Star-chamber at Weſtminſter. It accord- 
ingly aſſembled there. Naw and Curl who had 
not been produced at Fotheringay Caſtle, though 
Mary had particularly defired to be confronted 
with them, and thought juſtice required ſhe ſhould 
be ſo—were now called before the Commiſſioners. 
An oath to declare the truth was now put to them, 
and they definitively affirmed and proteſted, that 
the declaration they had ſubſcribed was. in every 
reſpect juſt and faithful. Nothing farther remain- 
ed but to pronounce ſentence againſt Mary. The 
Commiſſioners unanimouſly concurred in delivering 


it as their verdict or judgment That ſhe was a 


“ party to the conſpiracy of Babington; and that 
e ſhe had compaſſed and imagined matters, within 
* the realm of England, tending to the hurt, death, 
© und deſtruction, of the royal perſon of Elizabeth, 
“ in oppoſition to the ſtatute framed for her pro- 
ce teCtion.” Upon the ſame day in which this ex- 
traordinary and iniquitous ſentence was given, the 
Commiſſioners and the Judges of England iſſued 
a declaration, which imported, that it was not to - 
derogate in any degree from the titles and honour 
of the King of Scots. 

In this critical extremity of affairs, Elizabeth, 
to guard herſelf from reproach, and yet to haſten 
her deſigns againſt Mary, ſummoned a Parliament 
to aſſemble at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ninth of 
October, (1586.) She artfully avoided to open 
it; and by her ſpecial commiſſion, it's conſtitution 
was committed to the Lord Chancellor Bromley, 
the Lord Burleigh, and the Earl of Derby. The 
three eſtates, ſervile and accommodating, admired 
the delicate ſenſibility which compelled her to re- 
fuſe being witneſs to their deliberations upon the 
proceedings and ſentence againſt the Queen of Scots; 
and were thence inſpirited to be the more ſtrenuous 
Without one 
diſſenting voice, they confirmed the trial of Mary, 
and the legality of her ſentence ; and, not contented 
with this baſe violation of juſtice, they ſtill far- 


ther flattered the ſanguinary diſpoſition of their So- 


vereign, by preſenting to her, by the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, a petition, in which they re- 
queſted that the condemnation of the Scottiſh Prin- 
ceſs ſhould be proclaimed, and that ſhe ſhould be 
executed according to the laws. In this petition 
they declaimed againſt Mary in the bitter language 
of invective; and pretended to demonſtrate, that, 
while ſhe lived, the moſt cruel dangers would 
threaten the life of Elizabeth, and promote the de- 
ſtruction of England. To ſpare her, they conſider- 
ed as equivalent to an order to armed men to ſpill 
the blood of the Engliſh Proteſtants ; and they 
charged their Miſtreſs to remember, that it became 
her to diſengage them from their oath of aſſociaticn, 
by conducting her moſt inveterate enemy to the 
block. Elizabeth, who had prepared them for 
this petition by her miniſters, received it with a 
ſecret exultation and triumph, and with loud ex- 

preſſions 
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ELIZABETH, 


preſſions of the moſt lively concern and ſorrow. 
She gave thanks to the Almighty God, that he had 
miraculouſly preſerved her life from conſpiracies 
and plots; and ſhe, ſighing, proteſted her ſurprize, 
that a perſon of her own quality and rank, and of 
the ſame race and ſtock, ſhould have been fo 
wildly inflamed with hoſtility and paſſions as re- 
peatedly to {ſcheme her ruin. Aſſuming a romantic 
generoſity, and greatneſs of mind, ſhe obſerved that, 
if her liſe alone was expoſed to hazard by the ex- 
erciſe of lenity to Mary, ſhe would freely grant 
her a pardon. This kindneſs, however, ſhe failed 
not to recollect, would endanger the welfare of all 
her people. If England could acquire, by her 
death, a better Prince, and could attain to greater 
felicity, ſhe aſſured her eſtates that ſhe would gladly 
lay down her life; and ſhe admoniſhed them, thar 
it was chiefly for their ſake that ſhe deſired to con- 
tiaue in a world where her confidence and ſervices 
had been fo often requited by treaſon and ingra- 
titude. She expreſſed her ſincere belief, that Mary 
was the contriver of the crimes which had been 
charged upon her; and ſcrupled not to aſſert, that 
the late ſtatute, inſtead of having been intended as 
a ſnare to her, was deſigned in reality as a warning 
and caution to deter her from improper attempts. 
The league of aſſociation for her ſecurity, and the 
act in conſequence of it, ſhe deſcribed as perpetual 
ties and obligations upon her to love and reſpect her 
ſubjects in the oreateſt degree; but, though ſhe 
could diſcern the wiſhes of her people in theſe 
tokens of their affection, and was fully convinced 
of the virtue and impartiality of her eſtates, yet 
ſhe knew not what to derermine about the ſentence 
pronounced againſt the Queen of Scots, and was 
diſpoſed to deliberate long before ſhe would : ſettle 
herſelf in an unalterable reſolution. The Parlia- 


ment was confirmed in the inclement courſe upon 


which they had entered by her artificial candour; 


and, after twelve days of feigned deliberation, ſhe 


ſent the Lord Chancellor to the Upper Houſe, and 
Serjeant Puckering to the Commons, to make 
known to them her troubles, agitation, and grief; 
and to requeſt that they would exert themſelves to 
diſcover ſome pleaſing expedient, in conſequence 
of which the life of Mary might be ſpared, and 
her own ſafety effectually provided for and ſecured. 
The Parliament did not diſappoint her, but con- 
curred in renewing their applications to her. They 
urged, with redoubled violence, the propriety of 
executing Mary; and aſſured her that, after the 
moſt ſerious and painful debate and ſcrutiny, they 
deemed the expedient for which her humanity 
made her anxious to be impoſſible of adoption: 
for that it was utterly vain to think that Mary 
could repent of her crimes, and acknowledge them; 
that her vigilance was moſt formidable, and might 
ſurmount he moſt faithful guards, and the ſtricteſt 
cuſtody; that bonds, oaths, and hoſtages, were 
ſecurities which ſhe could violate without any 
ſcruple; and that, to permit her to retire out of 
England, was a favour which ſhe would imme- 
diately repay by returning at the head of an army. 
They, therefore, conjured her to yield to their re- 
Vol. II. 
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monſtrances, and to gratify the whole body of her 
people by an act of juſtice, for which they applied 
unanimouſly and with one voice. The reiterated 
importunities of her Parliament, while they ſoothed 
her malignity, gave a ſanction to her purpoſes. 
She pleaſed herſe!f in ſecret with the thought of 
loading her Parliament wich the guilt of her in- 
tended ſeverity to Mary. The dupe of her own 

inſincerity, ſhe fancied that ſhe would eſcape alto- 
gether, or at leaſt mitigate, in an uncommon de- 
gree, the cenſures and indignation of her own age, 
and of poſterity. Moved, in appearance, by the 


force and ardour of the ſuggeſtions of her Parlia- 


ment, ſhe ſeemed to acquire a quick ſenſe of the 
ruin which hung over her realm, and over herſelf; 
and, while ſhe affectedly founded the patriotiſin 
with which her heart was penetrated, ſhe acknow- 
ledged that ſhe was not, indeed, ſo wildly indiſcreet 
as to ſharpen a ſword which her rival might carry 
to her boſom, or ſo egregiouſly careleſs as not to 
fee] for her ſafety. She did not, however, explain 
to them the exact line of the conduct it was her 
intention to obſerve. By obtaining their ſtrenuous 
importunities to meaſures of outrage and violence, 
ſhe had accompliſhed the intention which had in- 
duced her to aſſemble them. Accordingly, after 
profeſſing her thankful eſteem of their affections, 
ſhe diſmiſſed them in anxiety, and under ſuſpence; 
allowing them to revolve in their minds the me- 
lancholy agitation of her paſſions, and” the tem- 
porizing meanneſs of their own ſervility. — See 
Romoaldus Scotus, dumm im Rationum, ap. Jeb. 
Vol. II. p. 117, 153. Camden, p. 527, 528. 
Jobnſton Hiſt. Rer. Britan. Lib. 4. 

The Scottiſh King, ſurrounded by Miniſters 
whom Elizabeth had bought, and in whom he 
confided, was a prey to tormenting anxicties. The 
reſentment of Mary, which he had provoked by 
the duplicity, as well as the [elfiſhneſs, of his con- 
duct, pierced him with inquietude. His refuſal to 
admit her to a participation of his crown, and to 
be conſidered as a Queen, and his ftrict treaty with 
Elizabeth, though they flattered his paſſion for 
royalty, and advanced his intereſts, were ſources 
to him of an afflicting remorſe. The deepening 
diſtreſſes of her fituation awakened in his boſom 
the ſleeping embers of filial affection. Archibald 
Dovglas—his Ambaſſador at London—the Maſter 
of Gray, Secretary Maitland, and Sir Lewis Bal- 
lenden, united their influence to impoſe upon him, 
and fo to regulate his conduct, that Elizabeth 
might have nothing to fear from his anger. They 


preſſed upon him the opinion, that his mother was 


actually a party to the conſpiracy of Babington. 
He believed that ſhe had committed the moſt cruel 
injuries againſt Elizabeth, and he was fatisfied that 


| ſhe ſhould be condemned to perpetual impriſon- 


ment: but the idea of her execution filled him 
with inexpreſſible horror; and all the infinuations 
and arguments which could be employed to pro- 
cure his conſent to it were rejected with ſcorn. 


It was in vain that they told him, her death 


would give him the full poſſeſſion of an undiſturbed 
kingdom, ; that it would ſecure him the unbounded 
4K alfeftions 
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affections of Elizabeth; that he might entertain 
hopes of becoming the partner of her bed and 
throne; that he might flatter himſelf with the ad- 
vantage of obtaining a declaration to be her heir, 
by the Engliſh Parliament; and that it was in agi- 
tation, among her ſtateſmen, to make him an offer 
of the Low Countries. His ſubjects entered into 
his paſſions; and could not brook the diſgraces and 
inſults which had been heaped upon Mary, with a 
prodigality ſo ſyſtematic and ſo unfeeling. Her 
long and unexampled ſufferings were ſtinging re- 
roaches of their tameneſs; and, while they con- 
jectured the future from the paſt, they were ſeized 
with foreboding apprehenſions. James diſpatched 
repeated and urgent commands to Archibald 
Douglas, to admoniſh Elizabeth, that the execu- 
tion of any violence upon the perſon of his mo- 
ther would expoſe her to his reſentment, and to that. 
of his people. The returns of this Envoy were 
inadequate and evaſive, The King, at length, 
ſuſpected the fidelity of the man whom he ought 
never to have truſted; and, burning with indigna- 
tion, he hurried away Sir William Keith to Eliza- 
beth, with a letter in his own hand, replete with 
the boldeſt reproaches, and menacing her with the 
terrors of vengeance and war. Elizabeth could 
not refuſe to adit this Ambaſſador to an audience; 
and was infinitely diſconcerted with the high tone 
in which ſhe found herſelf addrefled by the Scotriſh 
King. Burſting into rage, ſhe was about to chace 
Sir William Keith from her preſence; when Lei- 
ceſter and her Privy- counſellors interpoſing, en- 
treated her not to judge too hardly of the paſſionate 
anxiety of a ſon in the cauſe of his mother. Upon 
recovering her temper, ſhe aſſured Keith that no 
precipitate meaſure ſhould be taken by her; and 
that ſhe would gladly receive any overture which 
his maſter could propoſe, that conld render the 
preſervation of Mary's life conſiſtent with her own 
fafety, and that of her kingdom. James, upon 
the departure of Keith, had afſembled his eſtates, 
and had detailed to them his complaints. They 
granted a preſent ſupply, and gave him the promiſe 
of a more vigorous aid ; and, while they counſelled 
him to exert every effort to uphold h:s own honour, 
and the glory of their nation, they beſought him 
not to delay one moment in ſtrengthening himſelf 
by alliances with France, Spain, and Denmark. 
The anſwer of F.hzabeth to his diſpatch, however, 
ſerved to mollify his paſſions; and, in compliance 
with it, he appointed the Mafter of Gray, and Sir 
Robert Melvil, to take the road for London, and 
to plead before Elizabeth for the life of Mary.— 
See Spo!/rwood, p. 351. Murdin, p. 571, 573. and 
Camden, p. 530. | 
Elizabeth, true to her refeatments, iſſued in the 
mean while—on the ſixth of December—a pro- 
clamation, in which ſhe pronounced to her people 
the ſentence of the commiſſioners againſt Mary; 
and in which ſhe neglected not to proteſt, that this 


meaſure was extorted from her, to her infinite grief, | 
by the earneſt prayers of the two Houſes of Par- 


hament. Lord Buckhurſt, ang Beale, Clerk of 
the Council, were choſen to carry to the Scottiſh 


Princeſs the melancholy tidings of the fate which 
awaited her. When introduced into her preſence, 


they detailed with great plainneſs the particulars 
| of her ſentence ; and ſignified to her, that the Par- 


liament had not only confirmed the verdict of the 


commiſſioners by their authority, but had ſolicited 
it's execution from motives of juſtice, ſecurity, and 


neceſſity. They then enjoined her to acknowledge 
her offences againſt God and Elizabeth; beſought 


| her to repent of them; and admoniſhed her, that 
| while ſhe lived, the religion of England would be 


in danger. While they ſpoke, her countenance 
diſcovered an uncommon ſatisfaction and triumph. 
She gave thanks to God that ſhe was conſidered as 


an inſtrument for propagating the true religion; 
and ſhe deſired that ſhe might have a Catholic 


Prieft to adminiſter the ſacraments to her. They 
told her, that they had brought with them a Biſhop 
and a Dean, who would direct her conſcience, and 
afford the conſolation which was proper to her 
condition, Touched with their rudenefs, ſhe ex- 
claimed, that it was the faſhion of their country 
to kill their Kings, and that the cruelty which ſhe 
had ſuffered might be defigned as a compliment to 
her for being defcended from them. Sir Amias 


Poulet and Sir Drue Drury refuſed now to treat 


her with any reverence or reſpect : they took down 
her canopy of ſtate, and deprived her of all the 
badges of royalty. By theſe inſulting mortifica- 
tions, they meant to inform her that ſhe had ſunk 
from the dignity of a Princeſs to the abject ſtate 


of a criminal. She ſmiled on them with contempt; 


and ſaid—< In deſpite of your Sovereign, and her 
« ſubſervient judges, I will die a Queen. My 
© royal character is indelible; and I will ſurrender 


c it, with my ſpirit, to the Almighty God, from 


© whom I received it, and to whom my honour 
© and my innocence are fully known.” 


In this melancholy ſtate of her fortunes, Mary, 


calm and intrepid, diſdaining to diſgrace herſelf by 


any mean ſubmiſſions, or to prefer any humble 
ſolicitations for her life, addreſſed a magnanimous 
letter to Elizabeth, which may be ſeen in Jebb and 


| Camden— 


« I am happy, Madam, that I am arrived at 
the laft ſtage of my long and lamentable pilgri- 
„ mage. My fate, though altogether unmerited, 
{© T ſhall encounter with chearfulneſs. There are 
«© now a few circumſtances only which can attract 
my attention; and for theſe it is proper that I 
apply directly to yourſelf. From your miniſters 
and counſellors, who have perſecuted me with 
the moft implacable hatred, I can expect no fa- 
vour; nor would it become me to make pe- 
e titions to them, In England, which has de- 
« parted from the true religion, I cannot hope to 
be interred with the Kings, our progenitors, 
« according to the ceremonies of the Catholic 
« Church. In Scotland, the ſepulchres of my 
te anceſlors” have been profaned and violated. 
« When my enemies, therefore, have glutted them- 
ſelves wich my blood, I entreat that my re- 
mains may be carried, by my domeſtics, to 
France, where the bones of my mother are de- 
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« polited. There my body, which never knew 
e any quiet while my ſoul was united to it, will 
« reſt in peace. As my ſecond requeſt, I beg 
« that I may not be abandoned to the ſecret 
« tyranny of my adverſaries: they may conſume 
« me with lingering torments; or, what I dread 
e more, they may ſully my fame with foul ſlan- 
ce ders. Let my execution be public, that there 
* may be undoubted witneſſes, who may bear 
« teſtimony to my firmneſs in my religion, and 
« make an honeſt report of my dying agonies. 
« Ir is my third requeſt, that my ſervants may 
«« depart out of your dominions without moleſta- 
« tion; and that you will permit them to enjoy 
« the legacies which I am to bequeath them 1n 
« my teſtament. Thele favours I implore you to 
« grant in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, by our con- 
« ſanguinity, by the ſoul of Henry the Seventh, 
« our common progenitor, by our royal dignity, 
« and by the reſpect which you bear to our ſex. 
ct Tt will pleaſe me to receive an anſwer from you: 
« nor accuſe me of preſumption, that, while I am 
« leaving this ſcene of things, I take the liberty 
« to remind you, that you are not to live for 
« eyer; and that there is a Tribunal before which 


« you mult appear, to render an account of your 


« proceedings againſt me.” 

Elizabeth, aſhamed to addreſs a Princeſs whom 
ſhe had fo atrocioully injured, unwilling to grant 
ſome of her petitions, or ſullen with the malignity 
of her guilt, paid no attention to this letter. 
Mary, amidſt her other inquietudes, was alarmed 
with the ſilence of Elizabech; and felt not only 
the bitterneſs of ſuſpence, but the tormenting ap- 
prehenſion that the laſt requeſts ſne was ever to 
prefer to that Princeſs would be treated with ſcorn. 
Forſaken by the world, ſhe ſought conſolation 
from a ſource that is never exhauſted, Religion; 
and, giving up every hope but in the mercy of 
her God, ſhe prepared herſelf for that change 
of exiſtence which alone could protect her from 
inſults and ſorrow. 

The Princes of Europe were ſtricken with 
amazement and horror at the imperious and tyran- 
nical demeanour of Elizabeth : they abſtained, 
however, from exerting rhe generolity and vigour 
which it became them to employ in the critical 
ſituation of the Scottiſh Queen. Henry the Third, 
indeed, had at different times inſtructed his Am- 
baſſador, L'Aubeſpine, to remonſtrate to the Eng- 
liſh Court againft che cruelties which were ſhewn 
to Mary; but whatever this Envoy could urge was 
ineffectual. He even diſpatched Pomponne de 
Bellievre, Chancellor of France, to Elizabeth, with 
a particular commiſſion, to intercede for the life of 
Mary. It is ſuſpected, notwithitanding—See Du 
Maurier that he was ſecretly pleaſed that her exe- 
cution ſhould take place, as it would ſerve to 
humble the Houſe of Guiſe, the ambition of which 
was hazardous and offenſive to him. But, what- 


ever truth may be in this ſuſpicion, it is certain 


that Bellievre—as ſoon as he could procure an 
audience, which Elizabeth, on frivolous pretexts, 
delayed for ſome time to grant, fearful to encounter 


her know the full extent of his power. 
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the reproaches ſhe expected, and knew ſhe de- 
ſerved—intereſted himſelf in her behalf with ability, 


and with the ſtrongeſt appearances of the moſt cor- 


dial friendſhip. He aſſerted the independency of 
Sovereigns, and the abſurdity that one Prince 
ſhould exercile authority over another. He main- 
tained, that in reaſon, in precedence, and in juſtice, 
there exiſted not a prerence upon which Elizabeth 
could ſubject Mary to the ordinations of England. 
He recalled to her mind, that this Princeſs had 
come into her dominions for refuge, and that ſhe 
was entitled to her protection. The impriſonment 
of Mary he juſtly repreſented as a crime which no 
ſtate- policy could vindicate; and he maintained 
that, in her ſituation, every poſiible effort for her 
hberty was proper and pardonable. He proteſted, 
that the Kings of Europe were concerned and in- 
tereſted in her fate; and that the execution of a 
free Princeſs was a blow which would wound tkem 
all, He affirmed, that the ſafety of Elizabeth 
would be more endangered by the death of Mary 
than by her life. He aſſured the Queen that, 
if a reſolution were really taken by the Catholic 
powers to invade her dominions, ſhe ought to 
impute it to a motive of religion, and not to the 
machinations of Mary. He cautioned her to ob- 


ſerve, that if that Princeſs were actually put to 


death, the cauſe of the hoſtility of theſe powers, ſo 
far from ceaſing, would acquire additional ſtrength: 
they would fee, in a ſtronger light than ever, the 
propriety of extirpating the Proteſtant doctrines; 
and would unite moſt ſeriouſly to revenge the exe- 
cution of a Roman Catholic Princeſs. He con- 
jured her, by every thing that is moſt ſacred among 
mankind, to treat Mary with moderation; pointed 
out the praiſe and profits of clemency; and de- 
clared, that his maſter had commanded him to in- 


form her that, if ſhe ſhould proceed to the laſt 


extremity againſt the Scottiſh Queen, he would 
contult the vivacity of his reſentments, and make 
Elizabeth 
deferred her anſwer to this ſpirited remonſtrance for 


ſome days; and at Jaſt told Bellicvre, that ſhe 
would ſend an Ambaſſador Extraordinary to Henry, 
to impart to him her ſentiments on the ſubject. 


When the Maſter of Gray and Sir Robert 


Melvil arrived in London, to renew the applica- 


tions of James for the life of Mary, little reſpect 
was ſhewn to them in their public capacity. In 


their firſt audience, to which they were accom- 


panied by Mr. Archibald Douglas, Elizabeth ex- 
claimed to them, that her inability to find any me- 


thod by which to ſave the life of Mary, and to 


aſſure her own, was a ſorrow to her that could not 
be meaſured. They were about to reply; but, 


_ obſerving the violence of her agitation, they for- 


bore to augment it by entering into the buſineſs of 
their embaſſy. At their ſecond audience, ſhe de- 


fired them to deliver the propoſitions with which 
they were entruſted. They then told her, that their 
King would pledge his honour for the good be- 
haviour of Mary ; and that the chief nobles of 
Scotland would be hoſtages and ſureties that ſhe 
ſhould engage in no dd or practice to her preju- 

dice, 
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dice, or againſt the ſecurity of England. They 
told her, that he would alſo obtain from his mo- 
ther a full reſignation of all her titles and dig- 
nities. By theſe means, they faid, which would 
reduce the Scottiſh Princeſs to a ſtate of utter in- 
ſignificance, her life, and the ſafety of England, 
would be ſufficiently ſecured ; and all poſſible dan- 
ger to the Proteſtant religion, from a Popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, would be thus prevented, as James was 
known to be firm and ſtrenuous for the new opi- 
nions. Elizabeth heard theſe propoſals with atten- 
tion: ſhe ſpoke of them, however, as trifling and 
inefficacious, and rejected them with an air of 
ſcorn. Sir Robert Melvil properly obſerved to 
her, that ſhe was evidently under the impulſe of 
other motives than a fear of her life, or of her 
kingdom; and that her zeal for the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt was an affectation and a pretence. If ſhe 
ſhould proceed to execute the Queen of Scots, he 
admoniſhed her, that ſhe muſt encounter his So- 
vereign at the head of his people; and that ſhe 
would break and diſunite for ever the grandeur and 
intereſts of the two nations. His Sovereign, ſhe 
ſaid, 'was ungrateful—her ideas of gratitude mult 
have been ſingular indeed !—ſhe had watched over 
his crown from the moment of his birth—with the 
eye of a vulture, watching over his prey !—and, if 
he ſhould violate the league between them, he muſt 
anſwer for the conſequences. She then left Melvil, 
with abruptneſs, in a ſtate of perturbation and anger. 
He haſtened after her, and beſought her not to act 
with precipitation, but to deliberate maturely upon 
the irreparable blow ſhe was meditating. His 
counſel, ſhe told him, his menaces, and his en- 
treaties, were all inſolent andyvain. 

But, while Sir Robert Melvil diſcharged his 
duty to his Prince and his country, the Maſter of 
Gray, and Mr. Archibald Douglas, were traitors 
to both. In their public appearances, they were 
cold in pleading for the life of Mary; and, in pri- 
vate, they oppoſed themſelves to her with per- 
tinacity and violence. The ſlaves and the pen- 
ſioners of Elizabeth, they flattered, and were ſtu- 
dious to enflame, all her paſſions and prejudices: 
they ſtimulated her fears, by dwelling upon the 
{oirit and addreſs of Mary; by magnifying her in- 
fluence with the Pope, the Spaniard, and the King 
of France; and by holding her out as the idol of 
the Engliſh Catholics. They ſpoke of the danger 
of delays; and entreated her not to put her glory 
to hazard, nor to expoſe her wifdom to ſuſpicion, 
by an ill-judged mercy. They deſcribed the fecble 
and irreſolute character of James; and aſſured her, 
chat he preferred hunting and books to the turmoils 
of war. They faid, that his hope of ſucceſſion to 
the Engliſh crown was fo ſtrong a bridle, that, by 
it's management, ſhe would be able to maintain a 
conſtant aſcendancy over him. They pointed out 
her popularity with the Proteſtants in Scotland, the 
vieakneſs of Mary's faction, and the inveterate and 
incurable hatred which was borne to that Princeſs 
by the Scottiſh Eccleſiaſtics. They perpetually 
ſounded in her ear, that © a dead woman cannot 
6 bite.” Elizabeth heard them with indecent 


tranſports of joy the effuſions of malevolence ! 
and, by their advice, ſhe commanded the Earl of 
Leiceſter and Sir Francis Walſingham to addreſs 
letters to James, intimating, in the moſt artful and 
delicate terms, that the doom of Mary was irre- 
vocably fixed, and that they might ſoon expect the 
melancholy intelligence of her death. Camden, 
p. 533. Spotſwood, p. 353. 

James reſigned himſelf to grief, and felt all the 
difficulties of the ſituation into which he was thrown 
by a Princeſs who, in a manner, commanded his 
fortunes, and could decide whether good or evil 
was to be his portion. Under this malignant in- 
fluence, he was afraid to have recourſe to deſperate 
meaſures; and, therefore, contented himſelf with 
announcing the condition of Mary to his ſubjects, 
and ordering prayers to be ſaid for her in all the 
churches. The form of the petition he preſcribed 
was framed with extreme circumſpection, that the 
Clergy might have no objection to it. He en- 
joined them to pray, © that it might pleaſe God 
« toenlighten Mary with the light of his truth, and 
ce to protect her from the danger which was hang- 
% ing over her.” But the utmoſt caution and 
delicacy he could exert were inadequate to appeaſe 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of Calviniſm; for all the Clergy— 
except his own Chaplains, and Mr. David Lindſay, 
the Miniſter of Leith refuſed © to proſtitute their 
e pulpits,” by preferring any petitions to the Al- 
mighty for a Papiſt. James, ſhocked with their 
intolerant and ſeditious principles, appointed a new 
day for prayers to be ſaid for Mary, and iſſued a 
ſtricter injunction to the Clergy to obey him; and, 
that he might not himſelf be expoſed to any inſult, 


he commanded the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to 


preach before him. The Eccleſiaſtics, diſguſted 
with his injunction, perſuaded Mr. John Cowper, 
a Probationer in Divinity, to occupy the pulpit 
deſigned for the Prelate. When the King entered 
the church, he teſtified his ſurprize; but told 
Cowper that, if he would obey his injunction, he 
might proceed to officiate. Cowper replied, © that 
ce he would do as the Spirit of God would direct 
« him.” The King commanded him to retire; 


and the Captain of the guard advanced to compel 


him to obedience. The enraged Probationer ex- 
claimed, that this violence © would witneſs againſt 
« the King in the great day of the Lord;” and 
denounced a curſe againſt the congregation, for not 
exerting themſelves in his defence. The Arch- 
biſhop then aſcending the pulpit, performed with 
propriety the function ro which he had been called; 
and took an opportunity to recommend moderation 
and charity to the audience. In the afternoon, the 
ſeditious fanatic, Cowper, was, by order of the 
Privy-council, committed to the Caſtle of Black- 
nels. 

Elizabeth, in the mean time, felt the torment. 
and diſquiet of unhappy and miſerable paſſions. 
At times, ſhe courted the ſadneſs of ſolitude, and 
refuſed to be conſoled, or to ſpeak. In other ſea- 
ſons, her ſighs were frequent; and ſhe broke out 
into loud and wild exclamations, expreſſive of the 
ſtate of her mind, Her ſubjects waited the deter- 

minations 
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minations of her will under a diſtracting agitation 
and uncertainty. Her Miniſters, who knew that 
it is the nature of fear to exclude pity, were in- 
duſtrious in inventing alarming intelligence, and in 
circulating it through the kingdom. There were 
accounts, that the Spaniſh fleet had arrived at 
Milford Haven; that a formidable army of Scots 
was marching to the capital; that the Duke of 
Guiſe had embarked a number of veteran troops 
at Leith; that Mary had eſcaped from priſon, and 
was collecting the Engliſh Catholics; that the 
northern counties had thrown aſide their allegiance ; 
and alfo, that a plot was formed to kill Elizabeth, 
and to reduce London to aſhes. An actual con- 
ſpiracy was even maliciouſly charged upon L'*Au- 
beſpine, the French reſident; and he was forced to 
withdraw from England in difgrace. From the 
terrors which the Miniſters of Elizabeth were ſo 
ſtudious to excite, they ſcrupled not loudly and 
invariably to infer, that the peace and tranquillity 
of the kingdom could alone be re-eſtabliſhed by 
the ſpeedy execution of the Scottiſh Queen. See 
Camden and ebb. 

W hile the nation was thus artfully prepared for 
the deſtruction of Mary, Elizabeth ordered Secre- 
tary Daviſon to bring to her the warrant for her 
death. Having peruſed it With deliberation, ſhe 
obſerved that it was extended in proper terms, and 
gave it the authority of her ſubſcription. She in- 
dulged an unſeaſonable gaiety of humour; and, 
ſmeeringly, aſked him if he was not ſorry for what 
ſhe had done. He replicd, that it was afflicting to 


him to think of the {tate of public affairs; but that 


he greatly preferred her life to that of the Scottiſh 
Princeſs. She enjoined him to be ſecret; and de- 
fired that, before he ſhould deliver the warrant to 
the Chancellor, he ſhould carry it to Walſingham. 
« 1 fear much,” ſaid ſhe, in a merry tone, © that 
de the grief of it will kill him.” — 
Apology, apud Mackenzie, Lives of the Scottiſh 
Writers, Vol. III. p. 334. 
This levity was not of long duration: fears and 
anxieties ſucceeded it. Though ſhe earneſtly de- 
fired the death of Mary, yet was ſhe terrified at 
the thoughts of encountering the infamy that muſt 
inevitably attend it. After intimating to Daviſon 
an anxious wiſh that it's blame ſhould be removed 


from her, ſhe counſelled him to join with Wal- 


ſingham in addrefling a letter to Sir Amias Poulet, 
and Sir Drue Drury; ; recommending it to them to 
manifeſt their love to her, by ſhedding privately the 
blood of her adverſary. Daviſon, leſs profligate 
than the generality of her Miniſters, ſtartled ar this 
infamous propoſal of aſſaſſination. 
miſtreſs, however, was reſolute in enforcing her 
ſanguinary injunctions; and the Secretary, not hav- 
ing ſufficient firmneſs to withſtand them, departed, 
in order to put them in execution. The following 
letter, which will ſtand as a laſting record of Eliza- 
beth's infamy, as the ſuggeſter of it, and of Wal- 
ſingham's baſeneſs, as the writer, was accordingly 
diſpatched to Sir Amias Poulet. It is to be ſeen 


in Mackenzie's Lives of the Scottiſh Writers, and ; 


Vol. II. 
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See Daviſen's 


His ſavage 
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in the Appendix to Mr. Whitaker s Vindication of 
Mary. 


« AFTER our hearty commendations, we find, 
te by ſpeech lately uttered by her Majeſty, that ſhe 
« doth note in you both a lack of that care and 
e zeal for her ſervice that ſhe looketh for at your 
e hands; in that you have not, in all this time, (of 
yourſelves, without other provocation) found 
out ſome way to ſhorten the life of that Queen, 
conſidering the great peril ſhe is hourly ſubject 
<« to ſo long as the ſaid Queen ſhall live. Wherein, 
© beſides a kind of lack of love towards her, ſhe 
e noteth greatly that you have not that care of 
your own particular ſafeties, or rather of the 
preſervation of religion, and the public good 
and proſperity of your country, that reaſon and 
policy commandeth ; eſpecially having ſo good 
a warrant and ground for the ſatisfaction of your 
* conſciences towards God, and the diſcharge of 
* your credit and reputation towards the world, as 
the oath of aſſociation, which you both have fo 
ſolemnly taken and vowed; eſpecially, the matter 
© wherewith ſhe ſtandeth charged being clearly 
te and manifeſtly proved againſt her. And, there- 
fore, ſhe taketh it moſt unkindly that men, pro- 
feſſing that love towards her that you do, ſhould 
in a kind of fort, for lack of the diſcharge of 
* your duty, caſt the burthen upon her; knowing, 
* as you do, her indiſpoſition to ſhed blood, eſpe- 
< cially of one of that ſex and quality, and fo near 
*© to her in blood, as the ſaid Queen is. Theſe 
<« reſpefts, we find, do greatly trouble her Ma- 
jeſty; who, we aſſure you, hath ſundry times 
«© protefted that, if the regard of the prayer of her 
good ſubjects and faithful ſervants did not more 
* move her than her own peril, ſhe would never 
* be drawn to aſſent to the ſhedding of her blood. 
* We thought it very meet to acquaint you with 
te theſe ſpeeches, lately paſſed from her Majeſty ; 
« referring the ſame to your good judgment. And 


ſo we commit you to the proteCtion of the Al- 
«© mighty, 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 
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cc 


cc 


© Your moſt aſſured friends, 


« FRA. WALSINGHAM. 
« WIELIAM DAVISON.” 
& To the Right Honourable Sir Amias Poulet, 


«© Knt. one of Her Majeſty's Moſt Ho- 
“ nourable Privy-Council.“ 


« At LownnonNn, 
40 1 Feb. 1586. 


Corrupted by her paſſions, and loſt to the ſenſi- 
bilities of virtue, Elizabeth had now reached the 
laſt extremity of human wickedneſs. Though a 
ſovereign Princeſs, and entruſted with the cares of 
a great nation, ſhe bluſhed not to give it in charge 
to her Miniſters to enjoin a murder; and this mur- 
der was connected with every circumſtance that 
could make it moſt frightful and horrid, The 
victim for whoſe blood ſhe thirſted was a woman, 
a Queen, a relation, who was ſplendid with beauty, 


eminent in abilities, magnanimous under misfor- 
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tunes, and ſmiling with innocence. Sir Amias 
Poulet and Sir Drue Drury, though the ſlaves of 
religious prejudices, felt an elevation of mind which 
reflected the greateſt diſgrace upon their Sovereign. 
Conſidering themſelves as groſsly inſulted by the 
propoſal made to them, Poulet returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer to Walſingham— 


«© SIR, 


« York letters of yeſterday coming to my 
* hands this preſent day at five in the afternoon, I 
« would not fail, according to your direction, to 
return my anſwer with all poſſible ſpeed; which 
I ſhall deliver unto you with ereat grief and 
« bitterneſs of mind, in that I am ſo unhappy to 
« have liven to ſee this unhappy day, in which I 
am required, by direction from my moſt gra- 
cious Sovereign, to do an act which God and 
the law forbiddeth. My goods, livings, and life, 
are at her Majeſty's diſpoſition; and I am ready 
©« to loſe them this next morrow, if it ſhall fo 
pleaſe her; acknowledging, that I hold them 
as of her mere and moſt gracious favour, and 
do not delire to enjoy them but with her High- 
ne{s's good liking. But God forbid that I ſhould 
make ſo foul a ſhipwreck of my conſcience, or 
leave ſo great a blot to my poor poſterity, to 
ſhed blood without law and warrant; truſting 
ce that her Majeſty, of her accuſtomed clemency, 
and the rather by your good medliation, will take 
this my dutiful anſwer in good part, as proceed- 
ing from one who will never be inferior to any 
Chriſtian ſubje& living in duty, honour, love, 
and obedience, towards his Sovereign. And 
thus I commit you to the mercy of the Al- 
mighty. 


I 


« Your moſt aſſured poor friend, 


& From Fotheringhay, 
«« a4 of February, 
6 1586. 


ern 


« Your letters, coming in the plural number, 
« ſeem to be meant as well to Sir Drue Drury as 
« to myſelf; and yet, becauſe he is not named in 
© them, neither the letter directed unto him, he 
forbeareth ro make any particular anſwer, but 
“ fubſcribeth in heart to my opinion, 


* D. DRURY.” 


When Daviſon carried this anſwer to Elizabeth, 
ſhe broke out into anger. Their ſcrupulous deli- 
cacy, ſhe ſaid, was a dainty infringement of their 
oath of aſſociation; and they were nice, preciſe, 
and perjured traitors, who could give great pro- 
miſes in words, and atchieve nothing. She told 
him, that the buſineſs could be performed without 
them; and recommended one Wingfield to his 
notice, who would not heſitate to ſtrike the blow. 
The aſtoniſhed Secretary exclaimed with warmth 
againſt a mode of proceeding ſo dangerous and un- 
warrantable. He proteſted that, if ſhe ſhould take 
upon herſelf the blame of this deed, it would pol- 
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lute her with the blackeſt diſhonour ; and that if ſhe 
ſhould diſavow it, ſhe would overthrow for ever the 
reputation, the eſtates, and the children, of the per- 
ſons who ſhould affiſt in it. She heard him with 
pain, and withdrew from him with precipitation, 

The warrant, after having been communicated 
to Walſingham, was carried to the Chancellor, 
who put the great ſeal to it, This formality was 
ſcarcely concluded, when a meſſage from Elizabeth 
prohibited Daviſon from waiting vpon the Chan- 
cellor, till he ſhould receive farther inſtructions. 
Within an hour after, he received a ſecond meſ- 
ſage to the fame purpoſe. He haſtened to court ; 
and Elizabeth aſked eagerly if he had ſeen the 
Chancellor. He anſwered in the affirmative, and 
ſhe exclaimed with bitterneſs againſt his haſte. 
He ſaid, that he had acted exactly as ſhe had di- 
rected him. She continued to expreſs warmly her 
diſpleaſure, but gave no command to ſtop the ope- 
ration of the warrant. In a ſtate of uneaſineſs and 
apprehenſion, he communicated her behaviour to 
the Chancellor and the Privy Council. Theſe 
courtiers, however, who were well acquainted with 
the arts of their miſtreſs, and who knew how to 
fatter her, paid no attention to him. They per- 
ceived, or were ſecretly informed, that ſhe de- 
fired to have a pretence upon which to complain of 
the Secretary, and to deny that he had obeyed her 
inſtructions. They obſerved to him, that by ſub- 
{cribing the warrant, ſhe had performed whatever 
tne law required of her ; and that it was not pro- 
per to delay the execution any longer. While they 
were anxious to pleaſe Elizabeth, they were con- 
ſcious of their own cruelty to Mary, and did not 
imagine they could be in perfect ſecurity while ſhe 
lived. They diſpatched the warrant to the Earls of 
Shrewſbury and Kent, with inſtructions to them to 
fulfil it's purpoſe. 

When the two Earls and their retinue reached 
Fotheringay Caſtle, on the 7th of February, (1585) 


they found that Mary was ſick, and repoſing upon 


her bed. They inſiſted, notwithſtanding, to be in- 
troduced to her. Being informed by her ſervants 
that the meſſage they brought was important and 
preſſing, ſhe prepared to receive them. They 
were conducted into her preſence by Sir Amias 


Poulet, and Sir Drue Drury; and, with little for- 


mality, they told her that Elizabeth had conſented 
to her death, and that ſhe was to ſuffer the next 
morning, at eight o'clock. Then Beale, who ac- 
companied them, read over the warrant. She 
croſſed herſelf in the name of God, and with an 
unſhaken courage, and an unaltered countenance, 
ſaid to them “ The news you bring cannot but 
«© be moſt welcome, ſince they announce the ter- 
© mination of my miſeries ; nor do I account that 
e ſoul to be deſerving of the felicities of immor- 
« tality,. which can ſhrink under the ſufferings of 
« the body, or ſcruple the ſtroke that ſets it free.” 
They affected to juſtify their miſtreſs, by entering 
into details concerning the conſpiracy of Babing- 
ton. She put her hand upon the Seriptures, which 
lay upon a table near her, and ſwore, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that ſhe never deviſed, conſented 
| to, 
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to, or purſucd the death of 1'1izaberh, in any ſhape | her phyſican, that the force of truth was inſur— 


whatſoever. The Earl of Kent, bigotted to the 
Proteſtant religion, excepted againſt her oath, as 
being made upon a Popiſh Bible. She replied to 
him mildly—< It is for this very reaſon, my Lord, 
to be relied upon with the greater ſecurity; for I 
«« eſteem the Popiſh verſion of the Scriptures to be 
* the moſt authentic.” Indulging his puritanical 
fervour, he declaimed againſt Popery; counſelled 
her to renounce her errors; and recommended to 
her attention Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough. 
She heard him with” ſome impatience, and diſco- 
vered no anxicty to be converted by this eccleſiaſ- 
tic, whom he repreſented as a moſt learned divine. 
Giving vent to an indecent and ill-timed burſt of 
pallion, he exclaimed, that © Her lire would be the 
« death of their religion, and that her death would 
ce be it's life.” After informing him that ſhe was 
unalterably fixed in her religious ſentiments, ſhe 
defired that her confeſſor might have the liberty to 
repair to her. The two Earls concurred in ob- 
ſerving, that their conſciences did not allow them 
to grant this requeſt. She intimated to them the 
favours for which ſhe had applied by her letter to 
Elizabeth, and expreſſed a wiſh to know if her 
ſiſter had attended to them. They anſwered, that 
theſe were points upon which they had received no 
inſtructions. She made enquiries concerning her 
Secretaries, Naw and Curl; and aſked, whether it 
had ever been heard of, in the wickedeſt times of 


the moſt unprincipled nation, that the ſervants of 


a Sovereign Princeſs had been ſuborned for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying her. They looked at one 
another, and were ſilent. Burgoin, her phyſician, 
who, with other domeſtics, was preſent at this 1n- 
tervicw, ſeeing the two Earls ready to depart, be- 
ſought them, with an emphatic earneſtneſs, to re- 
flect upon the ſhort and inadequate portion of time 
that they had allotted to his miſtreſs, to prepare her- 
ſelf for death. He inſiſted, that a reſpe& for her 
high rank, and the multiplicity and importance of 
her concerns, required at leaſt a period of ſome 
days. They pretended, however, not to under- 
ſtand the propriety of his petition, and refuſed it. 
The conduct of Mary, at this trying moment, 
at this laſt period of her exiſtence, is worthy of ob- 
ſervation, as it gives a full inſight into her charac- 
ter, and diſplays the glorious effects of conſcious in- 
nocence in the moſt luminous point of view. Up- 
on the departure of the two Earls, her domeſtics 
gave a full vent to their afflictions; and while ſhe 
experienced a melancholy pleaſure in their tears, 
lamentations, and kindneſs, ſhe endeavoured to 
conſole them. Their grief, ſhe ſaid, was alto- 
gether unavailing, and could neither better her con- 
dition nor their own. Her cauſe had every thing 
about it that was moſt honourable, and the miſeries 
from which ſhe was to be relieved were the moſt 
hopeleſs, and the moſt afflicting. Inſtead of de- 
jection and ſadneſs, ſhe therefore enjoined them to 
be contented and happy. That ſhe might have 
the more leiſure to ſettle her affairs, ſhe ſupped 
early ; and, according to her uſual cuſtom, ſhe eat 
little, While at table, ſhe remarked to Burgoin, 


mountable ; for that the Earl of Kent, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretence of her having conſpired 
againſt Elizabeth, had plainly informed her, that 
her death would be the ſecurity of their religion, 
When ſupper was over, ſhe ordered all her fer- 
vants to appear before her, and drank to them. 
They pledged her upon their knees, mingling tears 
with the wine, and entreating her forgiveneſs for 
any offences they had ever committed againſt her. 
She condeſcended, in her turn, to beg their parden 
for any omiſſions or neglects; and ſhe recom- 
mended it to them to love charity, to avoid the 
unhappy paſſions of hatred and malice, and to pre- 
ſerve themſelves ſtedfaſt in the faith of Chriſt. 
She now conſidered the inventory of her goods 
and jewels, and put down the names of the do- 
meſtics to whom ſhe deſtined them. To her 
confeſſor ſhe ſent a letter, entreating the favour of 
his benediction and prayers. With her own hand 
ſhe wrote out her teſtament, ſettling her affairs 
with great prudence, To the King of France and 
the Duke of Guiſe, ſhe addreſſed ſeparate diſ- 
patches, in which ſhe recalled to them her miſ- 
fortunes, aſſerted her innocence, and pointed out 
her ſervants as proper objects of their generoſity. 
Her fon ſhe allo mentioned to them, recommend- 
ing him to their anxious cares, if he ſhould prove 
worthy their efteem ; but delicately intimating a 
fear that the courſe of his conduct might diſpleaſe 
them. Having finiſhed thele attentions, ſhe en- 
tered her bed-chamber with her women; and, ac- 
cording to her uniform practice, employed herſelf 
in religious duties, and in reading the lives of the 
Saints. At her accuſtomed time, ſhe went to 
ſleep; and, after enjoying ſome hours of ſound reſt, 
ſhe awoke. She then indulged in pious medita-- 
tion, and partook of the ſacrament by the means of 
a conſecrated hoſte, which a melancholy preſenti- 
ment of her calamities had induced her to obtain 
from Pius the Fiſth. Camden, p. 535, La Mort 
de la Royne D' Eſcaſſe. p. 625, 627, 628, 631. 

At the break of day ſhe arrayed herſelf in rich, 
but becoming apparel; and calling together her 


ſervants, ſhe ordered her will to be read, and apo- 


logized for the ſmallneſs of her legacies, from her 
inability to be more generous. Following the ar- 
rangement ſhe had previouſly made, ſhe then dealt 
out to them her goods, wardrobe, and jewels. To 
Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe committed the care of 
her will, with a charge that he would dehver it to 
her principal executor, the Duke of Guiſe. She 
alſo entruſted him with tokens of her affection for 
the King of France, the Queen Mother, and her 
relations of the Houſe of Lorraine. Bidding now 
an adieu to all worldly concerns, ſhe retired to her 
oratory, where ſhe was ſeen ſometimes kneeling at 
the altar, and ſometimes ſtanding motionleſs, with 
her hands joined, and her eyes directed to the 
hcavens. In theſe tender and agitated moments, 
ſhe was dwelling upon the memory of her ſuffer- 
ings and her virtues, repoſing her weakneſſes in the 
boſom of her God, and lifting and folacing her 
ſpirit in the contemplation of his perfections and 


his 
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his mercy. While ſhe was thus engaged, Thomas 
Andrews, the high Sheriff of the County, an- 
nounced to her, that the hour for her execution 
was arrived. She came forth with a countenance 
that beamed benignity and peace. Her gown was 
of black ſilk; her petticoat was bordered with 
crimfon velvet; a veil of lawn, bowed out with 
wire, and edged with bone lace, was faſtened to 
ner cawl, and hung down to the ground; an Agnus 
Det was ſuſpended from her neck by a pomander 
chain ; her beads were fixed to her gudle ; and ſhe 
bore in her hand a crucifix of ivory. Amidſt the 
icreams and lamentations of her women, ſhe de- 
ſcended the ſtairs; and in the porch ſhe was re- 
ceived by the Earls of Kent and Shrewſbury, with 
their attendants. Here, too, ſhe met Sir Andrew 
Melvil, the Maſter of her Houſhold, whom her 
keepers had debarred from her preſence during 
many days. Throwing himſelf at her feet, and 
weeping aloud, he deplored his fad deſtiny, and the 
ſorrowſul tidings he was to carry into Scotland. 
« Lament not,” ſaid ſhe, © honeſt Melvil, but 
cc rather exult that thou ſhalt ſce Mary Stuart de- 
<« livered from all her woes. The world, my good 
cc ſervant, is but vanity; and an ocean of treats 
« would not ſuffice to bewail it's ſorrows. Hitherto 
« ] have found thee faithful; and though thou be 
« 1n religion a Proteſtant, and I am a Catholic, 
« yet, ſceing there is but one Chriſt, I charge thee, 
&© as thou reſpecteſt him, to bear this laſt meſſage 
« from me, that I die unſhaken in my religion, 
«© and unchanged in my affections to Scotland and 
« France. Tell my ſon to ſerve God, to conſult 
the true intereſts of his people, and never to en- 
truſt himſelf to the power of another Prince. 
« Aſſute him, that I have never executed any deed 
« prejudicial to his kingdom, his crown, or his 
greatneſs ; and admoniſh him to maintain an 


cc 


cc 


« amty with Elizabeth.“ She added O God! 


*© thou who art truth itſelf! and who readeſt the 
« molt ſecret thoughts of mortals ! thou knoweſt, 
te that I was ever moſt anxiouſly defirous of the 
« cordial union of the kingdoms of England and 
« Scotland. Infinite are the injuries which my 
« adverſaiies have done me; they have thirſted for 
«© my blood, like the hart that panteth for the 
« brook. O God of mercy, forgive them!“ When 
ſhe named her ſon, her eyes were flooded with tears 
which ſhe could not repreſs; and ſhe ſeemed to 
ſtruggle with a forrow which ſhe cared not to re- 
veal. — Spatfevced, p. 256, La Mert de la Rovne 
D' L, p. 634. —Narratie, Supplicii Mortis Ma- 
ri Stuart, apud ebb. vol. 2. p. 163, 164. 

After ſne had ſpoken to Melvil, ſne beſought the 
two Earls, that her ſervants might be treated with 
civility ; that they might enjoy the preſents ſhe had 
beſtowed upon them; and that they might receive 
a ſafe-condutt to depart out of the dominions of 
Elizabeth. Theſe flight favours were readily 
granted to her. She then begged, that they might 
be permitted to attend her to the ſcaffold, in order 
that they might be witneſſes of her behaviour at 
her death. To this requeſt the Earl of Kent evinced 
a ſtrong reluctance. He ſaid, that they would be- 
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have with an intemperate paſſion ; and that they 
would practiſe ſuperſtitiovs formalities, and dip their 
handkerchiefs in her blood. She replied, that ſhe 
was ſure that none of their actions would be blame- 
able; and that it was but decent that ſome of her 
women ſhould be about her. The Farl ſtill heſi- 
tating, ſhe was affected with the inſolent arid ſtupid 
indignity of his ferocious malice, and exclaimed 
« I am couſin to your miſtreſs, and deſcended from 
« Henry the Seventh. I am a Dowager-of France, 
« and the annointed Queen of Scotland.“ The 
Earl of Shrewſbury inte: poſing, it was agreed, that 
ſhe ſhould ſele&t two of her women, who might 
aſſiſt her in her laſt moments; and a few of her men- 
ſervants, who might behold her demeanor, and re- 
port it. 

She entered the Hall where ſhe was to ſuffer ; and 
advanced with an air of grace and majeſty to the 
ſcaffold, which was built at it's fartheſt extremity. 
1 he ſpectators were numerous. Her magnani- 
mous courage, her beauty, of which the luſtre 
was yet dazzling, and her matchleſs misfortunes, 
affected them. They gave way to contending emo- 
tions of awe, admiration, and pity. She aſcended 
the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and a ferene aſpect, 
and turned her eye to the block, the axe, and the 
executioners. The ſpectators were diſſolved in tears. 
A chair was placed for her, in which ſhe ſeated her- 
ſelf. Silence was commanded, and Eeale read alond 
the warrant for her death. She heard it attentively, 
yet with a manner from which it might be gathered 
that her thoughts were employed upon a ſubject 
more important. Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peter- 
borough, raking his ſtation oppoſite to her, with- 
our the rails of the ſcaffold, began a diſco ſe upon 
her life, paſt, preſent, and to come. He affected 
with an officious zeal that ſavoured more of the 
Courtier than of the Chriſtian—to enumerate her 
treſpaſſes againſt Elizabeth, and to deſcribe the /ove 


and 7enderreſs which that Princeſs had ſhewn to her. 


He counſelled her to repent of her crimes ; and 
while he invetghed—with the fervour of a bigot— 
againſt her attachment to Popery, he had the dar- 
ing preſumption to threaten her with everlaſting 
fire, if ſhe ſhould delay to renounce it's errors. His 
behaviour was unmanly, indecent, and vulgar in 
the greateſt degree; and while he meant, like a baſe 
coward, to infult her in the hour of death, he in- 
ſulred {till more the religion he profeſſed, and the 


Sovereign whom he flattered, Twice ſhe inter- 


rupted him with great gentleneſs; but the ſervile 
and officious prieſt pertinaciouſly continued his ex- 
hortations. Raiſing her voice, ſhe commanded him, 
with a reſolute tone, to with-hold his indignities 


and_menaces, and not to trouble her any more 


about her faith. © I was born,” ſaid ſhe, © in the 
Roman Catholic Religion; I have experienced 
« it's comforts during my life, in the trying ſeaſons 
ce of ſickneſs, calamity, and forrow ; and I am re- 
« ſolved to die in jt.” The two Farls, aſhamed 
of the ſavage obſtinacy of his deportment, admo- 
niſhed him to deſiſt from his ſpeeches, and to con- 


tent himſelf with praying for her converſion. He 


entered upon a long prayer; and Mary, failing upon 
her 
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her knees, and diſregarding him altogether, em- 
ployed herſelf in devotions from the office of the 
Virgin. She aroſe; and, after waiting till the Dean 
had concluded his prayer, ſhe again kneeled, and 
in an audible voice expreſſed her unlimited forgive- 
neſs of all her enemies; recommended the church, 
her ſon, and Queen Elizabeth, to the protection of 
God; and implored the Saints to intercede with 
him in her behalf. Carrying now her Crucifix to 
her lips, ſhe preſſed it devoutly to them; and then 
looking upon it eagerly, ſhe exclaimed—< O Chriſt! 
© thou wert extended on the croſs to ſave mankind 
« when they were loſt. Pardon my tranſgreſſions, 
c and ſtretch out thy arms to receive me in mercy.” 
The Earl of Kent, offended with her reverence 
for the Crucifix, deſired her to have Chriſt 1n her 
heart, and not in her hand. She mildly anſwered, 
that ſhe held his image in her hand, that her ima- 
gination might be impreſſed with the livelier ſen- 
ſibility of his paſſion, and that her heart might be 
touched and penetrated with the greater compunc- 
tion and gpratitude.—Spot/wvord, p. 356, Narrat, 
Sup. et Mort. Marie Stuart, p. 164. 

Her women now aſſiſted her to diſrobe; and the 
executioners offering their aid, ſhe repreſſed their 
forwardneſs, by obſerving, that ſhe was not ac- 
cuſtomed to be attended by ſuch ſervants, nor to 
be undreſſed before ſo large an aſſembly. Her 
upper garments being laid aſide, ſhe drew upon 


her arms a pair of ſilk gloves. Her women and 


men-ſervants burſt out into loud lamentations. She 
put her finger to her mouth, to admoniſh them to 
be ſilent; and then bade them adieu, with a ſmile 
which appeared to conſole while it increaſed their 
ſorrow. She kneeled reſolutely before the block, 
and ſaid—< In thee, O Lord, do ] truſt; let me never 
tc be confounded!” She covered her eyes with a 
linen handkerchief, in which the Euchariſt had 
been encloſed ; and ſtretching forth her body with 
great tranquillity, and fitting her neck for the fatal 
ſtroke, ſhe called ou.“ Into thy hands, O God! 
« ] commit my fpirit.” The executioner, from 


unſkilfulneſs, or from inquietude, ſtruck three blows | 


before he effected the ſeparation of her head from 
her body. He held it up, mangled with wounds, 
and ſtreaming with blood; and her hair, being diſ- 
compoſed, was diſcovered to be already grey with 
afflictions and anxieties. The Dean of Peterborough 
alone cried out“ So let the enemies of Elizabeth 
« periſh!” The Earl of Kent alone, in a low 
voice, anſwered Amen.” The dictates of na- 
ture were too powerful in the minds of the other 
ſpectators to ſuffer them to join in the ſervile ejacu- 
lation: they were impreſſed with better ſentiments; 
they were melted down with the tendereſt ſympathy 
and ſorrow. | 

Her women haſtened to protect her dead body 
from the curioſity of the ſpectators, and ſolaced 
themſelves with the thoughts of mourning over it 
undiſturbed when they ſhould retire, and of laying 
it out in it's funeral garb: but the two Earls pro- 
hibited them from diſcharging theſe melancholy 
yet pleaſing offices to their departed miſtreſs, and 
chaſed them from the hall with indignity. Bur- 

Vol. II. 
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goin, her phyſician, applied to them, that he might 
be permitted to take out her heart, for the purpoſe 
of preſerving it, and of carrying it with him to 
France; but they refuſed his entreaty with diſdain 
and anger, Her remains were touched by the rude 
hands of the executioners, who carried them into 
an adjoining apartment; and who, with a cloth 
which they tore from an old billiard-table, covered 
that form, once ſo beautiful. The block, the 
cuſhion, the ſcaffold, and the garments, which were 
ſtained with her blood, were conſumed with fire. 
Her body, after being embalmed, and encloſed in 
a leaden coffin, was buried, with royal ſplendour 
and porpp, in the cathedral of Peterborough. Eliza- 
beth, who had treated her like a criminal while ſhe 
lived, diſplayed an apparent inclination of acknow- 
ledging her for a Queen when ſhe was dead. 
Twenty years after, James commanded her bones to 
be removed to Weſtminſter, and to be depoſited in 
their proper place among the Kings of England. 
Such was the melancholy fate of Mary Stuart, 

Queen of Scots, in the forty-fifth year of her age, 
and the nineteenth of her captivity. Both the 
friends and the foes of this unhappy Princeſs are 
unanimous in admitting that ſhe poſſeſſed every 
grace and accompliſhment that could embelliſh the 
perſon or decorate the mind: nor could the ſtren 

of her virtues be exceeded by the ſplendour of her 
talents. Had Nature been leſs prodigal in her 
gifrs, Mary had been leſs wretched: the capricious 
malevolence of her profligate rival would then 
have been deprived of it's favourite food. The 
baſe perſecutions ſhe experienced during her life 
could only be equalled by the infamous calumnies 
which, for the beſt part of two centuries, have been 
ſuffered to ſtigmatize her memory. Yet, under 
thoſe unparalleled misfortunes, ſhe never degraded 
her rank by any mean depreſſion of ſpirits, that 
could lead her to ſacrifice her honour to the hopes 
of procuring her liberty. Her magnanimity, under 
ſuch ſevere trials, affords an equal theme for ad- 


«miration with that moderation and evenneſs of 


mind which ſhe conſtantly diſplayed in more for- 
tunate times. Had Mary been deſtined to rule 
over a mild, poliſhed, and civilized nation, her 
reign would probably have been happy and pro- 
ſperous: but her ſubjects were brutal, ſeditious, and 
fanatic; and the difference of her religion from 
their own was, to their intolerant minds, a ſufficient 
excuſe for treaſon, rebellion, and murder. To 
this, to the vices of her neighbour and kinſwoman, 
and to that unſuſpicious ſpirit which, ſcorning to 
commit a baſe or unworthy action, ſuppoſes the 
ſame ſentiments of honour to reſide in every other 
boſom, may be aſcribed the long train of misfor- 
tunes which marked the wretched period of her 
exiſtence. If, in political foreſight and vigour, ſhe 
was inferior to Elizabeth, ſhe roſe infinitely ſuperior 
to her in every laudable endowment, in every en- 


dearing qualification, in every virtuous principle. 


Hence her name, reſcued from the unmerited 


obloquy which has ſo long disfigured it, will be an 
object of eſteem and reverence to diſtant ages; 


while that of her unprincipled rival, ſtripped of 
4 M | the 
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the fulſome embelliſhments of ſervile panegyric and | 


blind enthuſiaſm, will be holden in deteſtation and 
abhorrence. 

The conduct of Elizabeth, after the death of 
the Queen of Scots, was as contemptible as it had 
before been vicious. When intelligence of that 
melancholy event was brought her, ſhe affected the 
greateſt ſurprize and the deepeſt ſorrow. She com- 
manded the members of her council to quit her 
preſence; and reproached them with having put 
her dear k inſwoman and ſiſter to death, contrary 
to her pleaſure and intentions: ſhe arrayed herſelf 
in deep mourning; retired into the inmoſt receſſes 
of her palace; and was perpetually ſeen bathed 
in tears, and ſurrounded only by her maids and 
women. She diſpatched Sir Robert Cary with a 
letter to James, apologizing for her conduct, and 
aſſuring him it had never been her intention to 
enforce the ſentence againſt his mother. At the 
ſame time, ſhe committed Daviſon to priſon, and 
ordered him to be tried in the Star-Chamber for 
having ebeyed her orders. That profligate court, 
whence law and juſtice were alike excluded, con- 
demned him to impriſonment during the Queen's 
pleaſure; and impoſed on him a fine of ten thou- 
ſand pounds, which was rigorouſly levied. 

The firſt emotions of the Scottiſh King were 
thoſe of anger and revenge; and, ſurely, never 
were ſuch ſentiments more juſtly founded. He 
refuſed to admit Cary to his preſence; and he re- 
called his ambaſſadors from England. The States 
of Scotland being aſſembled, participated in his 
indignation; and profeſſed their readineſs to ſpend 
their lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's 
death, and in defence of his title to the crown of 
England. Many of his nobility inſtigated him to 
take arms. Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers ap- 
peared in deep mourning, preſented nimſelf to the 
King, clad in compleat armour; which, he faid, 
was the only proper mourning for the Queen. 
But Elizabeth had emiſſaries in the court of James; 
who, knowing the facility of his diſpoſition, eaſily 
contrived to appeaſe his indignation. They ap- 
pealed to his prevailing paſſions of fear and vanity, 
They repreſented the danger of engaging in a war 
with England, a rich and powerful nation, able to 
cruſh him in a fingle campaign; and the folly of 
incenſing a people, over whom he had the faireſt 


proſpect of reigning, if he did not provoke them 


to take ſome ſtep to the prejudice of his ſucceſſion, 
By ſuch remonſtrances he was diſſuaded from com- 
mencing hoſtilities, until the arrival of Lord Hunſ- 
don, as Ambaſſador from England; a nobleman 
for whom he entertained a particular regard, and 


by whom he was eaſily prevailed upon to forego 


all ideas of war, to overlook the aſſaſſination of a 
mother, and to facrifice the applauſe of poſterity to 
inglorious conſiderations of perſonal ſafety. 

The Parliament meeting on the fifteenth of 
February 1587, in purſuance of their former ad- 
journment, a motion was made in the Commons 


to preſent an addreſs of thanks to her Majeſty, for 


having put the Queen of Scots to death; but this 


did not paſs, becauſe it would have fixed an impu- | 


tation on Elizabeth, which ſhe fo eagerly ſought 
to avoid. A petition, with a directory, or book 
of diſcipline, from the Puritans, being preſented 
to the Houſe, and ſeconded by four members, the 
Queen ſent for the book, and committed thoſe 
members to the Tower, for having preſumed to 
meddle in church matters, in contempt of her re- 
peared inhibition. A motion was afterward made 
to petition her for their releaſe; but it was over- 
ruled, and they continued in confinement till the 
diſſolution of Parliament. This deſpotic exertion 
of ſeverity did not prevent the ſervile Commons 
from granting a ſubſidy; and, after, a benevolence 
for ſupporting the war in the Netherlands. She 
alſo experienced a ſimilar indulgence from the Lords 
and Clergy aſſembled in convocation. 

Elizabeth ſoon learned that the death of Mary 
had determined the King of Spain to purſue his 
own quarrel, under the ſpecious pretext of puniſh- 
ing the aſſaſſins of a Princeſs who was his friend 
and ally. Had he been inſpired with any real 
concern for Mary, his efforts would have been 
rather exerted for the purpoſe of releaſing her from 
captivity, and reſtoring her to her royal dignity, 
than for that of paying a ſterile tribute of tardy 
revenge to her memory. But the ſoul of Philip 
was a ſtranger to every generous impulſe; and his 
actions were ever guided by principles of fanaticiſm 
or ambition. His preparations for attacking Eng- 
land were too immenſe to eſcape notice. Elizabeth 


being apprized of them, ſent Sir Francis Drake 


with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to pillage his 
coaſt, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake carried 
out four capital ſhips of the Queen's, and twenty- 
ſix of different ſizes, with which the London mer- 
chants, inſtigated by the proſpect of plunder, had 
ſupplied him. Having learned from two Dutch 
ſhips, which he met with in his paſſage, that a 
Spaniſh fleet, richly laden, was lying at Cadiz, 
ready to ſet ſail for Liſbon, the rendezvous of the 
intended Armada, he bent his courſe to the former 
harbour, and made a bold and fortunate attack on 
the enemy. He obliged ſix gallies, which made 
head againſt him, to take ſhelter under the 
forts; he burned about a hundred veſſels, laden 
with ammunition and naval ſtores; and he de- 
ſtroyed a large ſhip belonging to the Marquis of 
Santa Croce. Thence he ſet fail for Cape St. 
Vincent, and took by aſſault the caſtle ſituated 
upon that promontory, with three other fortreſſes, 


He next inſulted Liſbon; and, finding that the 


merchants, who had engaged in the expedition 
ſolely with a view to profit, were diſcontented at 
theſe military enterprizes, he ſet fail for the Ter- 
ceras, with an intention of lying in wait for a rich 
carrack, which was expected in thoſe parts. He 
was ſo fortunate as to meet with his prize; and by 
this ſhort expedition, in which the public bore ſo 
ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers were encouraged to 
attempt farther enterprizes. The Engliſh ſeamen 
learned to deſpiſe the great unwieldy ſhips of the 
enemy; the naval preparations of Spain were de- 
ſtroyed; the intended expedition againſt England 


was retarded a twelvemonth; and the Queen 
| thereby 


ELIZABETH 


thereby had leiſure to take more ſecure meaſures 
againſt that invaſion which threatened her do- 
minions, 

This year, Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of 
Devonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by 
living at court, being reſolved to repair his for- 
tune at the expence of the Spaniards, fitted out 
three ſhips at Plymouth; one of a hundred and 
twenty tons, another of ſixty, and a third of forty; 
and with theſe ſmall veſſels he ventured into the 
South Sea, and committed great depredations. 
He took nineteen Spaniſh veſſels, ſome of which 
were richly laden; and, returning by the Cape of 
Good Hope, he came to London, and entered 
the River in a kind of triumph. His mariners 
and ſoldiers were cloathed in filk, his ſails were 
of damaſk, his top-fail cloth of gold, and his 
prizes were eſteemed the richeſt that had ever been 
orought into England. 

The land enterprizes of the Engliſh were not, 
during this campaign, ſo advantageous or ho- 
nourable to the nation. The important place of 
Deventer was entruſted by Leiceſter to William 
Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve hundred Engliſh; 
and this gentleman, being a Catholic, was alarmed 
at the diſcovery of Babington's conſpiracy, and 
became apprehenſive leſt every one of his religion 
ſhould thenceforth be treated with diſtrult in Eng- 
land. He entered into a correſpondence with the 
Spaniards, betrayed the city to them for a ſum of 
money, and engaged the whole garriſon to deſert 
with him to the Spaniſh ſervice. Roland York, 
who commanded a fort near Zutphen, imitated his 
example; and the I ſoilanders, formerly diſguſted 
with Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of the Engliſh, broke 
out into loud complaints againft the improvidence, 
if not the treachery, of his adminiſtration. Soon 
after, he himſelf arrived in the Low Countries; 
but conduct was by no means calculated to give 
them ſatisſaction, or to remove the ſuſpicions which 
they had entertained againſt him. The Prince of 
Parma having beſieged Sluys, Leiceſter attempted 
to relieve the place, firſt oy ca, and then by land; 
but failed in both enterprizes: and, as he aſcribed 
his bad ſucceſs to the ill behaviour of the Hol- 
landers, they were equally free in reflections upon 
his conduct. The breach between them became 
wider every day: they lighted his authority, op- 
poſed his meaſures, and neglected his counſels; 


while he endeavoured, by an imperious behaviour, 


and by violence, to recover that influence which he 
had loſt by his imprudent and 1ll-concerted mea- 
ſures. He was even ſuſpected by the Dutch of a 
deſign to uſurp upon their liberties; and the jealouſy 
entertained againſt him began to extend towards 
the Queen herſelf, That Princeſs had made ſome 
advances towards a peace with Spain. A congreſs 
had been opened at Bourbourg, a village near 
Graveline; and though the two courts, eſpecially 
that of Spain, had no other intention than to amuſe 
each of them it's enemy by negotiation, and mu- 
tually relax the preparations for defence or attack, 
the Dutch, who were determined on no terms to 
return under the Spaniſh yoke, became apprehenſive 
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leſt their liberty ſhould be ſacrificed to the political 
intereſts of Fngland. But the Queen, who knew 
the importance of her alliance with the States 
during the preſent conjuncture, was reſolved to 
give them entire ſatisfaction by recalling Leiceſter, 
and commanding him to reſign his government: 
yet Lord Buckhurſt, whom ſhe had ſent into 
Holland to enquire into the validity of thoſe com- 
plaints which had been exhibited againſt her fa- 
vourite, having given her ſuch an account of his 
embaſſy as juſtice and probity required, incurred 
her immediate diſpleaſure, and was even confined 
for ſome time, as if he had been the culprit, and 
her profligate Leiceſter a model of honeſty. 

After the departure of Leiceſter, Maurice, ſon 
of the late Prince of Orange, a youth of twenty 
years of age, was elected, by the States, Governor 
in his place; and Peregrine Lord Willoughby was 
appointed, by the Queen, commander of the Eng- 
liſh forces. The meaſures of theſe two Generals 
were much embarraſſed by the malignity of Lei- 
ceſter, who had left a faction behind him, and who 
ſtill attempted, by means of his emiſſaries, to diſ- 
turb all the operations of the States. As ſoon as 
Elizabeth received intelligence of theſe diſorders, 
ſhe took care to redreſs them; and ſhe obliged all 
the partizans of England to fall into unanimity 
with that Prince. 

Leiceſter was not the only favourite of Eliza- 
beth: Sir Chriſtopher Hatton ſtood forth as his 
rival; and, about this time, received ſome ſignal 
marks of her partiality, © Being young,” ſays 
Camden, “ and of @ comely talneſs of body, and 
© amiable countenance, he got into ſuch favour with 
the Queen, that ſhe took him into her band of 
fifty Gentlemen Penſioners; and afterwards, for 
his modeſt ſweetneſs of conditions, unto the 
© number of her Gentlemen of her Privy-Chamber 
made him Captain of her guard, Vice-Chamber- 
“lain, and one of her Privy-Council; and, laſtly, 
« made him Lord Chancellor,” though he had 
never followed the profeſſion of the law. From 
Lady Shrewſbury we receive ſome farther intima- 
tions of the great degree of favour which this 
courtier enjoyed; the returns for which, we are 
given to underſtand, were not calculated to pre- 
ſerve © the unſpotted purity” of our © virgin Queen.” 
It is but juſtice, however, to obſerve, that Hatton 
by no means diſgraced the ſtation to which he had 
been ſo unexpectedly elevated; and ſuch of his 
enemies were diſappointed as had been ſtudious to 
forward this promotion, in the hope that his ab- 
ſence from court, while he attended the buſineſs of 
Chancery, would gradually eſtrange the Queen 
from him, and give them an opportunity of under- 
mining him in her favour. 

Theſe little intrigues and cabals of the court 
were ſilenced by the account, which came from all 
quarters, of the vaſt preparations made by the 
Spaniards for the invaſion of England, and for the 
entire conqueſt of that kingdom. Philip, though 
he had not yet declared war, on account of the 
hoſtilities which Elizabeth every where committed 
upon him, had long harboured a ſecret and violent 

| deſire 
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deſire of revenge againſt her. His ambition, allo, 
and the hopes of extending his empire, were much 
encouraged by the preſent proſperous ſtate of his 
affairs; by the conqueſt of Portugal, the acqui- 
ſition of the Eaſt Indian commerce and ſettlements, 
and the yearly importation of vaſt treaſures from 
America. The point on which he reſted his higheſt 
glory, the perpetual object of his policy, was to 
ſupport orthodoxy, and exterminate the enemies of 
the Catholic faith; and, as the power and credit 
of Elizabeth were the chief bulwarks of the Pro- 
teſtants, he hoped, if he could ſubdue that Princels, 
to acquire the eternal renown of reuniting the whole 
Chriſtian world within the pale of his own church, 
Above all, his indignation againſt his revolted 
ſubjects in the Netherlands inſtigated him to attack 
the Engliſh, who had encouraged that inſurrection; 
and who, by their vicinity, were ſo well enabled 
to ſupport the Hollanders, that he could never 
hope to reduce thele rebels, while the power of 
that kingdom remained entire and unbroken. To 


ſubdue England ſeemed a neceſſary preparative to. 


the re-eſtabliſhment of his authority in the Ne- 
therlands; and, notwithſtanding appearances, the 
former was in itſelf, as a more important, ſo a more 
eaſy undertaking, than the latter. That kingdom 
lay nearer Spain than the Low Countries, and was 
more expoſed to invaſions from that quarter. After 
an enemy had once obtained entrance, the difficulty 
ſeemed to be over, as it was neither fortified by art 
nor nature. A long peace had deprived it of all 
military diſcipline and experience; and the Ca- 
tholics, in which it {till abounded, would be ready, 
it was hoped, to join any invader who ſhould free 
them from thoſe perſecutions under which they 
laboured, and ſhould revenge the aſſaſſination of 
the Queen of Scots, on whom they had fixed all 
their affections. The fate of England muſt be 
decided by one battle at ſea, and another at land; 
and what compariſon between the Engliſh and 
Spaniards, either in point of naval force, or in the 
numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery, of their 
armies? Beſides the acquiſition of ſo great a king- 
dom, ſuccels againſt England enſured the imme- 
diate ſubjectian of the Hollanders; who, attacked 
on every hand, and deprived of all ſupport, muſt 
yield their ſtubborn necks to that yoke which they 
had ſo long reſiſted. Happily this conqueſt, as it was 
of the utmoſt importance to the grandeur of Spain, 
would not at preſent be oppoſed by the jealouſy of 
other powers, naturally ſo much intereſted to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of the enterprize. A truce was 
lately concluded with the Turks; the Empire was 
governed by a friend and near ally; and France, 
the perpetual rival of Spain, was ſo torn with in- 
teſtine commotions, that ſhe had no leiſure to pay 
attention to her foreign intereſts. This favourable 
opportunity, therefore, which might never again 
preſent itſelf, muſt be ſeized; and one bold effort 
made for acquiring that aſcendant in Europe, to 
which the preſent greatneſs and proſperity of the 
Spaniards ſeemed ſo fully to entitle them. 

Theſe hopes and motives engaged Philip, not- 
withſtanding his cautious temper, to undertake this 


the Duke of Parma. 


hazardous enterprize; and though the Prince, now 
created, by the Pope, Duke of Parma, when con- 
ſulted, oppoſed the attempt—at leaſt, repreſented 
the neceſſity of previouſly getting poſſeſſion of ſome 
ſea-port town in the Netherlands, which might 
afford a retreat to the Spaniſh navy—it was deter- 
mined by the Catholic Monarch to proceed imme- 
diately to the execution of his ambitious project, 
During ſome time, he had been ſecretly making 
preparations: but, as ſoon as the reſolution was 
fully taken, every part of his vaſt empire reſounded 
with the noiſe of armaments; and all his Miniſters, 
Generals, and Admirals, were employed in for- 
warding the deſign. The Marquis of Santa Croce, 
a ſea-officer of great reputation and experience, was 
deſtined to command the fleet; and by his counſels 
were the naval equipments conducted. In all the 
ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, arti- 
zans were employed in building veſſels of uncom- 
mon ſize and force; naval ſtores were bought at a 
great expence; proviſions amaſſed; armies levied, 
and quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and 
plans laid for fitting out ſuch a fleet, and preparing 
ſuch an embarkation, as Europe had never before 
witneſſed, The military preparations in Flanders 
were not leſs formidable: troops from all quarters 
were every moment aſſembling to reinforce the 
Duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Pinelli conducted 
forces from Italy; the Marquis of Borgant, a Prince 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, levied troops in Germany; 
the Walloon and Burgundian regiments were com- 
pleated, or augmented; the Spaniſh infantry were 
ſupphed with recruits; and an army of thirty-four 
thouſand men was aſſembled in the Netherlands, 
and kept in readineſs to be tranſported into Eng- 
land. The Duke of Parma employed all the car- 
penters whom he could procure, either in Flanders 
or in Lower Ger many, and the coaſts of the Baltic; 
and he built at Dunkirk and Nieuport, but eſpe- 
cially at Antwerp, a great number of boats and 
flat-bortomed veſſels, for the tranſporting of his 
infantry and cavalry. The moſt renowned Nobility 
and Princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of 
ſharing in the honour of this great enterprize. Don 
Amadæus of Savoy; Don John, of Medicis; Veſl. 
paſian Gonzaga, Duke of Sabionetta; and the 
Duke of Paſtrana; haſtened to join the army under 
About two thouſand volun- 
teers in Spain, many of them men of family, had 
enliſted in the ſervice. No doubts were entertained 
but ſuch valt preparations, conducted by officers 
of ſuch conſummare ſkill, mult finally be ſucceſs- 
ful; and the Spaniards, oſtentatious of their power, 
and elated with vain hopes, had already given to 
their fleet the preſumptuous appellation of The In- 
vincible Armada. 

Elizabeth was well acquainted with the intentions 
of Spain; and, ſenſible of the importance of the 
conteſt, ſhe made preparations that were adequate 
to the occaſhon, All the ſailors in England—ac- 
cording to Monſoy—amounted at that time to about 
fourteen thouſand men. The ſize of the Engliſh. 
ſhipping was in general ſo ſmall, that, except a few 
of the Queen's thips of war, there were not four 

| veſlels 
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veſſels belonging to the merchants which exceeded 
four hundred tons. The royal navy conſiſted only 
of twenty-eight fail, many of which were of ſmall 
ſze: none of them exceeded the bulk of our largeſt 
frigates; and moſt of them deſerved rather the 
name of pinnaces than of ſhips. The only ad- 
vantage of the Engliſh fleet conſiſted in the dexterity 
and courage of the ſeamen; who, being accuſtomed 
to fail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and expoſe themſelves 
to all dangers, as much exceeded in this particular 
the Spaniſh mariners, as their veſſels were inferior 
in ſize and force to thoſe of that nation. All the 
commercial towns in F.ngland were required to 
furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy; and 
they diſcovered, on the preſent occaſion, great ala- 
crity in defending their liberty and religion againſt 
thoſe imminent dangers which now threatened them. 
The citizens of London, in order to evince their 
zeal in the common cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels, 
which they were commanded to equip, voluntarily 
fitted out double the number. The nobility and 
gentry hired, and armed and manned, forty-three 
ſhips at their own charge; and all the loans of 
money which the Queen demanded were freely 
granted by the perſons applied to. Lord Howard 
of Effingham, a man of courage and capacity, was 
Admiral, and took on him the command of the 
navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, the moſt 
renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. 
The principal fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth. A 
ſmaller fleet, conſiſting of forty veſſels, Engliſh and 
Flemiſh, was commanded by Lord Seymour, ſe— 
cond ſon of Protector Somerſet; and lay off Dun- 
kirk, in order to intercept the Duke of Parma. 
The land-forces of England, compared to thoſe 
of Spain, poſſeſſed contrary qualities to it's naval 
power: they were more numerous than the enemy, 
but much inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and 
experience. An army of twenty thouſand men was 
diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth coaſt; 
and orders were given them, if they could not 
prevent the landing of the Spaniards, to retire back- 
wards, to waſte the country around, and to wait 
for reinforcements from the neighbouring counties, 
before they approached the enemy. A body of 
twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, 
under the command of the Earl of Leiceſter, was 
ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. 
The principal army conſiſted of thirty-four thou- 
ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, and was com- 
manded by Lord Hunſdon, Theſe forces were 


reſerved for guarding the Queen's perſon, and were 


appointed to march whitherſoever the enemy 
ſhould. appear. The fate of England, if all the 
Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to land, ſeemed to 
depend on the iſſue of a ſingle battle; and men of 
reflection entertained the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, 
when they conſidered the force of fifty thouſand 
veteran Spaniards, commanded by experienced 
officers, under the Duke of Parma, the moſt con- 
ſummate general of the age; and compared this 
formidable armament with the military power which 
England, not enervated by peace, but long diſuſed 
to war, could raiſe to oppoſe it. 
Vor. II, 


harbours. 


At this trying conjuncture, Elizabeth diſplayed a 
vigour of mind that proved of the moſt eſſential 
ſervice in raiſing the drooping ſpirits of her ſub- 
jets: no meaſure that policy could dictate, or 
prudence ſuggeſt, was neglected, to avert the evil 
effects of the threatened attack. She ſent Sir 
Robert Sidney into Scotland ; and exhorted the 
King to remain attached to her, and to conſider 
the danger which at preſent menaced his ſove- 
reignty, no leſs than her own, from the ambition 
of the Spaniſh tyrant, The Ambaſſador found 
James—whoſe eagerneſs to poſſeſs a crown appears 
to have prevailed, at all times, over the ſuggeſtions 
of honour and the feelings of nature—well diſpoſed 
to cultivate an union with Elizabeth; and that 
Prince even kept himſelf prepared to march to her 
aſſiſtance with the force of his whole kingdom. 
Her authority with the King of Denmark, the tie 


of their common religion, engaged this Monarch, 


upon her application, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips 
which Philip had bought or hired in the Daniſh 
The Hanſe Towns, though not at that 
time on good terms with Elizabeth, were induced, 
by the ſame motives, to retard ſo long the equip- 
ment of ſome veſſels in their ports, that they be- 
caine uſeleſs for the purpoſe of invading England. 
All the Proteſtants throughout Europe regarded 
this enterprize as the critical event which was to 
decide for ever the fate of their religion: and 
tough unable, by reaſon of their diſtance, to join 
their force to that of Elizabeth, they kept their 
eyes fixed on her conduct and fortune; and be- 
held with anxiety, mixed with admiration, the in- 
trepid countenance with which ſhe encountered the 
louring ſtorm that threatened every moment to 
burſt over her head. | 
The Queen was ſenſible, that the chief ſtrength 
of her throne conſiſted in the zeal of her people for 
the Proteſtant religion, and in the inveterate pre- 
judices which they had imbibed againſt Popery. 
J'o ſtrengthen and confirm theſe prejudices, every 
art had been already exerted; but, at the ſame 
time, ſound policy required that no hoſtile mea- 
ſures ſhould be purſued, no perſecutions enforced, 
againſt the Engliſh Catholics; leſt, by driving them 
to a ſtate of deſperation, they might be urged, at 
this conjuncture, to repel by force the rigours of 
oppreſſion, But no pains were ſpared to inflame 
the minds of the people, by a dreadful though juſt 
diſplay of the tyranny of Spain: the barbarities of 
Mary were aſcribed to the perſuaſions of her huſ- 
band ; the bloody maſſacres in the Indies, the un- 
relenting executions in the Low Countries, the 
horrid cruelties and iniquities of the Inquiſition, 
were ſubmitted to the contemplation of the Eng- 
liſh; a liſt and deſcription were publiſhed, and 
pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtruments of 
torture with which, it was pretended, that the 
Spaniſh Armada was loaded; and artifice was 
called in to the aid of reaſon, in order to rouze 
the people to a vigorous defence of their religion, 
their laws, and their liberties. 
The Catholic gentlemen, on this occaſſon, 
evinced their zeal and attachment to the conſti- 
4 N tution: 
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tution : many of them entered as volunteers in the 
fleet or army; ſome equipped ſhips at their own 
charge, and gave the command of them to Pro- 
teſtants; others were active in animating their 
tenants, their vaſſals, and neighbours, to the de- 
fence of their country; and all ranks and deſcrip- 
tions of men ſeemed actuated by one common 
principle, and eager to ſacrifice all private reſent- 
ments, all conſiderations of inferior import, to the 
glory and protection of the ſtate. 

Elizabeth herſelf diſplayed no leſs perſonal acti- 
vity than mental firmneſs: ſhe appeared on horſe- 
back in the camp at Tilbury ; and, riding through 
the lines, diſcovered a countenance in which chear- 
fulneſs and confidence were ſtrongly depicted. The 
following ſpeech, peculiarly calculated to increaſe the 
martial ſpirit of her troops, was delivered in a tone 
of voice that tended to increaſe it's effect My 
« loving people, we have been perſuaded by ſome, 
te that are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how 
« we commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for 
tt fear of treachery; but I aſſure you, I do not de- 
ce ſire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and loving 
« people. Let tyrants fear: I have always ſo be- 


« haved myſelf, that, under God, I have placed 


« my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal 
© hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. And there- 
« fore I am come amongſt you, at this time, not 
* as for my recreation or ſport; but being reſolved, 
ce in the midſt and heat of the battle, to live or die 
« amongſt you all; to lay down, for my God, and 
« for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
© and my blood, even in the duſt. I know I have 
« but the body of a weak and feeble woman; but 
ec J have the heart of a King, and of a King of 
ce England too: and think foul ſcorn, that Parma, 
* or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, ſhould dare 
cc to invade the borders of my realms. To which, 
ce rather than my diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I 
« myſelt will take up arms; I myſelf will be your 
ce general, judge, and rewarder of every one of 
© your virtues in the field. I know already, by 
cc your forwardneſs, that you have deſcrved rewards 
cc and crowns; and we do aſſure you, on the word 
« of a Prince, they ſhall be duly paid you. In 
« the mean time, my Lieutenant-General ſhall be 
« in my ſtead; than whom never Prince com- 
* manded a more noble and worthy ſubject: not 
« doubting, by your obedience to my General, by 
your concord in the camp, and your valour in 
ce the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous victory 
over thoſe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 
5 and of my people.” 

By this ſpirited and judicious conduct, ſhe re- 
vived the tenderneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: 
they became enthuſiaſtically attached to her perſon; 
and they aſked one another, Whether it were poſ- 
ſible that Engliſhmen could abandon a cauſe thus 
glorious, and diſplay leſs fortitude than the female 
* 

Philip and Elizabeth, notwithſtanding their 
mighty preparations, endeavoured to amuſe each 
other with a negotiation, in order to gain time for 
the more effectual accompliſhment of their reſpec- 
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tive plans. The Duke of Parma met the Engliſh 
Envoys in Flanders; and the conferences were 
opened at Bourbourg : but a truce, propoſed by the 
latter, was rejected; and, as every article ſub- 
mitred to diſcuſſion was illuſory, no plan of ac- 
commodation, of courſe, could take place. The 
conference, however, was prolonged till the ap- 
proach of the Spaniſh Armada; when the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners were diſmiſſed, with a ſafe conduct, 
to Calais, 

The Spaniſh Armada was ready in the beginning 
of May 1588; but, when on the point of failing, 
the Marquis of Santa Croce was ſeized with a fever, 
of which he ſoon after died. The Vice-Admiral, 
the Duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence of 
accidents, at the very ſame time ſuffered the ſame 
fate; and the King appointed, as commander of 
the fleet, the Duke of Medina Sidonia: a noble- 
man of high birth, but wholly inexperienced in 
maritime affairs. Alcarede was appointed Vice- 
Admiral. This misfortune, beſides the loſs of fo 
great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded the de- 
parture of the Armada, and gave the Engliſn more 
time for their preparations to oppoſe them. At 
laſt, on the twenty-ninth of May, the Spaniſh fleet 
failed from Liſbon; but, being overtaken by a 
ſtorm, the ſhips were diſperſed, a few of them ſunk, 
and the remainder forced to take ſhelter in the 
Groine, where they waited till they could be re- 
fitted. 

When news of this event was carried to Eng- 
land, the Queen concluded that the invaſion would 
be deferred till another ſeaſon; and, being always 
anxious to lay hold on any pretence for ſaving 
money, ſhe made Walſingham write to the Ad- 
miral, directing him to lay up ſome of the larger 
ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen: but Lord 


Effingham, who was not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, 


ventured to diſobey theſe orders; and he begged 
leave to retain all the ſhips, though at his own ex- 
pence. Taking advantage of a north wind, he 
ſailed towards the coaſt of Spain, with a view to 
attack the enemy in their harbours; but, the wind 
changing to the ſouth, he returned to Plymouth, 
on the ſuppoſition that the Spaniards might profit 
by this favourable gale to enter the Engliſh Channel 
during his abſence, 

This was really the caſe: they had probably 
paſſed him in a fog; for, the very day after lus re- 
turn to port, they were ſeen off the coaſt of Corn- 
wall. The fleet conſiſted of a-hundred and thirty 
veſſels; of which near a hundred were galleons, 
and were of greater ſize than any ever before uſed 
in Europe. It had on board nineteen thouſand two 
hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers; eight thouſand 


four hundred and fifty-ſix mariners; two thouſand 


and eighty-eight galley-ſlaves; and two thouſand 
ſix hundred ard thirty great pieces of braſs ord- 
nance. It was victualled for ſix months; and was 
attended by twenty ſmaller veſſels, called caravals; 
and ten ſelves, with ſix oars each. — ee Srype, 

Vol. III. Append, p. 221. 
It was the King of Spain's intention that the 
Armada ſhould fail to the coaſt oppokite to mos” 
a ir} 
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kirk and Nieuport; and, having chaſed away all 
Engliſh or Flemiſh veſſels which might obſtruct 
the paſſage, ſhould join the Duke of Parma: and, 
having taken on board his troops, proceed to the 
Thames, land the army, and conquer England at 
a ſingle blow. In proſecution of this ſcheme, 
Philip gave orders to the Duke of Medina that, 
in paſſing along the Channel, he ſhould ſail as near 
the French coaſt as he could with ſafety, that he 
might avoid the Engliſh fleet, and neglect all 
{ſmaller objects that could occaſion the leaſt delay 
to the main enterprize. | 
After the Armada was under fail, they took a 
fiſherman; who informed them, that the Engliſh 
Admiral had been lately at ſea; had heard of the 
tempeſt which had diſperſed their fleet; had re- 
turned to Plymouth; and, no longer expeCting an 
invaſion this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſ- 
charged moſt of the ſeamen. From this falſe in- 
telligence, the Duke of Medina conceived it would 
be an caſy matter to attack and deſtroy the Engliſh 
ſhips in harbour ; and he was tempted, by the pro- 
ſpect of an advantage ſo important, to break his 
orders, and make fail directly for Plymouth: a 
reſolution to which England was indebted for her 
ſafety. The Lizard was the firſt land made by the 
Armada, about ſun-ſet on the nineteenth of July; 
and, as the Spaniards took it for the Ram-head 
near Plymouth, they bore out to ſea, with an in- 
tention of returning next day, and commencing 
their attack. They were deſcried by Fleming, a 
Scottiſh pirate; who immediately failed to inform 
the Engliſh Admiral of their approach: another 
fortunate event, which contributed extremely to 
the ſafety of the fleet. Effingham had juſt time 
to get out of port, when he ſaw the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada coming full! towards him, diſpoſed in the 
form of a creſcent, and extending ſeven miles 
from the extrea.ity of one diviſion to that of the 
other. 

The pompous deſcriptions of the Spaniſh fleet, 
as given by contemporary writers, are calculated 
to convey a very erroneous idea of it's magnitude 
and importance. The truth is, that the largeſt of 
the Spaniſh veſſels would ſcarcely paſs for third- 
rates in the preſent navy of England; yet were 
they ſo ill-framed, or fo ill-governed, that they 
were quite unwieldy, and could neither fail upon a 
wind, nor tack on occaſion, nor yet be managed 
in ſtormy weather by the ſeamen. Neither the 
mechanics of ſhip-building, nor the experience of 
mariners, had attained ſo great perfection as could 
ſerve for the ſecurity and government of ſuch 
bulky veſſels; and the Engliſh, who had already 
witneſſed how unſerviceable they commonly were, 
beheld, without diſmay, their tremendous appear- 
ance. 

Effingham gave orders not to come to cloſe fight 
wich the Spaniards, becauſe he was greatly inferior 
in the number of his ſhips, men, and guns, as well 
as in weight of metal; nor could he attempt to 
board ſuch lofty veſſels without a manifeſt diſad- 
vantage: he therefore contented himſelf with can- 


nonading them at a diſtance; and with waiting the 
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opportunity which winds, currents, or various ac- 

cidents, muſt afford him, of intercepting ſome 
ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor was it long 
before the event anſwered his expectations. A 

great ſhip of Biſcay of eight hundred tons on 

board of which was a conſiderable part of the 

Spaniſh money, was ſet on fire by the gunner, who 

was a Dutchman, from reſentment of ſome ill- 

treatment he had experienced; and, while the ſailors 

were employed in extinguiſhing the flames, ſhe fell 
behind the reſt of the Armada. The great gal- 

leon of Andaluſia was alſo detained by the ſpring- 

ing of her maſt; and both theſe veſſels were taken, 

after ſome reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake. As 

the Armada advanced up the Channel, the Engliſh 

hung upon it's rear, and harraſſed it with inceſſant 

cannonading. Each trial of ſkill abated the con- 

fidence of the Spaniards, and increaſed the courage 

of the Engliſh; and the latter ſoon found that, even 

in cloſe fight, the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was of 

no advantage to them: their bulk expoſed them 

the more to the fire of the enemy; while their 

cannon, placed too high, ſhot over the heads of 

the Engliſh, 

The alarm having now reached the Court of 
England, the nobility and gentry haſtened out with 
their veſſels from every harbour to join the Ad- 
miral, The Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland; Sir Thomas Cecil; Sir Robert 
Cecil; Sir Walter Raleigh; Sir Thomas Vavaſor; 
Sir Thomas Gerrard; Sir Charles Blount, with 
many others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted ſervice of their country. 
The Engliſh fleet, when thus reinforced, amounted 
to a hundred and forty ſail. 

The Armada had now reached Calais, and caſt 
anchor before that place, in expectation that the 
Duke of Parma, who had gotten intelligence of 
their approach, would put to ſea with the forces 
under his command. The Engliſh Admiral here 
practiſed a ſucceſsful ſtratagem upon the Spaniards: 
he took eight of his ſmaller ſhips; and, filling 
them with combuſtibles, ſent them in the night, 
one after another, into the midſt of the enemy. 
The Spaniards fancied that they were fire-ſhips, 
of the ſame contrivance with a famous veſſel which 
had lately done ſo much execution in the Scheld, 
near Antwerp; and they immediately cut their 
cables, and took ro flight with the greateſt diſorder 
and precipitation. The Engliſh fell upon them 
next morning, while in confuſion; and, beſides do- 
ing great damage to other ſhips, they took or de- 
ſtroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

The Duke of Parma had given the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral to underſtand, that the veſſels which he had 
provided, in compliance with the orders of his So- 
vereign, were made for tranſporting ſoldiers, not 
for fighting; and he therefore refuſed to leave the 
harbour, and to expoſe his troops to ſuch imminent 
danger as muſt neceſſarily await them, ſo long as 
the Engliſh were able to keep the ſea. The Duke 
of Medina found, in many rencounters, that while 
he loſt ſo conſiderable a part of his own navy, he 
had deſtroyed only one ſmall veſſel of the Engliſh; 


and 
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and he foreſaw that, by continuing ſo unequal a 
combat, he muſt draw inevitable deſtruction on all 
the remainder. He prepared, therefore, to return 
homewards; but, as the wind was contrary to his 
paſſage through the Channel, he reſolved ro fail 
northwards; and, making the tour of the ifland, 
reach the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean, The 
Engliſh fleet followed him during ſome time; and, 
had not their ammunition fallen ſhort—either by 
the wretched parſimony of Elizabeth, or the neg- 
ligence of her officers—they had obliged the whole 
Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion. The Duke of 
Medina had once taken that reſolution; but was 
diverted from it by the advice of his confeſſor. 
This concluſion of the enterprize would have been 
more glorious to the Engliſh; but the event proved 
almoſt equally fatal to the Spaniards, A violent 
tempeſt overtook the Armada, after it had paſſed 
the Orkneys: the ſhips had already loſt their an- 
chors, and were obliged to keep to ſea; and the ma- 
riners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and unable 
to govern ſuch unwieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury 
of the ſtorm, and allowed their ſhips to drive either 
on the weſtern iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of 
Ircland, where they were miſerably wrecked. Not 
one half of cke flect returned to Spain; and the 
ſeamen and ſoldiers who remained, were ſo over- 
come with fatigue, and fo diſpirited by their diſ- 
comfiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts 
of the deſperate valour of the Engliſh, and of the 
tempeſtuous violence of that ocean which ſurrounds 
their iſle, 

Such was the miſerable and diſhonourable con- 
cluſion of an enterprize which had been preparing 
for three years, which had exhauſted the revenue 
and force of Spain, and which had Jong filled all 
Europe with anxiety or expectation, Philip is ſaid, 
by the Spaniſh authors, to have received the news 
of it's defeat, not only with perfect compoſure, but 
with expreſſions of gratitude to Providence that the 
misfortune was not greater, There 1s great reaſon, 
however, to doubt the truth of their accounts: 
particularly as Copley, an Engliſh refugee at the 
Court of Madrid, expreſsly aſſures us, in his Me- 
moirs, that Philip, who was at maſs when he re- 
ceived the intelligence, evinced the greateſt agi- 


tation; and immediately ſwore, upon the altar, that 


all his power and wealth ſhould be employed to 
init vengeance upon England, and that he would 
cither conquer that kingdom or loſe his own. The 
Duke of Medina was ordered not. to appear at 
court; and, but for the interpoſition of his beautiful 
wife, it 1s probable he would have experienced a 
much ſeverer puniſhment. All Spain was in tears; 
and there was ſcarcely a ſingle family of diſtinction 
in the kingdom but had to deplore the loſs of a 
huſband, a parent, a child, or relation. Philip, 
more vexed at the failure of his plan than affected 
at the diſtreſs of his people, forbade any one to 
wear mourning longer than thirty days. The 
Spaniſh Prieits, who had ſo often bleſſed this holy 
cruſade, and foretold it's infallible ſucceſs, were 
ſomewhat at a loſs to account for the victory gained 
over the Catholic Monarch by excommunicated 


Heretics, and an execrable uſurper—for ſuch had 
the Pope, by a late bull, pronounced Elizabeth to 
be: but they at laſt diſcovered, that all the cala- 
mities of the Spaniards had proceeded from their 
allowing the infidel Moors to live among them. 

On the fourth of February 1589, Elizabeth 
ſummoned a new Parliament; and received from 
them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four fifteenths, 
payable in four years. This is the firſt inſtance of 
ſubſidies being doubled in one ſupply; and fo un- 
uſual a conceſſion was probably obtained from the 
Joy of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the general 
ſenſe of the Queen's neceſſities. Some members 
objected to this heavy charge, on account of the 
oreat burthen of loans which had lately been im- 
poſed upon the nation. 

The Queen, at the beginning of this ſeſſion, 
renewed her uſual injunction, that the Parliament 
ſhould not, on any account, preſume to intermed- 
dle with eccleſiaſtical affairs. Notwithſtanding this 
ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one Damport moved 
him to preſent a bill to the Commons for remedy- 
ing ſpiritual grievances, and for reſtraining the 
ryranny of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: but when 
Mr, Secretary Woley reminded the Houſe of her 
Majeſty's commands, no one durſt ſecond the 
motion. The bill was not ſo much as read; and 
the Speaker returned it to Damport, without taking 
the ſmalleſt notice of it. Some members of the 
Houſe, notwithſtanding the general ſubmiſſion, 
were even committed to cuſtody on account of this 
attempt. 

The imperious and tyrannical conduct of Eliza- 
beth appeared ſtill more clearly in another parlia- 
mentary tranſaction. The right of purveyance was 
an ancient prerogative, by which the officers of the 
crown could at pleaſure take proviſions for the 
houſhold from all the neighbouring counties, and 
could make uſe of the carts and carriages of the 
farmers; and the price of theſe commodities and 
ſervices was fixed and ſtated. The payment of 
the money was often diſtant and uncertain; and the 
rates, being fixed before the diſoovery of the Weſt 
Indies, were much inferior to the preſent market- 
price: ſo that purveyance, beſides the ſlavery of 
it, was always regarded as a great burthen; and, 
being ' arbitrary and caſual, was liable to great 
abuſes. This prerogative, having been rigorouſly 
enforced, had become very oppreſſive to the peo- 
ple; and the Commons had, laſt ſeſſion, found it 
neceſſary to paſs a bill for regulating theſe exac- 
tions: but the bill was loſt in the Houſe of Peers. 
The continuance of the abuſes begat a new attempt 
for redreſs; and the ſame bill was now revived, and 
again ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, together with 
a bill for ſome new regulations in the Court of 
Exchequer. Soon after, the Commons received a 
meſſage from the Upper Houſe, deſiring them to 
appoint a committee for a conference. At this con- 
ference, the Peers informed them that the Queen, 
by a meſſage delivered by Lord Burleigh, had ex- 
preſſed her diſpleaſure that the Commons ſhould 
preſume to touch on her prerogative. If there were 
any abuſes, ſhe ſaid, either in impoſing purvey- 
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ance, or 1n the practice of the Court of Exchequer, 
her Majeſty was both able and willing to reform 
them; but would not permit the Parliament to 
interfere in theſe matters. The Commons, alarmed 

at this intelligence, appointed another committee 
to attend the Queen, and endeavour to ſatisfy her 
of their humble and dutiful intentions. Elizabeth 
gave a gracious reception to the committee: ſhe 
expreſſed her great ineſtimable loving care towards 
her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater 
than of her own ſelf, or even than any of them 
could have of themſelves. She told them, that 
ſhe had already given orders for an enquiry into 
the abuſes attending purveyance; but the dangers 
of the Spaniſh invaſion had retarded the progreſs 
of the deſign—that ſhe had as much ſkill, will, and 
power, to rule her houſhold, as any ſubjects what- 
ſoever to govern theirs, and needed as little the 
aſſiſtance of her neighbours—that the Exchequer 
was her chamber, conſequently more near to her 
than even her houſhold; and, therefore, the leſs 
proper for them to intermeddle with—and that ſhe 
would of herſelf, with the advice of her Council 
and the Judges, redreſs every grievance in theſe 
matters; but would not permit the Commons, by 
laws moved without her privity, to bereave her of 
the honour attending theſe regulations. The iſſue 
of the matter was the ſame that attended all con- 
teſts between this tyrannical Princeſs and her puſil- 
lanimous Parliaments. She even ſeems to have 
been more imperious, 1n this particular, than her 
predeceſſors; at leaſt, her more remote ones: for 
they often permitted the abuſes of purveyance to 
be redreſſed by law. Edward the Third, a very 
arbitrary Prince, allowed ten different ſtatutes to 
be enacted for that purpoſe. 

The Commons, at this period, ſtood in ſuch 
awe, not only of the crown, but of every courtier, 
that they durſt uſe no freedom of ſpeech which they 
thought would give the ſmalleſt offence to any of 
them. Sir Edward Hobby expreſſed, in the Houſe, 
his extreme grief that, by ſome great Perſonage— 
not a member of the Houſe—he had been ſharply 
rebuked for ſpeeches delivered in Parliament. He 
craved the favour of the Houſe; and deſired that 
ſome of the members might inform that great 
Perſonage of his true meaning and intention in 
theſe ſpeeches. The Commons, to obviate ſuch 
inconveniences, paſſed a vote that no one ſhould 
reveal the ſecrets of the Houſe. 

The joy which Elizabeth had experienced on the 
defeat of the Spaniſh Armada was ſpeedily damped 
by the death of her favourite and paramour Lei- 
ceſter, who died of a fever at Cornbury Lodge, in 
Oxfordſhire, when the patent was actually drawn 
for creating him Queen's Lieutenant in the go- 
yernment of England and Ireland. Notwithſtand- 


ing her grief, ſuch was her thirſt for money, that 


ſhe ordered his effects to be fold by public auction, 
to pay his debts to the crown. After all the en- 
comiums which have been beſtowed upon Elizabeth 
for her conduct in the precautions ſhe took againſt 
the Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe certainly hazarded the 


ſafety of her kingdom by her extreme parimony, 
Vor. II. 
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and blind attachment to this worthleſs nobleman; 


for her ſhips were very ſcantily ſupplied with am- 
munition and proviſions; and the general of her 
forces by land was utterly deftitute of courage, 
conduct, experience, and diſcretion. 

The recent ſucceſſes againſt the Spaniards in- 
famed the valour of the Engliſh, and induced 
them to ſeek for farther opportunities cf diſplaying 
it to the terror of their enemies. Don Antonio, 
Prior of Crato, a natural ſon of the royal family of 
Portugal, truſting to the averſion of his country- 
men againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced a claim 
to the crown; and, flying to England, Elizabeth 
encouraged his pretenſions. A defign was formed, 
not by the court, but by the people of England, 
to conquer the kingdom for Don Antonio. Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were the con- 
ductors of this romantic enterprize. Near twenty 
thouſand volunteers enliſted themſelves in the ſer- 
vice; and ſhips were hired, as well as arms pro- 
vided, at the charge of the adventurers. The 
Queen's frugality prevented her from contributing 
more than fixty thouſand pounds to the expence; 
and ſhe only allowed ſix of her ſhips of war to at- 
tend the expedition. The enterprize was planned 
and conducted with more ſpirit than prudence. 
The adventurers were unable to levy either pro- 
viſions or ammunition ſufficient for ſuch an under- 
taking; they cven wanted veſſels to ſtow the nu- 
merous volunteers who crouded to them; and they 
were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of the 
Hanſe Towns, which they met with at ſea: an ex- 
pedient that ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in 
point of room for their men, but remedied not the 
inſufficiency of their proviſions. It was generally 
ſuppoſed, that had they failed directly to Portugal, 
the favourable diſpoſition of the people, and the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the country, would have enfured 
them ſucceſs: but, hearing that great preparations 
were making at the Groine for the invaſion of 
England, they were induced to go thither, and de- 
ſtroy this ſecond armament of Spain. They broke 
into the harbour; burned ſome ſhips of war, par- 
ticularly one commanded by Recalde, Vice-admira! 
of Spain; they defeated an army of four or five 
thouſand men that was ſent to oppoſe them; they 
aſſaulted the Groine, and took the Lower Town, 
which they pillaged; and they would have taken 
the Upper, though well fortified, had they not 
found their ammunition and proviſions beginning 
to fail them. The Earl of Eſſex, a ſpirited young 
nobleman, who had ſecretly ſtolen from England, 
unknown to the Queen, here joined the adven- 
turers; and it was then agreed, by common con- 
ſent, to ſail for Portugal, "the main object of their 
expedition. 

They landed at Paniche, a ſea- port town, twelve 
leagues from Liſbon; and Norris led the army to 
that capital, while Drake undertook to ſail up the 
river, and ſecond his operations on the city: but 
the delay occaſioned by their attack on the Groine 
had given Philip time to take ſuch precautions as 
fruſtrated all their attempts, Finding it in vain to 


| perſiſt in a ſcheme whence neither honour nor 
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emolument was now likely to accrue, they quitted 
the ſuburbs of Liſbon, of which they had taken 
poſſeſſion, and haſtened to reimbark. The enemy 
did not purcue them; and, finding at the mouth 
of the river ſixty ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they 
ſcized them as a lawful prize, though they belonged 
to the Hanſe Towns, a neutral power. From 
thence they failed to Vigo, which they took and 
burned; and, having ravaged the circumjacent 
country, they returned to England. Above half 
of theſe adventurers periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, 
fatigue, and the ſword. It is computed that eleven 
hundred gentlemen embarked on board the fleet, 
and that oaly three hundred and fifty ſurvived. 

Whentheſe ſhips were on their voyage homewards, 
they met with the Earl of Cumberland, who was out- 
ward bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all equipped 
at his own charge, except one ſhip of war which 
the Queen had lent him. That nobleman ſupplied 
Sir Francis Drake with ſome proviſions: a gene- 
roſity which ſaved the lives of many of Drake's 
men, but for which his own afterwards ſuffered 
ſeverely. Cumberland failed towards the Tergeras, 
and took ſeveral prizes from the enemy; but the 
richeſt, valued at a hundred thouſand pounds, pe- 
riſhed in her return, with all her cargo, near St. 
Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. Many of theſe 
adventurers were killed in a raſh attempt at the 
Terceras; a great mortality ſeized the reſt; and it 
was with ti Mculty that the few hands which re- 
mained were able to iteer the ſhips back into har- 
bour. 

Elizabeth having eſtabliſhed tranquillity at home, 
and made herfelf feared and reſpected abroad, had 
now nothing to interrupt her repoſe, or endanger 
her authority. The late exertions of Philip had 
exhauſted his finances, and rendered his operations 
in the Netherlands feeble and ineffectual; his at- 
tention, moreover, was divided, by the ſituation of 
affairs in France, in which the Queen of England 
alſo juſtly conceived herſelf to be deeply intereſted, 
The violence of the league had conſtrained Henry 
the Third to declare war againſt the Hugonots; 
and Elizabeth, who had ever conſidered their caule 
as her own, had ſupported the King of Navarre by 
her negociations with the Princes of Germany, and 
by ſupplying him with money, which enabled him 
to levy troops. The battle of Courtras, fought in 
the year 1587, at which that Prince had gained a 
compleat victory over the King's army, far from 
proving deciſive, left his affairs in a ſituation almoſt 
as deſperate as before; for the Duke of Guiſe had, 
nearly at the ſame time, defeated his German allies, 
and compelled them to return to Bearn. But the 
mad ambition of the Guiſes, and the puſillanimous 
conduct of Henry, operated more powerfully in his 
ſavour than any exertions of his own, however re- 
culated by prudence, or diſtinguiſned by courage. 
The King, pretending to forget all paſt inſults and 
injurics, joined the leaguers, conferred great ho- 
nours on the Duke of Guiſe and his partizans, and 
convened an aſſembly of the States-General of the 
kinzdom to meet at Blois. . The Duke, without 
Helitation, obeyed the ſummons, Far from miſtruſt- 


league. 


ing a Prince, whoſe imbecility, he thought, ren- 
dered him unfit for the formation of any project that 
could prove prejudicial to him, he believed his o. 
influence to be ſufficiently extenſive to engage the 
States to exclude the King of Navarre from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown of France, This raſh propo- 
ſal was adopted by the principal Clergy, becauſe 
the Duke had repreſented the hereſy of that Prince 
as the /o/e motive for excluding him. Henry now 
perceived that the ambition of the Guites knew no 
bounds, and that they had at length determined to 
wreſt the ſceptre from his hands. In order to pre- 
vent the execution of a plan which a proper exer- 
tion of ſpirit, on his part, might have ſtifled in it's 
birth, he had recourſe to the laſt deſperate remedy 
of an unprincipled coward. The Duke of Guile, 
and his brother, the Cardinal, were both, by his 
orders, murdered in his palace. The Prince of 
Joinville, and the reſt of that illuſtrious, but tur- 
bulent family, were committed to priſon. 

Acts of cruelty and injuſtice can never admit of 
excuſe; and it is but ſeldom that the perpetrators 
of ſuch deeds reap the benefit they expect to derive 
from them. The maſſacres of Amboiſe, Poiſſy, 
and Paris, were recalled to the minds of the mul- 
titude, and Henry became an object of univerſal 
execration. No longer daring to confide in his 
Catholic ſobjects, and dreading a general inſurrec- 
tion, he found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſecking an aſylum in the midſt of his enemies. 
Having joined the K ing of Navarre, he collected a 
powerful body of Germans, with which he advanced 
to the gates of Paris; when James Clement, a fa- 
natical Monk, of the order of St. Dominick—an 
order diſtinguiſhed, in all ages, for the moſt in- 
tolerant bigotry—murdcred him in his tent, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, in the year 1589, and opened the 
way for the acceſſion of the Fourth Henry. 

All the Hugonots, of cout ſe, ſwore fealty to the 
King of Navarre, as the law ful heir to the Crown; 
but the Catholics, from relivious zeal, deſerted 
him, and flocked to the ſtandard of the Duke of 
Mayenne, who, as brother to Guiſe, governed the 
The army of the latter amounted to thirty 
thouſand men, while Henry had but ſeven thou— 
ſand to oppoſe them. In this diſtreſsful ſituation he 


applied to Elizabeth; who, alarmed at the inten- 


tions of the. Spaniards to profit by the diviſions in 
France for the purpoſe of extending their own ter- 
ritories, ſent Lord Willoughby to his aſſiſtance, with 
a ſupply of four thouſand troops, and twenty- two 
thouſand pounds in money: a greater ſum—as 


Henry himſelf declared than he had ever ſeen be- 


fore. The junction of the Count of Soiſſons, and 
the Dukes of Longueville and Aumont, with their 
reſpective vaſſals, about the ſame time, induced 
the Duke of Mayenne to retreat, and enabled Henry 
to advance to Paris, the ſuburbs of which city he 
ſoon took, ſword in hand. At Chriſtmas, 1590, 
he diſmiſſed the Engliſn the time of their ſervice 
being clapſed—with ; great commendations on their 
courage and conduct. Sir William Drury, Sir Tho- 
mas Baſkerville, and Sir John Boroughs, particu 
larly diſtinguiſhed themſelves during this 9 
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In order to forward the projects of Spain, Men- 
doza, the Spaniſh ambaſlador, was. inſtructed to 
inſiſt on the neceſſity of declaring his maſter Pro- 
tector of the Kingdom of France, with power to diſ- 
pole of all poſts and places, in the ſame manner as 


he did in © Naples and Sicily.” The pretenſions of 


Philip were ſeconded by the famous faction of © the 
Sixteen * 
openly oppoſing their deſigns, contrived to tempo- 
rize, till the arrival of the Pope's Legate, from 
whom he expected to derive a powerful ſupport. 
All good citizens were alarmed at his projects; and 
the terror which was diffuſed throughout Europe at 
the idea of ſuch an acceſſion of influence to the 
power of Spain, already too extenſive, was favour- 
able to the cauſe of the illuſtrious Henry. The 
league, however, ſtill maintained a ſuperiority in 


point of force; and the Duke of Mayenne, at the 


head of twelve thouſand infantry, and two thou- 
ſand horſe, had taken Pontoiſe, and laid ſiege to 
Meulan. Henry marched to the relief of this laſt 
place, and twice forced the Duke to raiſe the ſiege. 
At laſt the two armies met at Ivry, where Henry 
encreaſed his military fame by a ſignal victory which 
he obtained over ſuperior numbers, and his reputa- 
tion for humanity and benevolence, by the mildneſs 
and mercy he diſplayed towards his vanquiſhed foes. 
This ſucceſs enabled him to blockade Paris, which 
he certainly might have reduced, had he not been 
induced, from the moſt humane motives, to receive 
into his camp the old men, women, and children, 
who had been driven from the city; as alſo to con- 
nive at the entrance of ſuch ſupplies as might pre- 
vent the people from being reduced to the laſt 
extremity—by which indulgence he gave the 
Duke of Parma time to march to the relief of the 
capital. 

Thus the ſituation of Henry's affairs was by no 


means ſo promiſing as to induce the Queen to dilton- _ 


tinue her ſuccours; and ſhe was ſtill more confirm- 
ed in the reſolution of ſupporting him, by ſome 
advantages gained by the King of Spain. The 
Duke of Mercceur, Governor of Brittany, a Prince 
of the Houſe of Lorraine, had declared in favour of 


the league; and, finding himſelf hard preſſed by 


Henry's forces, he had conſented to ſuffer ſome 
Spaniſh troops to enter the ſea-port towns of that 
province. Elizabeth was alarmed at the danger; 
and foreſaw that the Spaniards, beſides infeſting 
the Engliſh commerce by their privateers, might em- 
ploy theſe harbours as the ſeat of their naval prepa- 
rations ; and might more eaſily from thence, than 
from Spain or Portugal, project an invaſion of Eng- 
land. She concluded, therefore, a new treaty with 
Henry, in which ſhe engaged to ſend over three 
thouſand men, to be employed in the reduction of 
Brittany; and ſhe ſtipulated that her charges ſhould, 
in a twelvemonth, or as ſoon as the enemy was ex- 
pelled, be refunded her. Theſe forces were com- 
manded by Sir John Norris; and under him, by 
his brother Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir 
Roger Williams was at the head of a ſmall body 
which gar iſoned Dieppe; and a ſquadron of ſhips, 


under the command of Sir Henry Palmer, lay upon 


and the Duke of Mayenne, incapable of 
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the coaſt of France, and intercepted all the veſſels 
belonging to the Spaniards or the Leaguers. 

But the operations of war can ſeldom be finally 
regulated in the cabinet. Henry, having received 
the deſtined reinforcement, did not think proper to 


begin by attacking Brittany, before he had ſecured 


all the places of ſtrength in Normandy and Pi- 
cardy. Elizabeth was, at firſt, diſpleaſed at this 
change in his plans; but, when he had convinced 
her of the neceſſity of it, ſhe conſented to ſend him 
a ſecond body of four thouſand men, to aſſiſt him in 
that enterprize. Theſe forces were entruſted to 
the conduct of the Earl of Eſſex, a young no- 
bleman, who had ſucceeded Leiceſter in the fa- 
vour of his Sovereign. On the deceaſe of the lat- 
ter, Elizabeth had experienced a void in her heart, 
which her diſpoſition was ill- calculated to ſupport. 
Eſſex appeared a proper perſon to fill that void: 
his perſon was ſuch as could not fail to pleaſe; and, 
in addition to his perſonal accompliſhments, he 
poſſeſſed many valuable qualities which were not to 
be found in his predeceſſor. At fifty - eight, ſhe ſtill 
felt that ebullition of vanity, and that glow of paſ- 
ſion, which age ſhould have ſuppreſſed, and other 
more important occupations than amorous purſuits 
have totally extinguiſhed. Eſſex, diſguſted, per- 
haps, with tranſports which it was difficult to an- 
ſwer, and dangerous to reſiſt; impatient, more- 
over, to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the field, had ear- 
neſtly ſolicited the command, which Elizabeth, with 
trembling reluctance, accorded. By the letter 
which ſhe wrote to Henry, and of which Eſſex 
himſelf was the bearer, the ardour of her affec- 
tion may be known. But though ſhe had ear- 
neſtly recommended him to be careful of his life, 
the youthful warrior poſſeſſed too much ſpirit to 
remain in a ſtate of inactivity. The example of 
a monarch who courted danger, and ſhunned re- 
poſe, encreaſed his ardour, and made him long 
to ruſh on, through victory, to fame, He in- 
ſiſted on following the army to Champagne. Eli- 
zabeth wrote to Henry on the ſubject, complaining 
that he only ſtudied his own intereſt, and threat- 
ening to break with him, if he did not ſpare her 
troops, and the general that commanded them. 
But the King of France was unable to profit by 
her admonition; the fate of arms had already de-- 
cided his plan of operations: he was actually en- 
gaged in the ſiege of Rouen, and would infal- 
libly have reduced that city, but for the active 
vigour of the Duke of Parma, who haſtened, 


with his army, from the Low Countries; and, by 


forcing him to retreat, again diſappointed his hopes, 
and thoſe of Elizabeth. This Princeſs, ever atten- 
tive to the intereſts of her kingdom, in all her ne- 
gociations with foreign powers, was enraged at the 
dangers to which Henry had expoſed her troops; and, 
in a letter which ſhe wrote, reproached him with 
his neglect, in terms of aſperity. But the return of 
Eſſex removed her apprehenſions, and appeaſed her 
reſentment. Actuated by intereſt, and moved by 
her zeal for the Proteſtant army, ſhe was prevailed 


on to conclude a new treaty with the French King, 


by which it was ſtipulated, that neither party ſhoyld 
make 
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make a ſeparate peace with Spain. Elizabeth then 
engaged to fend a freſh reinforcement of four 


thouſand men, on condition that Henry ſhould 


undertake to pay her expences in the courſe of a 
vear, to join them to a body of French troops de- 
ilined for the reduction of Brittany, and to conſign 
into her hands a ſea-poit town of that province, 
for a retreat to the Fngliſh. Henry was aware of 
the N to ſultil ſome of theſe conditions, 
and of the extreme difficulty which attended the 
execution "of the re{t, But the Queen having 11- 
giclly inſiſted on them, he was compelled to pro- 
iſe what he could not hope to perform. No- 
thing, however, of importance, occurred during 
this campaign. 

Vhile Elizabeth was thus employed in protecting 
her allies on the continent, her fleets were engaged 
in endeavouring to intercept the treaſures which 
Philip derived from his Weſt-Indian poſſeſſions. 
She ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the com- 
mand of Lord Thomas Howard, for this ſervice ; 
but the King of Spain, informal of her purpoſes, 
fitted out fifry-three ſail, and ſent them to cſcort 
his Indian fleet. They fell in with the Engliſh 
ſquadron; when Sir Richard Greenville, the Vice— 
Admiral, refuſing to owe his ſafety to flight, diſ- 
. a degree of heroiſm that deſerves to be re- 

orded in hiſtor v. He was engaged, alone, with 
the whole Spaniſh fleet of fiſty-three ſail, which had 
ten thouſand men onboard; and, from the time the 
ſight began, which was about three in the afternoon, 
to the break of day next morning, he repulſed the 
enemy fifteen times, though they continually ſhifted 
their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. In the 
beginning of the action, he himſelf received a 
wound; but he continued doing his duty above deck 
till eleven at night; when, receiving a freſh wound, 
he was carried down to be drefled. During this ope- 
ration, he received a ſhot in the head, and the ſur- 
geon was killed by his ſide. The Engliſh now be- 
gan to want pos der; all their ſmall arms were bro- 
ken, or become uſeleſs. Of the crew, which at 
firſt only conſiſted of a hundred and three men, 
forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded ; 
their maſts were beaten overboard, their tackle cut 
in picccs, and nothing but a hulk leſt incapable of 
moving Ghe way or other In this ſituation, Sir 
Richard propoicd to the mip? s Company, to truſt to 
the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and 
to deſtroy the ſhip with themſelves, rather than 
yield to the enemy. The maſter-gunner, and ma- 
ny of the ſcamen, agreed to this deſperate reſolu- 
tion; but others oppoſed it, and obliged Green- 
ville to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. He died a few 
days after; and his laſt words were Here die I, 
Richard Greenville, with a joyfuland quiet mind; 
« for thzt I have ended my life as a true ſoldier 
«© ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, re- 


„ ligion, and honour, My foul willingly depart- 


c ing from this body, leaving behind the laſting 
« fame of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier 
“is in his duty bound to do.” The Spaniards loſt 
in this ſharp, though uncqual, action, four ſhips, 
and about a thouſand men; and Greenville's veſſel 
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periſhed ſoon aſter, with two hundred Spaniards in 
her: The reſt of the Engliſh ſquadron returned ſafe 
to port; fruſtrated of their expectations, but pleaſ- 
ing themſelves with the idea that their attempt had 
not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. 
The Indian fleet had been fo long detained at the 
Havannah, through fear of the Engliſh, that they 
were obliged, at laſt, to ſet fail at an improper ſea- 
ſon; and moſt of them periſhed by ſhipwreck, ere 
they reached the Spaniſh harbours, 

Another expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in the Welt Indies, was projected by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who engaged a number of volun- 
teers to accompany him; but the fleet was detained 
ſo long in the channel by contrary winds, that the 
ſeaſon was loſt; Raleigh was recalled by the Queen; 
Sir Martin Frobiſher ſucceeded to the command, 
and made a privateering voyage againſt the Spa- 
niards. He took one rich carrack near the ifland 
of Flores, and deſtroyed another. About the ſame 
time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two Spa- 
niſh ſhips, which, beſides fourteen hundred cheſts of 
quickſilver, contained above two millions of bulls 
for indulgences; a commodity uſeleſs to the Eng- 
Iiſh, but which had coſt the King of Spain three 
hundred thouſand florins, and would have been 
ſold by him in the Indics for five millions. 

This war proved very expenſive to Spain, but 
at the ſame time it drained the treaſures of England; 
and Elizabeth computed, that ſince the commence- 
ment of the troubles in France and Holland, ſhe 
had expended twelve hundred thouſand pounds; a 
charge which, notwithſtanding her extreme fruga- 
lity, was too burtlienſome for her narrow revenues 
to ſupport. She was therefore reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſummoning a parliament, which met on 
the mineteenth of February 1593, in order to ob- 
tain a ſupply. Her pride had encreaſed in propor- 
tion to her authority; and the repreſentatives of the 
people were treated by this imperious Princeſs with 
a degree of arrogance equally unbecoming the So- 
vereign to exert, and the ſubject to ſubmit to. On 
the opening of the 1{cilions, ſe warned the Com- 
mons, by the mouth of Pickering, Lord Keeper, 
that their freedom of ſpeech was confined to a ſim- 
ple Aye or No; and, in fact, preſcribed to them what 
they ought to do, and what to avoid. Peter 
Wenrworth, however, with his uſual intrepidity, 
ventured to diſobey her deſpotic commands. He 
preſented to the Lord Keeper a petition, in which 
he deſired the Upper Houſe to join with the Low- 
er, in a ſupplication to her Majeſty for entailing the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown; and he declared, that he had 
a bill ready prepared for that purpoſe. The Queen, 
enraged at the renewal of a ſubje& which, from her 
extreme ſelfiſhneſs, was always diſagreeable to her, 
and which ſhe had expreſsly prohibited any one from 
meddling with, ſent Wentworth to the Tower; 
committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who had ſccond- 
ed the motion, to the Fleet Priſon, together wirh 
Stevens and Welſh, two members to whom Sir 
Thomas had communicated his intention. About 
a fortnight after, a motion was made in the Houſe, 
to petition the Queen for the relcale of thele me m- 
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bers; bit it was anſwered by all the Privy-Coun- 
ſellors there preſent, that her Majeſty had commit- 
ted them for reaſons beſt known to herſelf, and that 
to preſs her on that head would only tend to the 
prejudice of the gentlemen whom they meant to 
ſerve: ſhe would releaſe them whenever ſhe thought 
proper; and would be better pleaſed to do it of her 
own proper motion, than from their ſuggeſtion, 
The Houſe acquieſced in this curious reaſoning. 

A motion for redreſſing the abuſes that prevailed 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, met with no better 
ſucceſs: it produced an arbitrary meſſage from the 
Queen, who deprived Morris, the perſon that 
made it, of the places he enjoyed, incapacitated 
him from any practice in his profeſſion as a com- 
mon lawyer, and kept him ſome years a priſoner in 
Tilbury Caſtle. Theſe acts of tyranny operated 
powerfully on the ſpaniel-like diſpoſition of the Par- 
liament, and rendered them obſequious to her will. 
Having imbibed her ſpirit of perſecution, they paſ- 
ſed a law againſt recuſants, entitled, An a# to re- 
tain her Majeſty's ſubje#ts in their due obedience. By 
this it was enacted, that any perſon, above ſixteen 
years of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the 
ſpace of a month, to attend public worſhip, ſhould 
be committed to priſon; that 1f, after being con- 
demned for this offence, he perſiſt three months in 
his refuſal, he muſt abjure the realm; and that, if 
he either refuſe this condition, or return after ba- 
niſhment, he ſhould ſuffer capitally as a felon, with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

As the Parliament had been chiefly convened for 
the purpoſe of procuring ſupplies, the neceſſary 
motions for that purpoſe were made in the Com- 
mons, who willingly voted two ſubſidies and four 
fiftcenths; but this ſum not appearing ſufficient to 
the court, they had recourſe to an unuſual expe- 
dient for obtaining an additional grant. The 
Peers informed the Commons, in a conference, 
chat they could not give their aſſent to the ſup- 
ply voted, thinking it too ſmall for the Queen's 
occaſions. They therefore propoſed a grant of 
three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths; and deſired a 


farther conference, in order to perſuade the Com- 


mons to agree to this meaſure. The Commons, 
who had acquired the privilege of beginning bills 
of ſubſidy, took offence at this procedure of the 
Lords; and, at firſt, abſolutely rejected the pro- 
poſal. But being afraid, on reflection, that they 
had, by this refuſal, given offence to their ſupe- 
riors, they both agreed to the conference, and after- 
wards voted the additional ſubſidy. 

But even this obſequiouſneſs was inſufficient to 
ſccure the gratitude of Elizabeth, who ended the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, replete with threats and 
reprimands. She expatiated, with more energy 
than truth, on the juice and moderaticn of her 
government. Adverting to the projected invaſion of 
England by the King of Spain, ſhe ſaid—<* But! 
« am informed, that when he attempted this laſt 
« jnvaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coaſt forſook their 
« towns, fled up higher into the country, and 
&« left all naked and expoſed to his entrance. 
« Bur I ſwear unto you, by God, if I knew thoſe 
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te perſons, or may know of any that ſhall do fo 
« hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be 
« ſo fearful in fo urgent a cauſe.” 

Philip, in the mean time, had, by the never- 
failing pretence of religion, joined to the influence 
of money, excited new diſorders in Scotland, in 
order to give new alarms to Elizabeth. George 
Ker, brother to Lord Newbottle, had been taken, 
while he was paſſing ſecretly into Spain; and pa- 
pers were found upon him, by which a dangerous 
conſpiracy of ſome Catholic noblemen with Philip 
was diſcovered, The Earls of Angus, Errol, and 
Huntley, the heads of three potent families, had en- 
tered into a confederacy with the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch; and had ſtipulated to raiſe all their forces; 
to join them to a body of Spaniſh troops, which 
Philip had promiſed to ſend into Scotland; and, af- 
ter re-eſtabliſhing the Catholic religion in that 
kingdom, to march with their united power, in or- 
der to effect the ſame purpoſe in England. Gra- 
ham of Fintry, who had alſo entered into this con- 
ſpiracy, was taken, arraigned, - and executed. Eli- 
zabeth ſent Lord Borough Ambaſſador into Scot- 
land, and exhorted the King to exerciſe the ſame 
ſeverity on the three Earls; to confiſcate their eſtates; 
and, by annexing them to the Crown, both en- 
creaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an example to all 
his ſubjects of the dangers attending treaſon and re- 
bellion. But the power of James was not eſta- 
bliſhed on a baſis ſufficiently firm to admit of thoſe 
exertions of ſeverity to which the Queen had ſuch 
frequent recourſe; he, therefore, deſired ſhe would 
grant him a ſupply of men and money, to enable 
him to follow her advice. This, however, ſhe po- 
ſitively refuſed; her enmity to James, as the ſon of 
her murdered rival, and as the heir to her Crown, 
was ſo violent as to overcome all other conſidera- 
tions. 

It was that enmity which induced her ſecretly to 
encourage what ſhe openly reprobated. The Earl 
of Bothwel, a nobleman deſcended from a natural 
fon of James the Fifth, had frequently attempted to 
ſeize the perſon of the King; and, being baniſhed 
for his traiterous conduct, he took ſhelter in Eng- 
land, was privately protected by the Queen, and 
lurked near the borders, with a view of committing 
ſome new violence. He ſucceeded, at laſt, in his 
attempt on the King; and, by the mediation of the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador, impoſed diſhonourable terms 
upon that Prince. But James, by the authority of 
the convention of ſtates, annulled this agreement, 
as extorted by violence; again expelled Bothwel, 
and obliged him to take ſhelter in England. Eli- 
zabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his 
retreat, never executed the treaties, ' by which ſhe 
was bound to deliver vp all rebels and fugitives to 
the King of Scotland. | | 

The effectual aſſiſtance afforded by the Queen 
to Henry the Fourth, who, by his prudent, con- 
verſion to the eſtabliſhed faith, had nearly .com- 
pleated the conqueſt of his kingdom, encreaſed the 
unprincipled animoſity of the Spaniards, and led 
them to have recourſe to thoſe inſtruments of re- 


venge which fanaticiſm and cowardice but too fre- 
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quently employ. Four wretches, one of whom, 
Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, was domeſtic phyſician to 
Elizabeth, undertook to diſpatch her by the means 
of poiſon. Fortunately, their cotreſpondence with 
the Count de Fuentes, who had ſucceeded the Duke 
of Parma, lately deceaſed, in the government of 
the Netherlands, betrayed them. On their appre- 
henſion, they confeſſed their guilty deſigns; for the 
execution of which they were to have received fifty 
thouſand ducats from Philip. The Jew was hang- 
ed at Tyburn; and two Engliſhmen, York, and 
Williams, afterwards underwent the ſame puniſh- 
ment, for a ſimilar attempt. 

The troubles in Ireland which, about this pe- 
riod, threatened with deſtruction the authority of 
England, inſpired Elizabeth with the ideas of with- 
drawing her troops from the Netherlands, and of 
withholding that aſſiſtance which ſhe had hitherto 
afforded to the champions of freedom. With this 
view ſhe diſpatched Sir Thomas Bodley to the States 
of Holland, to demand the reimburſement of the 
ſums ſhe had advanced to them. The States, in 
reply, alledged the conditions of the treaty, by which 
they were only bound to repay her at the conclu- 
ſion of a peace. They alſo pleaded their poverty, 
their apprehenſions, the ſuperiority of the Spa- 
niards, and the difficulty of ſoupporting ſo bur- 
denſome a war, much leſs of paying ſuch conſi- 
derable ſums, under ſimilar circumſtances. Af- 


ter much negoclation, a new treaty was conclud- | 


ed, in the year 1596, by which the States en- 


caged to free the Queen immediately from the 


charge of the Engliſh auxiliaries, computed at 
forty thouſand pounds a year; to pay her annually 
twenty thouland pounds for ſome years; to aſſiſt her 
with a certain number of ſhips; and to conclude 
No peace nor treaty without her conſent. They 
alſo bound themfelves, on concluding a peace with 
Spain, to pay her annually the ſum of a hundred 
thouſand pounds for four years; but on this condi- 
tion, that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all 


demands, and that they ſhould be ſupplied, though 


at their own charge, with a body of four thouſand 
auxiliaries from England. 

The Engliſh ſtill continued to harraſs the Spa- 
niards by their naval expeditions, in which their 
nautical ſkill, no leſs than their courage, gavethem 


a manifeſt ſuperiority over the enemy. Many of 


theſe, however, from the want of ſecrecy in the 
preparations, proved unſucceſsful. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in 1597, undertook to explore the interior 


parts of South America, in the hope of meeting 


with mines and treaſures that had hitherto eſcaped 
the rapaciouſneſs of the Spaniards; but his hopes 
were diſappointed, and he returned without honour 
as without emolument. Sir Francis Drake, and 


Sir John Hawkins, were not more ſucceſsful in 
their attack of tlie Spaniſh ſettlements ; in which 


the former, from exceſs of fatigue, and the in- 
temperance of the elimate, loſt his life. 

Philip, in the mean time, had made great pre- 
parations for a new invaſion of England; and the 


moment Elizabeth was apprized of this circum- | 
france, her miniſters formed a plan for deſtroy- | 
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ing the Spaniſh fleet in their ports, A hundred 
and ſeventy veſſels, of different ſizes, were ac- 


cordingly equipped at Portſmouth; twenty-four 


ſhips, according to Carte, were added by the 
Hollanders. In this fleet there were computed 
to be embarked fix thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, and fix thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two ſeamen, be- 
ſides the Dutch. The land-forces were command- 
ed by the Earl of Eſſex; the navy by Lord Ef- 
fingham, High- Admiral. Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George 
Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, who had each of 
them the command of a ſhip in this expedition, 
were appointed counſellors to the General and Ad- 
miral; and the fleet ſailed from Plymouth at the 
beginning of June, in the year 1596. It's deſtina- 
tion was carefully concealed; and it was not till 
their arrival off Cape St. Vincent, that the officers 
learnt, on opening their ſealed orders, that they 
were bound to Cadiz. 

They ſent before them ſome armed tenders, which 
intercepted every ſhip that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy ; and, on their approach to Cadiz, 
they took an Iriſh veſſel, the captain of whicly 
informed them, that that port was full of mer- 
chant ſhips of great value; and that the Spa- 
niards, having no dread of an attack, lived in the 
moſt perfect ſecurity. Encouraged by this in- 
telligence, they proceeded on their voyage; and, 
after a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtian's, 
on the weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz, it was 
reſolved, in a council of war, to attack the ſhips 
and gallies in the bay. Eſſex, who had been 
greatly inſtrumental in enforcing the adoption of 
this plan, no ſooner found it reſolved, than, in a 
tranſport of joy, he threw his hat into the fea. 
But he was highly diſpleaſed, when Efingham 
infermed him, that he had ſecret orders Gor the 
Queen—who trembled for the life of her favour- 
ite—not to ſuffer him to command the van in 
the attack. He was, however, obliged to pro- 
mife that he would keep in the middle of the 
fleet; though he no ſooner came within reach of 
the enemy, than, unmindful of his word, he ruſn- 
ed forward into the thickeſt of the fire. The 
Spaniards were ſoon compelled to retreat farther 
into the bay, where they ran many of their ſhips 
aground. Eſſex then landed his men; and, mak - 
ing a vigorous attack on Cadiz, carried that city 


ſword in hand. His humanity was now as con- 


ſpicuous as his courage; notwithſtanding his in- 
ſtructions to give vp the place to be pillaged, 
he ſedulouſly reſtrained the fury of the troops, 
and protected the defenceleſs inhabitants from 
ſlaughter and inſult. The booty taken in the city 


was conſiderable ; but the Enghſh would have ob- 


tained a much richer prize, had not the Duke 
of Medina, the Spaniſh Admiral, ordered the ſhips 
to be burnt, in order to prevent their falling into 


the hands of the enemy. The loſs of the Spa- 


niards was computed at twenty millions of ducats. 
Eſſex would fain have kept poſſeſſion of Cadiz; 
but this propoſal, as well as ſome others which he 
made 
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made at the ſame time, was ſtrenuouſly rejected by 
the Admiral; who, returning to England, was created 
Earl of Nottingham. In the preamble of the pa- 
tent it was ſaid, that this new dignity was conferred 
on him on account of his good ſervices in taking 
Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips; a merit 
which Eſſex pretended to belong ſolely to himſelf: 
and he offered to maintain this plea againſt the Earl 
of Nottingham or his ſons, -or any of his kindred, 
He was deſtined alſo to experience another mortifi- 
cation, in the promotion of Sir Robert Cecil, ſe- 
cond fon of Lord Burleigh, his mortal enemy, to 
the office of Secretary of State, in preference to Sir 
Thomas Bodley, whom he had ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mended to the Queen. Not to diſguſt Eſſex, how- 
ever, ſhe promoted him to the dignity of Earl-Mar- 
ſhal of England, an office which had been vacant 
ſince the death of the Earl of Shrewſbury. _ 

There was a ſtriking difference in the conduct of 
Elizabeth to her two favourites. To Leiceſter ſhe 


had been accuſtomed to grant whatever he could re- 


quire; while ſhe frequently refuſed to comply with 
the moſt reaſonable requeſts of Eſſex. But the mo- 
tives of ſuch conduct may be eaſily explained: the 
former ſhe knew to be too timid to attempt any 
thing to her prejudice; and that, notwithſtanding 
his ambition, he was neither capable of conceiving, 
nor of executing, projects hoſtile to the welfare of 
the ſtate. She knew alſo, that, had he been vi- 
ciouſly inclined, his want of influence would have 
rendered his ſchemes ineffectual: equally hated 
and deſpiſed by the Engliſh, and by foreigners, 
no man would have degraded himſelf ſo far as to 
become the inſtrument of his aggrandizement. 
The caſe was far different with Eſſex; his lofty 
and impetuous temper would neither ſubmit to 
menace nor contempt; loyal, generous, frank, and 
ſincere, he was beloved by the people, eſteemed 
by his equals, and feared by his enemies. His 
natural underſtanding, improved by ſtudy, and a 
taſte for literature, rendered him ſtill more dange- 
rous in the eyes of a Princeſs, whoſe mind was 
ever open to ſuſpicion; ſhe deemed it imprudent 
to ſuffer a man of this diſpoſition to acquire too 
great an influence; and ſhe often made him ex- 
perience mortifications which he did not deſerve, 
in order to check his pride, and to prevent him 
from aſpiring to a ſtill higher title than that of 
favourite. Perhaps, too, her conduct might be 
atluated by another motive: ſhe might have ex- 


perienced in Eſſex a degree of coolneſs that ill- 


{uited the warmth of her conſtitution ; though the 
natural conſequence of the difference of their ages, 
and of her favourite's affection for a young and 
beautiful wife. | 

The King of Spain, undiſmayed by his repeat- 
ed loſſes, ſtill perſevered in his deſign of making 
a deſcent upon England or Ireland. With this 
view he had collected a ſquadron at Ferrol and 
the Groine, and was preparing to embark an ade- 
quate number of troops, wen Elizabeth, apprized 
of his ſchemes, reſolved once more to cruſh 
them in their birth. A fleet of one hundred and 


twenty fail was equipped; on board of which were 


- embarked five-thouſand new levied ſoldiers, and a 


thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere 
brought from the Netherlands. The Earl of Eſ- 
ſex, commander in chief both of the land and ſea 
forces, was at the head of one ſquadron; Lord 
Thomas Howard was appointed Vice-Admiral of 
another; and Sir Walter Raleigh of the third. 
Lord Mountjoy commanded the land-forces un- 
der Eſſex; Vere was appointed Marſhal; Sir 
George Carew, Lieutenant of the Ordnance; and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount, firſt Colonel. The Earls 
of Rutland and Southampton, the Lords Grey, 
Cromwell, and Rich, with ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinction, embarked as volunteers. 

The fleet failed from Plymouth on the ninth of 
July, 1597; but, being diſperſed and ſhattered by 
a ſtorm, they were obliged to return to port, where 
they were detained till the ſeventeenth of Auguſt. 
As many of the proviſions had been ſpoiled by 
the ſea-water, it was deemed prudent to leave the 


new recruits behind, and to take only the thouſand 


veteran troops, who were accuſtomed to danger, 
and inured to fatigue. This diminution of his 
forces compelled Eſſex to lay aſide the original 
deſign of attacking Ferrol or the Groine, and to 
ſail in queſt of the Indian fleet. He therefore 


directed his courſe to the Azores; having previ- 


ouſly informed Raleigh, that he intended, on his 
arrival, to attack Fayal, one of theſe iſlands. By 
ſome accident the ſquadrons were ſeparated; and 
Raleigh, arriving firſt before Fayal, after waiting 
ſome time for the General, was induced, by ſeeing 
the inhabitants begin to remove their effects, to 
make the attack alone. He ſucceeded in the at- 
tempt; but Eſſex, far from approving his conduct, 
which he imagined was calculated to diminiſh his 
own glory, expreſſed great diſpleaſure, and caſhier- 
ed ſeveral officers who had concurred in the attempt. 
He would have proceeded to inflict the ſame pu- 
niſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not Lord Tho- 
mas Howard interpoſed with his good offices, and 
perſuaded Raleigh, though high-ſpirited, to make 
ſubmiſſion ro the General. Eſſex, who was not 


leſs placable than paſſionate, received him into fa- 


vour, and reſtored the other officers to their com- 
mands; but, though the quarrel was ſeemingly ac- 


commodated, it laid the firſt foundation of that 


violent animoſity which afterwards prevailed between 


theſe gallant commanders. 


Though Eſſex was wholly unſkilled in nautical 
affairs, in the diſpoſition of his fleet he would ſuf- 
fer no contradictions, vainly imagining that courage 
was an adequate ſubſtitute for ſkill, and that 
knowledge was uſeleſs to one who valued not his life. 
He intended to repair to the iſland of Gratioſa; but 
his pilot perſuaded him that the port was neither 
convenient nor ſafe, and that he would find a much 
better harbour for his fleet at St. Michael. Thither he 
accordingly ſteered; but he had no ſooner loſt ſight 
of Gratioſa, than the Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of 
forty ſail, arrived at that iſland. Hearing that the 
Engliſh were in thoſe ſeas, they immediarely hoiſt- 
ed ſail, continued their courſe to the Terceras, 


and got into the port of Angra, which was well 


fortified, 
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fortified, and provided with a numerous garriſon, 
before the Engliſh fleet could overtake them. Eſſex 
only intercepted three ſhips; which, however, were 
ſo rich, as to defray all the expences of the expedi- 
tion. 

The Queen's Fxchequer being once more ex— 
hauſted by the continuation of the war with Spain, 
ſhe was obliged to aſſemble a Parliament on the 
twenty-fourth of October 1597 - here Yelver- 
ton, a lawyer, was choſen Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons. Having attained the object for which 
ſhe had convened them, by a grant of three ſub- 
ſidies, and fix fifreenths—the ſame ſupply which 
had been given four years before, but which had 
then been deemed fo unuſual, that they had voted it 
ſhou!d never afterward be regarded as a precedent— 
ſhe haſtened to diſſolve them. 

The neceflity of theſe continual applications to 
Parliament induced the miniſters of Elizabeth to 
with for an accommodation with Spain. The King 
of France had lately been reduced to the neceſſity of 
concluding a ſeparate peace at Vervins, and the 
whole burden of the war now lay upon the Queen. 
But, deriving the moſt ſanguine hopes of future ad- 
vantage from her paſt ſucceſſes, this high- ſpirited 
Princeſs reſolved to continue the war, particularly 
as the revolted Provinces of the Netherlands, though 
their power was greatly encreaſed, might, without 
her countenance and protection, again fall under 
the dominion of Philip. She was farther confirm- 
ed in theſe ſentiments by the Earl of Eſſex, whoſe 
paſſion for glory made him anxious to procure op- 
portunities for ſignalizing his courage in the field. 
The rivalſhip between this nobleman and Lord 
Burleigh made each of them inſiſt the more ſtre- 
nuouſly on his own counſel; but as Eſſex ſpoke to 
the Least, while the miniſter only appealed to the 
hend, his advice was purſued, and he acquired an 
aſcendancy over his rival; which, with common 
p:udence, he might have fo far improved, as to 
have rendered all the machinations of his enemies 
abortive. But his lofty ſpirit could ill ſubmit to that 
implicit deference which the Queen's arbitrary tem- 
per required, and which ſhe had ever been accuſ- 
tomed to receive from all her ſubjects. Elizabeth 
conſulting him, one day, on the choice of a proper 
perſon for Governor of Ireland, Eſſex recommend- 
ed Sir George Carew, in oppoſition to Sir George 
Knolles, whom, however, the Queen preferred to 
his competitor. The Earl was fo provoked at this 
circumſtance, that he turned his back upon her 
in contempt; and ſhe, incenſed at his inſolence, 
gave him a box on the ear. Eſſex, laying his hand 
upon his ſword, ſwore he would not have taken ſuch 
an affront from Henry the Eighth himſelf, and re- 
tired from court in a tranſport of paſſion. Egerton, 
the Chancellor, who was his friend, exhorted him 
to make proper acknowledgments for the impro- 
priety of his bchaviour; but he was too much of- 
fended to liten to his remonſtrances; and ſeemed to 


think, that an inſult, which might be pardoned in 


2 woman, was a mortal affront when it came from 
his Sovereign. © If the vileſt of all indignities,” 


ſaid he, © is done me, does religion require or 


« force me to ſue for pardon? Doth God require 
« it? Is it impiety not to do it? Why? Cannot 
Princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong? Is 
an earthly power infinite ? Pardon me, my I ord, 
I can never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let 
« Solomon's foo! laugh when he is ſtricken; let 
ce thoſe that mean to make profit of Princes, ſhew 
te no ſenſe of Princes“ injuries. Let hem acknow- 
ledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not 
believe an abſolute infiniteneſs in heaven. As for 
me, I have received wrong, and I feel it: my 
cauſe is good, I know it; and, whatſoever hap- 
pens, all the powers on earth can never exert more 
ſtrength and conftancy in oppreſſing, than I can 
ſhew in ſuffering every thing that can or ſhall be 
* impoled upon me. Your Lordſhip, in the be- 
“ ginning of your letter, makes me a player, and 
yourſelf a looker on: and me a player of my own 
game, ſo you may ſce more than I; but give me 
<« leave to tell you, that ſince you do but ſee, and 
« I do ſuffer, I muſt of neceſſity feel more than 
* you” 

The ſpirited letter, of which this is an extract, 
was ſhown by Eſſes to his friends, who were ſo im- 
prudent as to diſperſe copies of it; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this additional provocation, ſuch was the 
Queen's partiality to him, that ſhe reinſtated him in 
his former favour ; and her kindneſs to him ſeemed 
rather to have acquired new force from this ſhort in- 
terval of anger and reſentment, His influence over 
her mind was rather increaſed by the death of Lord 
Burleigh, who expired on the fourth of Avuguft 
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1598, in an advanced age. This minifter had pre- 


ſerved his intereſt with Elizabeth for near ſixty 
years; nor is it to be wondered at that he ſhould 
have reſiſted the intrigres of her favoui ites, when we 
conſider that his diſmifſion might poſſibly have led 
to the diſcloſure of thoſe iniquitous ſchemes in which 
he participated the guilt of his miſtteſs. The {er- 
vile inſtrument of her paſſions, he courted her favour 
by falſhced, forgery, and murder, For his treache- 
rous conduct to Mary, his name will ever hold a 
conſpicuous plage, near that of his Sovereign, in the 
dark annals of infamy. As a ſtateſman, his talents 
were common, his policy was 1liiberal. To inter- 
rupt the domeſtic repoſe of the neighbouring powers 
was conſidered by him as a maſter-picce of political 
ſkill; and the doctrine he inculcated was ſuch as 
ranked honeſty and plain-dealing among the im- 
pediments to good government. In his attention to 


the buſineſs of his office he was indefatigable ; and 


he managed the revenue with equal frugality and ad- 
dreſs. The Queen lamented his loſs, but he dicd 
unregretted by the people. 

The laſt a& of Burleigh's adminiſtration was the 
concluſion of a new treaty with the Dutch, The 
debt which they owed to Elizabeth was now ſettled 
at eight hundred thouſand pounds. Of this ſum, 
they agreed to pay, during the war, thirty thouſand 
pounds a year; and theſe payments were to con- 
tinue till four hundred thouſand pounds of the debt 
ſhould be extinguiſhed. They engaged, alſo, dur- 
ing the time that England ſhould continue the war 
with Spain, to pay the garriſons of. thoſe _ 
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which were left in her poſſeſſion, as a ſurety for the 
payment of the debr. They ſtipulated, that if 
Spain ſhould invade England, or the Iſle of Wight, 
or Jerſcy, or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her with a 
body of five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; 
and that, in caſe ſhe undertook any naval expedi- 
tion againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal num- 
ber of ſhips to hers. By this treaty, the Queen 
was caſed of an annual charge of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds. But ſhe had a 
much. greater ſubject for rejoicing in the death of 
Philip, which occurred about this time. By that 
fortunate circumſtance ſhe got rid of an enemy, 
whoſe unprincipled machinations no;prudence could 
guard againſt, Though a bigot to his faith, he 
made. his religion ſubſervient to his malice; and 
ſacrilegiouſſy pretended to ſerve a God of peace and 
mercy, by inhumanly butchering thoſe who adored 
him. In ſhort, a more deteſtable character than 
Philip the Second has ſeldom been found in the 
annals of human depravity. 

The ſtate of affairs in Ireland now called for 
the attention of government. The authority of 
the Engliſh over that iſland, though apparently 
eſtabliſhed above four centuries, had been hither- 
to little more than nominal. ReeCting the wiſe 
policy of the ancient Romans, they had refuſed 
to this conquered people the advantages of their 
own laws and privileges : by thus barring the 
road to. improvement and cultivation, they kept 
them in a ſtate of comparative barbariſm; and, 
by limiting their wants—which civilization would 
have extended—they cheriſhed in the native Iriſh 
a ſpirit of independence, hoſtile to that power 
which the conquerors ſought to confirm. 

The uſual revenue of Ireland. amounted only to 
fix thouſand pounds a year. Elizabeth was un- 
der the neceſſity of adding twenty thouſand more— 
a circumſtance which gave her much uneaſineſs 
in order to ſupport a {mall body of troops, ge- 
nerally one thouſand, but ſeldom exceeding two; 
2 number wholly inadequate to quell the continual 
inſurrections of the natives. Theſe inſurrections 
had, of late, become more formidable; for, dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of Sir John Perrot in 1585, 
arms were put into the hands of the Iriſh inhabi- 
rants of Ulſter, for the purpoſe of enabling them, 


without the aſſiſtance of the government, to re- 
preſs the incurſions of the Scottiſh iſlanders, to 


which thoſe parts were inceſſantly expoſed. Many 
of the gentry, too, had been encouraged by Phi- 
lip, to ſerve in his armies in the Netherlands, by 


which means Ireland became provided with officers 


and ſoldiers, with diſcipline and arms. 


Hugh O'Neale, a perfidious and cruel tyrant, 


on whom the Queen had conferred the title of Earl 
of Tyrone, having entered into a correſpondence 
with Spain, now hoiſted the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion; and, by the union which he contrived to 
eſtabliſh between the Iriſh chieftains, his operations 
acquired a degree of conſiſtency that rendered his 
_ oppoſition formidable. He had ſucceſsfully op- 
poſed the exertions of Sir John Norris, the com- 


mander of the Engliſh army; and, near the fort of 
Vol. II. | 
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Black-water, he had gained a victory over Sir Hen- 
ry Bagnal—who, on the death of Norris, ſucceed- 
ed to the command—in which fifteen hundred men, 
with the general himſelf, were left dead Upon. the 
ſpot. 

This rebellion now wore a more Grious af; pect, 
and the adoption of more vigorous meaſures than 
had been hitherto purſued appeared a matter of 
neceſſity. The Queen, therefore, caſt her eye on 
Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy—another child of 
her favour, as Sir Robert Naunton emphatically 
ſtiles him—as a proper perſon to be appointed to 
the government of Ireland. But Eſſex, ever am- 
bitious of glory, claimed that poſt for himſelf; and 
his enemies, anxious to remove him to a diſtance 
from the Queen, conſpired, even more zealouſly 
than his friends, to gratify his wiſhes. He was ac- 
cordingly appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with more extenſive privileges than had ever been 
conferred on a ſubject before. I he Queen entruſt- 
ed him with the power of carrying on or finiſhing 
the war as he pleaſed ;. of pardoning the rebels, and 
of filling all the moſt conſiderable employments in 
the kingdom. To render his ſucceſs leſs doubt- 
ful, ſhe levied an army of ſixteen thouſand foot, 
and thirteen hundred horſe, which ſhe afterwards 
augmented to twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand horſe ; a force which appeared ſufficient to 
a; Be. conqueſt of Ireland in a ſingle cam- 


"Effex filled for Dublin in the _ of April 
15995 and, on his arrival, committed an indiſere- 
tion which, though it proceeded from the beſt of 
motives, was employed by his enemies as a ſubject 


for ſerious cenſure. This was the appointment of 


his intimate friend the Earl of. Southampton to be 
General of the Horſe; a nobleman who had offend- 
ed his imperious miſtreſs, by ſecretly marrying 
without her conſent; and whom ſhe had, therefore, 
enjoined Eſſex not to employ in any command 
under him. Her irritable diſpoſition took fire at 
this inſtance of diſobedience, and ſhe immediate- 


ly ordered him to recal his commiſſion to South- 


ampton. But Eſſex, who imagined that ſome 
reaſons he had formely ſuggeſted in favour. of his 
friend, had ſatisfied her, imprudently remonſtrated 
againſt her ſecond orders; and ſhe was obliged to 
reiterate her commands before they were complied 
with. 

On his landing at Dublin, Eſſex had concerted 
the plan of operations againſt the rebels with the 
Iriſh Council, by whoſe advice he deferred his ex- 
pedition to Ulſter, where the forces of Tyrone 
were collected, and marched into Munſter. He 
then found that the rebel army was greatly ſuperior 
to his own ; and that the ſtate of the country, full 
of bogs and moraſſes, was highly favourable ta the 
natives, while it oppoſed obſtacles to the progreſs 
of the Engliſh not eaſy to ſurmount. In his en- 
deavours to ſecure thoſe provinces which ſurround- 
ed the retreat of Tyrone, he gained many trifling 
advantages over the enemy; but, in the whole, he 
met with a more vigorous reſiſtance than he had 
expected: a detachment of his army was defeated 
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at the Glins, by an inſerior number of the rebels; 
and, on his return to Dublin, on the fixteenth of 
June, he had the mortification to find his troops 
harraſſed by fatigue, and their numbers conſiderably 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs. The Iriſh, in the mean 
time, had fortified the moſt important poſts in the 
province of Ulſter, and were ſtrengthened by a 
conſiderable body of mercenaries. 

When Elizabeth found that ſo conſiderable a part 
of the ſeaſon had been conſumed, without any 
thing of importance being effected, ſhe was ex- 
tremely diſguſted with the conduct of her favour- 
ite, Her Council had perſuaded her, that the re- 
duction of the rebels was an object of the greateſt 
facility; and this opinion had indeed been ſupport- 
ed by Effex himfelf, who had liſtened only to the 
dictates of courage, and the ſuggeſtions of enthu- 
fiaſm. The Queen reprimanded him with great 
ſeverity. In his anſwer to her letter, he confeſſed, 
that though, previous to his departure, he had en- 
couraged a vain hope of reducing a people with 
whoſe ſtrength and whoſe ſpirit he was wholly unac- 
quainted; he was now convinced that the under- 
taking was more difficult than he had conceived it to 
be. That, moreover, he had been adviſed by the 
Iriſh Council to march firſt into Munſter, in order 
to preſerve from depredation the lands which had 
been newly cultivated; an object of importance, 
not only to individuals, but to the national re- 
venue. That her troops, in this expedition, had 
ſuſtained great hardſhips and fatigue; but that, 
nevertheleſs, that province was reduced to ſub- 
miſſion. That he had then marched into the 
county of Ophelie, againſt the O' Connors and 
O' Moores, whom he had obliged to lay down their 
arms; hut that, on his return to Dublin, he found 
it impoſſible to attack Tyrone without a rein- 
forcement of two thouſand men. This number was 
accordingly ſent him; and, the moment he receiv- 


ed them, he made the neceſſary preparations for 


an incurſion into the province of Ulfter. But, 
inſtead of their uſual ardour and thirſt for glory, in- 
ſtead of that implicit obedience to the command of 
a leader they loved, Effex found in his troops a re- 
pugnance to the enterprize; and a terror, the fource 


of which might probably have been traced to the 


intrigues of his enemies, ſupported and cheriſhed by 
ſome of his officers bribed for that purpoſe. Many 


freely explained their diſguſt to the ſervice, while 


ſome counterfeited ſickneſs, and others deſerted. In 
ſort, it was with difficulty he could aſſemble four 
thoufand men to march againſt Tyrone. The ſea- 
ſon was far advanced, the enemy ſuperior in num- 
bers, and ſtrongly entrenched in woods and mo- 
raſſes. Effex, deſpairing to ſurmount the nume- 
rous obſtacles that occurred to the accompliſhment 
of his project, convinced of the reſentment of his 
Sovereign, and probably aware of the treachery of 
his ſecret enemies, was induced to accept a confe- 
rence propofed by a meſſage from the rebel Ty- 
rone. A place was appointed for that purpoſe be- 
tween the two armies, who were ſeparated by a ri- 
ver, into which Tyrone entered to the depth of his 


faddle; but Eſſex ſtood on the oppoſite bank. Dur- | 
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ing this conference, Tyrone behaved himſelf with 


great reſpect and ſubmiſſion. What paſſed between 


them is not known. The reſult, however, was a 
ceſſation of arms to the firſt of May, renewable 
from ſix weeks to ſix weeks; but which might be 
terminated by either party at a fortnight's warn- 
ing. | 
Elizabeth was deeply offended at this inglorious 
iſſue of an enterprize on which ſhe had founded 
the moſt ſanguine hopes. In her letters to the 
Iriſh Council, ſhe blamed the conduct of Eſſex in 
ſuch ſtrong tèrms, that, notwithſtanding her poſitive 
commands to him to remain in Ireland, he reſolv- 
ed to haſten to England; in order to counteract, by 
the influence which he knew he poſſeſſed over the 
mind 'of his Sovereign, the dark machinations of 
his enemies. He arrived at court before any one 
was apprized of his intentions; and, though be- 
ſmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haſtened to the 
Queen's bed-chamber, where he found Elizabeth at 
her toilette. He immediately threw himſelf upon 
his knees, kiſſed her hand, and entreated her to liſten 
to the benevolent ſuggeſtions of her own mind, ra- 
ther than to the malicious inſinuations of his enemies. 
He then proceeded to juſtify his conduct in Ire- 
land; and mentioned the diſaffection of the army 
as alone fufficient to authorize the concluſion of a 
truce, which he had purpoſely left at her option 
to break or confirm. The joy and ſurprize of 
Elizabeth at the unexpected ſight of the man ſhe 
loved, joined to his ſubmiſſive but impaſſioned diſ- 
courfe, made a lively impreſſion on her ſenſes. 
Though her reaſon urged her to elude, her heart 
checked the reprehenſions ere they reached her lips, 
and converted them into expreſſions of kindneſs. 
The meeting was tender and affectionate, and Eſſex 
retired content with his reception. His joy, how- 
ever, proved of ſhort duration. He had no ſooner 
left the Queen, than all his faults and miſcondu& 
recurred to her mind. His enemies ſpared no pains 
to ſtrengthen her refentment : they obſerved, that 
her authority was holden in contempt; that the 
overbearing diſpoſition of Eſſex had led that noble- 
man to profit by her indulgence, in order to become 
the arbiter of her councils, the head of her king- 
dom, the maſter of her will, and, perhaps, the ſo- 
vereign of Ireland. Every art that malice could 
ſuggeſt, was employed to miſinterpret his actions: 
his inability to bring the rebels to action, was re- 
preſented as an artifice to ſecure her affections; while 
his prudence was converted into cowardice, or re- 
garded as a criminal connivance with the enemies of 
the ſtate. Theſe inſinuations had ſuch an influence 
on her mind, ever jealous of any encroachment on 
her authority, that when Eſſex waited on her in the 
afternoon, he experienced a very different reception. 
She ordered him to be confined to his chamber; to 
be twice examined by the Council; and, though 
his anſwers were moderate and ſubmiſſive, ſhe com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of Lord Keeper Egerton; 
and held him fequeſtered from all company, even 
from that of his Counteſs; nor was fo much as 
the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. 
Eſſex bore this ſeverity with temper and modera- 
tion; 
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tion ; and, with an implicit ſubmiſſion to the will of 
his Sovereign, expreſſed his intention of retiring 
into the country, and living remote from the cares 
and concerns of the State. But this conduct was 
ſo far from his natural diſpoſition, that, joined to 
the triumph of his enemies, it had a violent effect 
on his conſtitution, and produced a diſorder that 
endangered his life. 

The Queen had always declared that ſhe meant 
to puniſh, but not to ruin, her favourite. The 
intelligence of his ſickneſs alarmed her; all her ten- 
derneſs returned; ſhe ſent eight phyſicians of the 


higheſt repute to attend him; and, being apprized 
of his danger, ſhe diſpatched Dr. James with a 
meſſage, which ſhe thought might prove more 


The purport 


efficacious than all their medicines. 
of it was, that, if ſhe thought ſuch a ſtep con- 
ſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would herſelf pay him a 
viſit. 


rears. 


Theſe ſymptoms of the Queen's returning af- 
fection towards Eſſex, alarmed the oppoſite faction; 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, the moſt implacable, as | 
the moſt ambitious, of his enemies, was ſo affected 
at this unexpected revolution, that he fell fick in 


his turn, and Elizabeth was obliged to have recourſe 
to the ſame remedy which ſhe had employed to his 
rival. This medicine was ſucceſsful with both: 
Eſſex recovered apace, and he was ſoon permitted 
to ſee his Counteſs, though he ſtill remained under 
cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered from all company. 
But notwithſtanding theſe remains of ſeverity, he 
was alive to hope; and wrote ſeveral letters to the 
Queen, replete with expreſſions of gratitude, zeal, 
and reſpect. Had he been laviſh of more tender 
profeſſions, his pardon wovld, doubtleſs, have been 
compleat ; but his ſoul was a ſtranger to deceit: 
and Elizabeth, blind to the ravages of age, re- 
quired of him more than it was in his power to 
grant. | 
The news which the Queen received from Ire- 
land, was by no means favourable to Eſſex. Ty- 
rone, far from being quelled, had thought proper, 
in leſs than three months, to break the truce; and, 
joining with O'Donnel and other rebels, had over- 
Tun almoſt the whole kingdom. Having received a 
ſupply of men, money, and arms, from Spain, he 


publickly proclaimed himſelf the champion of the 


Catholic religion; on which account he received 
from the Pope a crown, compoſed of the feathers 


of the Phoenix, with indulgencies and benedictions, 


to encourage him in the purſuit of ſo good a cauſe, 
The Queen, in this emergency, appointed Mount- 
joy Lord- Deputy; and though that nobleman, who 
was an intimate friend of Eſſex, at firſt excuſed 


himſelf on the plea of ill health, ſhe compelled him 


to accept the employment. Mountjoy found the 
iſland in almoſt a deſperate condition: but he had 
not the /ame enemies to encounter with Eſſex; the 
troops were neither inſpired with terror, nor in- 
clined to mutiny; his officers were not the inſtru- 
ments of intrigue, nor his ſoldiers the objects of cor. 


The byeſtanders, who attentively obſerved 
her countenance, remarked, that while ſhe pro- 
nounced theſe words, her eyes were filled with 
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ruption. He immediately marched againſt Tyrone, 
and penetrated into the heart of Ulſter, where he 
reduced and fortified all thoſe importants poſts which 
could afford protection to the province againſt the 
attacks of the rebel army. By this means, he. 
chaſed the-Iriſh from the field, and obliged them to 
take ſhelter in the woods and moraſſes. In valour 
equal, in prudence ſuperior, to Eſſex, he combined 
his operations with ſkill and circumſpection; hence 
his progreſs was rapid, his meaſures deciſive; he 
ſoon reduced the rebels to ſubmiſſion, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed the authority of Elizabeth in Ireland. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Engliſh were ſud- 
denly alarmed by the report of an attack from a dif- 
ferent quarter. In the month of January—in the 
year 1600—conſiderable levies had heen made to 
replace the veteran troops which Eſſex had taken 
with him into Ireland, on which account a tax had 
been impoſed on the people. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, a new ſubſidy was required of them; and 
again, in March, two fifteenths of their whole re- 
venue were levied. All theſe taxes, impoſed by the 
arbitrary will of the Queen, were paid without the 
conſent of Parliament, which ſhe did not think pro- 
per to aſſemble ; doubtleſs under the ſpeeious pre- 
text that any delay might prove dangerous. At 
the beginning of Auguft, a report was propagat- 
ed, that the Spaniards were making immenſe pre- 
parations for the invaſion of England. The High- 
Admiral was created commander in chief of the 
troops by ſea and land; and fix thouſand men were 
raiſed, with the utmoſt expedition, in the city of 
London. Impreffed with fear, the citizens ſub- 
mitted to freſh contributions; ſixteen veſſels were 
equipped; the guards were doubled about the Queen's 
perſon; and chains were faſtened acroſs the ends of 
the ſtreets. In ſhort, a town diſmantled and de- 
fenceleſs, with a formidable enemy at it's gates, 
could not have diſplayed greater terror and confuſion 
than were evinced by the court and the city on this 
occaſion. Yet all this alarm was occafioned only b 
the departure of eight gallies from the Spaniſh ports, 
under the command of the Marquis of, Spinola, 
which were deſtined to favour a projected attack 
on the iſland of Zealand. When we coolly com- 
« pare the effect with the cauſe,” fays a French 
writer of eminence, ſpeaking of this occurrence, 
cc we ſhall be rather tempted to conſider it as an 
ce artifice for extorting money from the people, 
ce than to believe that the Queen and her Coun- 
ce cil could be ſeriouſly alarmed at the approach of 
ce eight gallies.“ 

The advanced age of Elizabeth gave the King 
of Scotland reaſon to hope that he ſhould aſcend the 
throne of England, and quit a country in which the 
deſperate intrigues of faction rendered his happineſs 
precarious, and even his life inſecure. His alliance 
with the King of Denmark —whoſe younger daugh- 
ter he had eſpouſed had connected him with ſeve- 
ral of the German Princes, whoſe aſſiſtance he ex- 
pected, in caſe any oppoſition ſhould be formed to 
his ſucceſſion; and, in order to enſure it, he diſ- 
patched Ambaſſadors to their reſpective courts. At 


the ſame time, Edward Bruce, Abbot of Kinlofs, 


James's 
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James's Ambaſſador in England, preſſed Elizabeth 
to declare him her ſucceſſor; but the Queen, to 
whom this ſubje& was always diſagreeable, gave 
him an ambiguous aalwer. Bruce, therefore, in 
compliance with the inſtructions of his Sovereign, 
proceeded to ſound the diſpoſition of the Nobles; 
and had the ſatistaction to find, that they were fully 
convinced of the juſtice of that claim which James 
was anxious to aſſert. His title to the throne, how- 
ever, was attacked in various pamphlets, evidently 
written for the ſervile purpoſeof courting the Queen's 
favour, by flattering her moſt culpable prejudices. 
Theſe were fully confuted by writers employed 
by James; and a book, intituled, Baſilicon Doron, 
was publiſhed by that Monarch as his own com- 
poſition, containing precepts on the art of govern- 
ment, addreſſed to his ſon Prince Henry. Some 
propoſitions contained in this book gave great 
offence to the fanatical preachers of Scotland, who 
ſoon took occaſion from thence to kindle the flames 
of revolt. Elizabeth ſaw, with regret, that Bruce 
had formed a powerful party in the kingdom, in fa- 
vour of a Prince ſhe deteſted. She likewiſe re- 
marked, that James ſhewed great indulgence to the 
Church of Rome. The pardon he had granted to 
the Catholic Lords, and the reſtoration of the Arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow to all his preferments, although 
he was a Papiſt, and ſtrongly attached to the me- 
mory of Mary, made her dread a future ſubverſion 
of the eſtabliſhed faith, It was certain that the 
King of Scotland had courted a correſpondence with 
Spain; that he was connected with Idiquez and 
Ibarra; and had only obſerved a feigned neutrality 
in the late war, in order to ſtimulate the zeal of 
Philip; and to mar, as much as poſſible, the ope- 
rations of the Queen — See Sawyer's Collection. l. 1. 
P. I. 6, 7. 

Lord Gray, who reſided in the Court of Rome, 
in the honourable capacity of a ſpy, found means of 
obtaining the copy of a letter written by James to 
Pope Clement the Eighth; in which that Prince aſ- 
ſured the Pontiff of his inclination for the Catholic 
religion; and ſolicited a Cardinal's hat for Sir Ed- 
ward Drummond, a Scotch gentleman, Biſhop of 
Vaiſons, in Provence. Elizabeth had been previouſ- 
ly informed of their correſpondence; and this letter 
confirming her opinion, and ſtrengthening her fears, 
ſhe ſeat Sir Robert Bowes to reproach the King of 
Scotland with his breach of faith. James, not poſ- 
ſeſſing ſufficient ſpirit to avow the motives of his 
conduct, diſgraced himſelf by denying his corre- 
ſpondence with Spain and the Pope; and aſſerted 


the letter, a copy of which had been ſent by Lord 


Gray, to be a forgery of his ſecretary Elphinſton. 
Elphinſton was accordingly tried; and though Eli- 
zabeth, convinced of his innocence, interfered to 
fave his life, he was thrown into priſon, where he 
died ſoon after, through grief and vexation at hav- 
ing ſerved a maſter baſe enough to diſavow the or- 
ders he had given, and to abandon him in the hour 
of danger. The Pope immediately publiſhed two 
briefs, which he had the addreſs to introduce into 


England, forbidding the Roman Catholics to obey, 


after the death of Elizabeth, either James the Sixth, 


- wiſhed to revenge the death of his father. 


converſant in ſuch dark and treacherous arts. 


| to pacific meaſures; 
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or any other Prince who ſhould refuſe to reſtore the 
ancient religion. But the impotent mandate of 
Clement was deſpiſed by the Queen, who wiſely 
judged that the tranquillity of her kingdom was 
too firmly eſtabliſhed to be ſhaken by the thun- 
ders of the Vatican. 

James, releaſed from thoſe fears which the dit. 
covery of his proceedings in Italy and Spain might 
have occaſioned, gave up his deſign of reſtoring the 
Catholic religion, which he had only adopted through 
ambition, and which he had neither prudence nor 
reſolution to accompliſh. It was not reſerved for 
him to ſubdue Elizabeth, nor to make himſelf. 
maſter of England by the means of conqueſt. If 
the united force of Spain and Italy had ever ſuc- 
ceeded in overturning the throne of that Princeſs, 
the feeble Monarch of Scotland, impotent to ſerve, 
and unable to reſiſt them, would have been involved 
in the general ruin of the iſland, His-tranquillity 
was of ſhort duration. The conſpiracy of the Earl 
of Gowrie had now arrived at maturity, and burſt 
upon his head. Seized by his own ſubjects, drag- 
ged to a retired ſpot, and impelled to ſtruggle with 
aſſaſſins, this unfortunate Prince was only indebted 
to chance for the preſervation of his life. Various 
conjectures were formed, as to the end and object of 
this conſpiracy. Some were convinced that Gowrie 
aſpired to the throne, and that he and his brother 
had intended to put the King to death. Others, re- 
jecting a ſuppoſition ſo groſsly improbable, were of 
opinion, that Ruthven, one of the conſpirators, 
But it 
is difficult to conceive, that a man could have fo 
long harboured a ſpirit of reſentment; or, that he 
could wiſh to inflict vengeance on an innocent 
prince, for an act committed during his minority, 
and to which he only contributed by the ſanction 
of his name. The laſt, and thoſe the moſt feaſible 
and beſt-informed, aſcribed the conſpiracy to the 
ſecret machinations of Elizabeth, who had long been 
Her 
reſentment at the pardon which James had extend- 
ed to the Catholic Lords, and his intrigues with 
the courts of Spain and Rome, had led her to ſtir 
up the Clergy of Scotland, who were ever prepar- 
ed, at the call of intereſt or fanaticiſm, for deeds of 
deſperation, The Earl of Gowrie had ever diſ- 
played the ſtrongeſt attachment to the Queen of 
England ; and when he viſited her court, he was 
received with every mark of kindneſs and diſtinc- 


tion. It was alſo obſerved that, at the time fixed 


for ſeizing the King, an Engliſh veſſel was ſeen 
cruizing near the Frith of Forth. In ſhort, every 
circumſtance tended to confirm the ſuſpicion of Eli- 
zabeth; guilt, and the reception ſhe gave to the 


two brothers of Gowrie, who took refuge in Eng- 


land, removed every doubt from the minds of all 
impartial perſons. 

About this time, M. de Broſſive arrived in Lon- 
don, as Envoy from Henry the Fourth of France. 


He was charged by his maſter to urge Elizabeth 


to the concluſion of a peace with the new Mo- 
narch of Spain. The Queen evinced a diſpoſition 


but peremptorily refuſed to 
treat, 


ELIZABETH 


treat, unleſs the United Provinces were conſider- 
ed as free and independent ſtates. A congreſs had 
been opened by Henry at Boulogne, to which ſhe 
was ſolicited to ſend deputies. Being preſſed by the 
Envoy from the States to declare her ſentiments 
on this ſubject, ſhe replied—< I have not yet de- 
«« termined how I ſhall act; but, you may aſſure 
<« the States, that they may rely upon me as upon 
*« rock.“ Then turning to her courtiers, ſhe ex- 


claimed Vir modice fidei, quare dubitaſti ?— 


© Man of little faith, why doſt thou doubt?“ The 
Envoy heard this, and was fatisfied. The Queen 
then ſent Sir Henry Nevil, Sir John Herbert, 'Sir 
Thomas Edmond, and Robert Beale, to attend the 
conferences at Boulogne ; which terminated in the 
month of July, after an unſucceſsful endeavour to 
reconcile the oppoſite intereſts of the contending 
parties. 

Immediately after, ſhe ſent five thouſand men 
to aſſiſt the States, on condition that they ſhould 
ſerve in Flanders, and that the defence of Oſtend 
ſhould be entruſted to their leader. The States 
were aware that ſhe wiſhed to ſecure a port on their 
coaſt, and engroſs to herſelf all the advantages of 
commerce; but, being in no ſituation to refuſe her 
demands, they liſtened to the voice of neceſſity, and 
ſent an Ambaſſador to London, to thank her for her 
kindneſs. They were ſenſible that Sir Robert Ce- 
cil was hoſtile to their cauſe; and the diſgrace of 
Eſſex, their firmeſt and moſt powerful protector, 
was a ſubject of continual alarm to them. 

The rapid ſucceſs of Lord Mountjoy in Ireland 
confirmed Elizabeth in her opinion of the miſcon- 
duct of her favourite. She made no allowance for 
the difference of ſeaſon, and various other circum- 
ſtances, which are always received as a ſufficient 
excuſe for the failure of an enterprize, when the 
officer who conducts it is neither open to an accuſa- 
tion of treaſon, or a reproach. for abſolute incapa- 


city. The enemies of Eſſex, who had contrived to 


aſſemble around his perſon a troop of cowards and 
traitors, and had diffuſed diſcord and terror through- 
out his army, were careful not to lay the ſame ſnare 
for Mountjoy. Every ſupply which that nobleman 
requeſted, was immediately granted ; and the ſame 
officers, who had received private inſtructions to 
diſcourage the troops under the command of Eſſex, 
were now ordered to inſpire thoſe of his ſucceſſor 
with confidence and joy. The Earl, tired with the 
length of his confinement, endeavoured to obtain 
an audience of the Queen ; but Cecil and Raleigh, 
foreſeeing the effect which his preſence would have 
on their miſtreſs, perſuaded her not to grant this fa- 
vour, till he had juſtified himſelf before the Star- 

Chamber. Elizabeth, now that ſhe had attained 
her ſixty-ninth year, was more eaſily influenced by 
her miniſters than ſhe had hitherto been. Cecil 
had ſucceeded to that ſhare of her confidence which 
his father had ſo long enjoyed. Raleigh had ſome 
claims on her heart; and her reſentment to Eſſex 
appeared to be the reſult of a jealouſy which flatter- 
ed her prevailing paſſion; for, old as ſhe was, ſhe 
was {till vain of her charms. Thus influenced, 


the believed her authority to be invaded, The af- 
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fection which the people evinced towards Eſſex, 
ſhe conſidered as an offence committed againſt her- 
ſelf. The libels ſecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil 
and Raleigh, and to which theſe courtiers were 
careful to affix an interpretation as beſt anſwered 
their purpoſes, were regarded by her as meant to 
excite a revolt to which ſhe herſelf might fall a vic- 
tim. They were not, however, able to obtain the 
Queen's conſent for having the crimes imputed to 
her favourite inveſtigated in the Star-Chamber: ſhe 
was contented to have him only examined by the 
Privy-Council. The Attorney-General, Coke, 
opened the cauſe againſt him, and diſplayed all that 
ilnberal inſolence and ill-timed ſagacity which he 
uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate. He dwelt 
on his faults with a malignant ſatisfaction; and, mak- 
ing no allowances for untoward circumſtances or im- 
petuous paſſions, aſcribed the failure of Eſſex in his 
Iriſh expedition to cowardice, neglect, or treachery, 
He exaggerated the conſequences of the terms pro- 
poſed by Tyrone; declaimed, though a fanatic, 


_ againſt tolerating a religion which he ſtigmatized 


as impious and idolatrons; and cenſured, with inte- 
reſted ardour, the reſtitution of thoſe eſtates which 
had been obtained by conqueſt from the wretched in- 
habitants of Ireland. The Solicitor-General, Fle- 
ming, followed the fame track; and inſiſted 
upon the miſerable ſituation in which the Earl had 
left that kingdom; and Francis, ſon of Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon, who had been Lord-Keeper in the pre- 
ſent reign, cloſed the charge with commenting 
upon the undutiful expreſſions contained in ſome 
letters written by the Earl. Bacon, though after- 
wards ſo diſtinguiſhed for his genius and talents, 
had been unable to obtain any employment under 
the adminiſtration of Burleigh. Eſſex, who eſteem- 
ed merit, without fearing it, courted his friendſhip, 
and exerted himſelf in order to obtain for him the 
office of Solicitor-General. Failing in his efforts 
to promote his friend, and knowing the inſufficiency 
of his fortune to ſupport his birth, he made him a 
preſent of land to the value of eighteen hundred 
pounds, With indignation the public beheld the 
conduct of Bacon; and loudly inveighed againſt his 
ingratitude to his benefactor. The Queen herſelf, 
ſurprized at the part he. had taken in this affair, 
aſked him, what had become of his ancient friend- 
ſhip? Her ſafety, and the welfare of the ſtate, were 
the motives he urged in excuſe of his ill-timed 
zeal; but no one was a dupe to his affectation of 
patriotiſm, and his ſentiments were juſtly appre- 
ciated. 
Eſſex maintained, before the council, a becom- 


ing dignity, unpolluted with pride. Unable to 
prove the dark intrigues of his enemies, he avoid- 


ed diſcrimination ; and, convinced that his conduct 
had been faulty, though not criminal, his candour 
would not ſuffer him to offer excuſes. He expreſ- 


ſed his concern at having become an object of in- 


dignation to the Queen; but, notwithſtanding the 
imprudence and errors into which the levity ofyouth, 
and the impetuoſity of his temper, had unwarily 
betrayed him, he ſwore, upon his honour, that he 


| had never, for a moment, harboured a thought in- 


| 
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jurious to his Sovereign, or prejudicial to the ſtate. 
His ſpeech was at once ſo eloquent, impreſſive, and 
pathetic, that it drew tears from the greater part of 
the audience. Even Cecil, either from motives of 
policy, or an involuntary impuiſe of ſenſibility, 
treated him with mildneſs and humanity; while 
Egerton, the Lord-Keeper, compelled to ſacrifice 
the feelings of a friend to the duties of a judge, pro- 
nounced—with the aſſent of the council—the fol- 
lowing ſentence. © If this cauſe,” ſaid he,“ had 
« heen heard in the Star-Chamber, my ſentence 
« muſt have been for as great a fine as ever was 
« ſet upon any man's head in that court; together 
« with perpetual confinement in that priſon which 
ce belongeth to a man of his quality, the Tower. 
« But, fince we are now in another place, and in a 
« courſe of favour, my cenſure, is, that the Earl of 
« Flex is not to execute the office of a Counſel- 
ce lor, nor that of Earl Marſhal of England, nor of 
« Maſter of the Ordnance; and to return to his own 
« houſe, there to continue a priſoner till it ſhall 
« pleaſe her Majeſty to releaſe this and all the reſt 
« of his ſentence.” The Earl of Cumberland made 
a ſlight oppoſition to the ſentence, which he deem- 
ed too ſevere. He remarked, that more time for 
deliberation ſhould have been allowed; and obſerv- 
ed, that any commander in chief might eafily incur 
a ſimilar penalty: © But, however, added he, 
© in confidence of her Majeſty's mercy, I agree 
« with the reſt.” The Earl of Worceſter, in the 
delivery of his opinion, diſplayed the ſervility of 
his foul; it was conveyed in two Latin verſes, im- 
porting, That, when the gods were offended, miſ- 
fortunes ſhould be regarded as crimes, and accident 
could be no excuſe for tranſgreſſions againſt the 
Divinity ! N 

Elizabeth was well pleaſed with the ſentence, 
which ſhe thought well calculated to humble her fa- 
vourite, while it opened to him a proſpect of recon- 
ciliation and returning favour, Eſſex himſelf con- 
templated this proſpect with pleaſure; he wrote to 
the Queen in terms of ſubmiſſion and reſpect, ap- 
peared to have given up all his ambitious ideas, and 
expreſſed a determination to retire, with her permiſ- 
fion, into the country, there to paſs the remainder 
of his life. Elizabeth anſwered him with kindneſs, 
expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the ſentiments he pro- 
feſied, and hoped that his future actions would 
correſpond with theſe ſentiments. But unfortunate- 
ly for Eſſex, they were of a different kiad to what 
his Sovereign deſired; and his perſeverance in con- 
fining himſelf within the bounds of ręſpect, toge- 
ther with the efforts of his enemies to keep him 
from court, drew upon him a freſh affront, which 
totally overturned. that ſyſtem of patience and reſig- 
nation which he had wiſely adopted as the beſt an- 
tidote for calumny and intrigue. He poſſeſſed a 
monopoly of ſweet wines, the produce of which 


formed the principal part of his fortune; and, as | 


his patent was near expiring, he patiently expect- 
ed that the Queen. would renew it; and he con- 
ſidered this event as the critical circumſtance of his 
life, which would determine whether he could ever 
hope to recover his former influence and authority, 
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His enemies perſuaded the Queen, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to make hun undergo ſtill farther mortifica- 
tion, A ſecret reſentment ſtill lurked in her boſom: 
ſhe wrote him a contemptuous letter, in which ſhe 
denied his requeſt; and concluded by obſerving, 
that an ungovernalle beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his 
provender. At this time,” ſays Mademoiſelle 
de Theralio, with an acuteneſs of penetration, and an 
archneſs of remark, that ſhe frequently diſplays, 
© there were no ſymptoms of any plot or conſpiracy 
« on the part of Eſſex; no ſemblance of obſti- 
nacy; no appearance of oppoſition : ſome cir- 
« cumſtances, then, muſt have paſſed between 
* him and Elizabeth, in which ſhe had found him 


| * ungovernable, He had, doubtleſs, perſiſted in 


evincing the coolneſs of reſpect, where the warmth 
of paſſion was moſt eagerly looked for.” 

This refuſal proved fatal to Eſſex. His ſpirit, 
hitherto pent up within his boſom, now burſt 
through all reſtraints; and ſeeing that his enemies, 
who were bent on his ruin, had too fatally prevailed, 
he gave a looſe to the native impetuoſity of his tem- 
per; and vented his rage in expreſſions of contempt 


againſt the Queen, in reflections on her age, her 


folly, and deformity. Inſults like theſe few wo- 
men can forgive. They were repeated to Elizabeth 
by ſome court ladies, who had been treated with 
the fame coolneſs by the Court, and were eager 
to embrace an opportunity of revenge. In ſhort, 
he was ſurrounded by ſpies, who gave the Queen 
an exact account of all his words and actions. Yield- 
ing to the tumultuous emotions with which his mind 
was agitated, he raſhly rejected the ſterner mandates 
of prudence. Diſdaining the ſober counſels of his 
friends, he liſtened to the intereſted advice of cer- 
tain deſperate men, who led him to expect, from 
the aſſiſtance of the giddy multitude, that revenge 
upon his enemies in the council which he thought 
was denied him from the throne. Already beloved 
by the people, he ſought to confirm their attachment 
by practifing anew every art of popularity, Eſſex 
Houſe became a ſcene of hoſpitality ill-adapted to 
the ſituation and circumſtances of it's lord. But 
thoſe who were moſt courted to enter his doors, 
were the puritanical preachers and their fanatical 
followers; for, ſuch was the diſpoſition now begin- 
ning to prevail among the Engliſh, that the popu- 
lace was ſooner to be gained by ſeditious ſermons and 
indecent railing at the government of the church and 


| ſtate, than by feſtal ſplendour and ſenſual gratifi- 


cation. 


Eſſex adopted another expedient, ſtill more pro- 
voking to the Queen, if poſſible, than his ſarcaſtic 
remarks on the deformity of her perſon. He ſe- 
cretly applied to the King of Scots, her heir and 
ſucceſſor,. and endeavoured to perſuade him that 
Elizabeth was inclined to favour the ſucceſſion of 
the Infanta of Spain, whoſe pretended right had 


been aſſerted in a recent publication; to counte- 
ract which intention, he was determined, he ſaid, 
to extort an immediate declaration in favour of 
James. The Scottiſh monarch willingly hearken- 


ed to this propoſal; but did not approve of the vio- 
lent methods which Eſſex intended to employ, Ei- 
| ſex 
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ſex had imprudently communicated his deſigns to 
Lord Mountjoy, and ſought to perſuade him to 
bring over his army from Ireland, in order to force 
the Queen to declare the King of Scots her ſucceſ- 
for; but Mountjoy refuſed to join in a conſpiracy 
ſo pregnant with danger to all that were concern- 


ed in it. The correſpondence, however, between 
Eſſex and the Court of Scotland, was ſtill condu&- 
ed with great ſecreſy and cordiality; and that no- 
bleman, beſides conciliating . the favour of James, 
repreſented all his own adverſaries as enemies to the 
lawful ſucceſſor. The miniſtry having diſcovered 
their inclination to peace, in contradiction to the 
wiſhes of the people, who, fluſhed with conqueſt, 
were eager to purſue the war; Eſſex took occaſion 
from thence to perſuade the multitude that they had 
ſacrificed the intereſts of their country to Spain, and 
would even make no ſcruple of receiving a ſovereign 
from that hoſtile nation. 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs of theſe firſt intrigues, 
he flattered himſelf that the minds of the people 
were ſufficiently prepared for the execution of his 
ſchemes. Henry Cuffe, his Secretary, a man of 
a bold and arrogant ſpirit, now directed his coun- 
cils, and influenced his conduct. A regular body 
of malcontents was formed, who commonly met 
at Drury Houſe; and were compoſed of Sir 
Charles Davers, to whom the houſe belonged; 
The Earl of Southampton; Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges; Sir Chriſtopher Blount; Sir John Da- 
vies; and Sir John Littelton. The reſult of this 
confederacy was, to take up arms; it's object, to 
compel the Queen to baniſh all the ſecret or 
avowed enemies of Eſſex from the council, the 
court, and the kingdom. By ſome, it was pro- 
poled to begin with attacking the palace; while 
others were of opinion, that the Tower ſhould be 
firſt ſecured. The former advice prevailing, a 
method was concerted for putting it in execu- 
tion. Ir was agreed, that Sir-Chriſtopher Blount, 
with a choice detachment, ſhould poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Palace-gates; that Davies ſhould ſeize the 
Hall; Davers, the Guard-Chamber and Preſence- 
Chamber; and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in from the 
Meuſe, attended by a body of his partizans; 
ſhould entreat the Queen, with all demonſtrations 


of humility, to remove his enemies; and ſhould: 


oblige her to aſſemble a parliament, They ima- 
gined it would then be eaſy to eſtabliſh a new form 
of government. The Queen and Council, in the 
mean time, alarmed at theſe ſecret aſſemblies, and 
ſuſpecting the intentions of Eſſex, ſent Robert 
Sackville, fon of the Treaſurer, to Eſſex Houſe, 
on the ſeventh of February 1601, on pretence of 
a viſit, but in reality with a view to diſcover what 
was going forward. Soon after, Secretary Herbert 
took him a ſummons to attend the Council, which 
met at the Treaſurer's houſe; and, nearly at the 
ſane time, a private note was conveyed to him, by 
which he was warned to provide for his own ſafety. 
Ile now concluded that all his plans were detect- 
ed, and conſulted his friends on the preſent critical 
fituation of his affairs. To fly the kingdom, or 


have recourſe to ſome act of deſperation, appear- | 


ed the only alternative, Againſt the firſt expedi- 
ent Eſſex loudly proteſted, and he was wholly un- 
provided for the laſt. While they were conſulting, 
a perſon, probably employed by his enemies, came 
in as a meſſenger from the citizens, with offers of 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance againſt all opponents, This 
intelligence was confirmed by others, who aſſured 
him that Smith, the Sheriff, would raiſe one thou- 
ſand men for his ſervice. The Earl's vanity being 
flattered by theſe inſidious propoſals, he reſolved to 
enter the city next day; and, in the mean time, 
ſent notice to his friends, that the Lord Cobham, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, had formed a deſign upon 
his life. Early in the morning of the eighth of 
February, the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, 
the Lords Sandys and Monteagle, with about three 
hundred gentlemen of birth and fortune, repaired to 
Eſſex Houſe. The Queen was informed of his 
plans by means of intelligence conveyed, as is ſup- 
poſed, to Raleigh, by Sir Ferdinando Gorges; and, 
having ordered the magiſtrates of London to keep 
the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, Lord- 
Keeper; Sir William Knolles, Comptroller z and 
Popham, Chief. Juſtice; in order to learn the cauſe 
of theſe unuſual commotions. They were, with 
difficulty, admitted through a wicket; and, after 
ſome altercation, in which they charged Eſſex's re- 
tainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their 
arms, were menaced, in their turn, by the en- 
raged multitude. who ſurrounded them. The Earl, 
who found that it was too late to recede, determined 
to leave them priſoners in his houſe, and to proceed 
to the execution of his former project. He ſallied 


forth with about two hundred attendants, armed 


only with walking-ſwords; and, in his paſſage to 
the city, was joined by the Earl of Bedford and 
Lord Cromwel. He exclaimed “ For the Queen! 
« For the Queen] a plot is laid for my life:” and 
then proceeded to the houſe of Smith, the Sheriff; 
who, at his approach, ſtole out at the back-door, 
and made the beſt of his way to the Mayor. Find- 
ing himſelf deceived in his hopes of aſſiſtance from 
the citizens, his ardour began to relax; and, when 
he heard that he had been proclaimed a traitor by 
the Earl of Cumberland and Lord Burleigh, he de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs, and thought it neceſſary to retreat 
to his own houſe. He found the ſtreets in his paſ- 
ſage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens under 
the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his attempt 
to force his way, Tracy, a young gentleman to whom 
he bore great friendſhip, was killed, with two or 
three of the Londoners; and the Earl himſelf, with 


his few remaining adherents, retired towards the ri- 


ver; and, taking boat, arrived at Eſſex Houſe. He 
there found that Gorges, whom he had ſent before 
to capitulate with the Lord-Keeper and the other 
counſellors, had releaſed them all, and had gone to 


court with them. He was now reduced to deſpair, 


and appeared determined to purſue the advice of 
Lord Sandys, to defend himſelf tothe laſt extremity; 
and rather to die, like a ſoldier, ſword in hand, than 
like a malefactor, by the hands of the executioner. 
But after ſome parley, in which all his propoſals 
were rejected, he ſurrendered at difcretion; re- 
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queſting only civil treatment, and a fair and impar- | 


tial hearing. 

Eſſex and Southampton were immediately con- 
veyed to the Archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, 
where they paſſed the night; and the next morning 
were conducted to the Tower. The reſt of the con- 


ſpirators were confined in different places. The 


miniſters were ſtudious to keep alive the apprehen- 
ſions of the Queen; and artfully prolonged her fears 
till the trial of Eſſex was over. In the city, and at 
the palace, the guards were ordered to be doubled ; 
and the public, as well as the ſovereign, were taught 
to believe that the danger was not yet paſſed. An 
officer, of the name of Lea, was apprehended for 
having ſaid to Sir Robert Crofts—* Might not 
<« ſeven or eight honeſt fellows, as we are, throw 
« ourſelves at her majeſty's feet, and repreſent the 
te injury that is done to ſo many brave gentlemen, 
« who may one day do her good ſervice?” This 
inſinuation being reported by Crofts, was interpret- 
ed into a deſign of releaſing Eſſex from confinement. 
Lea was thrown into priſon, and executed at Ty- 
burn, with an indecent and unjuſt precipitation, 
that precluded the poſſibility of legal inveſtigation 
or juridical proof. He died with intrepidity; and, 
in his laſt moments, loudly proteſted his innocence: 
and ſwore, that he had neither uttered any ſpeech, 
nor conceived any project, repugnant to his duty and 
allegiance. Oſborne, who relates this anecdote, far- 
ther ſays, that another man was executed at Smith- 
field, only for having written to his father, to in- 
form him of the impriſonment of Eſſex and his 
aſlociates—See Carte, page 6879-—Nete 1. 

On the nineteenth of February 1601, Eſſex and 
Southampton were tried by a jury of twenty-five 
Peers; where Lord Buckhurſt acted as High- 
Steward. The guilt of the priſoners was too no- 
torious to admit of a doubt; and it was farther 
proved by the confeſſions of many of their aſſoci- 
ates. Theſe confeſſions being read to Eſſex, he 
liſtened to them with calmneſs and attention; and, 
in his defence, comforted himſelf with general de- 
clarations of his innocence, and the purity of his in- 
tentions. From the former actions of his life, and 
the bent of his diſpoſition, it is indeed probable 
that he never ſeriouſly meant to endanger the life 
or abridge the authority of his ſovereign; but had 
been actuated ſolely by a mad deſire of inflicting 
unlawful vengeance on his enemies, who had been 
| ſtudious to ruin his fortune, and to deftroy his 
reputation. Still, however, his conduct was un- 
juſtifiable; and the ſentence of death that was pro- 
nounced on him, was warranted by law and ſanc- 
tioned by juſtice. Bacon, that monſter of ingra- 
titude, appeared at the trial, though uncalled by his 
office; and, from a grovelling ſervility of ſoul, ſought 
to obtain the favour of the Queen by taking an 
active part againſt his friend, his patron, and bene- 
factor. Though Eſſex behaved nobly on this oc- 
caſion, leaving the taſk of reproach to the admo- 
nitions of conſcience and the ſtings of remorſe; 
yet did Cecil, by this one act, affix an indelible 
ſtigma to his name, tranſmitting to poſterity a 
memorable example of an unnatural connec- 


| manhood, at the age of thirty-four. 
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tion between ſplendour of talents and baſeneſs of 
mind, 

When Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in priſon, he 
was induced to deviate from his general ſyſtem of 
liberality, by the officious zeal and miſtaken piety 
of his ſpiritual directors, who perſuaded him, that 
the pardon of Heaven was not to be obtained with- 
out a full and ample acknowledgment of all his cri- 
minal deſigns. Thus impelled, he betrayed his 
correſpondence with the King of Scots; and even 
accuſed his friends Lord Mountjoy and Sir Henry 
Nevil, as accomplices in his guilt, though both of 
them had refuſed to ſecond his plans, and were no 
farther criminal than in not betraying what he had 
revealed to them in confidence. The latter, how- 
ever, was thrown into priſon, and experienced a ſe- 
vere perſecution : but the ſervices which Mountjoy 
had performed in Ireland, ſecured him from the 
effects of Elizabeth's indignation; who, in this in- 
ſtance, ſacrificed her reſentment to the public wel- 
fare. 

When Eſſex was ſentenced to die, Elizabeth 
really experienced that violent ſtruggle between 
Juſtice and mercy, which ſhe had only affected to 
feel before the death of the Queen of Scots. 
She ſigned his death-warrant ; ſhe revoked it's exe- 
cution; ſhe again ordered it to be enforced; and 
again recalled it, as anger or pity predominated in 
her boſom. Her miniſters, who plainly perceived 
the emotions of her mind, and augured, from it's 
ſecret workings, an unfavourable iſſue to their 
hopes, ſpared no pains to cheriſh her indignation 
againſt the unhappy priſoner. They told her, it 
was his wiſh to die, and that he had publickly af- 
firmed there would be no ſafety for her ſo long as he 
ſhould live. But theſe inſinuations appeared to pro- 
duce a contrary effect to what the perfidious ene- 


mies of Eſſex intended to promote; and they 


would probably have failed in their endeavours, 
had not the indignation of Elizabeth been rouzed 
by the obſtinate forbearance of the Earl to make 
application for pardon, She knew not that all ac- 
ceſs to her was denied; and that innumerable bar- 
riers had been raifed up between her and her cap- 
tive favourite, by thoſe who fought his deftruc- 
tion. In a tranſport of rage ſhe pronounced his 
final doom; and ſigned that warrant which was 
to terminate a life more dear to her than her 
own. Had this ſacrifice been the reſult of im- 
partial juſtice, it would have claimed the admi- 
ration of poſterity; but paſſion has ſomething fo 
contagious in it's nature, that it even gives a 
tincture of injuſtice to acts which are ſanctioned 
by equity, and confirmed by law. On the twen- 
ty-fifth of February, in the year 1601, Effex 
the victim of his own impetuous temper was led 
forth to the ſcaffold, within the Tower, at his 
own requeſt; the ſentence of the law was enforc- 
ed; and he ſuffered decapitation in the bloom of 
Sir Walter 


Raleigh beheld, from a private window, the exe- 
cution of his rival; and he was reproached by the 
public voice with the exultation he diſplayed on 
| the occaſion, Already an object of general ha- 

tred, 
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tred, he was now viewed with deteſtation; and his 
own fate, at a ſubſequent period, was regarded as 
a juſt retribution for his cruelty to Eſſex. Some of 
the Earl's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Me- 
ric, and Davis, were tried and condemned; and all 
of theſe, except Davis, were executed. The other 
accomplices in his guilt were indebted for their 
lives to their inſignificance, and to the Queen's con- 
viction that they had been influenced, in their cri- 
minal proceedings, folely by their attachment to 
E ex, without a knowledge of his intentions. It 
was with greater difficulty ſhe was perſuaded to ſpare 
Southampton; who was, however, detained in pri- 
ſon till the acceſſion of James the Firlt. 

The King of Scots, apprehenſive leſt his corre- 
ſpondence with Eſſex might have been diſcovered, 
haſtened to ſend an embaſly to the Queen, to con- 
gratulate her on her detection of the conſpiracy, and 
puniſhment of the offenders. Elizabeth was aware 
of the motives which influenced the conduct of 
James; but the death of her favourite having 
broken her ſpirit, ſhe received with kindneſs his 
profeſſions of friendſhip, and forbore to urge thoſe 
reproaches which ſhe would have been juſtified in 
making. Cecil, whoſe credit with his miſtreſs was 
now unlimited, aſſured the ambaſſadors that their 
ſovereign might make himſelf eaſy with regard to 
the ſucceſſion; but, that he ought to avoid giving 
offence to Elizabeth by any new intrigues, which 
could only be dangerous to himſelf, without an- 
ſwering any ſalutary purpoſe. James, convinced 
of Cecil's ſincerity, from the intereſt which he had 
in ſecuring the favour of the next heir to the crown, 
liſtened to his advice, and made no farther attempts 
to interrupt the repoſe of the Queen. But Henry 
the Fourth, of France, who was little prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of the Scottiſh monarch; and who, for 
obvious reaſons, was averſe from the union of the 
two kingdoms, ordered his ambaſſador to inſinuate 
to Cecil his willingneſs to concur in any ſcheme for 
diſappointing the hopes of James; Cecil, however, 
ſhewing an entire diſapprobation of ſuch meaſures, 
the court of France took no farther ſteps in that 
matter. The ſiege of Oſtend having called Hen- 
ry to Calais, from the neceſlity of fortifying the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, Elizabeth repaired to Dover, 
in the hope of having a perſonal interview with her 
ally; but divers obſtacles, which have never been 
explained, occurring to prevent the gratification of 
their mutual wiſh, the Queen wrote two letters to 
Henry, and ſent him word, by Sir Robert Sydney, 
that ſhe deſired to have a conference with one of his 
miniſters, on a ſubject of the greateſt importance. 
Henry, who had already ſent Mareſchal Biron, 
with compliments of congratulation to the Engliſh 
court, now diſpatched his faithful friend and mini- 
ſter, Roſny, on whom he had not yet conferred the 
dignity of Duke of Sully, the apparent object of 


whoſe voyage was the gratification of his curioſity | 


in viewing the country. The Queen received him 

with every mark of reſpect. She held a long con- 

verſation with him on the ſituation of affairs in Eu- 

rope; on which ſhe expatiated with ſuch clearneſs, 

ſuch promptitude, and diſcernment; that Roſny re- 
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mained loſt in aſtoniſhment. He was now con- 
vinced, that ſhe herſelf was the ſource whence the 
energy of her government was derived; and he 
plainly perceived, that ſhe had a perfect knowledge 
of the political intereſts of the different European 
powers, of their reſpective ſtrength, their ſituation, 
and reſources; from whence, and from deep expe- 
rience, ſhe was enabled to judge of their means 
of attack and defence. Roſny was equally ſur- 
prized to find, that though ſhe had never conferred 
with Henry on the intereſts of Europe, they had 
both entertained the ſame ideas, and laid the ſame 
plan. They had both conceived the deſign of 
forming a new political ſyſtem, and of eſtabliſhing a 
balance of power, in order to check the agorandize- 
ment of the Houſe of Auſtria, This was only to be 
effected by giving birth to new ſtates, whoſe wealth 
and power might be founded on the ruins of that 
which they meant to humble. Elizabeth propoſed 
to unite the forces of France with thoſe of Eng- 
land, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing, on a ſolid 
foundation, the independence of the Seventeen 
United Provinces; but, in humbling the Houſe of 
Auſtria, ſhe meant that both theſe powers ſhould 
proportion their deſires to their circumſtances, and 
not ſeek to extend their own influence fo far as to 
excite the jealouſy of the neighbouring princes; that 
in deſpoiling Spain of the Low Countries, they 
ſhould not think of ſecuring to themſelves any part 
of a territory, the poſſeſſion of which, by encreaſ- 
ing their power, might render them juſt objects of 
apprehenſion to the other potentates of Europe. 
« For,” ſaid ſhe, „ if the King, my brother, 
* ſhould diſplay a wiſh to become proprietor, or 
te only liege-lord, of the United Provinces, I do 
«© not conceal from you, that I ſhould conceive a 
e well-founded jealouſy of him: on the other hand, 
<« I ſhouldnot be offended were he to entertain the 
« ſame fears with regard to me.” The chief ob- 


ject of her conference with Roſny, and of the grand 


project ſhe had conceived, was to reſtore Ger- 
many to the ſame ſtate of liberty it had former- 
ly enjoyed, as to the election of it's Emperors, and 
the nomination of the King of the Romans; to 
render the United Provinces independent on Spain, 
and to form them into a powerful republic, by the 


. annexation, if neceſſary, of ſome of the diſmem- 


bered provinces of Germany; to make the ſame 
arrangements in Switzerland, by adding to it cer- 
tain frontier counties, particularly Franche-Comptẽ 
and Alſace; and, finally, to reduce all religions to 
thoſe which appeared the moſt generally adopted in 
Europe, the Catholic, the Proteſtant, and Calvi- 
niſm. 

Henry the Fourth had conceived the ſame plan, 
and had never communicated his thoughts on the 
ſubje& to any other than Roſny. That nobleman 
hearing the Queen develope this proje& with equal 
eloquence and ſagacity, did not heſitate to explain 
to her the 1deas of his ſovereign, and to profeſs his 
own admiration of herſelf. But as ſhe had frankly 
opened all her plans to him, he thought it neceſſary, 
in return, to explain, without reſerve, the ſtate of 
the French finances, and the impoſſibility of Henry's 
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engaging, at that time, in ſuch extenſive ſchemes, 
which would require ſuch vaſt ſupplies of men and 
money. He acknowledged, that his Sovereign was 
endeavouring to collect all the neceſſary forces for 
that purpoſe, but that a delay of ſome years was 
indiſpenſably requiſite ; the Houle of Aultria being, 
as yet, too powerful to fall beneath the efforts of 
a league into which France could not enter, and 
too rich not to overturn the feeble ende1vours 
which that kingdom could make at the prelent pe- 
riod, though ſupported by England and the United 
Provinces. He oblerved, that it would be ulclels 
and imprudent to carry on a war merely deſenſive, 
againlt an enemy thus powerful; and that, during 
the delay neceſſary for reſtoring to their proper 
ſtrength the military and naval forces of France, her 
tinances, her government, and commerce, they 
wighit endeavour to engage in the league ſuch of 
the ſovereign princes of Germany as were moſt 
expoſed to the tyranny of Spain. Roſny conclud- 
ed by telling the Queen, that Henry would be great- 
ty rejoiced, if the reaſons he had urged met with 
her approbation; and if he might be permitted to 
hope that, from their alliance, a ſource of mutual 
advantage and immortal honour might be derived. 
Flizabeth perfectly agreed with the friend of her 
ally on the neceſſity of delay; and the accompliſh- 
ment of their plan was accordingly deferred till 
he necellary preparations could be made; but her 
ſueceſſor in the throne had a mind that was incapa- 
ble of conceiving or adopting a project thus ex- 
tenſive; and, when Henry was putting it in execu- 
tion, he was arreſted by the hand of death. 

The expences incurred by the war in Ireland 
had become very conſiderable. They were great- 
ly encreaſed by the rapid ſucceſs of Mountjoy, 
which rendered it neceſſary to ſupply his army 
with continual recruits. The money that was 
drawn from the Treaſury was abſorbed by the 


erection of new caſtles, the extenſion of old fortifi- 


cations, the payment of ſpies, and the ſums it was 
neceſſary to diſtribute ro thoſe who joined the 
Queen's party. Lord Buckhurſt obſerving that, 
by the common courſe of circulation, the Engliſh 
money paſſed into the hands of the rebels, and en- 
abled them to purchaſe abroad all neceſlary ſupplies 
of arms and ammunition, propoſed, that the Queen 
ſhould pay her forces in baſe money, which would 
prove a great ſaving to the nation, and could never 
paſs in any foreign market. It was urged by ſome 
of the miniſters, whoſe ſagacity extended farther 
than the ſuperficies of things, that, if the pay of the 
ſoldiers were raiſed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels 
would neceſſarily reap the ſame benefit from the 
baſe money, which would always be taken at a rate 
proportionate to it's value; if the pay were not raiſ- 
ed, there would be danger of a mutiny among the 
troops; who, whatever names might be affixed to 
the pieces of metal, would ſoon find from experi- 
ence, that they were defrauded in their income. 
But Elizabeth, though fhe had been ſenſible of the 
inconveniency attending a debaſement of the coin, 
and had, at the commencement of her reign, reme- 


died the abuſes of her predeceſſors in that reſpect, 
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ſuſfered herſelf to be led away by the ſpecious er- 
guments of the "Treaſurer, and coined a great quan- 
tity of baſe money, which he made ute of in the 
pay of her forces in Ireland. This mealure proved 
highly prejudicial to the ſtate, as the expences of 
the war had greatly exceeded the ſupplies granted 
for it's ſupport. "The Queen found it necellary again 
to ſummon a parliament, which met on the twenty - 
ſeventh of October 1601. She had already been 
reduced to the neceſſity of expoſing to ſale the 
royal demeſnes and jewels of the crown, and of 
exacting loans from the people. No other reſource, 
therefore, was now left, than that of applying to the 
parliament for farther aſſiſtance. Since the death of 
Eflex ſhe had loſt much of her popularity; and, 
when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was no longer re- 
ceived with thole acclamations of joy which were 
wont to aſſail her ears. But although theſe marks 
of indifference gave her great uneaſineſs, ſhe did 
not ſeem diſpoſed to court the favour of her ſub- 
jets by unuſual indulgences; on the contrary, at 
the preſent meeting of parliament, ſhe diſplayed the 
ſame jealouſy of her prerogative, the ſame deſpotic 
diſpoſition, which ſhe had ever evinced on ſimilar 
occaſions, 

Elizabeth had granted to many of her courtiers 
and dependents, either as rewards for ſervices, or 
as marks of favour, patents for monopolies; ant 
theſe patents were ſold to others, who were there 
enabled to raiſe the price of commodities as high az 
they pleaſed, and conſequently to place invincible 
reſtraints on induſtry, commerce, and emulation. 
The objects of theſe excluſive privileges were nu- 
merous beyond conception: currants, ſalt, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox- 
ſhin- bones, train- oil, liſts of cloth, pot-aſhes, anni- 
ſeeds, vinegar, ſea- coals, ſteel, aquavitæ, bruſhes, 
pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, cala- 
mine-ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, 
tin, ſulphur, new-drapery, dried pilchards, tranſ- 
portation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of 
leather, importation of Spaniſh wool, and of Iriſh 
yarn. Theſe are but part of the commodities which 
had been ſecured to monopoliſts. A member of the 
Houſe, on hearing this liſt read, gravely aſked, 
« [s not bread in the number? — “ Bread!” ex. 
claimed every one with aſtoniſhment. © Yes, I aſſure 
« you,” replied he, © if affairs go on at this rate, we 
« ſhall have bread reduced to a monopoly before next 
e parliament,” The conſequence of theſe mono- 
polies was ſuch as might naturally be expected: 
the price of commodities experienced an enormous 
increaſe; in ſome places, ſalt ſold ſo high as fourteen 
or fifteen ſhillings the buſhel. Nor was this the 
worſt effect of ſuch impolitic and arbitrary proceed- 
ings: privileges thus lucrative courted invaſion; to 
prevent which, powers extenſive and tyrannical were 
granted to the patentees, enabling them to oppreſs 
the people, and to exact money from ſuch as they 
choſe to accuſe of infringement on their patents. 
Almoſt every ſpecies of foreign commerce, too, was 
confined to excluſive companies, who raiſed, at their 
pleaſure, the price of all the articles they imported. 

Theſe intolerable grievances called loudly for re- 
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dreſs; but the deſpotiſin of the Queen, and the ſer- 


vility of the people, long continued to operate as 
effectual bars to reformation. The Commons in- 


deed, at length, brought in a bill to aboliſh the 


monopolies ; but this was ſtrenuouſly reſiſted by 
the courtiers, whoſe arguments on the occaſion 
convey a juſt idea of the ſpirit of the times. It was 
aſſerted that the Queen inherited both an enlarging 
and a reſtraining power: by her prerogative ſhe 
might ſet at liberty what was reſtrained by ſtatute 
or otherwiſe; and by her prerogative ſhe might re- 
ſtrain what was otherwiſe at liberty. That the royal 
prerogative was not to be canvaſſed, nor diſputed, 
nor examined ; and did not even admit of any limi- 
tation. That abſolute Princes, ſuch as the Sovereigns 
of Huglaud, were a ſpecies of Divinity. That it was 
in vain to attempt tying the Queen's hands by laws 
or ſtatutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, 
ſhe could looſen herſelf at pleaſure: and that, even 
if a clauſe ſhould be annexed to a ſtatute, excluding 
her diſpenſing power, ſhe could firſt diſpenſe with 
that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute. Such were 
the ſervile doctrines of the age. The Queen, how- 
ever, content with enforcing her right, deemed it 
prudent to remedy a grievance which had proved 
fatal to her popularity, and which, had it continued 
to ſubſiſt much longer, muſt have rendered her an 
object of univerſal diſguſt, With this view, ſhe 
ſent for the Speaker, and deſired him to inform the 
Houle that the moſt oppreſſive monopolies ſhould 
be aboliſhed. 

The abject language of the Houſe, on the recep- 
tion of this intelligence, was not leſs remarkable 
than the tyrannical ſtrains of the Court. A member 
obſerved, with tears in his eyes, that if a ſentence 
of everlaſting happineſs had been pronounced in his 
favour, he could not have felt more joy than that 
with which he was at preſent overwhelmed. An- 
other obſerved, that this meſſage from the ſacred 
perſon of the Queen was a kind of Goſpel, or glad- 
tidings, and ought to be reccived as ſuch, and be 
written in the tablets of their hearts. And it was 
farther remarked, that in the ſame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, ſo the 
Queen herſelf was the only agent in their preſent 
proſperity and happineſs. A committee was ap- 
pointed to aſk permiſſion to wait on her Majeſty, in 
order to return thanks for her gracious conde- 
ſcenſion. 

On the introduction of this committee to the 
Queen, they all fell on their knees, and remained 
in that ſupplicating poſture till Elizabeth ſignified 
her pleaſure that they ſhould riſe, The Speaker 
diſplayed the gratitude of the Commons; becauſe 
her ſacred ears were ever open to hear them, and 
her bleſſed hands ever ſtretched out to receive them. 
They acknowledged, he ſaid, in all duty and thank- 
fulneſs acknowledged, that, before they called, her 
preventing grace, and all-deſerving goodneſs, watched 
over them for their good; ready to give more than 
they could defire, much lefs delerve. He remarked, 
that the attribute which was molt proper to God, to 
perform all he promiteth, appertained alſo to her; 


and that ſhe was all Truth, all Conſtancy, and all | 


| Goodneſs, 


And he concluded thus: Neither do 
we preſent our thanks in words, or any outward 

e ſign, which can be no ſufficient retribution for ſo 

te great goodneſs; but in all duty and thank fulneſs, 

proſtrate at your feet, we preſent our moſt loyal 

« and thankful hearts, even the laſt drop of blood 

te in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of breath in our 

e noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed up, 

for your ſafety.” 

Puffed up with vanity, and infatiate of power, 

this tyrannical Princeſs liſtened with complacency 

to adulation thus fulſome and groſs—adulation, (the 

offspring of baſe and abject minds) the peruſal of 

which makes an Engliſhman bluſh for his anceſtors; - 
who belied the ſpirit, while they betrayed the liber- 

ties, of their country; and, by their extreme ſervi- 

lity, degraded their very nature. 

The actions of the Commons were correſpondent 
to their profeſſions: they now proceeded to grant the 
Queen a ſupply—hitherto unexampled in the annals 
of taxation—of four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths ; 
and they even voted this ſupply before ſhe had ſul- 
filled her promiſe with regard to the abolition of 
monopolies. 

The remaining events of this reign are few and 
unimportant. A ſquadron of nine ſhips, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Richard Leviſon, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Monſon, was ſent to 
cruiſe off the coaſt of Spain, The Admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the Spaniſh galleons, 
laden with treaſure; but he had not a ſufficient force 
to attack them. The Vice-admiral allo fell in with 
ſome rich ſhips, which were ſuffered to eſcape for 
the ſame reaſon. Theſe gallant officers, unwilling 
to return home without having atchieved ſome ex- 
ploit worthy of the Britiſh arms, reſolved to attack 
the harbour of Cerimbra, in Portugal, where a rich 
carrack had taken ſhelter, The harbour was de- 
fended by a fort, and contained eleven gallies; 
while the ſhore was lined with twenty thouſand mi- 
litia, Yet, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, the 
Engliſh ſquadron broke into the harbour ; diſ- 
mounted the guns of the caſtle; ſunk, burned, or 
diſperſed, the gallies; and obliged the carrack to 
ſurrender. This valuable prize they brought home 
to England, and ſhe was eſtimated at a million of 
ducats. | | 

The affairs of Ireland were now brought to a 
criſis. Lord Mountjoy, by dividing his army into 
ſmall parties, had harraſſed the rebels on every ſide. 
He built a variety of ſmall forts, which kept the 
Iriſh rebels in awe, and ſecured all the important 
paſſes of the country. The activity of Sir Henry 
Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter was well calcu- 
lated to ſecond the efforts of Mountjoy; and ſeveral 
of the chieftains were, after many fruitleſs ſtruggles, 
induced to ſubmit to mercy, and to receive ſuch 
conditions as the Deputy was pleaſed to impoſe 


ec 


upon them. Tyrone himſelf applied, through 
Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to be received 


upon terms; but Mounyoy inſiſted that he ſhould 
ſubmit himſelf entirely to the Queen's mercy. He 
appeared before the Deputy at Millefont, in a ſup- 
plicatiag -poſture ; and, aſter acxnowledging - his 
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engaging, at that time, in ſuch extenſive ſchemes, 
which would require ſuch vaſt ſupplies of men and 
money. He acknowledged, that his Sovereign was 
endeavouring to collect all the neceſſary forces for 
that purpoſe, but that a delay of ſome years was 
indiſpenſably requiſite ; the Houſe of Auſtria being, 
as yet, too powerful to fall beneath the efforts of 
a league into which France could not enter, and 
too rich not to overturn the feeble endeavours 
which that kingdom could make at the preſent pe- 


riod, though ſupported by England and the United 


Provinces. He obſerved, that it would be uſeleſs 
and imprudent to carry on a war merely defenſive, 
againſt an enemy thus powerful; and that, during 
the delay neceſſary for reſtoring to their proper 
ſtrength the military and naval forces of France, her 
finances, her government, and commerce, they 
might endeavour to engage in the league ſuch of 
the ſovereign princes of Germany as were moſt 
expoſed to the tyranny of Spain. Roſny conclud- 
ed by telling the Queen, that Henry would be great- 
ly rejoiced, if the reaſons he had urged met with 
her approbation; and if he might be permitted to 
hope that, from their alliance, a ſource of mutual 
advantage and immortal honour might be derived. 
Elizabeth perfectly agreed with the friend of her 
ally on the neceſſity of delay; and the accompliſh- 
ment of their plan was accordingly deferred till 
the neceſſary preparations could be made; but her 
ſucceſſor in the throne had a mind that was incapa- 
ble of conceiving or adopting a project thus ex- 
tenſive; and, when Henry was putting it in execu- 
tion, he was arreſted by the hand of death. 

The expences incurred by the war in Ireland 
had become very conſiderable, They were great- 
ly encreaſed by the rapid ſucceſs of Mountjoy, 
which rendered it neceſſary to ſupply his army 
with continual recruits. The money that was 
drawn from the Treaſury was abſorbed by the 
erection of new caſtles, the extenſion of old fortifi- 
cations, the payment of ſpies, and the ſums it was 
neceſſary to diſtribute ro thoſe who joined the 
Queen's party. Lord Buckhurſt obſerving that, 
by the common courſe of circulation, the Engliſh 
money paſſed into the hands of the rebels, and en- 
abled them to purchaſe abroad all neceſſary ſupplies 
of arms and ammunition, propoſed, that the Queen 
ſhould pay her forces in baſe money, which would 
prove a great ſaving to the nation, and could never 
paſs in any foreign market, It was urged by ſome 


of the miniſters, whoſe ſagacity extended farther | 


than the ſuperficies of things, that, if the pay of the 
foldiers were raiſed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels 
would neceſſarily reap the ſame benefit from the 


baſe money, which would always be taken at a rate 


proportionate to it's value; if the pay were not raiſ- 
ed, there would be danger of a mutiny among the 
troops; who, whatever names might be affixed to 
the pieces of metal, would ſoon find from experi- 
ence, that they were defrauded in their income. 
But Elizabeth, though fhe had been ſenſible of the 
inconveniency attending a debaſement of the coin, 
and had, at the commencement of her reign, reme- 


ſuffered herſelf to be led away by the ſpecious er- 
guments of the Treaſurer, and coined a great quan- 
tity of baſe money, which he made uſe of in the 
pay of her forces in Ireland. This meaſure proved 
highly prejudicial to the ſtate, as the expences of 
the war had greatly exceeded the ſupplies granted 
for it's ſupport.  'The Queen found it neceſſary again 
to ſummon a parliament, which met on the twenty - 
ſeventh of October 1601. She had already been 
reduced to the neceſſity of expoſing to ſale the 
royal demeſnes and jewels of the crown, and of 
exacting loans from the people. No other reſource, 
therefore, was now left, than that of applying to the 
parliament for farther aſſiſtance. Since the death of 
Eſſex ſhe had loſt much of her popularity; and, 
when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was no longer re- 
ceived with thoſe acclamations of joy which were 
wont to aſſail her ears. But although theſe marks 
of indifference gave her great uneaſineſs, ſhe did 
not ſeem diſpoſed to court the favour of her ſub- 
jects by unuſual indulgences; on the contrary, at 
the preſent meeting of parliament, ſhe diſplayed the 
ſame jealouſy of her prerogative, the fame deſpotic 
diſpoſition, which ſhe had ever evinced on ſimilar 
occaſions. 

Elizabeth had granted to many of her courtiers 
and dependents, either as rewards for ſervices, or 
as marks of favour, patents for monopolies; and 
theſe patents were ſold to others, who were thereby 
enabled to raiſe the price of commodities as high as 
they pleaſed, and conſequently to place invincible 
reſtraints on induſtry, commerce, and emulation. 
The objects of theſe excluſive privileges were nu- 
merous beyond conception : currants, falt, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox- 
ſhin-bones, train- oil, liſts of cloth, pot-aſhes, anni- 
ſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals, ſteel, aquavitæ, bruſhes, 
pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, cala- 
mine-ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, 
tin, ſulphur, new-drapery, dried pilchards, tranſ- 
portation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of 
leather, importation of Spaniſh wool, and of Iriſh 
yarn. Theſe are but part of the commodities which 
had been ſecured to monopoliſts. A member of the 
Houſe, on hearing this liſt read, gravely aſked, 
« Is not bread in the number? Bread!” ex- 


claimed every one with aſtoniſhment, © Yes, I aſſure 


2”, 


« you,” rephed he, © if affairs go on at this rate, we 
&« ſhall have bread reduced to a monopoly before next 
« parliament,” The conſequence of theſe mono- 
polies was ſuch as might naturally be expected: 
the price of commodities experienced an enormous 
increaſe; in ſome places, ſalt fold ſo high as fourteen 
or fifteen ſhillings the buſhel. Nor was this the 
worlt effect of ſuch impolitic and arbitrary proceed- 
ings: privileges thus lucrative courted invaſion; to 
prevent which, powers extenſive and tyrannical were 
granted to the patentees, enabling them to opprefs 
the people, and to exact money from ſuch as they 
choſe to accuſe of infringement on their patents. 
Almoſt every ſpectes of foreign commerce, too, was 
confined to excluſive companies, who raiſed, at their 
pleaſure, the price of all the articles they imported. 


died the abuſes of her predeceſſors in that reſpect, | | Theſe intolerable grievances called loudly for re- 
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dreſs; but the deſpotiſm of the Queen, and the ſer- 
vility of the people, long continued to operate as 
effectual bars to reformation. The Commons in- 
deed, at length, brought in a bill to aboliſh the 
monopolies; but this was ſtrenuouſly reſiſted by 
the courtiers, whoſe arguments on the occaſion 
convey a juſt idea of the ſpirit of the times. It was 
aſſerted that the Queen inherited both an enlarging 
and a reſtraining power: by her prerogative ſhe 
might ſet at liberty what was reſtrained by ſtatute 
or otherwiſe; and by her prerogative ſhe might re- 
ſtrain what was otherwiſe at liberty. That the royal 
prerogative was not to be canvaſſed, nor diſputed, 
nor examined ; and did not even admit of any limi- 
tation. That abſolute Princes, ſuch as the Sovereigns 
of England, were a ſpecies of Divinity. That it was 
in vain to attempt tying the Queen's hands by laws 
or ſtatutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, 
ſhe could looſen herſelf at pleaſure: and that, even 
if a clauſe ſhould be annexed to a ſtatute, excluding 
her diſpenſing power, ſhe could firſt diſpenſe with 
that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute. Such were 
the ſervile doctrines of the age. The Queen, how- 
ever, content with enforcing her right, deemed it 
prudent to remedy a grievance which had proved 
fatal to her popularity, and which, had it continued 
to ſubſiſt much longer, muſt have rendered her an 
object of univerſal diſguſt, With this view, ſhe 
ſent for the Speaker, and deſired him to inform the 
Houle that the moſt oppreſſive monopolies ſhould 
be aboliſhed. 

The abject language of the Houſe, on the recep- 
tion of this intelligence, was not leſs remarkable 
than the tyrannical ſtrains of the Court. A member 
obſerved, with tears in his eyes, that if a ſentence 
of everlaſting happineſs had been pronounced in his 
favour, he could not have felt more joy than that 
with which he was at preſent overwhelmed, An- 
other obſerved, that this meſſage from the ſacred 
perſon of the Queen was a kind of Goſpel, or glad- 
tidings, and ought to be received as ſuch, and be 
written in the tablets of their hearts. And it was 
farther remarked, that in the ſame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, ſo the 
Queen herſelf was the only agent in their preſent 
proſperity and happineſs. A committee was ap- 
pointed to aſk permiſſion to wait on her Majeſty, in 
order to return thanks for her gracious conde- 
ſcenſion. 

On the introduction of this committee to the 
Queen, they all fell on their knees, and remained 
in that ſupplicating poſture till Elizabeth ſignified 
her pleaſure that they ſhould riſe. The Speaker 
diſplayed the gratitude of the Commons; becauſe 
her ſacred ears were ever open to hear them, and 
her bleſſed hands ever ſtretched out to receive them. 
They acknowledged, he ſaid, in all duty and thank- 
fulneſs acknowledged, that, before they called, her 
preventing grace, and all deſerving goodneſs, watched 
over them for their good; ready to give more than 
they could defire, much leſs deſerve. He remarked, 
that the attribute which was moſt proper to God, to 
perform all he promiſeth, appertained alſo to her; 
and that ſhe was all Truth, all Conſtancy, and all 


| Goodneſa. And he concluded thus: “ Neither do 


te we preſent our thanks. in words, or any outward 
te ſign, which can be no ſufficient retribution for fo 
* great goodneſs; but in all duty and thankfulneſs, 
ce proſtrate at your feet, we preſent our moſt loyal 
* and thankful hearts, even the laſt drop of blood 
« in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of breath in our 
© noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed up, 
* for your ſafety.” 

Puffed up with vanity, and inſatiate of power, 
this tyrannical Princeſs liſtened with complacency - 
to adulation thus fulſome and groſs—adulation, (the 
offspring of baſe and abject minds) the peruſal of 
which makes an Engliſhman bluſh for his anceſtors; - 
who belied the ſpirit, while they betrayed the liber- 
ties, of their country; and, by their extreme ſervi- 
lity, degraded their very nature. 

The actions of the Commons were correſpondent 
to their profeſſions: they now proceeded to grant the 
Queen a ſupply—hitherto unexampled in the annals 


of raxation—of four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths ; 


and they even voted this ſupply before ſhe had ful- 
filled her promiſe with regard to the abolition of 
monopolies. 

The remaining events of this reign are few and 
unimportant. A ſquadron of nine ſhips, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Richard Leviſon, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Monſon, was ſent to 
cruiſe off the coaſt of Spain, The Admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the Spaniſh galleons, 
laden with treaſure; but he had not a ſufficient force 


do attack them. The Vice-admiral allo fell in with - 
| ſome rich ſhips, which were ſuffered to eſcape for 


the ſame reaſon. Theſe gallant officers, unwilling 
to return home without having atchieved ſome ex- 


| ploit worthy of the Britiſh arms, reſolved to attack 


the harbour of Cerimbra, in Portugal, where a rich 
carrack had taken ſhelter. The harbour was de- 
fended by a fort, and contained eleven gallies; 
while the ſhore was lined with twenty thouſand mi- 
litia, Yet, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, the 
Engliſh ſquadron broke into the harbour; dif- 
mounted the guns of the caſtle; funk, burned, or 
diſperſed, the gallies; and obliged the carrack to 
ſurrender. This valuable prize they brought home 
to England, and ſhe was eſtimated at a million of 
ducats. 

The affairs of Ireland were now brought to a 
criſis. Lord Mountjoy, by dividing his army into 
ſmall parties, had harraſſed the rebels on every ſide. 
He built a variety of ſmall forts, which kept the 
Iriſh rebels in awe, and ſecured all the important 
paſſes of the country. The activity of Sir Henry 
Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter was well calcu- 
lated to ſecond the efforts of Mountjoy; and ſeveral 
of the chieftains were, after many fruitleſs ſtruggles, 
induced to ſubmit to mercy, and to receive ſuch 


conditions as the Deputy was pleaſed to impoſe 


upon them. Tyrone himſelf applied, through 
Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to be' received 
upon terms; but Mountjoy infiſted that he ſhould 
ſubmit himſelf entirely to the Queen's mercy. He 
appeared before the Deputy at Millefont, in a ſup- 


| plicating poſture; and, after- acknowledging his 
| 


offence 
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mitted to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to 
bring him over to England. 

But Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving 
any ſatisfaction from this fortunate event; all her 
dreams of glory were paſt, and a deep and ſettled 
melancholy had taken poſſeſſion of her ſoul. Vari- 
ous cauſes have been aſſigned for this violent de- 
preſſion of mind; but the moſt probable appears to 
be the remorſe ſhe experienced for the murder of 
the Queen of Scots. An incident which occurred 
at this period, might probably add to the poignancy 
of her feelings; but it muſt, of itſelf, be conſidered 
as an event of too frivolous a nature for the produc- 
tion of ſuch a wonderful effect. 

When the Earl of Eſſex returned from his for- 
tunate expedition againſt Cadiz, he obſerved the 
Queen's fondneſs for him encreaſe; whence he took 
occaſion to expreſs his regret that the neceſſity of 
her ſervice required him often to be abſent from her 
perſon, and expoſed him to the machinations of his 
enemies. Pleaſed with his tender ſolicitude, ſhe 
gave her favourite a ring, which ſhe deſired him to 
keep as a pledge of her affection; telling him, at 
the ſame time, that into whatever diſgrace he ſhould 
fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might be led to enter- 
tain againſt him, yet, if he ſent her that ring, ſhe 
would, immediately upon the ſight of it, recall her 
former tenderneſs, would afford him a patient hear- 
ing, and would lend a favourable ear to his apology. 
Eſſex, after ſentence of death had been paſſed on 
him, determined to remind the Queen of her pro- 
miſe; and accordingly entruſted the ring to the 
Counteſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired to de- 
liver it to Elizabeth. The Counteſs was prevailed 
on by her huſband, the mortal enemy of Eſſex, not 
to execute the commiſſion ; and the Queen, en- 
raged at the apparent obſtinacy of her favourite, 
was, after many ſtruggles, perſuaded to ſign the 
warrant for his execution. The Counteſs of Not- 
tingham, being attacked by a dangerous diſorder, 
was ſeized with remorſe; and, ſending for the Queen, 
revealed the fatal ſecret, and earneſtly begged for 
pardon, Elizabeth, convulſed with paſſion, ſhook 
the dying Counteſs in her bed; telling her, © That 
&« God might pardon her, but ſhe never could.” From 
that moment the Queen became ſullen and immove- 
able; refuſing food and ſuſtenance, and rejeCting all 
offers of relief. Her dying moments are thus de- 
ſcribed by Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, in his 
Memoirs of his own Life. : 

« When I came to court,” ſays that nobleman, 
who had juſt arrived from Scotland, © I found the 
Queen ill-diſpoſed, and ſhee kept her inner lodg- 
ce ing: yet ſhee, hearing of my arriyall, ſent for mee. 
* I found her in one of her withdrawing chambers, 
« fitting low upon her cuſbions. Shee called mee to 
e her, I kiſt her hand; and told her it was my 
e cheifeſt happineſſe to ſee her in ſafety and in 
de health, which I wiſhed might long continue. 
« Shee took mee by the hand, and wrung it hard, 
« and faid, . No, Robin, I am not well.” And 


« then diſcourſed with mee of her indiſpoſition, 


* and that her heart had been fad and heavy for 
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offence in the moſt humble terms, he was com- | 


ce ten or twelve days; and in her diſcourſe ſhe 
fetched not ſo few as forty or fifty great ſighes. 


, © I was grieved at the firſt to fee her in this plight; 
« for, in all my life-time before, I never knew her 


ce fetch a ſigh, but when the Queene of Scottes was 
« beheaded. Then, upon my knowledge, ſhe ſhed 
© many teares and ſighes. I uſed the beſt words 1 
could, to perſuade her from this melancholy 
humour; but I found by her, it was too deep 
rooted in her heart, and hardly to be removed. 
This was upon a Saturday night. From the 
next day, forwards, ſhe grew worſe and worſe. 
* She remained upon her cuſhions four dayes and 
© nights, at the leaſt, All about her could not 
e perſuade her to take any ſuſtenance, or go to bed. 
© The Queene grew worſe and worfe, becarſe ſhe 
cc would be ſo, none about her being able to per- 
© ſuade her to go to bed. My Lord Admirall was 
« ſent for: what by faire meanes, what by force, 
ec he gat her to bed. There was no hope of reco- 
« very, becauſe ſhe refuſed all remedies, On Wed- 
« neſday the twenty-third of March, (1603) ſhe 
« grew ſpeechleſs.” She fell into a lethargic ſlum- 
ber, which continued ſome hours; and ſhe expired 
in the night, without farther ſtruggle or convulſion, 
in the ſeventieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of 
her reign. | 

To ſtem the torrent of popular opinion—of opi- 
nion confirmed and conſecrated by the long preſcrip- 
tion of two centuries—to contradict the fentiments 
and confute the aſſertions of writers, of different 
parties, high in literary fame and moral celebrity ; 
to counteract the miſguided efforts of the virtuous, 
and the dark machinations of the deſigning; to 
cruſh, with indignant force, the vile ſpirit of adula- 


tion, and hold up to public contempt the groveling 


arts of ſervility; 1s a taſk neither pleaſant to under- 
take, nor eaſy to accompliſh. But it is peculiarly 


the province of the hiſtorian to ſecure the triumph 


of truth over prejudice; it 1s his duty to ſtand forth 
the intrepid champion of virtue; to diſplay his reſo- 
lution in reſcuing from unmerited obloquy calum- 
niated innocence, and in expoſing to juſt indignation 
illuſtrious vice. | 
Tavght, from our infancy, to reſpect the memory 
of Elizabeth, and to conſider her reign as an epoch 
of freedom and of glory, we found it painful to 
diſpel the flattering errors of youth, the grateful 
illuſions of inexperience. But when writers of 
knowledge profound, of integrity incorruptible, of 
reputation unpolluted and unimpeached, undertook, 
from the beſt of motives, to expoſe the fallacy of 
thoſe opinions we had long been accuſtomed, in 
common with the generality of the nation, to che- 
riſh, conviction flaſhed on our mind, and extorted a 
compleat, though reluctant, acquieſcence in the 


validity of their proofs, and the juſtice of their 


remarks, | 
For a maſculine vigour of mind, Elizabeth was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed. ' Bold, enterprizing, in- 
quiſitive and reſolute, her penetration was active 
and acute, her judgment ſolid, her comprehenſion 
vaſt. Firm and undaunted in the hour of danger, 


her projects were conceived with ſpirit, and _— 
Wi 
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with energy. Had her extenſive endowments been 
under the influence and regulation of virtue, they 
might have been productive of infinite glory to her- 
ſelf, and of infinite felicity to her people; but, un- 
happily, they were too often rendered ſubſervient to 
the dark purpoſes of vice. In her profeſſions, ſhe 
evinced an anxiety to promote the welfare of her 
ſubjects, but in her actions ſhe frequently betrayed 
a diſpoſition to oppreſs them: while ſhe conſulted 
their tranquillity, ſhe invaded their liberties. She 


was careful to enforce a due adminiſtration of jul- . 


tice, except when ambition, malice, or revenge, in- 
duced her to violate it's dictates, and pervert it's 
courſe, Her policy was ſucceſsfully exerted for the 
preſervation of peace in her own dominions; though 
generally dark, inſidious, and illiberal, it ſought to 
promote it's object at the expence of her neigh- 
bours. From the diſſentions which ſhe contributed 
to excite among the continental powers, did Eliza- 
beth principally ſeek to derive the ſafety of her 
kingdom. She was a ſtrenuous defender of the Pro- 
teſtant faith, but rather from intereſt than principle, 
as ſhe frequently betrayed a marked predilection for 
the forms and tenets of the Roman Catholic church; 
and her conduct, indeed, affords little reaſon to 
doubt that ſhe would have embraced, with equal 
warmth, the more gloomy intolerance and malignant 
bigotry of the Calviniſts, had the adoption of their 
creed coincided with her political views. 

To the repreſentatives of the people Elizabeth 


conducted herſelf with a degree of pride, inſolence, 


and tyranny, that has ſeldom been equalled, and 
never exceeded. Even in countries where the re- 
ſpective rights of the ſovereign and the ſubject had 
been leſs accurately defined, where the prerogatives 
of the former had ſcarcely been queſtioned, and where 
no charter of liberties had been granted to the latter, 
a nation's rights had never been invaded by more 
violent exertions of power, by a more daring diſplay 
of imperious deſpotiſm. 


Prodigal, where the gratification of her paſſions 


was concerned; but, in other reſpects, parſimo- 
nious, even where intereſt called for liberality. In 
her conduct to Mary ſhe betrayed the murderous 
malignity of a mind cankered by jealouſy, and cor- 
rupted by a criminal indulgence to it's own vicious 
propenſities. Her deep hypocriſy, her habits of 
ſwearing, her guſts of anger, her pride, petulance, 
and cruelty, all excite our deteſtation. She was 
egregiouſly vain; and ſuch was the ardour of her 
luſt, that ſhe became a proſtitute in ſpite of Na- 
TURE. The long lift of her paramours proclaims 
her © as great a latitudinarian in her practices of 
« lewdneſs, as ſhe was in her principles of diſho- 
« nour.” And, to uſe the language of an Author, 
at once nervous, elegant, and profound, Even 
« when palſied with age, ſhe was yet burning with 
© unquenchable deſires; and, vain of her haggard 
« and cadaverous form, ſought toallure to her many 
« Jovers!” Such was Elizabeth, who wiſhed to 
have it engraven on her tomb, “ Here lieth Eliza- 
ce beth, which reigned a Virgin, and died a Virgin!“ 
Such was that Maiden Queen, of whom it may juſt- 

ly be ſaid, that though ſhe poſſeſſed a ſtrength and 
"Wis Che | | 


| 


energy of political talents, which were calculated to 
extort admiration, ſhe was yet deſtitute of every 
virtue that could tend to conciliate affection, or 
ſecure eſteem, 


Though the power aſſumed by Elizabeth was, 


in moſt reſpects, abſolute, yet the advantages which 


are generally aſcribed to that ſpecies of government 
—a greater regularity of police, and a more ſtrict 
execution of the laws—were by no means experi- 
enced during her reign. This is evidently proved 


by a paper, preſerved in Strype's Annals, (Vol. 4. p. 


290.) which was written by an eminent juſtice of 


peace for the county of Somerſet, in the year 1596, 


Queen's reign, when her au- 
thority was fully corroborated by time, and her 


near the end of the 


maxims of government improved by practice. This 


paper contains an account of the diſorders which 


then prevailed in the county of Somerſet: it ſets 
forth, that forty perſons had there been executed in 
a year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; thir- 
ty-five burnt in the hand; thirty-ſeven whipped; and 
one hundred and eighty-three diſcharged. That 
thoſe who were diſcharged were the moſt wickedand 
deſperate perſons, who never could come to any 
good, becauſe they would not work, and none would 
take them into ſervice. That, notwithſtanding this 
great number of indictments, the fifth part of the 


felonies committed in the county were not brought 
to a trial; the greater number eſcaped cenſure, - 
either from the ſuperior cunning of the felons, the 


remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lenity of 
the people. That the rapines committed by the in- 
finite number of wicked, wandering, idle people, 
were intolerable to the poor countrymen, and ob- 
liged them to keep a perpetual watch over the ſheep- 
folds, their paſtures, and their corn-fields. That 
the other counties of England were in no better con- 
dition than Somerſetſhire, and many of them were 
even in a worſe, That there were at leaſt three or 


four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in every coun- 


ty, who lived by theft and rapine; and who ſome- 
times met in troops, to the number of ſixty, and 
committed ſpoil on the inhabitants. That if all the 
felons of this kind were aſſembled, they would be 
able, if reduced to good ſubjection, to give the 
greateſt enemy her Majeſty has, a frong battle. And 
that the magiſtrates themſelves were intimidated 


from executing the laws upon them; and there were 


two inſtances of juſtices of the peace who, after. 
giving ſentences againſt rogues, had interpoſed to 
ſtop the execution of their own ſentence, on ac- 
count of the danger which hung over them from the 
confederates of theſe felons, 


In the year 1575, the Queen complained in par- 


liament of the neglect to enforce the laws; and 


threatened, that if the magiſtrates ſhould not exert 
greater vigilance in future, ſhe would entruſt au- 


thority to the indigent and needy, who would be urg- 


ed, by the powerful dictates of intereſt, to a more 
ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. (D*Ewes, p 324.) 
She probably kept her word; for, in the year 1601, 
there were great complaints made in parliament of 
the rapine of juſtices of peace; and a member ob- 
ſerved, that one juſtice was an animal, who, for 
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half a dozen of chickens, would diſpenſe with a 


doxen of penal ſtatutes, 

But, bad as theſe times confeſſedly were, it would 
ſeem, from a compariſon with the reignof Henry the 
Eighth, that they were viſibly improved; unleſs in- 
deed we ſuppoſe, that during the latter period, 
fewer criminals were ſuffered to eſcape, than dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. We have already had 
occaſion to remark, that, in Henry's reign, about 
two thouſand malefactors were executed yearly; 
whereas, the annual number of executions in the 
reign of Elizabeth was reduced to leſs than four 
hundred. 

The ordinary revenue of the Crown, during the 
period we have been delineating, has never been aſ- 
certained with preciſion; but it certainly did not ex- 
ceed five hundred thouſand pounds a year. Eliza- 
beth received from the parliament, during a reign 
of forty-five years, only twenty ſubſidies, and thir- 
ty-nine fifteenths; which, according to the molt pro- 
bable eſtimation, amounted ro abour three millions, 
or ſixty- ſix thouſand, ſix hundred and ſixty -fix pounds 
a year, Yet is Elizabeth ſaid to have paid four 
millions of debt, left on the Crown by her fa- 
ther, brother, and ſiſter, ( D'Ewes, p. 47 3.) though 
the ſum appears incredible, and cannot, indeed, be 
reconciled with the account of the public debts given 
by Strype in his Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs, (Vol. ii. p. 
344.) who ſays that, in the year 1553, the Crown 
owed but three hundred thouſand pounds. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that the States, at the time 
of her death, owed her about eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and the King of France, four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand. Elizabeth expended on the 
wars wich Spain, between the years 1589 and 1493, 
the ſum of one million, three hundicd thouſand 
pounds, beſides the produce of a double ſubſidy, 
amounting to two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds, granted her by parliament. In the year 
1599, ſhe ſpent ſix hundred thouſand pounds in ſix 
months on the ſervice of Ireland. Sic Robert Cecil 
affirmed, that in ten years, Ireland coſt her three 
millions, four hundred thouſand pounds. She made 
the Earl of Eſſex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds, 
upon his departure for the government of that king- 


dom: Lord Burleigh computed, that the valve of 


the gifts conferred on that favourite, amounted to 
three hundred thouſand pounds. It was a common 
ſaying, during this reign, The Queen pays bounti- 
Fully, but rewards ſparingly. (NanTox's REOALIA, 
Chap. I.) 

It will eaſily be conceived, that ſuch a trifling re- 
venue, and ſuch ſcanty ſupplies, were greatly inſuf- 
ficient to defray ſuch conſiderable expences; and the 
meaſures which Elizabeth adopted for making good 


the deficiency, reflects the higheſt diſhonour oa that 


Princeſs. She was peculiarly averſe from the con- 
ſtitutional mode of an application to parliament, 
from the apprehenſion that ſome attempt might be 
made to curtail, and confine within due bounds, that 
immoderate power which ſhe had arbitrarily aſſum- 
ed, and continued to exert in the moſt imperious 
manner; ſhe therefore had recourſe to means for 


raiſing money, the moſt illegal, unjuſt, and oppreſ- 


extort money from the people. 


ſive. She kept the See of Ely vacant 7ineteen years, 
in order to retain the revenue; and it was uſual 
with her, when ſhe promoted any one to a biſhop. 
rick, to take the opportunity of pillaging the See 
of ſome of it's manors. In the regiſters of the 
Biſhoprick of Ely, there is a curious letter which 
ſhe wrote to the Biſhop. It is in theſe words— 


ce Proud Prelate, I underſtand you are backward in 

« complying with your agreement: but I wou!ld bave 

« you know, that I, who made you what you d e, can 

cc unmake you; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your 

« engagement, by God I will immediately unßroct you, 
« Yours, as you demean your ſe f, | 

EL1ZABETH,” 


The Biſhop, it ſeems, had promiſed to exchange 
ſome part of the land belonging to the See for a 
pretended equivalent; and did ſo, but it was in con- 
ſequence of the above letter, 

Elizabeth alſo perpetually haraſſed her ſubjects, 
by ſelling monopolies and excluſive patents, which 
are infinitely more burdenſome and oppreffive than 
the moſt onerous taxes, when equally impoſed, and 
levied in a legal and regular menner. In what light 
then muſt we conſider thoſe who, from the differ- 
ence in the amount of the annual taxes berween that 
period and the preſent æra, draw a compariſon, with 
regard to the happineſs of the people and the na- 
tional welfare, in favour of the former? Such an 
inference can only proceed from conſummate 1gno- 
rance, or factious malevolence. Elizabeth had an- 
other mode of raiſing money, by making continual 
dilapidations of the royal demeſnes. 

There was a ſpecics of ſnip- money impoſed at the 
time of the Spaniſh Invaſion. The ſeveral ports 
were required to equip a certain number of veſſels 
at their own charge; and ſuch was the alacrity of 
the people for the public defence, that ſome of the 
ports, particularly London, ſent double the number 
demanded of them. When any levies were made 
for Ireland, France, or the Low Countries, the 
Queen obliged the counties to levy the ſoldiers, to 
arm and clothe them, and convey them to the ſea- 
ports at their own charge. New-year's gifts were, 
at that time, expected from the nobility, and from 
the more contideravie gentry. 

Purveyance and pre-emption were alſo methods 
of taxation, unequal, arbitrary, and oppreſſive. The 
whole kingdom ſenſibly ielt the weight of thoſe im- 
poſitions ; and it was regarded as a great privilege 
conferred on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibir 
the purveyors from taking any commodities within 
five miles of theſe univerſities, The Queen victual- 
ed her navy by means of this prerogative, during 
the firſt years of her reign. 

WarDsHiP was anotber ſource of wealth to the 
Crown. When an eſtate devolved to a female, the 
Sovercign obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed: 
whether the heir were male or female, the Crow n en- 


joyed the whole profit of the eſtate during the mi- 
nority. fs 


Embargoes on merchandize was alſo an engine of 
royal power, by which the monarch was enabled to 


Elizabeth, before 
her 
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her coronation, iſſued an order to the Cuſtom-houſe, 
piohibiting the ſale of all crimſon ſilks which ſhould 
be imported, till the court were fi:ſt ſupplied. She 
doubtleſs expected, that the removal of this reſtraint 
wou:d be productive of conſiderable emolument to 
herſelf. 

P:evious to the reign of Elizabeth, the Engliſh 
Princes had uſvally recourſe to the city of Ant- 
werp for voluntary loans; and their credit was fo 
low, that beſides paying the high intereſt of ten or 
twelve per cent, they were obliged to make the City 
of Londun join in the ſecurity. Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, that great and enterprizing merchant, en- 
gaged the company of Merchant-Adventurers to 
grant a loan to the Queen; and as the money was 
punctually repaid, her credit by degrees eſtabliſhed 
itſelf in the c ty, and ſhe ſhook off this dependence 
on foreigners. 

In the year 1559, however, Elizabeth employed 
Greſham to negociate a loan for her of two hundred 
thouſand pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable her 
to reform the coin, which was at that time extreme- 


I debaſed. Yet was ſhe ſo impolitic as to make, 


he: (cf, an innovation in the coin, by dividing a 
pound of ſilver into ſixty-two ſhillings, inſtead of 
ſixty, the former ſtandard. This is the laſt time 
that che coin has been tampered with in England. 

Some of the uſeful arts appear to have made a 

conſiderable progreſs during this period. Naviga- 
tion, in particular, was ſtudied with great zeal and 
perſeverance; and the encouragement which was 
given to naval expeditions by the enterprizing ſpirit 
of the age, proved highly beneficial to the nation, 
though it was prevented from reaping all the advan- 
tages which ought to have accrued from thence, by 
the Queen's impolitic conduct in eſtabliſhing exclu- 
ſive companies, which were an immediate check on 
foreign trade. Sir Martin Frobiſher undertook 
three fruitleſs voyages to diſcover the north-weſt 
paſſage. Davis, not diſcouraged by this ill ſucceſs, 
made a new attempt, when he diſcovered the ſtraits 
which pa's by his name. In the year 1600, the 
'Quren granted the firſt patent to the Eaſt-India 
Company, whoſe ſtock was ſeventy two thouſand 
pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips, under the 
command of James Lancaſter, for this new branch 
of trade. The adventure proved ſucceſsful; and 
the ſhips returning with a rich cargo, encouraged 
the company to continue the commerce. 

The communication with Muſcovy had bees 
opened in Queen Mary's time, by the diſcovery of 
the paſſage to Archangel; but the commercial in- 
tercourſe wich that country was of little extent till 
the year 1569, when the Queen obtained from the 
Czar, John Baſilides, an excluſrve patent to the 
Engliſh for the whole trade of Muſcovy. Encou- 
raged by theſe privileges, they ventured farther in- 
to thoſe countries than any European had formerly 
done; tranſporting their goods along the river Dwina, 
in boats made of one entire tree; which they alter- 
nately towed and rowed up the ſtream as far as the 
Walogda: thence they carried their commodities 


ſeven days journey by land to Yeraſlau, and then 


down the Volga to Aſtracan. At Aſtracan they 


built ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and diſtributed 
their rranufaCtures into Perſia, But this bold at- 
tempt—as we learn from Camden—met with ſuch 
diſcouragements, that it was never after renewed. 

The patent granted by John Baſilides was pru- 
dently revoked by his ſon Theodore, who under- 
ſtood and conſulted the true intereſts of his country 
too well to injure her trade or reſtrain her commerce 
by oppreſſive monopolies. That Prince, however, 
continued ſome privileges to the Engliſh, in con- 
ſideration of their having diſcovered the communica- 
tion between Europe and his country. 

The trade to Turkey commenced about the year 
1583; and it was immediately confined by Eli- 
zabeth to a company. Previous to that period, the 
Grand Signior had always conceived England to be 
a dependent province of France; but an account of 
the Queen's extenſive power and high reputation hav- 
ing reached his ears, the Engliſh «experienced a 
very favourable reception from him, and even ob- 
tained more important privileges than thoſe which 
had been granted to the French, 

In proportion as the principles of navigation be- 


came better underſtood, the art of ſhip- building 
was improved. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 


whenever it was neceſſary to equip a fleet, ſhips 
were hired from Hamburgh, Lubec, Dantzick, 
Genoa, and Venice; but this inconvenience was 
remedied by Elizabeth, who built ſeveral ſhips of 
her own, and encouraged the merchants to build 


large trading veſſels, which were, occaſionally, con- 


verted into ſhips of war. In the year 1582, the 
ſeamen amounted to fourteen thouſand, two hun- 
dred and ninety-five men. The nurber of veſſels 
was twelve hundred and thirty-two; of which, only 
two hundred and ſeventeen were above eighty 
tons. | 

The navy which Elizabeth left at her deceaſe, 
conſiſted of forty-two ſhips ; none of which, how- 


ever, carried more than forty guns: only four of 


them carried ſo many. There were but two ſhips 
of a thouſand tons, and twenty-three below five 
hundred; ſome of fifty, and ſome even of twenty 
tons. 

No great improvement appears to have been 
made in agriculture during the preſent period ; the 
reſtraints put by the Queen on the exportation of 
corn, occaſioned a conſiderable decay of tillage, 
while they encouraged the increaſe of incloſures, 
ſince full liberty was allowed to export all the pro- 
duce of paſturage, ſuch as wool, hides, leather, 
tallow, & c. Elizabeth once, on the commence- 


ment of her reign, had tried a contrary practice, 


and with good effect. 

The encouragement given to paſturage was 
productive of one good effect, inaſmuch as it tend- 
ed to promote the proſperity of the ſtaple ma- 


nufacture of the kingdom. In a remonſtrance of 


the Hanſe Towns to the Diet of the Empire, in 
1582, it is affirmed, that England exported annual- 
ly about two hundred thouſand pieces of cloth. 
(Anderſon, Vol. 1. p. 424.) The number may pro- 
bably have been * but it ſtill ſuffices to 
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ſow the cor ſequence of our woollen- manufactures 
in thoſe days. | 

We are informed by Dr. Howel, in his Hiſtory 
of the World, (JJ. 2. p. 222.) that Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the third year of her reign, was preſented 
with a pair of black- ſilk knit ſtockings by her ſilk - 
woman, and never wore cloth-hoſe any more. The 
author of the Preſent State of England ſays, that 
about 1577, pocket- watches were firſt brought into 
England from Germany. They are thought to have 
been invented at Nuremberg. About 1 580, the 
uſe of coaches was introduced by the Earl of 
Arundel. 

Some little progreſs ſeems to have been made in 
the uſcful art of architecture during this period. 
Harriſon, indeed, ſays “ The greateſt part of our 
&* buildings in the cities and good towns of Eng- 
& land conſiſteth only of timber, caſt over with 
ce thick clay to keep out the wind. Certes, this rude 
* Kind of building made the Spaniards, in Queen 
Mary's days, to wonder; but chiefly, when they 
* ſaw that large diet was uſed in many of theſe 
« ſo homely cottages; infomuch, that one of no 
© ſmall reputation amongſt them ſaid after this 
« manner: * Theſe Engliſh,” quoth he, © have 
ce their houſes made of ſticks and dirt, but they 
fare commonly ſo well as the King.” Whereby 
<« it appeareth, that he liked better of our good 
« fare in ſuch coarſe cabins, than of their own 
thin diet in their princely habitations and pa- 
« laces. The clay with which our houſes are 
« commonly impanelled, is either white, red, or 
« blue.” But the ſame author adds, that the new 
houſes of the nobility were commonly of brick or 
ſtone; and that glaſs windows were beginning to be 
uſed in England. It was during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, that Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his own 
charge, the magnificent fabric of the Exchange, for 
the reception of the merchants. The Queen viſit- 
ed it, and gave it the appellation of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Science continued to be holden in high eſtima- 
tion by the Engliſh Princes and nobility; and may 
juſtly be ſaid to have been 1n a progreflive ſtate of 
improvement. Elizabeth was, herſelf, not only a 
ſcholar but an author; and her example, it may ea- 
fily be ſuppoſed, had a conſiderable influence upon 
the faſhionable world. Many ladies of the court 
were miſtreſſes of the ancient as well as modern lan- 
guages. Roger Aſcham, ſpeaking of Elizabeth, 
whole preceptor he was, ſays It 15 your ſhame— 
I ſpeak to you all, you young gentlemen of Eng- 
* Jand—that one maid ſhould go beyond you all 
sin excellency of learning, and knowledge of divers 
* tongues. Point out ſix of the beſt-given gentle- 
* men of this court, and all they together ſhow not 
* ſo much good will, ſpend not ſo much time, be- 
ce ſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly, and con- 
ec ſtantly, for the encreaſe of learning and know- 
ce ledge, as doth the Queen's majeſty herſelf. Yea, 
tt] believe, that, beſides her perfect readineſs in 
« Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, ſhe read- 
« eth here now at Windſor more Greek every day 
than ſore Prebendary of this church doth Latin 


| 
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ce jn a whole week. Amongſt all the benefits which 
« God hath bleſſed me withal, next the knowledge 
« of Chriſt's true religion, I count this the great- 
cc eſt, that it pleaſed God to call me to be one poor 
ce miniſter in ſetting forward theſe excellent gifts of 
ce learning.” (Page 242.) 

« Truly,” ſays Harriſon, © it is a rare thing with 
« us now to hear of a courtier which hath but 
ce his own language; and to ſay how many gentle- 
« women and ladies there are that, beſides found 
« knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are 
cc thereto no leſs ſkiiful in the Spaniſh, Italian, and 
« French, or in ſome one of them, it reſteth 
ec not in me, ſith I am perſuaded, that as the 
ce noblemen and gentlemen do ſurmount in this 
cc behalf, ſo theſe come little or nothing at all 
ce behind them for their parts; which induſtry God 
© continue. The ſtranger, that entereth in the 
« court of England upon the ſudden, ſhallrather ima- 
« gine himſelf to come into ſome public ſchool of 
« the Univerſity, where many give ear to one that 
© readeth unto them, than into a Prince's palace, 
ce if you confer thus with thoſe of other nations.“ 
(Deſcription of Britain, Book.2. Chap. 15.) 

Elizabeth had begun to write commentaries on 
Plato; ſhe tranflated a part of the works of Iſo- 
crates ; one of the tragedies of Euripides; a book 


of the conſolation of Philoſophy, by Boethius; a 


dialogue of Xenophon, between Hiero and the 
poet Simonides; the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sa- 
luſt; Plutarch's Treatife on Curioſity; and a con- 
ſiderable part of Horace's Art of Poetry. There is 
alſo, among Hatton's manuſcripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, a long tranſlation from the 
Hercevits OzTarus of Seneca, by the ſame royal 
author; which, however, as we are told by the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Warton, has no other 
recommendation but it's royalty. 

Natural hiſtory was not cultivated at this pe- 
riod, with the aſſiduity to which it was entitled. That 
diſcerning ſpirit, which is awake to every the minut- 
eſt productions in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, was but in it's infancy. The precious me- 
tals, indeed, were ſought after with eagerneſs; but 
this was the reſult of avarice, not of philoſophy. 
From the reign of Elizabeth, however, muſt we 
date the true æra of botanical ſcience in England. 
The earlieſt writer among vs that difplayed learning 
and judgment in the knowledge of plants, was Dr. 
William Turner, a Proteſtant phyſician and divine, 
who was raiſed to the Deanery of Wells by King 
Edward the Sixth, fled abroad in Queen Mary's per- 
ſecution, and was reſtored to his former dignity by 
Elizabeth. His enquiries were not confined only to 
plants, butextended to other branches of natural hiſ- 
tory; for hè wrote on birds, fiſhes, and mineral waters. 
But it is as a botaniſt that he was chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed. His baniſhment, on account of his religious 
principles, proved favourable to his medical and 
botanical ſtudies; for, at Bologna, he had the op- 
portunity of attending the lectures of Lucas Ghi- 
nas, who was the firſt perſon that erected a ſeparate 
profeſſorial chair for the ſcience of botany. 


The work which has ſecured Dr. Turner's repu- 
tation 
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tion to poſterity, and entitles him to the character 
of an original writer, is his Hiſtory of Plants, which 
has gone through ſeveral editions. His obſerva- 
tions on the virtues of the plants are chiefly taken 
from the ancients; though he has, in various in- 
ſtances, differed in opinion from thoſe writers on 
their peculiar qualities. He has the merit of taking 
no doubtful plant upon truſt, but appears to have 
examined them with all the preciſion which it 
was then poſſible to exerciſe. His acquaintance 
with Engliſh plants, to many of which he firſt gave 
names, was much beyond what could have been ex- 
pected in the age in which he lived; to which, as 
well as to the little aſſiſtance which he could derive 
from his contemporaries, a proper regard mult be 
paid in forming a judgment of his merit as a bota- 
niſt. All things conſidered, he will appear to have 
exerted uncommon diligence and great erudition. 

Contemporary with Turner was Dr. William 
Bulleyn, who publiſhed a book, entitled, «© The 
te Bulwark of Defence; or, a Book of Simples,“ be- 
ing a herbal in the form of a dialogue. Bulleyn's 
ſpecific knowledge of botany, however, ſeems to 
have been but ſlender. His chief praiſe ariſes from 
his zeal for the promotion of the uſeful art of gar- 
dening, the general culture of the land, and the 
commercial intereſts of the kingdom. 3 

Dr. Thomas Penny, whoſe name has almoſt ſunk 
into total obſcurity, deſerves to be mentioned, as 
a man of great attainments in the natural hiſtory, 
and eſpecially in the botany, of his time. Know- 
ledge of this kind was eagerly ſought for by him 
in foreign parts; and he collected many plants in 
Switzerland, and from the confines of France, Nor 
were his acquirements in natural hiſtory confined 
merely to plants; for he was one of the firſt Eng- 
liſhmen who paid any attention to the ſtudy of in- 
ſets. It appears, from his letters to Camerarius, 
that his acquaintance with Entomology was exten- 
five, due allowance being made for the period in 
which he flouriſhed. 

Henry Lyte, a gentleman of family and fortune, 
was the next after Turner who publiſhed an Engliſh 


herbal; and, though he does not rank among ori- 


vinal writers in botany, his work—which was pro- 
feſſedly a tranſlation from a French verſion of the 
Dutch Herbal of Dodoens—ſeems to have been well 
received: but Lyte's chief merit conſiſted in tranſ- 
planting foreign ſtores into his own country. | 
Matthias de Lobel, a foreigner who ſettled in 
England, contributed largely to the improvement 
of Engliſh botany. The earlieſt of his publica- 
tions was the © Stirpium Adverſaria;” in the exe- 


cution of which work he is thought to have exhi- 


bited the firſt ſketch, rude as it is, of. a natural 
method of arrangement. This, however, &tends no 
farther than in arranging the plants in large tribes, 
families, or orders, according to their external ap- 

arance, or habit of the whole plant or flower, 
without eſtabliſhing any definitions or characters. 
This botaniſt, in his excurſions over various parts 
of England, diſcovered many vegetables before 
unnoticed, and added a number of ſpecies: to the 
graſſes, —T here were ſeveral other botaniſts who di- 
Vorl. 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves during this period, particu- 
larly John Gerard, of whom a full account may be 
ſeen iri Dr. Pulteney's Hiſtorical and Biographical 
Sketches of the Progreſs of Botany in England. 
Medicine, which is ſo nearly allied to natural 
hiſtory; aſſumed, at this period, ſomething of a 
more ſcientific form, and produced names worthy 
of being tranſmitted to poſterity. Richard Calde- 
wall, who ſettled in London; and became Preſident 


of the College of Phyſicians, is juſtly entitled to the 


grateful remembrance of his brethren; for having 
endowed, in conjunction with Lord Lumley, a chi- 
rurgical and anatomical lecture in the college. It 
was in the courſe of the lectures derived from this 
inſtitution, that the true doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood was firſt made public by Dr. Her- 
vey. 1 | | 
Thomas Mowfet; a medical man, was a writer 


of great celebrity, and appears to have been one of 


the earlieſt introducers of chemical medicines in Eng- 
land. His tract, De Jure et Preſtantia Che- 
« micorum Medicamentorum,” is an acute apo- 
logy for the chemical ſe& in Medicine, which 
then began to prevail in Germany. and other 
countries, though not without violent oppoſition 
from the friends of the old ſchool, The work is in 
the form of a dialogue between a Chemiſt and a Ga- 
leniſt; the latter of whom ſuffers himſelf to be fully 
convinced of the validity of his opponent's argu- 
ments. Five epiſtles, on the ſubje& of medicine, 
were likewiſe publiſhed by Mowfet ; one of which 
contains many juſt and pertinent remarks on the 
impropriety of unconditional ſubmiſſion to the au- 
thority of great names or leaders of a ſect. In the 
laſt epiſtle, travelling into foreign parts, for the ac- 
quiſition of medical knowledge, is ſtrongly recom- 
mended, and it's good effects are exhibited in a 
ſtriking point of view. Another of Mowfet's works, 
which treats of the Prognoſtics of Hippocrates, 


affords an additional proof of that author's profound 


erudition; at the ſame time that it ſhows, that his 
admiration of Paracelſus did not lead him into that 
folly and extravagance which were evinced by too 
many of the chemical ſect. His laſt medical per- 
formance, onthe Improvement of Health, is curious 
and entertaining; both on account of the numerous 
anecdotes and obſervations quoted from the ancients, 
and the information it conveys reſpecting the diet 
uſed in this country at the time at which he wrote. 

William Butler was in his time the moſt popular 
and celebrated practitioner of phyſic in the kingdom, 


though he did not acquire his popularity and ce- 
lebrity by ſeeking—like Linacre and Caius=ta 


render himſelf conſpicuous by a diſplay of his 
critical, polite, or philoſophical knowledge; but 
rather, like our modern empirics, by a bold ſin- 
gularity of practice; though he likewiſe ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed a kind of natural ſagacity in form- 
ing a judgment of diſeaſes. He is ſaid to have 
been the firſt who uſed chemical preparations in 
England. | 

John Kaye, or Caius, was highly diſtinguiſhed 
for his medical knowledge during this period. He 
ſtudied phyſic at Padua, under Johannes Baptiſta 
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Montanus, the moſt eminent medical profeſſor of 
his time; and, while he reſided in that city, he 


had apartments in the ſame houſe with the celebrat- 


ed anatomiſt Andreas Veſalius, whoſe ardour in ana- 
tomical purſuits he was ſtudious to emulate. On 
his return to England he was incorporated Doctor 
of Phyſic at Cambridge, and practiſed at Shrewſ- 
bury and Norwich, where he acquired ſuch repu- 
tation that he was ſoon called to London, where he 
was, ſucceſſively, phyſician toEdward the Sixth, and 
the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. He was preſident 
of the College of Phyſicians for ſeven years, dur- 
ing which time he diſplayed great zeal in promot- 
ing the dignity and intereſts of that reſpectable ſo- 
ciety. To Cambridge, where he had received the 
firſt principles of education, he was a ſignal bene- 
factor. Goneville-Hall, of which he had been a 
member, was by him erected into the college 
which {till bears his name. Dr. Kaye always ex- 
preſſed the moſt profound veneration for Galen, 
whoſe voluminous writings he appears to have read 
with great care and attention: with this predilection, 
many new experiments or diſcoveries are not to be 
expected in his publications. His firſt work, © De 
« Medendi Methodo,” has but little to recom- 
mend it; but the next of his medical performances 
is indiſputably original, and the ſubject of it forms 
a curious article in the annals of medicine. This 
was his account of the © Sweating Sickneſs;“ or, as 
he himſelf named it, the © Ephemerica Britannica.” 
But though this treatiſe be highly valuable, as well 
from the ample narrative it gives of a diſtemper ſo 
ſingular in it's nature, as from the many judicious 
practical remarks which it contains; yet is it far 
from being a perfect piece of medical writing. It's 
principal defect, indeed, and a defect which con- 
ſtitutes a ſerious object of regret, is the neglect of the 
author to throw a ſufficient light on the firſt riſe of 
the diſeaſe. Dr. Kaye's knowledge was not mere- 


ly confined to his profeſſion ; he was diſtinguiſhed, 


though not in an equal degree, as a critic, a lin- 
guiſt, an antiquary, and a naturaliſt, In the latter 


character, indeed, he was highly reſpectable: he 


was the correſpondent and intimate friend of the ce- 
lebrated Geſner; and drew up for his uſe © Short 
« Hiſtories of certain rare Animals and Plants,” 
which were inſerted in Geſner's works, and after- 


ward ſeparately publiſhed, with corrections and en- 


largements. At the requeſt alſo of the ſame great 
naturaliſt, Kaye wrotea © Treatiſe on Britiſh Dogs,” 
in a method fo judicious, as to enſure the commen- 
dations of Mr. Pennant, who has inſerted it, entire, 
in his © Britiſh Zoology.” 

The knowledge of ſurgery, as well as of me- 


dicine, received conſiderable improvement during 


the reign of Elizabeth. George Baker, ſurgeon in 
ordinary to that Princeſs, publiſhed ſeveral works in 
the line of his profeſſion. John Baniſter, though 
a phyſician, diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by chirur- 
gical compoſitions, He enjoyed conſiderable repu- 
ration, and ſome of his formule are remarkable for 
their elegance and ſimplicity: they are all, indeed, 
leſs compound than thoſe of foreign practitioners. 
John Halle is called “ a moſt famous man,” by 
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William Clowes; who was, however, himſelf, more 
truly famous. Indeed, Clowes appears to have 
been one of the moſt eminent ſurgeons of his time ; 
and he was not only a very ſkilful practitioner, but 
an improver of the art, eſpecially in his principal 
work, which treats of burns from gunpowder, and 
wounds made with gun-ſhot, and other milicary 
weapons, His learning and judgment are evinced 
in the number and aptneſs of his quotations. His 
ſtyle is clear, and tolerably correct: he ſpeaks with 
great reſpect of his brethren, and candidly acknow- 
ledges any inſtructions he received from them. On 
the other hand, he exerts a juſt degree of ſeverity 
on empirical pretenders; many of whom, he la- 
ments, were permitted to practiſe on board her 
Majeſty's ſhips, to the great detriment of the ſer- 
vice. | 

This æra produced ſeveral lawyers of eminence, 
whoſe writings proved a conſiderable addition to the 
ſtock of legal knowledge. The chief of theſe were 
Edmund Plowden, Sir James Dyer, Sir Edmund 
Anderſon, and Sir John Popham. The reports of 
Plowden and Dyer ſtill maintain a certain degree 
of reputation, and are not without their uſe in the 
preſent courſe of legal ſtudies. Dyer preſided over 
the Court of Common Pleas, with diſtinguiſhed 
abilities and integrity, for the long ſpace of four 
and twenty years. Sir Edward Coke ſpeaks high- 
ly of the works of theſe lawyers: to the com- 
mentaries of Plowden he aſſigns the commendatory 
epithets, © exquiſite and elaborate;” while the ob- 
ſervations of Dyer he repreſents as © ſummary and 
« frnitful.” Judge Jenkins, too, in the preface to 
his “ Centuries,” mentions them both as great 
men, whoſe learned publications have tended to il- 
luſtrate our law. 

The other law-writers worthy of notice, are Wil- 
liam Fleetwood, Recorder of London; Thomas 
Owen, a Judge of the Common Pleas, who wrote 
a book of reports; and William Fulbeck, who 
publiſhed a direction or preparation to the ſtudy of 
the law, and a parallel or conference of the civil, 
the canon, and the common law. 

The ſcience of mathematics alſo appears to have 
been ſtudied with conſiderable ardour during this 
period. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed mathema- 
ticians of the age was John Dee, who might have 
attained to an uncommon degree of celebrity, had 
he confined himſelf ſimply to mathematical at- 
tainments; but unfortunately, the ſtrength of his 
talents rather led him to encourage than repreſs the 
credulity of the times. Thinking nothing beyond 
his comprehenſion, he wandered in the labyrinths 
of judicial aſtrology, became a bold alchymiſt, and 
even ſuffered his judgment to be led aſtray by the 
ridiculous deluſions of necromancy. 

Thomas Digges, though not endowed with ſuch 
ſplendid abilities as Dee, was nevertheleſs a more 
uſeful mathematician, as the object of his ſtudies 
was the inſtruction of ſoldiers, and the improve- 
ment of military diſcipline. To theſe points his 
attention was naturally directed by his ſituation, for 


he was muſter-maſter general of the forces which 


He was the 
Author 


the Queen ſent to the Netherlands. 
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author of an arithmetical military treatiſe, and a 
geometrical work entitled © Stratiotocos, com- 
pendiouſly teaching the ſcience of numbers, and fo 
much of the rules and equations algebraical as are 
requiſite for the profeſſion of a ſoldier. He alſo 
publiſhed ſome works that were purely mathema- 
tical; among others, a © Perfect Deſcription of 
ce the Celeſtial Orbs, according to the moſt ancient 
« doctrine of the Pythagoreans.” 

Thomas Harriot was alſo a moſt ſkilful mathe- 
matician. He was the inventor of ſo many uſeful 
and excellent improvements in algebraical calcula- 
tions, that his name is ſtill holden in high eſteem by 
the profeſſors of that abſtruſe ſcience. Deſcartes 
borrowed his inventions, but had not the candour 
to acknowledge the obligation; Dr. Wallis, how- 
ever, has detected the fraud, and done juſtice to 
Harriot's diſcoveries. | 

John Blagrave was an able geometrician of this 
period, The ſcience of mathematics was by him 
applied to practical purpoſes; and the end he pro- 
poſed to himſelf was to promote the extenſion of this 
kind of knowledge, which had hitherto been con- 
fined to a few of his countrymen. With this 
view he laboured to ſhow the general utility of 
ſuch purſuits; and, to convince his readers that, 
far from being conſidered as mere objects of amuſe- 
ment or ſpeculation, they were indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for providing the conveniences of common 
life. His views were certainly commendable; though 
his ſucceſs, as might have naturally been expected, 
was far from great, 1 


It cannot be ſuppoſed that poetry could be neg- 


lected in an age which could boaſt of a Shakeſpeare 


and a Spenſer; yet did the votaries of the Nine la- 
bour under many inconveniences, not only from 
the want of proper patronage and encouragement, 
but from the puritanical ſpirit of the times, which 
tended to check the efforts of genius and the pro- 
greſs of taſte. Of our Engliſn Sophocles, ſo much 
has already been ſaid by his numerous biographers 
and commentators, that nothing remains to awaken 
or gratify curioſity; ſo that it is ſufficient for the hiſ- 
torian merely to notice the period at which he flou- 
riſhed. Of Spenſer, too, it is well known, that 
after the death of his gallant patron, Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was himſelf a poet, he was ſuffered 


to linger out the greater part of his life in penury 


and want. | 

In the reign of Mary, a ſmall poem, in the ſpi- 
rit and ſtanza of Sternhold, had been printed un- 
der the following title:“ THE VNGoDLINESSE OF 
« THE HETH NICK E GoDDEs; or, The Downfall of 
« Diana of the Epheſians, by J. D. an exile for the 
« word, late a miniſter in London, MDLIV.“ 
Mr. Warton ſuppoſes it was printed at Geneva, and 
imported into England with other books of theſame 
tendency, and which were afterwards ſuppreſſed by 
a proclamation. The writer, whoſe arguments are 
weak as his poetry, attempts to prove, that the 
cuſtomary mode of training youths in the Roman 
Poets, encouraged idolatry and pagan ſuperſtition, 
This was a topic much laboured by the puri- 


tans, Prynne, in that chapter of his HisTR10- | 


| 


cc 
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MASTIX, where he expoſes © the obſcenity, ribal- 
« dry, amorouſneſſe, HeaTHENISHNESSE, and pro- 


« phaneſſe of moſt play-bookes, Arcadias, and fain- 
© ed hiſtories that are now ſo much in admiration;” 


acquaints us, that the infallible leaders of the pu- 


ritan perſuaſion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
among which are two Biſhops, have ſolemnly pro- 
hibited all Chriſtians “* to pen, to print, to ſell, to 
« read; or ſchoolmaſters and others to teach, any 
ce amorous wanton play-bookes, hiſtories, or heathen 
authors; eſpecially Ovid's wanton Epiſtles and 
e bookes of Love, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
« tius, Martiall, the Comedies of Plautus, Te- 
rence, and other ſuch amorous bookes, ſavouring 


F either of pagan Gods, of Ethnicke rites and ce- 


remonies, of ſcurrility, amorouſneſſe, and pro- 
«« phaneſſe.” But the Claſſics were at length con- 
demned by a much higher authority. In the year 


1582, one Chriſtopher Ocland, a ſchoolmaſter of 


Cheltenham, publiſhed two poems in Latin hexa- 
meters; one entitled AncLoruM PR ALIA, the other 
EL1ZABETHA. To theſe poems, which are writ- 
ten in a low ſtyle of Latin verſification, is prefixed 
an edict from the Lords of the Privy-Council, ſign- 
ed, among others, by Cowper, Biſhop of Lincoln; 
Lord Warwick; Lord Leiceſter; Sir Francis 
Knollys; Sir Chriſtopher Hatton; and Sir Francis 
Walſingham; and directed to the Queen's eccleſi- 
aſtical Commiſſioners, containing the following paſ- 
ſage. © Foraſmuche as the ſubje&t or matter of 
cc this booke is ſuch, as is worthie to be read of all 
« men; and eſpecially in common ſchooles, where. 
diuers HRATHEN POETS are ordinarily read and 
« taught, from which the youth of the realme doth 
« rather receiue infection in manners than aduance- 
ment in vertue : in place of ſome of which poets, 
ce we thinke this booke fit to be read and taught in 
ce thegrammar-ſchooles. We haue therefore thought, 
« as well for the encouraging the ſaid Ocklande, and 
« others that are learned, to beſtowe their trauell 
« and ſtudies to ſo good purpoſes, as alſo for the 
« benefit of the youth, and the removing of ſuch 
« laſctuous poets as are commonly read and taught 
« inthe ſaide grammar-ſchooles—the matter of this 
« booke being heroicall and of good inſtruction 
to praye and require you, upon the ſight hereof, 
as by our ſpecial order, to write your letters vnto 
al the Biſhops throughout this realme; requiring 
them to give commaundement, that in al the 
« grammar and free-ſchooles within their ſeuerall 
« dioceſſes, the ſaid booke de AncrLokum PRrA- 
* III, and peaceable government of her Majeſtie, 
« [the ELIZABZETHA] may be, in place of ſome 
e of the heathen poets, receyued, and publiquely 
« read and taught by the ſcholemaſters.” With 
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cc 


cc 
cc 
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| ſuch abundant circumſpection and ſolemnity did 


theſe profoundand pious politicians—not ſuſpecting 
that they were acting in oppoſition to their own prin- 
ciples and intentions—exerttheirendeavours to bring 
back barbariſm, and to obſtruct the progreſs of truth 
and good ſenſe. (Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh 

Poetry, Sect. 36. p. 314, 315, 316.) | 
The firſt poem which appeared in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was the play of Gokbozuc, written by 
| | Thomas 
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Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt; with the aſ- 
ſiſtance, it is ſaid, of Thomas Norton, who was 
alſo an aſſociate with Sternhold and Hopkins in the 
metrical verſion of David's Pſalms. This piece is 
chiefly curious, from it's being, perhaps, the firſt 
ſpecimen in our language of an heroic tale, writ- 
ten in blank verſe, divided into acts and ſcenes, and 
cloathed in all the formalities of a regular tragedy. 
It was firſt exhibited in the great hall of the Inner 
Temple by the ſtudents of that ſociety, as part of 
the entertainment of a grand Chriſtmas; and after- 
ward before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, on the 
eighteenth day of January 1561, 

Soon after the appearance of this tragedy, the 
Jocasra of Euripides was tranſlated by George 
Gaſcoigne and Francis Kinwelmerſh, both ſtudents 
of Gray's Inn; and acted in the refectory of that 
ſociety in 1566. Seneca's ten tragedies were alſo 
tranſlated during this period, at different times, and 
by different poets. Theſe were all printed together, 
in 1581, under this title, SENECA nis TENNE TRA“ 
©« SE DIES, TRANSLATED INTO ENGL:SH. MMer- 
&« curii nutrices hore, IMTRINTED AT LONDON, 
« in FLEET STREETE, zeare ute S aincte Dunſton's 
« Church, by Thomas Marſhe, 1581.” 

As ſcholars began to direct their attention to our 
vernacular poetry, many more of the ancient poets 
now appeared in Engliſh verſe. Before the con- 
cluſion of the ſixteenth century, Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Martial, were tranſlated. The 
verſion of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, by Arthur Gold- 
Mg, kept it's ground till Sandye's Engliſh Ovid ap- 
peared in 1632. This author finiſhed an Engliſh 
tranſlation of Philip Mornay's Treatiſe in French 
on the Truth of Chriſtianity, which had been be- 
gun by Sir Philip Sydney, and was publiſhed in 
1587. Heenlarged our knowledge of the trea- 
tiſes of antiquity, by publiſhing Engliſ.i tranſla- 
tions of Juſtin's Hiſtory in 1564; of Czfr's Com- 
mentaries in 1565; of Seneca's Benzrirs in 1777; 
and of the GzocRaPry of Pomponius Mela, and 
the PoLynrsTORY of Solinus, in 1587 and 1 £90. 
He has alſo left verſions of many modern Latin 
writers, which then had their uſe, and ſuited the 
conditions and opinions of the times; and which are 
now forgotten by the introduction of better books, 
and the general change of the ſyſtem of know- 
ledge. 


The Art of Poetry, Epiſtles, and Satires of Ho- 


race, were tranſlated by Thomas Drant in 1567. 
The following paſſage in the tranſlator's addreſs to 
the reader 1s too curious not to be tranſcribed, as it 
is a picture of the popular learning, and a ridicule 
of the idle narratives, of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. But I feare me a number do fo thincke 
« of thys booke, as I was aunſwered by a prynter 
* not long agone. Though, ſayth he, Sir, your 
« boke bewyſe and ful of learnyng, yet peradventure 
* 1t wyl not be ſaleable: ſignifying indeede, that 
% flim-flames, and guegaws, be they never fo 
e fleight and fender, are ſooner rapte vp thenne 
are thoſe which be lettered and clarkly makings. 
And no doubt the cauſe that bookes of learn- 
ynge ſeme fo hard is, becauſe ſuch and ſo greate 
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te à ſcull of amarouſe pamphlets have ſo preoccu- 
e pyed the eyes and eares of men, that a multy- 
e tude beleue ther is none other ſtyle or phraſe ells 
« worthe gramercy. No bookes fo ryfe or ſo frindly 
ce red, as be theſe bokes.—But if the ſettying out of. 
te the wanton tricks of a payre of lovers; as for ex- 
c ample, let theym be cauled Sir Chaunticleare and, 
ce dame Partilote, to tell howe their firſte combina. 


c tion of loue begun, howe their eyes floted, and 


© howe they anchered, their beames mingled one 
ce with the others bewtye. Then, of their perplex- 
te ed thoughts, their throwes, their fancyes, their 
ce dryrie driftes, now interrupted, now vnperfyted, 
ce their loue days, their ſugred words, and their 
© ſugred ioyes. Afterward, howe enuyous fortune, 
through this chop or that chaunce, turned their 
© bleſs to bale, ſeuerynge two ſuch bewtiful faces 
ce and dewtiful hearts. Laſt, at partynge, to ad 
« to an oration or twane, interchangeably had 
betwixt the two wobegane perſons, the one thicke 
powderd with manly paſſionat pangs, the other 
«© watered with womaniſh teares. Then to ſhryne 
e them vp to god Cupid, and make martirres of 
« them both, and therewyth an ende of the 
« matter.“ 

It would greatly exceed the purpoſes of general 
hiſtory to notice al! the poets and tranſlators of this 
period, which is commonly called the Golden Age 
of Engliſh Poetry: we ſhall therefore only add a 
few remarks on the genius of the poetry of that age, 
chiefly taken from the very ingenious author, ta 
whoſe labours, in this department of our hiſtory, 
we have already been ſo much indebted. | 

Among the great features which ſtrike us in the 
poetry of this period, are the predominancy of fa- 
ble, of fiction, and fancy; and a predilection for 
intereſting adventures and pathetic events. The 
cauſe of this characteriſticaldiſtinction may be chief- 
ly referred to the following principles, ſometimes 
blended, and fometimes operating ſingly. The re- 
vival and vernacular verſions of the Claſſics; the im- 
portation and tranſlation of Italian Novels; the 
viſionary reveries or refinements of falſe philoſophy ; 
a degree of ſuperſtition ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of poetry; the adoption of the machineries of ro- 
mance; and the frequency and improvements of 


cc 


cc 


| allegoric exhibition in the popular ſpectacles. 


The peruſal of the Italian Tales gave rife to innu- 
merable plays and poems, which would not other- 
wiſe have exiſted, and turned the thoughts of our 
writers to new inventions of the ſame kind. Before 
theſe books became common, affecting ſituation, 
the combination of incident, and the pathos of ca- 
taſtrophe, were almoſt unknown. Diſtreſs, eſpe- 
cially that ariſing from the conflicts of the tender 
paſſion, had not yet been ſhown in it's moſt inte- 
reſting forms. Tt was hence-our poets, particular- 
ly the dramatic, borrowed ideas of a legitimate plot, 
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tained much bold adventure, heroic enterpriſe, and 
ſtrong touches of rude delineation; yet they failed 
in that multiplication and diſpoſition of circum- 
ſtances, and in that deſcription of characters and 
events approaching nearer to truth and reality, 
which were demanded by a more diſcerning 
and curious age. Even the rugged features of the 
original Gothic romance were ſoftened by this fort 
of reading; and the Italian paſtoral, yet with ſome 
mixture of the kind of incidents deſcribed in the 
Ethiopic Hiſtory of Heliodorus, now newly tranſ- 
lated, was engrafted on the feudal manners in Syd- 
ney's ARCADIA. | . 

But the Reformation had not yet deſtroyedevety 
deluſion, nor diſinchauted all the ſtrong holds of 
ſuperſtition. A few dim characters were yet legible 
in the mouldering creed of tradition. Every gob- 
lin of ignorance did not vaniſh at the firſt glim- 
merings of the morning of Science. Reaſon ſuf- 
ſered a few demons ſtil] to linger, which ſhe choſe 
to retain in her ſervice under the guidance of Poe- 
try. Men believed, or were willing to believe, 
that ſpirits were yet hovering around, who brought 
with them airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell ; that 
the ghoſt was duely releaſed from his priſon of tor- 
ment at the ſound of the curfue; and that fairies 
imprinted myſterious circles on the turf by moon- 
light. Much of this credulity was even conſecrat- 
ed by the name of ſcience and profound ſpecula- 
tion. Proſpero had not yet broken and buried his 
ſtaſt, nor drowned his book deeper than did ever plum- 
met ſound. It was now that the alchymiſt, and the 
judicial aſtrologer, conducted his occult operations 
by the potent intercourſe of ſome preternatural be- 
ing, who came obſequious to his call, and was 
bound to accompliſh his ſevereſt ſervices under 
certain conditions, and for a limited duration of 
time. It was actually one of the pretended feats 
of theſe fantaſtic philoſophers, to evoke the Queen 
of the Fairies in the ſolitude of a gloomy grove; 
who, preceded by a ſudden ruſtling of the leaves, 
appeared in robes of tranſcendent luſtre. (LZilly's 
Life, p. 151.) The Shakeſpeare of a more in- 
ſtructed and poliſhed age—ſays Warton—would 
not have given us a magician darkening the ſun at 
noon, the Sabbath of the Witches, and the Caul- 
dron of Incantation. 

Undoubtedly moſt of theſe notions were credited 
and entertained in a much higher degree in the pre- 
ceding periods: but the arts of compoſition had 
not then made a ſufficient progreſs, nor would the 
poets of theſe periods have managed them with 
ſo much addreſs and judgment. We were now ar- 
rived at that point, when the national credulity, 


chaſtened by reaſon, had produced a ſort of civi-' 


lized ſuperſtition, and left a ſet of traditions, fan- 
ciful enough for poetic decoration, and yet not too 
violent and chimerical for common ſenſe. 

In the mean time, the Gothic romance, although 
ſomewhat ſhaken by the claſſical fictions, and by 
the Tales of Boccaccio and Bandello, ſtill main- 


rained it's ground; and the daring machineries of 


giants, dragons, and inchanted caſtles, borrowed 
from the magic ſtorehouſe of Boĩardo, Arioſto, and 
Yor. 1; 
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Taſſo, began to be employed by the Epic muſe, 
Indeed, the Gothic and Pagan fiftions were now 
frequently blended and incorporated. The Lady 
of the Lake floated in the ſuite of Neptune, before 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth; Ariel aſſumes the 
reſemblance of a ſea-nymph; and Hecate, by ari 
eaſy aſſociation, conducts the rites of the weird ſiſ- 
ters in Macbeth. 3 
Allegory had been derived from the religious 
ramas into our civil ſpectacles. The maſques and 
pageantries of the age of Elizabeth were not only 
furniſhed by the heathen divinities, but often by the 
virtues and vices imperſonated, ſignificantly deco- 
rated, accurately diſtinguiſhed by their propef 
types, and repreſented by living actors. The an- 
cient ſymbolical ſhows of this ſort began now to 
loſe their old barbariſm and a mixture of religion, 


and to aſſume a degree of political elegance and 
preciſion, 


* - 


It muſt be obſerved, that only a few critical trea- 
tifes, and but one Ax r or Pok TRV, were now writ- 
ten. Sentiments and images were not abſolutely 
determined by the canons of compoſition: nor was 
genius awed by the conſciouſneſs of a future an 
final arrangement at the tribunal of taſte, A cer- 
tain dignity of - inattention to niceties was now vi- 
ſible in our writers. Without conſulting too cloſe- 
ly a criterion of correctneſs, every man indulged his 
own capriciouſneſs and invention. The poet's ap- 
peal was chiefly to his own voluntary feelings, his 
own immediate and peculiar mode of conception: 
and this freedom of thought was often expreſſed 
in an undiſguiſed frankneſs of diftion; a circum- 
ſtance that greatly contributed to give the flowing 
modulation which marked the meaſures of the poets 
of this period, and which ſoon degenerated into the 
oppoſite extreme of diſſonance and aſperity. Selec- 
tion and diſcrimination were often overlooked. 
Shakeſpeare wandered in purſuit of univerſal na- 
ture, The glancings of his eye are from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven. We behold him 
breaking the barriers of imaginary method. In the 
ſame ſcene he deſcends from his meridian of the no- 
bleſt tragic ſublimity, to puns and quibbles, to the 
meaneſt merriments of a plebeian farce. | 

No fatires, properly ſo called, were written till 
towards the concluſion of this period, and theri but a 
few. Pictures drawn at large of the vices of the 
times, did not ſuit readerg who loved to wander 
in the regions of artificial manners. The Muſe, 
like the people, was too ſolemn and reſerved, too 
ceremonious and pedantic, to ſtoop to common 
life. Satire is the poetry of a nation highly po- 
liſhed, 

The importance of the female character was not 
yet acknowledged, nor were women admitted into 


the general commerce of ſociety. The effect of that 


intercourſe had not imparted a comic air to poe- 
try, nor ſoftened the ſeverer tone of our verſification 
with the levities of gallantry, and the familiarities 
of compliment; ſometimes perhaps operating on 
ſerious ſubjects, and imperceptibly ſpreading them< 


ſelves in the general habits of ſtyle and thought. 


| | 


All or moſt of theſe circumſtances contributed 
| 4 X to 
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to give a deſcriptive, a pictureſque, and a figura- 
tive caſt to the poetical language. 
pears even in the proſe compoſitions of the preſent 
period. In the ſubſequent age, proſe became the 
language of poetry. 

In the mean time, general knowledge was en- 
creaſing with a wide diffuſion and a haity rapidity. 
Books began to be multiplied, and a variety of 
the moſt uſeful and rational topics had been diſcuſſed 
in our own language; yet the advances of ſcience 
had not been too great. On the whole, we were 
now arrived at that period propitious to the opera- 
tions of original and true poetry, when the coyneſs 
of fancy was not always proof againſt the approaches 
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of reaſon; when genius was rather directed than 


governed by judgment; and when taſte and learn- 
ing had fo far only diſciplined imagination, as to 
ſuffer it's exceſſes to paſs without cenſure or con- 
troul, for the ſake of the beauties to which they 
were allied. 

As, on the acceſſion of Mary to the throne, all 
the eccleſiaſtical meaſures which had been adopted 
In the preceding reign, were reverſed; ſo were 
Ml her own proceedings, with regard to religion, 
annulled by her ſiſter Elizabeth, who aſſumed the 
ſupremacy, aboliſhed the maſs, and re-eſtabliſhed 
the liturgy of King Edward. Thoſe Engliſh di- 
vines, who had fled from the perfecutions of Queen 
Mary, now returned, Theſe men, from an irra- 
tional, becauſe indiſcriminate, abhorrence of all 
Catholic ceremonies, and from their intercourſe with 
Calvin, whoſe prejudices and whoſe bigotry were, 
in many reſpects, more intolerable and diſguſting 
than thoſe which the Reformers had recently abo- 
liſhed, had learned to embrace the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and had contracted a diſlike to all the de- 
cent appendages of divine worſhip. 

The Reformers themſelves had been careful to 
admit no innovation merely from ſpite and oppo- 
ſition to former uſage; and the new religion, by 
mitigating the genius of the ancient ſuperſtition, 
and rendering it more compatible with the peace 
and intereſts of ſociety, had preſerved itſelf in that 
happy medium which wiſe men have always ſought, 
and which the people have fo ſeldom been able to 

maintain. Bur this ſpirit of moderation by no 
means accorded with the principles, or coincided 
with the views, of thoſe zealots who had imbibed the 
eloomy fanaticiſm, and adopted the perſecuting 
ſpirit, of Calvin; and who, from their pretending to 
'a ſuperior purity of worſhip and diſcipline, had ac- 
quired the appellation of Puritans. Theſe mad 
ſectaries inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the epiſco- 
pal habit and the raiment of the clergy in general, 


merely becauſe they had been worn by Catholic 
prieſts. In vain was it urged, that particular ha- 


| bits, as well as poſtures and ceremonies, having 
been conſtantly uſed by the clergy, and employed 
in religious ſervice, acquire a veneration in the eyes 


of the people, appear ſacred in their apprehenſions, 
excite their devotion, and contract a kind of my- 
ſterious virtue, which attaches the affections of men 
to the national and eſtabliſhed worſhip : that, in 
order to produce this effect, an uniformity in theſe. 


This effect ap- 
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particulars is requiſite, and even a perſeverance, as 
far as poſſible, in the former practice: and that the 
nation would be happy, if, by retaining theſe in- 
offenſive obſervances, the reformers could engage 
the people to renounce willingly what was abſurd 
or pernicious in the ancient religion. But theſe 
arguments, which could not fail to convince all 
moderate and rational men, were the very reaſons 
which engaged the Puritans to reject the, habits, 
They took a pride in oppoſing the Church of Rome 
in every thing. Every compliance, they ſaid, was 
a ſymbolizing with Antichriſt. Their efforts to en- 
force the eſtabliſhment of their projected mode], 
were ſeconded by many perſons of conſequence in 
the Queen's council, But Elizabeth herſelf, fo far 
from being willing to deſpoil Religion of the few 
ornaments and ceremonies which remained in it, 
was rather inclined to bring the public worſhip till 
nearer to the Romiſh ritual. She took care to have 
a law for uniformity ſtrictly enacted. She was em- 
powered by the Parliament to add any new cere- 
monies which ſhe thought proper. And, though ſhe 


was ſparing in the exerciſe of this prerogative, ſhe 


continued rigid in exacting an obſervance of the 
eſtabliſhed laws, and in. puniſhing all nonconfor- 
mity. The zealots, therefore, who harboured a 
ſecret antipathy to the Epiſcopal order, . and to the 
whole Liturgy, were obliged, in a great meaſure, 
to conceal theſe ſentiments; and they confined their 
avowed objections to the ſurplice, the confirmation 
of children, the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, the 
ring in marriage, kneeling at the ſacrament, and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus. Yet, even by theſe, 
they contrived to diſturb the peace of ſociety. 
The people, in ſome places, refuſed to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies were 
uſed; would not ſalute the conforming clergy; and 
proceeded ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, to 
ſpit in their faces, and to uſe them with all manner 
of contumely, (S:rype's Life of Whitgift, p. 460.) 
And, while the ſovereign authority was exerted to 
check theſe exceſſes, the flame was confined, not 
extinguiſhed; and, burning fiercer from confine- 
ment, it burſt out, at a ſubſequent period, to the 
deſtruction of the Church and Monarchy. 

The firſt Primate, after the acceſſion of Eliza- 
beth, was Parker, a prelate of great learning and a 
liberal mind: rigid in exacting conformity to the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip; and in puniſhing, by fine or 
deprivation, all the puritanical clergymen who at- 
tempted to introduce any innovation in the habits, 
ceremonies, or Liturgy of the Church, It was dur- 
ing his primacy that the Puritans endeavoured to 
effect an abrogation of our ſolemn church-ſervice, 
which they pronounced to be antichriſtian and 
unevangelical. They contended, that the metrical 
Pſalms of David, ſet to plain and popular muſic, 


were more ſuitable to the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, 


and abundantly adequate to all the purpoſes of 
edification; and this propoſal they reſted on the 
authority and practice of Calvin, But the Queen, 
and thoſe Biſhops to whom ſhe had delegated the 
buſineſs of ſuperviſing the Liturgy, among which 
was the Primate himſelf, objected, that too much 

attention 
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attention had already been paid to the German 


theology. She declared, that the foreign reformers 
had before interpoſed, on ſimilar deliberations, with 
unbecoming forwardneſs; and that the Common 
Prayer of her brother Edward had been once al- 
tered, to quiet the ſcruples, and to gratify the 
cavils, of Calvin, Bucer, and Fagius. She was, 
therefore, invariably determined to make no more 
conceſſions to the importunate partiſans of Geneva; 
and peremptorily decreed, that the choral forma- 
lities ſhould be continued in the celebration of the 
ſacred offices. (See Canons and InjuncTions, 
A.D. 1559, Num. 49.) 

Parker died in 1575; and was ſucceeded by 
Grindal, who, being himſelf ſecretly inclined to the 
adoption of the puritanical creed, was with greatdif- 
ficulty brought to execute the laws againſt the Puri- 
tans, or to puniſh the nonconforming clergy. He de- 
clined obeying the Queen's orders for the ſuppreſſion 
of Propheſyings, or the aſſemblies of the zealots in 
private houſes, which, ſhe apprehended, had become 
ſo many academies of fanaticiſm; and for this of- 
' fence ſhe had, by an order of the Star-Chamber, 
ſequeſtered him from his archiepiſcopal function, 
and confined him to his own houſe. Upon his 
death, which happened in 1588, ſhe determined to 
be more cautious in her next choice; and ſhe ap- 


pointed John Whitgifr, Biſhop of Worceſter, to ' 


the Primacy; a zealous churchman, who had al- 
ready ſignalized his pen in controverſy; and who, 
having failed in his endeavours to convince the 
Puritans by argument, was now reſolved to open 
their eyes by the exertions of power, and the exe- 
cution of penal ſtatures. He informed the Queen, 
that all the ſpiritual authority lodged in the Prelates 
was inſignificant without the ſanction of the Crown 
and as there was no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion at that 
time in force, he engaged her to iſſue a new one, 
(Neal's Hiſtcry of the Puritans, Vol. I. p. 410.) 
Elizabeth accordingly appointed forty- four Com- 
miſſioners, twelve of whom were eccleſiaſtics. Three 
Commiſſioners made a quorum. The juriſdiction 
of the court extended over the whole kingdom, and 


over all orders of men; and every circumſtance of 


it's authority, and all it's methods of proceeding, 
were contrary to the cleareſt principles of law and 
natural equity, The Commiſſioners were empow- 
ered to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, ſchiſms; 
in.a word, to regulate all opinions, as well as to 
puniſh all breach of uniformity in the exerciſe of 
public worſhip. They were directed to make en- 
quiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and 
witneſſes, but by all other means and ways which 
they could deviſe, that is, by the rack, by torture, 
by inquiſition, and impriſonment. Where they 
found reaſon to ſuſpect any perſon, they might ad- 
miniſter to him an oath, called Ex Offcio, by which 
he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and might 
thereby be obliged to accuſe himſelf, or his moſt 
intimate friend. The fines which they levied were 
diſcretionary, and often occaſioned the total ruin of 
the offender, contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
kingdom. The impriſonment, to which they con- 
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their own pleaſure. They aſſumed a power of 
impoſing on the clergy what new articles of ſub- 
ſcription, and conſequently of faith, they thought 
proper. Though all other ſpiritual courts were ſub- 
je, ſince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion- 
ers were exempted from that legal juriſdiction, and 
were liable to no controul, And the more to en-- 
large their authority, they were empowered topuniſh 
all inceſts, adulteries, fornications; all outrages, 
miſbehaviours, and diſorders in marriage: and the 
puniſhments which they might inflict, were left to 
their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion. In ſhort, 
this court was a real Inquiſition, attended with all the 
iniquities, as well as cruelties, inſeparable from that 
tribunal. And as the juriſdiction of the eccleſfiaſti- 
cal court was deſtructive of all law, fo it's erec- 
tion was deemed by many a mere uſurpation of this 
imperious Princeſs; andhad no other foundation than 
a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſupremacy to the 
Crown, and empowering the ſovereign to appoint 
commiſſioners for exerciſing that prerogative. 

The Parliament in 1584, the majority of which 
were Puritans, preſented a humble petition to the 
Houſe of Lords, in which they touched upon this 
oppreſſive commiſſion and the oath Ex Officio. They 
at the ſame time required, that no Biſhop ſhould 
exerciſe his fugftiorfof ordination but with the con- 
ſent and concurrence of ſix Preſbyters; that no 
clergyman ſhould be inſtituted into any benefice, 
without previous notice being given to the pariſh, 
that they might examine whether there lay any ob- 
jection to his life or doctrine; and, that the Biſhops 
ſhould not inſiſt upon every ceremony, or deprive 
incumbents for omitting part of the ſervice. They 
alſo complained of abuſes which prevailed in pro- 
nouncing the ſentence of excommunication; and 
they entreated the reverend fathers to think of ſome 
law for the remedy of theſe abuſes. 

On the ſubje& of this petition, the Queen ob- 
ſerved—in a ſpeech from the throne, at the end of 
the ſeſſion—that whoever found fault with the 
Church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe was ap- 
pointed by Gd ſupreme ruler over it, and no here- 
ſies nor ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by 
her permiſſion and negligence, That ſome abuſes 
muſt neceſſarily have place in every thing : but ſhe 
warned the prelates to be watchful; for, it ſhe found 
them careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully deter- 
mined to depoſe them. That ſhe was commonly 
ſuppoſed to have employed herſelf in many ſtudies, 
particularly philoſophical ; and ſhe would confeſs, 
that few, whoſe leiſure had not allowed them to 
make profeſſion of ſcience, had read or reflected 


more. That, as ſhe could diſcern the preſumption 


of many, in curiouſly canvaſſing the Scriptures, 
and ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no longer en- 
dure this licentiouſneſs ; but meant to guide her 
people, by God's rule, in the juſt mean between the 
corruptions of Rome and the errrors of modern 
And that, as the Romaniſts were the in- 
veterate enemies of her perſon, ſo the other inno- 
vators were dangerous to all kingly government ; and, 


demned any delinquent, was limited by no rule but | under colour of preaching the word of God, pre- 


ſumed 
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ſumed to exerciſe their private judgment, and to 


cenſure the actions of the Prince. 

The latter part of theſe obſervations had ſome 
foundation in juſtice, The Puritanical ſect had gone 
ſo far, that a book of diſcipline was ſecretly ſub- 
ſcribed by above five hundred clergymen; and the 
Preſbyterian government eſtabliſhed in the midſt 
of the Church, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
prelates and the high commiſſion. (Neal's Hiſt. of 


the Puritans, Vol. I. p. 48 3,—Strype's Life of Whit- | 


gift, p. 291.) Thus did the reſtleſs ſpirit of in- 
novation, which long continued to mark the turbu- 
lent followers of Calvin—ever more prone to ſub- 
vert than eſtabliſh, to overturn than to ſettle, to 


| demoliſh than to build—engender a ſpirit of perſe- 


cution, and draw down on the Puritans themſelves 
a ſmall part of that oppreſſion, which—whenever 
they had an opportunity—they did not fail to infli 
on the Catholics, 
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BOOK VIII. 
1603 r 1660, 


cceſſion of James the Firſt—Treaty with France—Conſpiracy againſt 


the King—Conference at Hampton-Court—A Parliament—Peace with 
Spain—Gunpowder Plot—A Parliament—Death of the King of France 
— Death of Prince Henry Marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth—Over- 


bury poiſoned Sir Walter Raleigh's Execution Negotiations with 


Spain Fall of Bacon Diſpute between the King and the Commons 
Prince's Journey to Spain Marriage- Treaty broken A Parliament 
Rupture with Spain Treaty with France - Mansfeldt's Expedition 
Death of King James His Character —Acceſſion of Charles the Firſt— 
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Parliament Peace with France Peace with Spain Strafford - Laud 
Ship-Money—T rial of Hambden—Scotch Afﬀairs—Epiſcopacy aboliſhed 
in Scotland—War—Diſcontents in England Riot at Newburn-—Treat 
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racy in Ireland—Impeachment of the Biſhops—Tumults—King leaves 
London—Civil War—Battle of Edghill—ViRorics obtained by the Royal- 
iſts in the Welt—Battle of Stratton—of Lanſdown—of Roundway-Down— 
Death of Hambden—Briſtol taken—Siege of Glouceſter Battle of New- 
bery—Actions in the North of England—Solemn League and Covenant 
Invaſion of the Scots—Battle of Marſton-Moor—Battle of Cropredy-Bridge 
— Second Battle of Newbury—The Independents—Cromwel-—Treaty of 
Uxbridge—Exccution of Laud—Pattle of Naſeby—King goes to the 
Scots at Newark End of the War King delivered up by the Scots—Mu- 
tiny of the Army The King ſeized by Joyce The Army ſubdue the 
Parliament Second Civil War The Treaty of Newport The Civil War 
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Exccution And Character The Commonwealth Levellers ſuppreſſed 
Covenanters Battle of Dunbar Of Worceſter King's Eſcape Dutch 
War iſſolution of the Parliament Cromwel - Barebone's Parliament 
Cromwel made Protector Peace with Holland Inſurrection of the Roy- 
aliſts War with Spain Jamaica taxenDomeſtic Adminiſtration of Crom- 
wel—Dunkirk taken —Sickneſs of the Protector His Death And Cha- 
racter Richard Cromwel acknowledged Protector A Parliament Rich- 
ard depoſed Long Parliament or Rump reſtored InſurrectionParlia- 
ment expelled Committee of Safety Foreign Affairs General Monk 
Monk declares for the Parliament Parliament reſtored Monk enters Lon- 
don, and declares for a Free Parliament Secluded Members reſtored 
Long Parliament diſſolved New Parliament -The Reſtoration. 
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E are now arrived at a moſt important 
period of the Engliſh hiſtory ; a period, 
the delineation of which has called forth 
the exertion of ſplendid abilities, though 
it has ſeldom been traced with coolneſs and impar- 
tiality. On points of ſpeculative doctrine, variety 
of opinion is almoſt unavoidable. In arguments 
and deductions, though drawn from ſtated facts, a 
diverſity of ſentiment will, from obvious cauſes, 
moſt frequently ariſe; but, in the plain repreſenta- 
tion of facts themſelves, ſuch an uniformity ſhould 
invariably be obſerved as will tend to the preſerva- 
tion of every feature, and effectually prevent the 
dreſs from diſguiſing the object. 

The imperious diſpoſition of Elizabeth had be- 
trayed that Princeſs into fuch frequent exertions of 


deſpotic power, that England was generally con- 


ſidered by the continental Princes in the light of an 
abſolute monarchy. The conduct of the Engliſh 
themſelves was but too well calculated to confirm 
this idea; though, in fact, it was not more repug- 
nant to their liberties, than hoſtile to their conſti- 
tution. 
not, indeed, been aſcertained or defined with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy and preciſion ; but ſtill ſtrong legal 
barriers had been erected to impede the encroach- 
ments of tyranny ; the rights of the ſubje& had 
been expreſsly ſtipulated by the charters of John 
and his fon Henry; nor could that government poſ- 
ſibly be deemed abſolute, where © every individual 
© of the nation was protected in the free enjoyment 
* of his life, his liberty, and his property, unleſs 
te declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his 
« Peers, or the law of the land.“ | | 

But, unhappily, the bloody conteſts between the 
rival houſes of York and Lancaſter, and the ſub- 
ſequent animoſity of religious parties with which the 


kingdom was agitated, had afforded an opportu- 


The bounds of the royal prerogative had 


| 


| 
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nity to the Crown to violate, in various inſtances, 
theſe ſalutary laws for the preſervation of freedom. 
Still, however, the 4afis of liberty remained en- 
tire; it had indeed been ſhaken by that ſanguinary 
tyrant Henry the Eighth, but was reſtored to it's 
former ſolidity under the mild adminiſtration of his 
ſon. Nothing, therefore, but the moſt abject ſer- 
vility, could have tolerated the arbitrary conduct of 
Elizabeth: that conduct was repugnant to the ſpi- 
rit and principles of the conſtitution; but the ſame 
acquieſcence of the Parliament in meaſures de- 
ſtructive of thoſe liberties which it was their duty 
to ſecure from invaſion, while it ſunk them to a ſtate 
of degradation the moſt contemptible, tended to 
confirm the idea, that the Queen had not exceeded 
the lawful limits of her prerogative, and to inculcate 
the humiliating doctrine of paſſive obedience. 

Some ſmall oppoſition to the tyrannical meaſures 
of Elizabeth was, indeed, evinced by a few mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons; and, as theſe 
members were Puritans, occaſion was taken from 
thence to aſcribe to that ſect the poſſeſſion of a ge- 
nerous ſpirit of freedom, and of ſentiments highly 
favourable to the welfare and happineſs of man- 
kind. But the inference was unwarranted at the 


time, and experience has proved it's injuſtice. Had 


the Puritans been really actuated by a pure ſpirit of 


Überty, would not their oppoſition=—when they 


formed a majority of the Houſe of Commons 
have been more general, more firm, and deciſive? 
Had they exerted themſelves as far as the advan- 
tage they derived from their ſituation would have 
admitted, the ardour of their zeal, and the arbi- 
trary principles of Elizabeth, might have been ſuc- 
ceſsfully oppoſed to each other ; and, by the ope- 
ration of mutual checks and reſtraints, have proved 
really beneficial to the public welfare. But, in order 


| to form a juſt idea of the principles of the Puri- 
tans, 
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tans, we need only caſt our eyes on Scotland, where 


their power was fully eſtabliſhed, and where, of 
courſe, they had a fair opportunity for confirming 
the many advantages to which, it was vainly aſ- 
ſerted, the propagation of their tenets would give 
birth, What are the flattering objects which there 
preſent themſelves to our view? Bigotry, intole- 
rance, perſecution, and rebellion, in their moſt diſ- 
guſting forms :—a dark and gloomy ſpirit of fana- 
ticiſm, hoſtile to all good government both in 
church and ſtate, and alike repugnant to the ſpirit 
and precepts of the chriſtian religion. 

King James, who knew the Puritans well, ſays, 
in his Baſilicon Doron I] proteſt before the great 
« God—and fince I am here as upon my teſtament, 
« jc is no place for me to lie in—that ye ſhall ne- 
c yer find with any highland or borderer thieves, 
« greater ingratitude, and more lies and vile per- 
te juries, than with theſe fanatie ſpirits, and ſuf- 
« fer not the principal of them to brook your 
« land.“ | 

The acceſſion of James, ſon of Mary, by which 
the crown was transferred from the family of Tu- 
dor to the houſe of Stuart, met the univerſal ap- 
probation of the Engliſh. This Prince was great- 
grandſon of Margaret, elder daughter of Henry the 
Eighth; and, on the failure of the male-line, no 
poſſible diſpute could ariſe on the validity of his 
Hereditary right. Six hours after the deceaſe of 
Elizabeth, James, her ſucceſſor, was proclaimed ; 
and he no ſooner received the welcome news of his 
acceſſion, than he left Edinburgh, and haſtened to 
the capital of his new dominions. 

James, before he reached the end of his journey, 
found means to diſguſt a great number of his ſub- 
jets. Eager to behold their new ſovereign, an 
immenſe concourſe collected in every town through 
which he paſſed ; but James, who was fond of re- 
tirement, iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this re- 
fort of people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions and other inconveniences, which, he ſaid, 
would neceſſarily attend it. To this offence to the 
people he added, ſoon after, what gave offence to 


the higher orders of the ſtate, by proſtituting titles 


of honour, and rendering them ſo common as to 
be no longer marks of diſtinction. In little more 
than ſix weeks after his arrival in England, he creat- 
ed noleſs than two hundred and thirty-ſeven knights. 
A paſquinade was fixed up at St. Paul's, in which 
an art was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to 


alſiſt ſhort memories in retaining the names of 


the new nobility. 5 

T he firſt national tranſaction in which James was 
engaged, was atreaty with France,extorted from him 
by the importunity of Roſni—afterwards Duke of 
Sully—whom Henry the Fourth had ſent into Eng- 
land for that purpoſe. The articles contained a de- 
ſenſive league between France and England; and 
offenſive, if the Spaniards ſhould attempt the re- 
duction of the Netherlands, The King's chief 
counſellor, at this time, was Cecil, created by him 
ſucceſſively, Lord Eſſindon, Viſcount Cranbourn, 
and Earl of Saliſbury, This crafty ſtateſman had 
preſerved the friendſhip of James by maintaining a 


| preſervation of their privileges. 


ſecret correſpondence with him during the latter 
years of Elizabeth's reign, 

Among the diſcontented courtiers which are ge- 
nerally obſervable on a change of ſovereignty, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the Lords Grey and Cobham, 
were at this period the moſt turbulent. A kind of 
conſpiracy, for the purpoſe of placing Arabella 
Stuart, the King's couſin-german, upon the throne, 
was charged againſt them and five of their accom- 
plices, viz, Sir Griffith Markham; Anthony Cop- 
ley; George Brook, brother to Lord Cobham; and 
Watſon and Clarke, two Catholic prieſts. The 
grounds of the accuſation were certain indiſcreet 
expreſſions which eſcaped them in the height of re- 
ſentment. The iſſue of it was the condenſhation 
of all the parties accuſed; though Raleigh could 
not be brought in guilty without the flagrant vio- 
lation of an eſtabliſhed law, the only evidence ad- 
duced againſt him being a written one. The two 
Prieſts and Brook were executed; Cobham, Grey, 
and Markham, were pardoned, after they had laid 
their heads upon the block. Raleigh, too, was 
reprieved, but remained in confinement many years 
afterwards ; and at laſt ſuffered for this offence which 
was never proved againſt him, 

James had not been long in poſſeſſion of the 
throne before he received a petition from the Puri- 
tans—ſigned by ſeven hundred and fifty of their 
clergy—for a reformation of ſundry articles of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Though the King was averſe 
from the innovating ſpirit of this turbulent ſect, and 
frequently inculcated a maxim—which has more 
truth in it than ſuperficial obſervers are aware of 
No Bishop, No Kixc; yet he promiſed to afford 


the petitioners a partial hearing; and for this pur- 


poſe an aſſembly of divines and miniſters, preſided 
by James himſelf, met at Hampton-Court. James, 
anxious to diſplay his ſchool-learning and theolo- 
gical knowledge, took a part in the debate; the 
iſſue of which was, an injunction to the miniſters 
to conform. Tf you aim at a Scottiſh preſbytery— 
ſaid James to the clergy—© it agrees as well with 
« monarchy as God and the devil, There, Jack and 
« Tom, and Will and Dick, ſpall meet and cenſure 
« me and my council; therefore I reiterate my former 
« ſpeech: Le Roi Savilera, Stay, I pray, for one 
« ſeven years, before you demand; and then, if you 
« find me grow punſie and fat, I may perchance heark- 
« en unto you, for that government will keep me in 
« preath, and give me Work enough.” 

On the nineteenth of March 1604, the Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, having been unable to meet ſoon- 
er, on account of the plague which had appeared 
in London, where it raged with ſuch fury, that 
above thirty thouſand perſons are computed to have 


died of it in a year, though the city contained at 


that time not more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, 

The firſt buſineſs in which the Commons were 
engaged was of the utmoſt importance to the 
Outlaws, whether 
on account of debts or crimes, had been declared by 
the Judges—in the reign of Henry the Sixth—1n- 
capable of enjoying a ſcat in the houſe, where they 

mu 
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muſt themſelves be law-givers ; but this opinion of 
the Judges, 1t muſt be obſerved, had been frequent- 
ly over- ruled. | 

Sir Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the 
county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual, was 
made into Chancery. The Chancellor, pronouncing 
him an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for 
a new election, Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in 
his place by the county: but the firſt act of the 
Houſe was to reverſe the Chancellor's ſentence, and 
reſtore Sir Francis to his ſcat. At the King's ſug- 
geſtion, the Lords deſired a conference on the ſub- 
ject; but were abſolutely refuſed by the Commons, 
as the queſtion entirely regarded their own privi- 
leges. The Commons, however, ſent their Speaker 
to remonſtrate with the King; but James, not be- 
ing ſatisfied, ordered a conference between the Houſe 
and the Judges; who, in this caſe, differed in opi- 
nion from the Commons. This conference, he 
ſaid, he commanded as an abſalute King, an epithet 
not very grateful to the ears of Engliſhmen, though, 
by their baſe ſervility to Elizabeth, they had al- 
ready been ſomewhat accuſtomed to it. But the 
arguments employed by the Commons in ſupport 
of their privileges made ſuch an impreſſionon James, 
that he conſented to a compromiſe. Both of the 
members were ſet aſule, and the Commons obtain- 
ed a firm eſtabliſhment of the eſſential privilege of 
judging of returns, 

At the ſame time, the Commons, in the caſe 
of Sir Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed the power of 
puniſhing, as well the perſon at whoſe ſuit any 
member is arreſted, as the officers who either arreſt 
or detain him. 


A treaty of peace was, in the ſummer of 1604, 


concluded between Spain and England. Some ar- 
ticles in the treaty, which ſeemed prejudicial to the 
Dutch commonwealth, were never executed by 
James; and, as the Spaniards made no complaints 
on that head, it appeared that, by ſecret agreement, 
the King had expreſsly reſerved the power of ſend- 
ing aſſiſtance to the Hollanders. 

The Roman Catholics had expected great favour 
and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as a de- 
ſcendant from Mary, a rigid Catholic, and as having 
himſelf diſcovered ſome early ſymptoms of partiality 
to that religion in his early youth. But they ſoon diſ- 
covered their miſtake ; and their ſurprize could on- 
ly be equalled by their indignation, onfinding James 
determined on enforcing aſtrict execution of the laws 
enacted againſt them, and on perſevering in all the 
rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. Exaſperated at 
this diſappointment of their hopes, they reſolved on 
the adoption of deſperate meaſures ; and, after 


much conſultation, a reſolution was formed for de- 


ſtroying the King and Parliament. 
The principal conſpirators were Robert Cateſby— 
the inventor of the plot—a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family; and Thomas Piercy, a deſcen- 
dant from the illuſtrious houſe of Northumberland. 
By theſe was the dreadful ſecret imparted to Tho- 
mas Winter, who went over to Flanders in queſt 
of Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, 


with whoſe zeal and courage the conſpirators were 
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well acquainted. On the admiſſion of any new zea- 
lot into their plot, the oath of ſecreſy they exacted 
from him, was confirmed by a ſolemn adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacrament. The only ſcruple they ex- 
perienced, aroſe from the idea that many Catholics 
muſt of neceſſity be involved in the deſtruction they 
meditated; but all objections on this head were 
ſpeedily removed by the arguments of Teſmond, a 
Jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in Eng- 
land; who aſſured them, the intereſts of religion 
required that the innocent ſhould here periſh with 
the guilty, 

This horrid plan, which had been in agitation 
near a year and a half, was ſo far executed, that ſix 
and thirty barrels of gunpowder were, by means of 
the conſpirators, lodged in ſome vaults under the 
Houſe of Lords, to be fired on the firſt day of the 
meeting of Parliament, when the King was to ha- 
rangue, and the Queen and Princeof Wales had pro- 
poſed to be preſent. After the exploſion, the reſt 


of the royal family were to be ſeized by the conſpi- 


rators; and Elizabeth, J ames's youngeſt child, to 
be declared Queen, under a protector of their own 
chooſing. The vaults had been hired by Piercy, 
under the pretence of a lodgment for fuel; and the 
gunpowder was covered by a great number of fag- 
gots and billets, 

The fifth of November, 1605, which was the 
day aſſigned for the meeting of Parliament, now 
approached. The hopes of the conſpirators were 
exalted to the higheſt pitch; but a fatal aflurance of 
ſucceſs, united to private affection, drew from one 
of the party an indiſcretion which happily defeated 
the well-concerted plan. On the twenty-ſixth of 
October, Lord Monteagle, a Catholic, whoſe fa- 
ther, Lord Morley, had ſuffered greatly in the 
reign of Elizabeth for his attachment to popery, 
received the following letter which had been deli 
vered to his ſervant by an unknown hand. My 
« Lord, out of the love I bear to ſome: of your 
« friends, I have a care of your preſervation. 
Therefore I would adviſe you, as you tender Your 
« life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your atten- 
« dance at this Parliament; for God and man have 
<« concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. 
« And think not ſlightly of this advertiſement; 
« bur retire yourſelf into your country, where you 
may expect the event in ſafety. For, though 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, 
« they will receive a terrible blow this parliament ; 
« and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This 
« counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it may 
« do you good, and can do you no harm: for the 
« danger is paſt as ſoon as you have burned the 
letter; and I hope God will give you the grace to 
make good uſe of it, unto whoſe holy protection 
« ] commend you.” | 

Lord Monteagle was wholly at a loſs to compre- 
hend the meaning of this myſterious epiſtle. He 


judged it ſafeſt, however, to carry it to Cecil, then 


Earl of Saliſbury, who alſo inclined to think it un- 
worthy of notice; and the affair was accordingly 


dropped till the King, who had been ſome time at 


town. 
42 


It was then recon- 


Royſton, returned to 
| | ſidered 
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ſidered with attention; and James, from the dark 
hints it contained of @ terrible blow, without appenr- 
ance of any ſtir, was led to ſuſpect ſome contrivance 
by gunpowder. It was thought adviſeable, there- 
fore, to inſpect all the vaults beneath both Houſes 
of Parliament; an office which devolved on the Earl 
of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain; who prudently de- 
ferred the ſearch till the day before the meeting of 
Parliament. The immenſe quantity of wood and 
faggots which lay in the vault under the Houſe of 
Lords, excited his ſuſpicions, and he determined 
that a more thorough inſpection ſhould be made. 
Accordingly, about midnight, Sir Thomas K nevet, 
a juſtice of peace, was ſent with proper attendants; 
and finding Guy Fawkes—who had paſſed himſelf 
for Piercy's ſervant—lurking before the door of the 
vault, he immediately ſeized him; and, turning over 
the faggots, diſcovered the powder. In Fawkes's 
pocket were found the matches, and every thing 
proper for ſetting fire to the train: and that daring 
conſpirator, on the dete ion of his guilt, expreſſed 
no concern but for the failure of his enterprize; and 
no regret, but for having miſſed the opportunity of 
firing the powdrr at once, and blowing up himſelf 
and his enemies. Before the Council he diſplayed 
the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed with ſcorn and 
diſdain, peremptorily refuſing to diſcover his aſſo- 
ciates ; but, on being conveyed to the Tower, his 
courage vaniſhed at the ſight of the rack, and he 
made an ample confeſſion of the whole plot, with 
the names and quality of the conſpirators. 

On the arreſt of Fawkes, the criminals who re- 
mained in London fled into Warwickſhire, where 
their confederates were poſted to ſeize on the per- 
ſon of Elizabeth—who was kept at Lord Harring- 
ton's houſe 1n that county—as ſoon as they ſhould 
hear of the ſucceſs of the project. There they 
made a vigorous defence, but were all taken ex- 
cept three, who were killed in the ſtruggle; viz. 
Catefby, Piercy, and Robert Wright. The fol- 
lowing were convicted of treaſon, and executed: 
Sir Everard Digby; Guy Fawkes; Robert and 
Thomas Winter; John Grant; Ambroſe Rook- 
wood; Robert Keys; Thomas Bates; and Gar- 
net, the Superior of the Jeſuits. Francis Tre- 
ſham was alſo convicted, but died in priſon. Two 
Catholic Lords, Mordaunt and Stourton, were fin- 
ed, one ten thouſand, the other ſix thouſand pounds; 
their abſence from Parliament having begotten ſuſ- 
picion. The Earl of Northumberland ſuffered the 
ſeverer penalty of thirty thouſand pounds; and was 
detained in priſon for ſeveral years, becauſe he had 
admitted Piercy into the number of gentlemen- 
penſioners, without having taken the requiſite oaths. 
Theſe were the arbitrary ſentences of the Star- 
Chamber. The Lord Monteagle was rewarded 
with an eſtate of two hundred pounds a year, and 
a penſion of five hundred. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that all the conſpi- 
rators 1n this deteſtable plot were men of character 
and reputation; men whoſe conduct, till the preſent 
occaſion, had been irreproachable. It was the mad 
zeal of bigotry alone, a prejudice not leſs violent 
than prepoſterous, a paſſion the moſt criminal, veil - 
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ed beneath the apppearance of duty, that impelled 
them to the adoption of ſuch nefarious meaſures. 
Digby, after his condemnation, proteſted, in a let- 
ter to his wife, that if he had thought there had been 
the leaſt ſin in the plot, he would not for the world 
have engaged in it; and, that no other cauſe drew 
him to hazard his fortune and life but zeal to God's 
religion, He expreſſed his ſurprize that any Catho- 
lics could condemn it. 

On the ninth of November James opened the 
Parliament, by a ſpeech remarkable for it's mode- 
ration, He obſerved that, though religion had en- 
gaged the conſpirators in ſo criminal an attempt, 
yet ought we not to involve all the Roman Catho- 
lics in the ſame guilt, or ſuppoſe them equally dif 
poſed to commit the ſame barbarities. Many holy 
men, he ſaid, and our anceſtors among the reſt, 
had been ſeduced to concur with that church in her 
ſcholaſtic doCtrines; who yet had never admitted her 
ſeditious principles concerning the Pope's power of 
depoſing kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination. The 
wrath of Heaven is denounced againſt crimes, but 
innocent error may obtain it's favour; and nothing 
can be more hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the 
Puritans, who condemn alike to eternal torments 
even the molt inoffenſive partizans of popery. For 
his part, he added, that conſpiracy, however atro- 
cious, ſhould never alter, in the leaſt, his plan of 
government; while with one hand he puniſhed 
guilt, with the other he would ſtill ſupport and 
protect innocence. As ſoon as he had concluded 
his harangue, he prorogued the Parliament. 

The ſentiments contained in this ſpeech would 
have done honour to a more enlightened age; but, 
unhappily, they were too liberal for the times, ob- 
ſcured, as they were, by the gloomy clouds of Pu- 
ritaniſm. Thus, what ſhould have tended to ſecure 
to James the good opinion of his ſubjects, proved 


the very means of rendering him an object of their 


diffidence and averſion. It might indeed have been 
objected to him, that his remarks on the unchari- 
tableneſs of the Puritans, might, with equal pro- 
priety, have been applied to the Catholics, with 
whom the denial of ſalvation to all who were not 
within the pale of their own church, was ever a fa- 
vourite tenet; ſtill, wherever ſuch uncharitableneſs 
prevails, it is certainly a fair object of cenſure. It 
is very remarkable too, that the Puritans, whoſe 
oppoſition and antipathy to the practices and doctrines 
of the Church of Rome had been carried to a degree 
of affectation that diſguſted all moderate and ſen- 
ſible men, ſhould have fixed on one of her moſt 
objectionable tenets, as the only one worthy of be- 
ing retained; a tenet, which moſt aſſuredly bears no 
marks of the pure ſpirit of chriſtianity. Had James 
always been ſwayed, in his political conduct, by the 
ſame juſt and liberal ſentiments which he manifeſted 
on this occaſion, he muſt have eſcaped much of 
that cenſure which has, perhaps, too indiſcriminate- 
ly, been beſtowed on him, and have tranſmitted to 
after times a name calculated to excite reſpect and 
veneration. | | 

In the ſpring of 1609, an end was put to the long 
conteſt which had been carried on with ſuch fury for 
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near half a century, between Spain and the States of the 
United Provinces, by a truce for twelve years, con- 
cluded under the joint mediation and guarantee of 
England and France. 

The Commons, diſguſted with the King for his 
unwillingneſs to perſecute, betrayed an early diſpo- 
ſition to oppoſe his plans, and to reſtrain his preroga- 
tive. In their refuſal to afford him the neceſſary ſup- 
plies for ſupporting the dignity of the throne, they 
diſplayed a ſpirit of parſimony unworthy a generous 
people; but their ſtrenuous oppoſition to the arbi- 
trary impoſts of tonnage and poundage, to the op- 
preſſive privileges of wardſhips and purveyance, to 
the dangerous frequency of royal proclamations, 
and to the unconſtitutional and tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the Hligb Commiſſion Court, demand the warm- 
eſt tribute of applauſe. 

On the third of May 1610, a memorable event 
occurred, which excited great alarm, and occaſion- 
ed great concern in England; viz. the murder of 
the King of France by the daring fanatic Ravail- 
lac, With the death of Henry the glory of the 
French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe for ſome years; 
and, as that kingdom fell under an adminiſtration 
weak and bigoted, factious and diſorderly, the power 
of Auſtria began once more to appear formidable 
to Europe. In England, the antipathy to the Ca- 
tholics broke out anew on this tragical event; and 
fome of the laws, which had formerly been enacted 
in order to keep them in awe, began now to be exe- 
cuted with greater rigour and ſeverity, 

The death of Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1612, 
was the next object which attracted the attention of 
the Engliſh, who had conceived an attachment for 
the royal youth on account of his martial diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſome popular ſentiments which he had 
openly profeſſed. - The death of this Prince was 
followed by the marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
with Frederic, Elector Palatine. 
riage, though celebrated with great joy and feſti- 
vity, proved in the ſequel an unhappy event to the 
King, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and was attend- 
ed with ill conſequences to the reputation and for- 
tunes of both. The Elector, truſting to ſo great 
an alliance, engaged. in enterprizes beyond his 
ftrength; and the King, not being able to ſupport 
him in his diſtreſs, loſt entirely, at the end of his 
life, the ſmall portion which he ſtill retained of the 
affections and eſteem of his own ſubjects. 

James had hitherto extended his favours with equal 
profuſiononall who were connected with him; but the 
Scots, who were well acquainted with his peculiar foi- 
bles, knew that he could not always reſtrain him- 
ſelf from enjoying the pleaſure of a favourite, and 
had oſten attempted to recommend one of their own 
nation. The Lord Hay at length ſucceeded. Ro- 
bert Carre, a youth of a beautiful perſon and grace- 
ful air was, by the means of this nobleman, appoint- 
ed to preſent the ſhield and device to the King at a 
tilting- match. In performing his office, his horſe 
threw him and broke his leg; James, ſeized with 
compaſſion, ordered him to be conveyed to his own 


But this mar- 


palace, where he was conſtantly attended by the 


King's phyſicians, and often viſited by James him- 
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ſelf during the courſe of his confinement. From this 
beginning ſprang ſuch an ardent affection and current 
of favour, that, on his recovery, Carre was creat. 
ed a Knight, and made a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber. The Treaſurer's Staff of Scotland, the 
title of Viſcount Rocheſter, followed in a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion ; and through this channel flowed all prefer- 
ments, f 

An attachment ſo warm, and founded on ſuch a 
baſis, could not fail to excite the contempt of the 
wiſe; while the profuſion of honours heaped on the 
favourite rouzed the envy of the intereſted. Carre 
was not, at firſt, ſo intoxicated with power as to be 
blind to his own ignorance and inexperience; and he 
prudently fought to ſupply theſe defects by the aſ- 
ſiſtance and advice of a friend. He was fortunate 
in his choice: in Sir Thomas Overbury he met 
with a judicious and ſincere counſellor, who endea- 
voured to inſti] into him the principles of prudence 
and diſcretion; and, fo long as he followed his ad- 
vice, his conduct was ſuch as to avert the ſeverity of 
cenſure. But a circumſtance ſoon occured, in which 
his paſſion got the better of his reaſon; and in which 
the neglect of his friend's counſel proved the cauſe 
of his own ruin, 

Lady Frances Howard, when only thirteen, had 
been married to the Earl of Eſſex, who was but a 
year older; and the King, who had promoted the 
match, had adviſed the young bridegroom to tra- 
vel till ſuch time as they had both attained the age 
of puberty. After an abſence of four years Eſſex 
returned, and found his Counteſs in the full bloom 
of beauty, an object of admiration to the whole 
court. He approached her with rapture ; but when 
he claimed the privileges of a huſband, he was re- 
ceived with evident ſymptoms of averſion and dif- 
guſt, and experienced a refuſal to comply with what 
he was entitled to command. On application to 
her parents, they conſtrained her to attend him into 
the country, and to partake of his bed; but even 
there ſhe rejected his careſſes, and roſe from his ſide 
without having taſted the nuptial pleaſures. Diſ- 
guſted with a conduct that appeared fo unnatural, 
he at laſt gave over the purſuit, and left her to fol- 
low the dictates of her inclination. 

This coldneſs and averſion in Lady Eſſex aroſe 
not from indifference to the ſex, but from a violent 
attachment to another object. The favourite had 
been ſtricken with her charms, and had ſucceeded 
but too well in his endeavours to make an equal 
impreſſion on her youthful heart. The Counteſs 
imagined that, ſo long as ſhe refuſed the embraces 
of Eſſex, ſhe never could be deemed his wife; and 
that a ſeparation and divorce might ſtill open the 
way for a new marriage with her beloved Rocheſter. 
Though the violence of their paſſion had rendered 
them unable to brook delay, and all the voluptuous 
gratifications of love had already taken place, they 


were ſtill anxious to make their union entire 


and indiſſoluble; and they reſolved, at all events, to 
remove that barrier which oppoſed the final accom- 

pliſhment of their wiſhes. 
When the lovers had determined to ſue for a di- 
varce, Rocheſter, as uſual, went to Overbury for 
Per his 
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bis advice, which was ſuch as proved the ſincer:ty 
of his ftiendſhip. He declared himſelf utterly averſe 
from the adoption of a meaſure which muſt be pro- 
ductive of infamy to all who were concerned in it. 
He repreſented the object of his affections as an aban- 
doned profligate; and he even threatened to forſwear 
all farther intercourſe with him, ſhould he fo far for- 
get his honour and his intereſt as to proſecute the 
intended marriage. The Counteſs, being made ac- 
quainted with thele expoltulations, urged her lover 
to undo his friend. Rocheſter accordingly prevail- 
ed on the King to ſend Overbury on an embaſſy to 
Ruſſia; but when Overbury confulted him on the 
propriety ofaccepting this offer, he earneſtly perſuad- 
ed him to refuſe. To the King he then aggravated 
the inſolence of Overbury's conduct, and obtained 
a warrant for committing him to the Tower; where, 
at the inftigation of the Countels, he was ſoon after 
poiſoned. 

In the mean time the divorce had, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the King, who condeſcended to favour 
the accompliſhment of his favourite's criminal pro- 
ject, been obtained, and the marriage ſolemnized 
with all imaginable ſplendour. That the lady might 
not loſe any rank by her new marriage, James be- 
ſtowed on his minion the title of Earl of Somerſet. 
But the ſuſpicion of Overbury's having been poi- 
ſoned daily encreaſed, while a conſciouſneſs of guilt 
embittered thoſe hours which, from the ſplendour 
of rank and the poſſeſſion of a beloved object, So- 
merſet had vainly expected to be marked with un- 
interrupted happineſs. The graces of his youth 
gradually diſappeared; and with them vaniſhed all 
thoſe faſcinating endowments which had procured 
him the attachment of his ſovereign. The baſis hav- 
ing thus mouldered away, the ſuperſtructure fol- 
lowed of courſe: Somerſet no longer poſſeſſing the 
power to pleaſe, cealed to be a favourite; and the 
diſcovery of his guilt, joined to an attachment for 
another object, ſoon removed any little affection 
which James might ſtill entertain for him. 

Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State, having 
obtained the knowledge of this dark tranſaction from 
the apothecary's apprentice, who had been employ- 
ed in preparing the poiſon, immediately carried the 
intelligence to James. The King, alarmed, ſent 
for Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Juſtice, and com- 
manded him to inveſtigate the buſineſs with ſtrict 
impartiality. This injunftion was executed with 
diligence, and the guilty ſecret was laid open to the 
world. Sir Jarvis Elvis, Lieutenant of the Tower, 


with ſome of the inferior criminals, were firſt tried 


and condemned. Somerſet and his Counteſs were 
ſoon after found guilty; but they were firſt repriev- 
ed and then pardoned, after paſſing ſome years in 
confinement. The King's duplicity and injuſtice on 
this occaſion have been ſeverely and juſtly ſtigma- 


tized by hiſtorians. Somerſet was with James when 
the officer of juſtice came to execute the warrant for 


his apprehenſion; and the favourite thence took oc- 
caſion to inveigh loudly againſt the inſolence and 
preſumption of the miniſter in daring to arreſt a 
Peer of the realm ip the King's preſence. But 
James faid with a ſmile—* Nay, nay, you mult 
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« go, for if Coke were to ſend for me, I muſt 
« comply;” yet he had no ſooner turned his back, 
than he exclaimed—< Go, and the devil go with 
<« thee, I ſhall never ſce thy face again.” In a con- 
verſation on the ſubje& with Coke, he ſaid God's 
« curſe be upon you and yours if you ſpare any of 
* them, and God's curſe be upon me and mine if 
« I pardon any of them;” yet he afterwards reſtor- 
ed both Somerſet and his wife to liberty, and grant- 
ed them a penſion, with which they retired to paſs 
the remainder of their lives, goaded by the ſtings of 
remorſe, and haraſſed by mutual recrimination. 
Such conduct requires no comment! 

We mult not omit to obſerve, on this occaſion, 
that the mercy ſhewn to Somerſet was aſcribed to 
his knowledge of ſome important ſecrets which 
James had, during their intimacy, imparted to him; 
and the object of this imputation has, by the invete- 
rate malignity of ſome late hiſtorians, been conſtru- 
ed into a criminal connection between that monarch 
and his favourite; but there are no grounds what- 
ever, except ſuch as may be collected from the illi- 


beral conjectures of party-writers, for a ſuppoſition 


of that nature, A circumſtance occurred on the 
trial of the Counteſs which ſtrongly demonſtrates 


the credulity of the times. Several letters were pro- 


duced in court which had paſſed between her and 
her agents; the purpoſe of which was, the expect- 
ed ſucceſs of ſome magical courſes which theſe peo- 
ple had undertaken, and on which this woman, not 
leſs weak than vicious, had depended, for the ends 
of debilitating her huſband, and ſecuring the con- 
ſtancy of her lover, Several waxen and brazen 
images, moulded for theſe purpoſes, were likewiſe 
expoſed. 

During theſe tranſactions the Parliament had 
met, in 1614, and openly diſputed the King's 


power of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions by 


the mere authority of his prerogative. James, 
enraged at a ſpecies of reſiſtance which his prede- 
ceſſor had never experienced, diſſolved the Par- 
liament; and even impriſoned ſome of the mem- 
bers who had been the moſt forward in their 
oppoſition to his meaſures. This tyrannical attack 
on the liberty of the ſubject, and on the moſt im- 
portant privileges of the Commons, though ſanc- 
tioned by the example of the tyrant Elizabeth, and 
of other princes of the line of Tudor, was now re- 
garded with juſt indignation, and tended greatly to 
encreaſe the number of the King's enemies. 
As James, however, was unable to live without 
a favourite, he had taken care, before he had part- 
ed from one, to provide himſelf with another. This 
was George Villiers, a young man of good family, 
and captivating attractions; with whoſe external 
accompliſhments the King had been ſtricken at a 
play, where he had been purpoſely placed—by 
the enemies of Somerſet—in his ſight. The office 
of Cup-bearer was immediately beſtowed on this 
faſhionable youth; and, on Somerſet's diſgrace, the 
whole tide of royal favour flowed full upon him. 
In the courſe of a few years he created him Viſ- 
count Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Buck- 
ingham; Knight of the Garter; Maſter of the 
Hoſes 
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Lord Keeper till 1609, then was created Chancellor, 


and was diſplaced in 1621; Williams, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, was created Lord Keeper in his place, 
The High Treaſurers were, the Earl of Dorſet, who 


Earl of Suffolk, fined and diſplaced for bribery, in 
1618; Lord Mandeville, who reſigned in 16213 and 
laſtly, the Earl of Marlborough. The Lord Ad- 
mirals were, the Earl of Saliſbury, Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, Nanton, Calvert, Lord Conway, and Sir 
Albertus Moreton, 

The members of the Houſe of Lords, in the 
firſt Parliament of this reign, were ſeventy- eight 
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| temporal Peers; the members in the firſt Parlia- 


ment of Charles were ninety-ſeven. Conſequently, 
James, during that period, created nineteen hew 


peerages above thoſe that expired. 
died in 1609; the Earl of Saliſbury, in 1612; the 


The Houſe of Commons, in the firſt Parliament 
of this reign, conſiſted of four hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven members. It appears, that four boroughs re- 
vived their charters, which they had formerly neg- 
lected; and, as the firſt Parliament of Charles 
conſiſted of four hundred and ninety-four members; 


we may infer, that James created ten new bo- 
roughs. 
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HARLES, immediately after his acceſſion, 
{ſummoned a new Parliament to meet on the 
ſeventh of May 1625; but the arrival of the 

Princeſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed by 
proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated proroga- 
tions, their meeting till the eighteenth of June, 
when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch 
of buſineſs. 

This Prince began his reign under very different 
auſpices from thoſe which prevailed at the acceſ- 
ſion of his father. James had ſucceeded a Princeſs, 
lofty in her pretenſions, comprehenſive in her plans, 
and firm in her exertions: a Princeſs, whoſe autho- 
rity was ſuch as to enforce compliance even with 
her moſt exceptionable meaſures ; and whoſe ſyſtem 
of policy, with regard to foreign affairs, correſpond- 
ed but too well to the genius, or rather to the 
prejudices, of the people. Charles, on the contrary, 
ſucceeded a monarch wavering in his ſchemes, weak 
and irreſolute in his conduct, violent by ſtarts, 
overbearing in his claims, but wanting the neceſſary 
degree of courage and talents to give thoſe claims 
effect. Hence, by expoſing his pretenſions, he ren- 
dered himſelf odious; and, by his inability to en- 
force them, he became contemptible. The ſame 
ſentiments, with regard to the extent of the royal 
prerogative, which he had entertained himſelf, he 
had been careful to inſtil into his ſon; though the 
ſpirit of diſſenſion which he had excited in the na- 
tion, and the ſpirit of oppoſition which he had rouz- 
ed in the Parliament, rendered the line of conduct 
which might naturally be expected to reſult from 
the adoption of ſuch ſentiments, infinitely more dan- 
gerous at this than at any former period. The dif- 
ficulties attending the ſituation of Charles were far- 
ther encreaſed by the prevailing ſpirit of Puritaniſin; 
which, under the ſerious pretext of promoting the 


cauſe of freedom, ſecretly aimed at the total des 
ſtruction of monarchy. | 

The conduct of the firſt Parliament, which met 
in this reign, merits the ſevereſt reprobation. They 
had, themſelves, involved the nation in an expen- 
ſive and burdenſome war; they knew, that all the 
ſums granted by the laſt Parliament had been ex- 
pended in naval and military preparations; that 
great anticipations were likewiſe made on the reve- 
nues of the crown; and that Charles was loaded 
with a large debt contracted by his father. Yet, 
to anſwer theſe numerous demands, the Houſe of 
Commons only granted the King a ſupply of two 
ſubſidies, amounting to one hundred and twelve 
thouſand pounds. 

The ſmallneſs of this ſupply, at a period thus in- 
tereſting, has given riſe to various conjectures as 
to the motives by which the Commons were influ- 
enced in their conduct. A female hiſtorian—whoſe 
malignant inveteracy to the unfortunate family of the 
Stuarts has betrayed her into frequent and flagrant 
violations of the firſt duties of an hiſtoric writer— 
has the temerity to affirm, that they had perceived 
the ſame errors, vices, and ſollies, to be rooted in 
Charles, which had given riſe to the numerous 
grievances of the preceding reign. But this affir- 
mation, which is evidently, though not 4, found- 
ed on the ſubſequent conduct of that Prince, has 
not the ſhadow of a reaſon to ſupport it. Is it not 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that the Commons, hav- 
ing formed a reſolution to abridge the power of the 
King, deemed it neceſſary to ſecure the favour of 
the people, which they thought could not be done 
more effectually than by an affectation of extreme 
caution in the impoſition of taxes; and, by thus 
urging the King to preſs the neceſſity of farther ſup- 
plies, they might render him odious to the 8 0 

who, 
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who, inapt to diſcriminate where the concluſions of 
reaſon mult prove hoſtile to their intereſt, would 
eaſily be led to conſider this ſtruggle between their 
fovereign and their repreſentatives, in ſuch a light as 
would diſpoſe them to encourage any future attempts 
of the Parliament to reſtrain the authority of the 
crown. Admitting this to be the caſe, and that the 
leaders of the Commons, extending their views be- 
fond the preſent moment, were really influenced by 
a deſire to promote the freedom of the people, in 
oppoſition to the encroachments of royalty ; ſtill this 
mode of proceeding was mean and degrading, equal- 
ly beneath the dignity of the repreſentatives of a great 
nation, and the importance of the object they had 
in view. It behoved them to aſſert their rights with 
manly firmneſs, and not to have recourſe to ſuch pi- 
tiful ſubterfuges. 

The plague, which raged with great violence in 
London at this time, compelled the King to ad- 


Journ the Parliament on the eleventh of July; but 


he immediately re- aſſembled them at Oxford, and 
made a new atternpt to gain ſuch ſupplies as the 
neceſſity of thg caſe required. But, inſtead of com- 
plying with his requeſts, the Commons renewed 
their eternal complaints of the growth of popery, 
the only grievance which they now noticed, and 
ſought to inſtil into the King the true ſpirit of per- 
ſecution which unfortunately tainted their own prin- 
ciples, and diſplayed the prevalence of the Purita- 
nical party, Charles, wearied with their delays and 
equivocations, and offended at their refuſal of his 
Juſt demands, thought proper to diſſolve a parlia- 
ment which he could not bring to reaſon. 

To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, the 
King had recourſe to ſome of the ancient methods 
of extortion, practiſed by ſovereigns when in neceſ- 
ſitous circumſtances. That odious kind of impoſt, 
called a Benevolence, was ordered to be exacted ; 
and privy- ſeals were iſſued accordingly. In order 
to ſoften, as much as poſſible, the rigour of this mea- 
ſure, it was commanded, that none ſhould be aſked 
for money but ſuch as were able to ſpare it; and he 
directed letters to be ſent, mentioning the ſums he ex- 
pected from them. With this the people were ob- 
liged, though reluctantly, to comply: they had not, 
indeed, been unuſed to ſuch extortions, but ſtill they 
were unjuſt and oppreſſive, It muſt be confeſſed, 
however, by all who are not blinded by prejudice, 
that the Parliament, in this inſtance, were chiefly 
to blame; ſince, by unjuſtly withholding from their 
ſovereign the only conſtitutional means of obtaining 
a ſupply, they had reduced him to the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to others. 


With the money thus obtained, a fleet was fitted 
out againſt Spain, carrying ten thouſand troops; 


the command of which was entruſted to Lord Wim- 
bledon, who failed directly to Cadiz, and found the 
bay crouded with ſhips of great value. But he 
failed in his attempt to make himſelf maſter of the 
harbour; while his undiſciplined army landing, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to attack the town, indulged 
themſelves to exceſs in the wine of which they had 
found great abundance in a fort they had reduced 
on the ſhore, Farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they 


! 
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. abſent himſelf from Parliament. 
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were re· embarked; and the plague attacking the 
ſeamen and ſoldiers ſoon after, they were obliged to 
return to England. The people, judging from the 
event, were loud in their complaints againſt the 
court, for entruſting ſo important a command to a 
perſon who, in their opinion, was fo ill qualified 
for the undertaking. 

Charles, deſtitute of reſources, was now com- 
pelled to ſummon a new Parliament; which accord- 
ingly met on the ſixth of February 1626. When 
the King explained his neceſſities to the Houſe, and 


aſked for a ſupply, they voted him only three ſub- 


ſidies and three fifteenths; and, though they after- 

wards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum was by no 

means adequate to the exigencies of the war, or the 

neceſſities of the ſtate. But even this vote was not 

to paſs into a law, until a redreſs of grievances had 

taken place. In conſequence of this condition im- 
poſed on their ſovereign, the Commons proceeded 

to exhibit articles of impeachment againſt Bucking- 

ham, who had unfortunately acquired the"fame aſ- 

cendancy over Charles as he had poſſeſſed over his 

father; and who alſo exerted it in the ſame unwar- 

rantable manner. The King imprudently undertook 

to protect this unworthy favourite, though the 

charges exhibited againſt him were inſufficient to 

enſure his conviction. He gave orders to the Lord- 

Keeper to command the Commons, expreſsly in his 

name, not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant 

Buckingham. The more to enrage them, he pro- 
cured his eleCtion to the office of Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge ; and wrote that body a 
letter of thanks for his compliance, He even car- 
ried his reſentment ſo far as to tell the Commons, 
that, if they would not comply with his demands, 
he would try new councils; implying, that the abo- 
lition of parliaments would be the conſequence of 
their refuſal; and he actually impriſoned two of 
their members, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir John 
Elliot, for having taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings againſt Buckingham. Another inſtance of 
unwarrantable exertion of prerogative merits notice, 

When the Parliament was ſummoned, Charles gave 

orders that no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent 

to the Earl of Briſtol; and, when the interference 

of the Peers procured the writ to be ſent, it was 

accompanied by a letter from the Lord-Keeper Co- 

ventry, commanding him, in the King's name, to 

But the reſolute 

conduct of the Houſe occaſioned the prohibition to 

be withdrawn, and the Earl was at length ſuffered 

to take his ſeat; when he preferred an accuſation 

againſt Buckingham, for his conduct with regard 

to the marriage of the Infanta, and the treaties with 

Spain. 

Such tyrannical proceedings could not fail to 
incur the indignation of the Commons, whoſe op- 
poſition zow became a matter of juſtice and of duty; 
but Charles, aware of their diſpoſition, reſolved on 
an immediate diſſolution of Parliament. The Houſe 


of Peers interfered to prevent a meaſure, which they 


deemed raſh and inconfiderate, from being carried 
into effect. They petitioned the King that he would 
allow the Parliament to fit ſome time longer, but 

Charles 
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Charles haſtily replied—* Net a mement longer :" 
and he ſoon after diſſolved it. 

Charles now determined to have recourſe to the 
molt deſperate meaſures, in order to reſiſt the pre- 
tended invaſion of his authority; but his power was 
unequal to his will, and all his proceedings only tend- 
ed to encreaſe the inflammation he was unable to 
remove. In order to obtain money, a commiſſion 
was openly granted to compound with the Catholics 
for a diſpenſation of the penal laws, which had been 
enacted againſt them. He deſired aſſiſtance from 
the nobility; and from the city he required a loan of 
one hundred thouſand pounds. The former con- 
tributed owiy; but the latter, after various excuſes 
and evaſions, gave him a flat refuſal. 

In order to equip a fleet—for as if the conteſt 
with his ſubjects were not ſufficient to employ his at- 
tention, he had raſhly reſolved to purſue the war with 
Spain—a diſtribution, by order of council, was 
made to ail the maritime towns; and each of them 
was required, with the aſſiſtance of the adjacent 
counties, to arm a certain ſpecific number of veſ- 
ſels. The city of London was rated at twenty 
ſhips. This is the firſt appearance, in Charles's 
reign, of ſhip-money; a taxation which had once been 
impoſed by Elizabeth, but which afterwards, when 
carried ſome ſteps farther by Charles, created ſuch 
violent diſcontents. Of ſome, loans were required; 
to others, the way of benevolence was propoſed; 
methods, ſupported by precedent, but invidious and 
oppreſſive. 

Hitherto ſome little moderation had been ob- 
ſerved in theſe unconſtitutional modes of raiſing 
money; but the news of the defeat of the King of 


Denmarck—Cha:les's ally—by the Imperialifts, in- 


duced the council to adviſe the exaction of a cx- 
NERAL LOAN. Every man was aſſeſſed, as in the 
rolls of the laſt ſubſidy: 
required, which each would have paid, had the vote 
of four ſubſidies paſſed into a law; but care was ta- 
ken to inform the people, that the ſums exacted 
v ere not to be called ſubſidies, but loans. A tame 
acquieſcence in this illegal meaſure would have 
ſanctioned the diſcontinuance of parliaments, who, 
in that caſe, would have been rendered ſuperfluous; 
but the nation viewed the attempt in a proper light, 
and reſiſted accordingly. 

Such, however, as refuſed to pay, were thrown 
into priſon by warrant of the council; and moſt of 
them patiently ſubmitted to confinement, or elſe 
applied by petition to the King, who commonly 
releaſed them. Five perſons alone undertook to de- 
fend the cauſe of the public; and, at the hazard of 
their fortunes, reſolved to try whether the King had 
a legal right to confine their perſons. The names 
of theſe patriots were, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir 
John Corbet, Sir Walter Ear], Sir John Heven- 
ingham, and Sir Edward Hambden. 

The queſtion, whether a ſubject could be con- 
fined by the ſpecial command of the King, without 
aſſigning the cauſe, was brought to a trial—in No- 


vember 1626—before the King's Bench, in the 


caſe of Sir John Corbet. Lhe counſcl for the pri- 
ſoner—Noy, Selden, Brainſton, and Calthrop, made 


and that preciſe ſum was 
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it appear, that, by the charter of King John, and 
ſix ſeveral ſtatutes, no man could be juſtly impri- 
ſoned, either by the King or council, without a le- 
gal proceſs; and, that the cauſe of the commitment 
ought to be expreſſed in the return, that the judges 
might be enabled to determine whether it were a 
lawful one. Notwithſtanding theſe unqueſtionable 
authorities, Sir Nicholas Hyde gave it as the reſo- 
lution of the court, that the King's ſpecial order for 
the commitment was a ſufficient cauſe to make the 
matter of the return good; and that, on theſe pre- 
miſes, the priſoners muſt be remanded back. The 
proſtitution of juſtice in this caſe was apparent to the 
whole nation; and the unanſwerable precedents and 
arguments urged in behalf of the defendants, opened 
the eyes of the public to a knowledge of their juſt 
rights, and the violation thoſe rights had lately ſuf- 
fered by a ſeries of illegal exertions of power, 

Impriſonment was not the only puniſhment made 
uſe of to awe the diſcontented nation. Soldiers were 
billered upon private houſes, contrary to cuſtom ; 
which required, that in all ordinary caſes, they 
ſhould be quartered in inns and public-houſes. 
Thoſe who had refuſed, or delayed the loan, were 
ſure to be crouded with theſe unwelcome gueſts. 
The poorer fort were preſſed into the fleet and ar- 
my. Sir Peter Hayman was diſpatched, on a fri- 
volous errand, into the Palatinate; and Glanville, 
an eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during the for- 
mer interval of parliament, to accept of an office in 
the navy. 

At this inauſpicious period, already embroiled 
with his parliament and people, and engaged in a 
conteſt with the Houſe of Auſtria, it excited the 
greateſt amazement in all men to {ee the King enter 
into a war with France. By Buckingham, his un- 
principled favourite, whoſe advice ſeemed peculiar- 
ly calculated to promote his maſter's deſtruction, 
he was perſuaded to the adoption of this raſh and 
inconſiderate meaſure. All hiſtorians agree, that 
this miniſter had conceived an affection for the Queen 
of France, on whoſe heart he had made ſome im- 
preſſion; while Cardinal Richelieu aſpired to the 
ſame honour. The rivalry of theſe favourites pro- 
duced an inveterate enmity between them; and from 
their private quarrel, they were led to adopt the re- 
ſolution of involving their reſpective nations in the 
diſpute. Be that as it may, war was declared againſt 
France; and Charles was taught to hope that hoſti- 
lities with that kingdom would prove the means of 
ſecuring unanimity at home. 

A triple alliance was formed by the King of Eng- 
land, the Duke of Savoy, and the Duke de: Ro- 
han, the head of the Hugonot party in France; 
and, on the twenty-ſeyenth of June 1627, Buck- 


ingham, with a fleet of a hundred fail, failed for 


Rochelle. But the Duke's meaſures had been ſo 
ill-concerted, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut 
their gates againſt him; and refuſed to admit allies, 
of whoſe coming they were not previouſly inform- 
ed. On this refuſal, Buckingham directed his courſe 
to the Iſle of Rhee, contrary to the advice of the 
Duke de Soubiſe, who recommended a deſcent up- 
on Oleron, that iſland being more fertile and ill 2 
PRE 


CHARLES THE FIRST; 


plied with the means of defence. The whole con- 


duct of Buckingham's attempt upon the Iſle of Rhee 
exhibited ſuch a ſeries of unaccountable blunders, 
that ſome authors have aſcribed it to the influence 
of certain flattering propoſals conveyed to him by 
the French Queen. Whether from ignorance or 
treachery, all his operations proved unſucceſsful; 
and he was finally compelled to abandon the enter- 
prize, and to return home with the loſs of four 
thouſand men out of ſeven thouſand which he had 
carried out with him. 

The failure of this imprudent expedition involv- 
ed the King in farther diſtreſſes; and, as his late 
violent extortions had excited univerſal diſcontent, 
it became requiſite to call a third parliament, which 
accordingly met on the ſeventeenth of March 1628. 
The members of this parliament appear to have 
poſſeſſed as much firmneſs and zeal for liberty as 
their predeceſſors, with more prudence, temper, and 
diſcretion. They formed a ſyſtematic plan of ope- 
rations; and, though all their proceedings are not 
entitled to an equal degree of applauſe, they were 
moſt of them highly commendable. 

Charles, in his ſpeech, on opening the ſeſſion, 
told the Commons, © that if they did not do their 
e duty in contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
« he muſt, in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe 
other means which God had put into his hands, 
in order to fave that which the follies of ſome par- 


Take not this for a threatening,” purſued the 
King, © for I ſcorn to threaten any but my equals; 
« but as an admonition from him who, by nature 
© and duty, has moſt care of your preſervation and 
ce proſperity.” The Commons, from theſe avow- 
ed maxims, perceived that an immediate diſſolu- 
tion would be the conſequence of a rupture between 
the King and the Parliament, and that a civil war 
would, in that caſe, moſt probably enſue ; they 
therefore wiſely reſolved, by the moderation of their 
debates, to temper the rigour of their meaſures. 
They proceeded to a firm, but temperate, inveſ- 
tigation of the late arbitrary meaſures of the court; 
and cenſured, with juſt ſeverity, the odious prac- 
tices of forced loans, benevolences, taxes without 
confent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, and 
billeting ſoldiers in private houſes ; and the neceſ- 
ſity of providing an effectual remedy againſt theſe 
flagrant oppreſſions was ſtrongly enforced. The 
Commons meant not—they affirmed—to aſſume 
any unuſual powers or privileges. They aimed on- 
ly at ſecuring thoſe which had been tranſmitted them 
from their anceſtors: and their law, which they 
framed for removing the grievances of which they 
complained, they determined to call a PeTIiTION 


or RIoEHT; as implying, that it contained a cor- 


roboration or explanation of the ancient conſtitution, 
not any infringement of royal prerogative, or ac- 
quiſition of new liberties, The GREAT CHARTER 
indeed, and the old ſtatutes, were ſufficiently clear 
in favour of freedom; bur, as all the Kings of 
England had, in caſes of neceſſity or expediency, of 
which they were the ſole judges, been accuſtomed 
to elude them; and as Charles, in a complication 
Vor. II. 


ticular men might otherwiſe put in danger. 
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of inſtances, had lately violated them, it had become 
highly requiſite to enact a new law, which might 
not be eluded nor violated by any authority, nor on 
any plea, whatever, | | 
Aſter the diſpoſition which Charles had evinced 

for preſerving the prerogative of the crown entire, it 
could not be expected that he would readily ſanction 
a law that tended to confirm the liberties of the ſub- 
ject, which were incompatible with the exiſtence of 
that prerogative, in the extent which he had been 
taught to give it. He accordingly exerted every 
method that he thought could impede it's progreſs; 
and, when he found that nothing but his aſſent would 

| ſatisfy the Houſe, he gave it; but at firſt, in ſuch 

an ambiguous manner, as left him till in poſſeſſion 

of his former power. At length, however, to avoid 
their indignation, and ſtill more to ſcreen his fa- 
vourite Buckingham, he thought proper to give 
them full ſatisfaction. He came, therefore, to the 

Houſe of Peers; and the petition being read, he 
confirmed it in the fulleſt form, by pronouncing the 
uſual words, Soit droit fait comme il eft deſire, The 
acclamations with which the Houſe reſounded, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified the joy of the people; and a bill 
for five ſubKdies, which paſſed ſoon after, afforded 
the ſtrongeſt proof of their gratitude. 

But the Commons, finding their perſeverance 
crowned with ſucceſs in this infunce, determined to 
ſcrutinize every part of the government which they 
conſidered as defective. Juſt before the meeting of 
this Parliament, a commiſſion had been granted to 
thirty-three of the principal officers of ſtate, em- 
powering them to meet and concert among them- 
ſelves the methods of levying money by impoſitions 
or otherwiſe. The Commons applied for cancelling 
this commiſſion. They alſo objected to another 
commiſſion for raiſing money, in order to introduce 
a thouſand German horſe into the kingdom; which, 
they feared, might be employed againſt the liberties 
of the people. They likewiſe reſumed their cenſure 
of Buckingham, whom they reſolved implacably to 
purſue. And laſtly, they aſſerted, that the levying 
of tonnage and poundage without conſent of Parlia- 
ment, was a palpable violation of the ancient rights 
of the ſubject. All theſe grievances were about to 
be drawn up in the form of a remonſtrance, to be 
preſented to his Majeſty; when Charles, hearing of 
their intentions, came ſuddenly to the houſe, and 
ended the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 

Being freed, for ſome time, from the embarraſſ- 
ment of this aſſembly, Charles began to look for- 
ward towards foreign wars; where all his efforts 


vernment. The Earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law 
to Buckingham, was ſent to the relief of Rochelle, 
which was now cloſely beſieged by the troops of 
Lewis; but he returned without compleating the 
object of his voyage. In order to repair this diſ- 
grace, the Duke of Buckingham went in perſon to 
Portſmouth, where he had prepared a conſiderable 
fleet and army, on which all the ſubſidies granted 
by Parliament had been expended. In the general 


5 C ” be 


were equally unſucceſsful, as in his domeſtic go- 


| diſcontent that prevailed againſt this nobleman, it 
| was daily expected that ſome deciſive meaſures would 
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be adopted; and he was openly ſtigmatized as the 
tyrant and betrayer of his country. On the twenty- 
third of Auguſt 1628, while the Duke was talking 
with warmth to the Duke de Soubiſe and other 
French officers, on his inclining his head to give 
directions to Sir Thomas Fryer, a Colonel in the 
army, he received a mortal wound from an unſeen 
hand, which {truck a knife into his heart. He 
withdrew the fatal inſtrument; exclaimed—*< The 
« villain has killed me!” and fell lifeleſs on the 
ground, to the ſurprize and horror of the bye-ſtanders, 
who looked with ſuſpicious eyes on the French gen- 
tlemen, whoſe geſticulations had been very vehe- 
ment in this converſation. The zeal of his atten- 


dants, who were running about with drawn ſwords 


in queſt of the aſſaſſin, might have been productive 


of miſchief, if, in the midſt of the confuſion, a hat 


had not bcen found, in the inſide of which was ſew- 
ed a paper, containing part of that remonſtrance of 
the Commons which declared the deceaſed an ob- 
ſtacle to the peace and ſafety of the kingdom, and 
the prime cauſe of all it's grievances. It was im- 
media ely concluded, that the owner of the hat muſt 
be the murderer; and, while they were employed 
in conjectures to whom it could belong, a man, who 
was walking very compoſedly before the door, ſtep- 
ped forward, and faid—* I am the perſon who 
© committed the action: let not the innocent ſuffer.” 
This aſſaſſin proved to be one John Felton, a man 
of a good family, in diſpoſition ardent and courage- 
ous, but melancholy, vindictive, and enthuſiaſtical. 
He had ſerved in the ſtation of a lieutenant under 
Buckingham, in his expedition to the Iſle of Rhee ; 
and had conceived a perſonal averſion to him on ac- 
count of his having promoted an officer over his 
head. The loud complaints of the Commons coin- 
ciding with his private reſentment and his religious 
fanaticiſm, inflamed the melancholy revengeful hu- 
mours in his compoſition to a deep phrenzy, and his 
enthuſiaſm prompted him to the commiſſion of this 
murder. He ſuffered with firmneſs and compoſure: 
and there were many perſons in the kingdom who 
not only admired his fortitude, but commended the 
deed which gave riſe to it's exertion. It is needleſs 
to obſerve, that Charles deeply lamented the death 
of his favourite, though he had ſufficient command 
of himſelf not to betray any extraordinary emotions 
on the news of his aſſaſſination. 

On the twentieth of January 1629, the Parlia- 
ment again aſiembled, and the duty of tonnage and 
poundage now became the bone of contention be- 
tween the King and the Commons. This impoſt 
was of very early inſtitution, and had been confer- 


red on Henry the Fifth, and all ſucceeding Princes, 


during life, in order to enable them to maintain a 
naval force for the protection of the kingdom. It 
had generally been granted by Parliament at the 
commencement of each reign, except to Henry the 


Eighth, who did not obtain a parliamentary grant of 


It till the ſixth year after his acceſſion. Yet this 
Prince continued, during that whole time, to levy 
the impoſition: and the Parliament, in their very 
grant, blame the merchants, who had neglected to 
make payment to the crown; and, though one ex- 
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preſſion in that bill may ſeem ambiguous, they em- 
ploy the plaineſt terms in callingtonnage and pound- 
age the King's due, even before that duty was con- 
ferred on him by parliamentary authority, Four 
reigns, and above a whole century, had ſince elap- 
ſed, and this revenue had ſtill been levied before it 
was voted by Parliament. | 

Charles, foreſeeing the attempts that would be 
made to deprive him of this important branch of 
his prerogative, took care, when he opened the ſeſ- 
ſion, to inform the Commons, © That he had not 
<« taken theſe duties as appertaining to his heredi- 
cc tary prerogative, but that it ever had been, and ſtill 
*« was his meaning, to enjoy them as a gift of his 
© people; and that, if he had hitherto levied ton- 
© nage and poundage, he pretended to juſtify him- 
« ſelf only by the neceflity of ſo doing, not by any 
right which he aſſumed.” Though this conceſ- 
ſion might have worked on the generoſity of the 
Commons, had they been inclined to ſhew their 
Sovereign any indulgence, yet it clearly eſtabliſhed 
the juſtice of their pretenſions, in affirming the du- 
ties of tonnage and poundage to be derived entire- 
ly from the free gift of the people; who, by a na- 
tural conſequence, might withdraw them at their 
pleaſure. 

The Commons having aſſerted their rights, now 
determined to employ this duty as the means of ſe- 
curing from the King a compliance with any meaſures 
which they might chuſe to preſcribe. The preva- 
lenceof Popery and Arminianiſm, the latter of which 
had been lately introduced into the kingdom, form- 
ed the chief ſubjects of their preſent complaints; 
and it is truly curious to obſerve, how the zeal for 
civil liberty, evinced by theſe ſtrenuous reformers, 
was regularly accompanied by the moſt intolerant 
ſpirit of perſecution in all matters of religion. They 
ſeemed to diſpenſe freedom with the one hand, and 
oppreſſion with the other, as if they had been only 
anxious to obtain the former, in order to facilitate the 
purpoſes of the latter. OLIVER CRoMWELL, at that 
time an obſcure young man, is mentioned in theſe 
debates as complaining of one who, he was told, 
preached flat Popery : ſo exactly did the firſt words 
of this fanatical hypocrite correſpond to his cha- 
racter. 

The enquiries and debates concerning tonnage 
and poundage went hand in hand with theſe theo- 
logical controverſies. The officers of the cuſtoms 
were ſummoned before the Commons, to give an ac- 


count by what authority they had ſeized the goods 


of merchants who had refuſed to pay theſe duties; 
and the Barons of the Exchequer were queſtioned 
concerning their decrees on that head. One of the 
Sheriffs of London was committed to the Tower, 
for his activity in ſupporting the officers of the 
Cuſtom-Houſe. The goods of Rolles, a merchant, 
and member of the Houſe, being ſeized for his re- 
fuſal to pay the duties, complaints were made of 
this violence as if it were a breach of privilege. 
Charles ſupported his officers in all theſe meaſures, 
and the quarrel grew every day more warm between 
him and the Commons. Mention was made in the 
Houſe of impeaching Sir Richard Weſton, the 

Treaſurer; 
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Treaſurer; and the King, at length, reſolved to 


finiſh the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. Sir John Finch, 
the Speaker, juſt as the queſtion concerning tonnage 
and poundage was going to be put, roſe up, and 
informed the Houſe, that he had a command from 
the King to adjourn. 

T he rage and conſternation of the Commons, « on 
receiving this information, were exceſſive. The 
Houſe was in an uproar. The Speaker was puſh- 
ed back into his chair; and forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was 
framed, and paſſed by acclamation rather than vote. 
In this haſty production, Papiſts and Arminians 
were declared capital enemies to the ſtate; tonnage 
and poundage were condemned as contrary to law; 
and, not only thoſe who raiſed that duty, but thoſe 
who paid it, were conſidered as guilty of capital 
crimes. 'The doors being locked, the Gentleman 
Uſher of the Houſe of Lords, who was ſent by the 
King, could not get admittance till this remonſtrance 
was finiſhed. By the King's order, he took the 
mace from the table, which ended their proceed- 
ings; and a few days after on the tenth of March 
the Parliament was diſſolved. 

In conſequence of the laſt tumult in the Houſe 


of Commons, which was called ſedition, Sir Miles 


Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Long, 
and Strode, were, by the King's order, committed 


to priſon; and it was not without great difficulty 


that they ſucceeded in obtaining their releaſe. Sir 
John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were ſummon- 
ed to take their trial in the King's Bench, for ſe- 
ditious ſpeeches and parliamentary miſconduct; but, 


reſuſing to anſwer before an inferior tribunal, for 


an alledged offence committed in a ſuperior, they 
were ſentenced to impriſonment during the King's 
pleaſure; to find ſureties for their good behaviour; 
and to be fined, the two former a thouſand pounds 
each, and the latter five hundred, The members 
_ triumphed in their ſufferings, while the arbitrary 
proceedings of the King inſpired the people with 
a general fpirit of diſcontent, 

Charles, deſtitute of all ſupply, was induced, by 
neceſſity, to the adoption of a meaſure which rea- 
ſon and policy ſhould have dictated. On the four- 
teenth of April 1629, he concluded a peace with 
France; and, on the fifth of November in the fol- 
lowing year, the war with Spain, which had been 
entered on without reaſon, and conducted without 
glory, was alſo terminated by a treaty. 


The King having thus releaſed himſelf from the 


embarraſiments of wars and parliaments, directed 
his whole attention to the internal policy of the king- 
dom; and he choſe, for his chief miniſters, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, whom he created, firſt a Ba- 
ron, then a Viſcount, and afterwards, Earl of Straf- 
ford; made him Preſident of the Council of York, 
and Deputy of Ireland; and Laud, Biſhop of Lon- 
don, whom he afterwards promoted to the ſee of 


Canterbury. Strafford, by his eminent talents and | 


abilities, merited all the confidence which his maſter 
repoſed in him; but he wanted that conſiſtency of 


character and conduct which is alone entitled to un- 
qualified reſpect. He had been one of the chief 
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popular leaders, and he now employed all his coun- 
ſels to ſupport that prerogative which all his former 
exertions had tended to abridge. 

Laud was a prelate of ſevere and rigid manners; 
deeply verſed in polemical knowledge, a ſtrenuous 
ſupporter of the hierarchy, and intemperately zea- 
lous in enforcing thoſe forms of religion which he 
deemed to be eſſential to the honour of the faith he 
profeſſed, His ſeverity and imprudence, in theſe 
reſpects, were frequently carried to extremes; though 
candour muſt acknowledge, that the furious oppo- 
ſition he experienced from the Puritans, was well 
calculated to excite his reſentment, and to inflame 
his zeal, 

Sir Dudley Digges was, about the ſame time; 
created Maſter of the Rolls; Noy, Attorney-Ge- 
neral; and Littleton, Solicitor-General, All theſe 
had, like Wentworth, been parliamentary leaders, 
and were men eminent in their profeſſion. 

The extreme prevalence of Puritaniſm, at this 
period, occaſioned thoſe ancient ceremonies which 
the firſt reformers had judged it wiſe to retain, to be 
conſidered as impious and idolatrous; it was, there- 
fore, highly impolitic in Laud to fix on this time 
for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſer- 
vances. Conſulting, however, the dictates of zeal, 
in preference to conſiderations of policy, he perſiſted 
in his injunctions for the rigid obſervance of thoſe 
rights which, in themſelves, were of little im- 
portance. 

Orders were iſſued, and ſtrictly enforced, that 
the communĩon- table ſhould be removed from the 
middle of the church, where - except in cathe- 
drals—it had hitherto ſtood ſince the Reformation, 
to the eaſt end; where it was railed in, and deno- 
minated the Altar. The cuſtoms of kneeling at the 
altar, and of uſing copes—embroidered veſtments 
worn by Catholic priefts—were introduced, to the 
great diſcontent of the people. Some pictures were 
again admitted into churches, by command of Laud. 
All ſuch of the clergy as neglected to obſerve every 
ceremony, were ſuſpended and deprived by the 
High-commiſſion court. And, to mortify the Pu- 
ritans ſtill more, orders were iſſued from the coun- 
cil, forbidding, on both ſides, all preaching and 
printing, with regard to the controverted points of 
predeſtination and free- will. 

The fame violent reſentment which Laud enter- 
tained againſt the religious maxims of the Puritans, 
he extended to their political tenets; and, knowing 
them all to be republicans in principle, he launch- 
ed into the oppoſite extreme, and became a ſtrenu- 
ous advocate for paſſive obedience. Thus was the 


nation haraſſed by two oppoſite factions: and this 


dreadful reflection muſt have occurred to every 
thinking mind, that whichever party prevailed, the 
real happineſs of the people would de equally ex- 
poſed to invaſion. Laud's unconſtitutional doctrines 
were enforced from the pulpits; and, whoever at- 
tempted to call them in queſtion, was ſubjected to 
the imputation of an attack upon religion itſelf. 
The King, who had adopted the reſolution of call- 
ing no more parliaments, a reſolution which he ob- 
ſerved for the long ſpace of eleven years, was well 


ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with theſe doctrines, as they ſeemed to be 
the only means of facilitating his meaſures of go- 
vernment, and of procuring thoſe pecuniary ſup- 
plies which he had no legal mode of obtaining. 


While Laud, therefore, during this long inter- 


val, ruled the church, the King and Strafford un- 
deitook to manage the temporal intereſts of the 
nation. A proclamation was iſſued, in which u was 
declared, © That whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the 
ce calling again of a Parliament is divulged; though 
ce his Majeſty has ſhewn, by frequent meetings with 
« his people, his love to the uſe of parliaments; 
e yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, dri- 
« yen him unwillingly out of that courſe, he will 
te account it preſumption for any one to preſcribe 
te to him any time for the calling of that aſſembly.” 
This was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, 
during that reign, no more parliaments would be 
ſummoned; and every meaſure of the King but too 
well ſerved to confirm the ſuſpicion. 

vas now that the people, without a defender, 
and deprived of all means of redreſs, ſaw themſelves 
at the mercy of a monarch, who, whatever private 
virtues he might poſſeſs, had betrayed no regard 
for the liberty of the ſubject. They now ſaw the fa- 
bric of the conſtitution overthrown, and one branch 
of the legiſlature aſſuming thoſe rights which had 
been wiſely diſtributed between three. Tonnage 
and poundage were continued to be levied by royal 
authority alone. Cuſtom-houſe officers received 
orders from the council to enter any houſe what- 
ever, in ſearch of ſuſpected goods. Compoſitions 
were openly made with Papiſts; and the toleration 
of their religion became a regular part of the re- 
venue. The High-commiſſion court of Star-Cham- 
ber exerciſed it's power, independent of law or con- 
troul, upon ſeveral bold innovators in liberty, who 
only gloried in their ſufferings, and contributed to 
render government odious and contemptible. Sir 
David Foulis was fined, by this arbitrary court, five 
thouſand pounds, chiefly for diſſuading a friend 
from compounding with the commiſſioners, who 
called upon him to receive the order of knight- 
hood. Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, and 
a great man among the Puritans, had written an 
enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, which was 
entitled Hiſtriomaſtix; or, a Scourge for the Stage. 
In this, beſides much common-place declamation 
againſt the ſtage, he took occaſion to blame the 
ceremonies and innovations lately introduced into 
the church. He was indicted in the Star-Chamber 
as a libeller, and was ſentenced to be degraded from 
the bar; to ſtand twice in the pillory, once at Weſt- 
minſter, and once at Cheapſide; to loſe his ears, 
one at each of thoſe places; to pay five thouſand 
pounds to the King; and to be impriſoned during 
life. This ſentence, which was equally cruel and 
unjuſt, was rigorouſly executed; and Prynne's en- 
thuſiaſm led him to glory in his ſufferings. Bur- 
ton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, were 
tried before this tribunal for ſchiſmatical libels; in 


which they attacked, with great ſeverity, and intem- | 


perate zeal, the ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land. They were condemned to the ſame puniſh- 
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ment that had been inflicted upon Prynne, who 
was himſelf tried a ſecond time for a new offence, 
for which he was fined five thouſand pounds more. 
Even the anſwers which theſe bold demagogues gave 
into court, were ſo full of contumacy and invective, 
that no Jawyer could be prevailed on to fign 
them. The ſevere treatment, however, they expe- 
rienced, gave general offence; and the patience, or 
rather alacrity with which they ſuffered, encreaſed 
{till farther the public indignation. 

The Puritans, reſtrained in England, took ſhip- 
ping for America, where they laid the foundations 
of a new government, formed agreeably to their 
own ſyſtems of political freedom. But the govern- 
ment, unwilling that the nation ſhould loſe ſo many 
of it's members, or dreading the unpopularity of 
theſe migrations, was prevailed on to iſſue a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting theſe devotees from leaving 
the kingdom. Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, 
and ready to ſail, were detained by order of coun- 
cil in 1637; and, in theſe were embarked, Sir Ar- 
thur Hazelrig, John Hambden, John Pym, and 
Oliver Cromwell, who had reſolved for ever to 
abandon a country, in which they had hitherto been 
unable to enforce the reception of their own gloomy 
tenets, The King had afterwards full leiſure to re- 
pent this imprudent exerciſe of his authority. 

It daily became more evident, from the conduct 
of the court, that the King was reſolved to reign 
in future without the aſſiſtance of a parliament. 
SHIP MoNEy was now introduced; and, being ren- 
dered a general burthen, it was complained of as 
a national grievance, After impoſing this tax, 
which had been levied in former reigns without the 
conſent of Parliament, Charles, in order to diſcou- 
rage all oppoſition, propoſed this queſtion to the 
judges: © Whether, in a caſe of neceſſity, for the 
ce defence of the kingdom, he might not impoſe 
« this taxation; and, whether he were not ſole judge 
cc of the neceſſity?” To this the judges replied, 
« That, in a caſe of neceſſity, he might impoſe 
ce that taxation; and, that he was ſole judge of the 
6e neceſſity.” But, in oppoſition to this opinion, 
John Hambden, a gentleman of fortune in Buck- 
inghamſhire, refuſed to pay the tax, and reſolved 
to'bring it to a legal determination, He had been 
rated at twenty ſhillings for his eſtate: and the caſe 
was argued twelve days in the Exchequer-Chamber, 
before all the judges of England. The nation ex- 
pected, with the utmoſt anxiety, the reſult of a 
trial that was to fix the limits of regal authority; 
but, after the former opinion of the judges on this 
ſubject, the event might have been eaſily foreſeen. 
All the judges, except four, gave ſentence in fa- 
vour of the crown ; but Hambden was amply re- 


compenſed for the loſs of his cauſe by the unani- 


mous applauſe of the people, and by the ſpirit of 
reſiſtance which he excited to the encroachments 
of tyranny. The people were rouzed from their 
lethargy, 'and became ſenſible of the danger to 
which their liberties were expoſed. Theſe grand 
queſtions were now canvaſſed in every company ; 
and the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch examination 
was a diſcovery, that the King's atbitrary conduct 

was 
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was wholly ſubverſive of freedom, and, conſequent- 
ly, of the ſpirit and principles of the conſtitution, 
Still, however, as the great body of the people 
were not /en/ibly affected by theſe proceedings, and 
as they ſeldom look forward to future effects, no 
diſpoſition to the immediate adoption of violent 
meaſures, for the preſervation of liberty, appeared 
in the multitude; and affairs might long have con- 
tinued on the ſame footing in England, but for it's 
vicinity to the more turbulent kingdom of Scot- 
land, where the commotions firſt aroſe. 

The Scots had, during the reign of James the 
Firſt, ſufficiently evinced their attachment to pu- 
ritanical principles; and, though. they till conti- 
nued to allow of Biſhops, yet thoſe Biſhops were 
reduced to poverty, and expoſed to contempt. 
James had adopted a project for exalting the 
hierarchy, but he died before he could put it in 
execution. It was the ſate of Charles ever to aim 


at projects, which were at once impracticable and 


unneceſſary; and he now reſolved to compleat the 
work his father had begun. This ill-judged attempt 
ſerved to alienate the affections of his Scottiſh ſub- 
jects, as much as his encroachments on civil liber- 
ty had rendered him unpopular in England. The 


flame of ſedition in Scotland paſſed from town to 


town; while the Puritans formed a CovxxANr, 
compoſed of many invectives, fitted to inflame the 
minds of men againſt their fellow-creatures, whom 
Heaven has enjoined them to cheriſh and to love. 

The avowed object of this covenant was a renun- 
ciation of popery, and the ſupport and defence of 
Puritanical doctrines, which they reſolved to eſta- 
bliſh, or overturn the ſtate. On the other hand, 
the court ſeemed determined to introduce the litur- 
gy of the church of England ; and both ſides being 
obſtinate, thoſe ſanguinary meaſures were ſoon be- 
gun in Scotland, which had hitherto been only ob- 
ſcurely hinted at in England. 

The diſcontent and oppoſition which the King 
had experienced in maintaining epiſcopacy among 
his Engliſh ſubjects, ought to have deterred him 
from any attempt to introduce it in Scotland ; but as 
he was, from principle, attached to prelacy, he re- 
ſolved to render it univerſal throughout his domi- 
nions. Having publiſhed an order for reading 
the liturgy in the Principal church in Edinburgh, the 
| people received it with loud clamours and violent 
imprecations. The ſpirit of ſedition, prevalent in 
that kingdom, which had hitherto been kept within 
ſome tolerable bounds, was now too furious for re- 
ſtraint, and the inſurreftion became general over 
the whole country. 

Yet ſtill the King perſiſted i in his deſign; and the 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in favour of royal right induced 
him to think, that the very name of King, when 
forcibly urged, would induce them to return to 
their duty. But he was ſoon undeceived: the Pu- 
ritans in Scotland were republicans in principle, as 


well as thoſe in England; and they only looked on 
the deſtruction of epiſcopacy as a preparatory ſtep to 


che downfall of monarchy. Charles, therefore, find- 


ing them in arms, and hearing them inſiſt on me 


diſmiſſion of the Biſhops, conſidered that conduct 
Vor. II. 
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as tantamount to a declaration of war; and accord- 


ingly ſummoned ſuch of the nobility of England, 
as held lands of the crown, to furniſh him with 
an adequate number of forces to quell the rebellion. 
To ſtrengthen theſe ſupplies, he demanded a vo- 
luntary contribution from the clergy, to which he 


was the better entitled, as he was, in fact, fighting 


their cauſe; and, by means of the Queen, the Ca- 
tholics were alſo prevailed on to aſſiſt him. By 
theſe methods he ſoon ſound himſelf at the head of 


an undiſciplined and reluctant army, amounting to 


about twenty thouſand men, and commanded by 
generals more willing to negoclate than to fight, 
His ſuperiority in numbers, however, gave him a 
manifeſt advantage over his rebellious ſubjects, who 
advanced to give him battle; but Charles, who in- 
herited the peaceful diſpoſition of his father, was 
unwilling to come to extremities, although a blow 
then ſtruck with vigour, might have prevented many 
of his ſubſequent misfortunes. Inſtead of bringing 
the rebels to action, he entered into a negotiation 
with them; and concluded a ſudden pacification, 
by which he agreed to diſhand his forces. This 
imprudent ſtep proved fatal to Charles, as he could 
not levy a new army without great labour and ex- 
pence ; whereas, the Scottiſh inſurgents being all 
volunteers, could be muſtered again at pleaſure. 
Of this the leaders of the malecontents were aware, 
for they protracted the negotiations by affected dif- 
ficulties, and raiſed obſtructions in proportion as 
they were confidentof their own ſuperiority. Charles 
agreed not only to abrogate the canons, the liturgy, 
and the high-commilſſion, but evento aboliſh the order 
of Biſhops, for which he had ſo zealouſly contended. 
But this did not content the fanatical rebels, who 
paid no deference to the King's prejudices, though 
they gave full indulgence to their own. They vot- 
ed epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the church of Scot- 
land : Charles was willing to allow it contrary to 
the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatiz- 
ed the liturgy and canons as popiſh : he agreed 
ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high-commiſſion tyranny: he was content to ſet it 
aſide. At length, after much altercation, and 
many treaties ſigned and broken, the war was re- 
newed. 

In order to ſupport this war, ſhip- money was 
levied as uſual. Some other arbitrary taxes were 
exacted from the reluctant people with great ſeve- 
rity; but one mode of raiſing ſupplies reflects ho- 
nour on the parties who contributed. The coun- 
ſellors and ſervants of the crown not only lent 
the King whatever ſums they could convenient- 
ly ſpare, but even diſtreſſed their private fortunes 
in order to aſſiſt their ſovereign. Theſe were the 
reſources of the crown to raiſe an army: but 
they were far from being ſufficient; and Charles, 
at length, found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to the long-neglefted method 
of parliamentary ſupply. 

At the commencement of this ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, a fair opportunity was afforded by Charles, 
for reconciling thoſe differences which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the court and the people, and for reſtoring 
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tranquillity to the ſtate. In his ſpeech to both 
houſes, after reflecting on the incredulity of thoſe 


who refuſed to truſt his perſonal aſſurances with re- 


gard to the deſigns of the Scots, he recommended 
the immediate expulſion of thoſe rebels from the 
kingdom; he then told them, he was reſolved to 
put himſelt, freely and clearly, on the love and affec- 
tion of his Engliſh ſubjects, and promiſed an hearty 
concurrence in redreſſing their juſt grizvances. He 
offered them a full and circumſtantial account of 
affairs, if they deſired it; he recommended to them 
to provide for the payment of his army, which 
muſt otherwiſe be diſbanded, while that of the re- 
bels was kept on foot; and, laſtly, conjured them 
to lay aſide all ſuſpicion, for it ſhould not be his 
fault if this was not a happy parhament. This 
overture for a reconciliation was frank and candid; 
and, had the Parliament been compoſed of men of 
moderate minds, and rational principles, all 2/78 
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animadverſion would have been ſtudiouſly avoided, * 


and the cauſe of. freedom, at the ſame time, eſſen- 
tially ſerved. The gratification of revenge would 
have been ſacrificed to the welfare of the ſtate; and 
a calm, but ſteady attempt to prevent any future 
exertions of tyranny, would have been {uffered to 
ſuperſede all ſuperfluous recrimination and virulent 
cenſures of the paſf, But, unfortunately, the ſpirit 
of party was raiſed to the higheſt pitch; and fana- 
ticiſm, with all it's levelling principles, had now 
overſpread the land. The members were genera] - 
ly bent on an alteration in the government. The 
moderate men, who ſought only to aſcertain and 
ſecure the liberties of the nation, were few in num - 
ber. Others were reſolved to humble and diminiſh 
the royal prerogative; while the more violent party 
aimed at the utter extirpation of the hierarchy and 
monarchical government. Theſe laſt, who careful- 
ly concealed their realdeſigns, were afterwards known 
by the appellation of Independents. 

When the King had finiſhed his ſpeech, the 
Lord-Keeper Finch began a long detail of the ſtate 
of affairs, He juſtified the King; dwelt much on 
the ill behaviour of the Scots; and concluded with 
expatiating on the dangers to which the nation was 
expoſed, and the miſery the northern counties mult 
continue to ſuffer, if the Parliament did not effec- 
tually co operate with the King. But theſe con- 
ſiderations had no effect on the Parliament, who 
confined their attention ſolely to the ſubject of griev- 
ances. They would not even ſuffer redreſs and ſup- 
plies to go hand in hand. Led away partly by reſent- 
ment for paſt injuries, but ſtill mote by their eager- 
neſs to facilitate the accompliſhment of their future 
deſigns, they dwelt on redreſs alone, and obſtinately 
rejected all conciliatory meaſures, The King, find- 
ing all his ſolicitations for a ſupply treated with con- 
tempt, had recourſe to the Houſe of Peers, and 
deſired their good offices with the Commons. The 
Peers were ſenſible of his urgent neceſſities, and 
thought that a ſupply, on this occaſion, ought, both 
in reaſon and decency, to go before grievances. 
They ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the mat- 
ter to the Commons; but their interceſſion did 
harm, and was voted, by the Lower Houſe, to be 
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a breach of privilege. Charles, in order to bring 
the matter of ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſolicited the 
Houſe by new meſſages; and, finding that ſhip- 
money gave great alarm and diſguſt, beſides inform- 
ing them that he never intended to make a con- 
ſtant revenue of it; that all the money levied had 
been regularly, with other great ſums, expended on 
equipping the navy; he now went ſo far as to of- 
fer them a total abolition of that obnoxious claim, 
by any law which the Commons ſhould think 
proper to preſent to him. In return, he only aſk- 
ed for his neceſſities, a ſupply of twelve ſubſidies— 
about fix hundred thouſand pounds—and that pay- 
able in three years; but at the ſame time he let 
them know, that, conſidering the fituation of his 
affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a denial. 
The King, though the majority were againſt him, 
never had more friends in any houſe of Commons; 
and the debate was carried on for two days, with 
great zeal and warmth on both ſides. Charles, how- 
ever, finding that the Parliament were reſolved not 
to afford him the aſſiſtance he required, had recourſe 
to the old, but impolitic meaſure, of a diſſolution. 
The King now imprudently gave a looſe to his 
reſentment; and encreaſed the enmity of his ſub- 
jets by a repetition of thoſe unconſtitutional pro- 
ceedings which he had ſo lately evinced a diſpo- 
ſition to aboliſh, Two members, Bellaſis and Ho- 
tham, were ſummoned before the council, and com- 
mitted to priſon, for their conduct in parliament, 
Crew, chairman of the committee of religion, 
was ſent to the Tower, for refuſing to deliver up 
the petitions and complaints which had been preſent- 
ed to the Houſe, The King attempted to juſtify his 
own conduct, by accuſing the Parliament of having 
deviated from the cuſtom and example of their an- 
ceſtors; but the accuſation was frivolous, and the 
juſtification, of courſe, was ill received by the 
people. | 
Diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, Charles 
had recourſe, for ſupplying his urgent neceſſities, 
to thoſe expedients which he had before employed, 
and which had become ſo generally and fo juſtly 
odious. After borrowing about three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds from his miniſters and courtiers, he 
made an uaſucceſsful attempt to force a loan from 
the citizens of London. One of forty thouſand 
pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, 
who had bullion in the Tower, expoſed to the at- 
tempts of the King. Coat and conduct- money for 
the ſoldiery was levied on the counties: an ancient 
practice, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by the pe- 
tition of right. All the pepper was bought from 
the Eaft-India Company upon truſt; and ſold, at a 
great diſcount, for ready money. A ſcheme was 
propoſed for coining two or three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of baſe money. Such were the extre- 
mities to which Charles was reduced; and, as the 
payment of ſhip- money could now, with difficulty, 
be enforced, he was obliged to exert continual acts 
of authority, by which the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple were augmented, and his own neceſſities en- 
creaſed. | 
The Scots, meanwhile, levied an army of twenty 
. thouſand. 
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thouſand men, with which they entered England, 
in order to lay their grievances befere their ſove- 
reign; a phraſe by which it was now cuſtomary 
to diſguiſe acts of rebellion. Indeed, one of the 
moſt diſguſting traits in the puritanical character of 
the times was this gentle language and humble cant 
in the midſt of treaſon; and their flattery to a prince, 
while they were ſeeking to promote his depoſition, 
and to compleat his deſtruction. 


The King's inability to oppoſe this incurſion of 


the Scots—who; after defeating a detachment of 


his army, under Lord Conway, at Newburn upon 
Tyne, had taken poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle—induced 
him to agree to a treaty; and ſixteen Engliſh no- 
blemen were accordingly ſent to Rippon, to nego- 
tiate with the Scotch commiſſioners. Addreſſes 
were now received from the city of London, and 
from ſeveral of the nobility, petitioning for a par- 
lament; and Charles, at laft, determined to yield 
to the torrent he was unable to ſtem. He firſt 
ſummoned a great council of Peers, to meet at 
York, on the twenty-fourth of September; and, 
as he foreſaw they would enforce the requeſt to aſ- 
ſemble a Parliament, he told them, in his firſt 
ſpeech, that he had already taken that reſolution. 
He accordinely, a ſhort time after, ſummoned that 
long Parliament, which, meeting on the third of 
November 1640, continued to fit till they had final- 
ly accompliſhed the ruin of their ſovereign. 

Never was parliament more numerouſly aſſem- 
bled; never members had ſtronger motives for at- 
- tendance. The period was favourable to the ad- 
vocates for rational freedom; but it was, unfortu- 
nately, more favourable to the enthuſiaſtick inno- 
vators of the age. The nation was in a ferment, 
and the period of a great revolution appeared to be 
at hand. The Commons immediately entered up- 
on buſineſs, and unanimouſly agreed to ſtrike a 
blow, which might, in a manner, be regarded as 
deciſive. They voted an impeachment againſt 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, the King's prime- 
miniſter and chief confident. Pym, a man of ta- 
lents as an orator, but prolix, ſententious, and ma- 
lignant, was appointed to carry it up to the Lords; 
and moſt of the Houſe accompanied him on ſo 
_ agreeable an errand. 

Archbiſhop Laud, who, independent of his con- 
duct as miniſter and privy-counſellor to the King, 
had the misfortune to be a Biſhop, and was thence 
more peculiarly obnoxious to the majority of the 
preſent parliament, was likewiſe impeached. The 
capital article inſiſted on againſt theſe two mini- 
ſters, was the deſign which the Commons ſuppoſed 
to have been formed for ſubverting the laws and 
conſtitution of England. An impeachment, on 
ſimilar grounds, was alſo voted againſt the Lord- 
Keeper Finch, but he had the precaution to make 
his eſcape into Holland ; as did Sir Francis Wyn- 
debank, the Secretary, into France. 

The crown being thus deprived of the ſervices 
of it's miniſters, the Commons next proceeded to at- 


tack it's few remaining privileges. During the late 
military operations, ſeveral powers had been exert- 


ed by the lieutenants and deputy-licutenants of 
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counties, which, though neceſſary for the defence 
of the nation, and ſanctioned by repeated prece- 
dents, were now, becauſe unauthorized by any poſi- 
tive ſtatute, voted to be illegal; and the perſons 
who aſſumed them were declared de!7rquents, a term 
now firſt uſed to expreſs a degree and ſpecies of 
guilt not exactly known or aſcertained. The She 


riffs, who had obeyed the King's mandate in raiſ- 


ing ſhip- money, and whoſe diſobedience would have 
ſubjected them to very ſevere penalties, were alſo 
voted to be delinquents. All the farmers and 
officers of the cuſtoms, who had been employed, 
during ſo many years, in levying tonnage and pound- 
age, were ſubjected to a ſimilar imputation, and 
only purchaſed their ſafety by the payment of one 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Every diſcre- 


tionary or arbitrary ſentence of the Star- Chamber 
and High-commiſſion courts. underwent a ſevere 
ſcrutiny ; and all thoſe who had concurred in ſuch 


ſentences, were voted to be liable to the penalties 


of the law. The judges, who had decided againſt 
Hambden in the trial of ſhip- money, were accuſed 
before the Peers, and obliged to find ſurety for 
their appearance. Berkeley, a Judge of the King's 
Bench, was ſeized by order of the Houſe, even 
when fitting in his tribunal; and all men ſaw, with 
aſtoniſhment, the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſ- 
diction. | 

The ſanction of the Lords and Commons, as 
well as that of the King, was declared neceſſary for 
the confirmation of eccleſiaſtical canons; in con- 


tradiction to an act of parliament—25. Hen. 8. c. 


19. - hich allowed the convocation, with the King's 
conſent, to make canons. All thoſe monopolies 
which had been lately granted by the crown, were 
now annulled by authority of parliament; and 
all who were concerned in them, were declar- 
ed delinquents. The Commons carried their de- 
teſtation of this odious meaſure ſo far, as to expel 
from their own Houſe all ſuch members as had 
been monopoliſts or projectors; an artifice by which, 
beſides extending their own privileges, they weak- 


ened ſtill farther the very ſmall party which the 


King ſtill retained in the Houſe: but, from this 
ſentence of expulſion they were careful to except 
Mildmay, a notorious monopoliſt, who had joined 
the ruling party. 
We conſider, with pleaſure, thoſe proceedings of 
the Commons which diſtinguiſhed them as patrons 


of liberty, and friends of the people; we exvlt in 
their ſucceſsful oppoſition to the arbitrary exertions 


of power, and in their repreſſion of claims, which, 
though founded on cuſtom, were deſtructive of free- 
dom. So far their aims were guided by juſtice, 
their conduct was influenced by honour; but, hav- 
ing raiſed themſelves to the higheſt pinnacle of au- 
thority, they deſpiſed all reſtraint, and ſought to 
exert, themſelves, the deſpotiſm they had deſtroyed 


in their ſovereign, The abridgement of monarchical 
privileges once obtained, the deſtruction of monarchy 


itſelf ſeems to have deen reſolved on by the majority 
of the Commons, who were not deterred, by the pro- 
ſpect of a civil war, and all it's concomitant horrors, 
from the accompliſhment of their favourite object. 
The 
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The ſpeeches of the members, now firſt pub- 
liſhed and diſperſed, nouriſhed the diſcontents con- 
ccived againſt the King's adminiſtration, The pul- 
pits, delivered over to the puritanical preachers, 
whom the Commons arbitrarily ſettled in all the 
conſiderable churches, reſounded with faction and 
fanaticiſm. The preſs, freed from all fear or re- 
ſtraint, {warmed with productions, dangerous by 
their ſeditious zeal and calumny, more than by their 
eloquence or ſtyle. 

Prynne, Burton, and Baſtwick, who had, ſome 
years before, ſuffered ſo ſeverely for their licentious 
publications, and had lately been conveyed to re- 
mote priſons in Scilly, Jerſey, and Guernſey, were 
now releaſed by order of the Commons; and were 
ſeen making their triumphant entry into the capital, 
amidſt the acclamations of a factious rabble. Lil- 
burne, Leighton, and all other ſeditious libellers, 
now recovered their liberty, and were decreed da- 
mages from the judges and miniſters of juſtice. 


Tad a formal a& of parliament for the encou- | 


ragement of libels been paſſed, it could not have 
produced a greater effect than the preſent conduct 
of the Houſe. A new mode of framing and pro- 
pagating libels was invented by the demagogues of 
the day. Petitions to parliament were drawn, crav- 
ing redreſs againſt particular grievances; and, when 
a particular number of ſignatures were procured, 
the petitions were preſented to the Commons, and 
immediately publiſhed. It is even aſſerted by Dug- 
dale and Clarendon, and the aſſertion is confirm- 
ed by a declaration of the King's, that an infamous 
practice prevailed in conducting many of theſe 
addreſſes, A petition was firſt framed, reaſonable 
in it's demands, moderate in it's language, and 
ſuch as men of character willingly ſubſcribed. Thoſe 
names were afterwards torn off, and affixed to ano- 
ther petition more exceptionable in it's tefidency, 
and better ſuited to the purpoſes of popular faction. 
Gricvances had, no doubt and very ſerious griev- 
ances been endured during the laſt intermiſſion of 
Parliament; but the very complaints againſt them 


now conſtituted a very conſiderable grievance of - 


itſell. So many were offered within doors, and pe- 
ritioged againſt without, that the Houſe was divided 
into above forty committees, charged each of them 
with the examination of it's reſpective complaints. 
From the reports of their committees, the Houſe 
daily paſſed votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed 
the court, and inflamed and animated the nation. 
Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the 
ſentence againſt Hambden was cancelled; the court 
of Vork aboliſhed; compoſitions for knighthood 
were ſtigmatized; the enlargement of the foreſts 


was condemned; patents for monopolies were annul- 


led; and every late meaſure of adminiſtration be- 
came an object of reproach and obloquy. 

The rapid ſtrides which the Commons were now 
making towards the excluſive poſſeſſion of power, 
filled with deſpair all thoſe who, from intereſt or 
habit, were attached to monarchy; while the King 
himſelf ſaw, with amazement, the whole fabric of 
the conſtitution in danger of being overturned. 
e You have taken,” ſaid Charles to the Parlia- 
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ment, © the whole machine of government to 
pieces; a practice frequent with ſkilful artiſts, 
ce when they deſire to clear the wheels from any ruſt 
which may have grown upon .them. The en- 
ce gine may again be reſtored to it's former uſe and 
« motions, provided it be put up entire, ſo as not a 
« pin of it be wanting.” But the Commons, un- 
fortunately, like too many innovators who miſtake 
zeal for knowledge, and ſpirit for virtue, were in a 
humour rather to demoliſh than reform; and be- 
trayed an anxiety to pull down the fabric of the con- 
ſtitution, without conſulting their ability for re- 
building it. 

With exemplary gratitude—as that inveterate ad- 
vocate for {edition and puritaniſm, Mrs. Macaulay, 
has been pleaſed to term it—and with unlimited 
generoſity, did the Parliament reward the Scots, 
whoſe troops they ſtill retained in England, for hav- 
ing opened to them the door of rebellion, and for 
having ſet them a glorious example of fanaticiſm, 
intolerance, and perſecution: an example by which 
they did not fail to profit. It was no longer per- 
mitted to beſtow the ignominious appellation of 
« Rebels,” on theſe uſeful allies; and an order was 
iſſued by the Commons to ſtile them in future, ! Our 
dear brethren of Scotland ;” for whoſe friendly 
aſſiſtance, and for the relief of whoſe neceſſities, 


three hundred thouſand pounds were voted by the 


Houſe, beſides a farther ſum for the ſupport of their 
army. Thus liberal in rewarding rebels were theſe 
friends to liberty, who had invariably refuſed to 
ſupply the molt urgent neceſſities of their ſovereign. 
Several ſubſidies, with a poll-tax, were, from time 
to time, voted to anſwer theſe additional charges ; 
and the money was ordered to be paid, not into the 
Treaſury, but to commiſſioners appointed by Par- 
liament, who took care, notwithſtanding theſe ſup- 
plies, to be ſtil] in debt, in order to render the con- 
tinuance of the ſeſſion more neceſſary. 

In reviewing, however, the tranſactions of this 
firſt ſeſſion of the long Parliament, without advert- 
ing to the motives by which the ſubſequent events 
proved the majority to be influenced, the candid 
and impartial hiſtorian will find much to condemn, 
but ſtill more to commend. Among the principal 
objects of commendation muſt be placed the abo- 
lition of the High- commiſſion court, and the court 
of Star-Chamber, by a bill which paſſed with the 
unanimous conſent of both Houſes. The firſt of 
theſe, which had been inſtituted for deſending the 
eſtabliſnments of the church, was entruſted with 
powers pregnant with danger, and hoſtile to free- 
dom; the arbitrary infliction of fines and puniſh- 
ments by the eccleſiaſtical judges, ſerved as an en- 
gine of oppreſſion the moſt cruel and deſtructive. 
The Star-Chamber had given the force of law to 
the King's proclamations, and had puniſhed ſuch as 
ventured to tranſgreſs them; but it's abolition ren- 
dered his proclamations of no effect, and they might 


now be oppoſed with impunity. The diſpute, with 


regard to tonnage and poundage, was now finally 
determined by the Commons. In the preamble to 
the bill, in which they granted theſe duties to the 


King, they aſſerted, in the moſt poſitive terms, their 


own 
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own right of beſtowing them; and, in order to di- 
veſt the crown of the power to encreaſe theſe im- 
poſitions at pleaſure, they granted them only for two 
months, and afterward, from time to tirrie, renewed 
their grant for very ſhort periods. Charles paſſed 
this important bill without any ſcruple or heſitation. 
A bill for triennial parliaments, entitled, An Act 
for preventing inconveniences happening by the 
* intermiſſion of parliaments,” alſo paſſed both 
Houſes; and at length, after ſome heſitation, re- 
ceived the King's aſſent, to the great and univerſal 
Joy of the public. By this bill, the Chancellor was 
bound, under ſevere penalties, to iſſue out writs by 
the third of September in every year: if the Chan- 
cellor failed in his duty, any twelve or more of the 
Peers, the Sheriffs, and other proper officers, were 
to ſummon the voters; and, in their default, the 
voters were to meet, and proceed to the election 
of members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been 
regularly iſſued from the crown; nor could the Par- 
lament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, pro- 
rogued, or diffolved, without their own conſent, 
during the ſpace of fifty days. 

Charles, by theſe conceſſions, appeared anxious 
to acquire the confidence of his ſubjects, which he 
had jultly forfeited by meaſures of a contrary ten- 
dency; and, being determined on a change of mi- 
niſters as well as of meafures, he admitted ſeveral 
noblemen of the popular party into his council. 
Juxon, Biſhop of London, reſigned the Treaſurer's 
ſtaff; St. John was created Solicitor-General; 
and it was intended to admit Pym, Hampden, and 
ſeveral of the moſt violent members of the Lower 
Houle, to a ſhare in the government: but, as he 
was unable to ſatisfy them all, and as they avowed 
their reſolution to exact from him that paſſive obe- 
dience to the Commons, which the Commons 
themſelves had juſtly ſtigmatized as improper to be 
paid to any earthly power, this change in the mini- 
{try did not take place. 

The Earl of Strafford, who had hitherto remain- 
ed a priſoner in the Tower, was brought to trial 
in Weſtminſter Hall, on the twenty-ſecond of 
March 1641. Scaffolds were erected for the pur- 


poſe, on which both Houſes fat, the one as accu- 


ſers, the other as judges. Beſides the chair of ſtate, 
a cloſe gallery was prepared for the King and Queen, 
who attended during the whole trial. The articles 
of impeachment exhibited againſt Strafford were 
twenty-eight in number, and related to his conduct 
as Preſident of the Council of York, as Deputy or 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and as Counſellor or Com- 
mander in Fngland; in which different capacities 
he was accuſed of various exactions, of attempting 
to extend the regal authority, and of aiming to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the realm. 
In the courſe of this trial, a groſs violation of 
eſtabliſhed law, a ſhameful inattention ta all rules 


of evidence, ai inveterate ſpirit of perſecution, and, 


in ſhort, a flagrant dereliction of every principle of 
honour and honeſty, were diſplayed by the Commons 
of England. It was impoſſible for ſophiſtry the 
moſt ſkilful, partiality the moſt decided, miſrepre- 
ſentation the moſt unprincipled, to bring the charges 


* 
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preferred d inſt Strafford within the famoiib ſta- 


tute of Edward the Third, wherein all kinds of 


treaſon are enumerated; int as the apology of Straf- 
ford, when pleading to each particular article of the 


| charge, was kighly ſatisfaQt6ry; ſo, in repelling the 


imputation of treaſon, drawn from the Whole to- 


| gether, was he eminently ſutceſsful. In fact, the 


argument urged By the managers for tlie proſecu- 
tion, that though each article, taken /eparerely, did 
not amount to a proof, yet the whole taken together 
muſt carry conviction of his guilt; appears t6 be 
deeply inſidious, and pregnant with dangerous con- 
ſequences; ſince it tends to eſtabliſh this priueĩple 
that many actions, either totally innocent in them- 
ſelves, or criminal in a much inferior degree; ſhall, 
when united, arnount to treaſon: a principle, the 
inconveniences whereof are too obvious to need 4 
comment, 


In the midſt of proſecution, Strafford ſtood un- 


moved and undaunted. Though denied the aſſiſt- 
ance of counſel, he defended his cauſe with an ad- 


mirable preſence of mind, with great judgment, and 
deep ſagacity. His, children were placed beſide 
him, while he was tlius defending his life, and the 
cauſe of his maſter. After he had, in a long and elo- 
quent ſpeech, delivered without premeditation, 
confuted all the accuſations of his enemies; after he 
had ſhewn that, during his government in Ireland, 
he had introduced induſtry and all the arts of peace 
among that rude people, and had raiſed the iſland 


in point of trade, manufactures, and agriculture, 


to a degree of proſperity to which it had never 
before attained; after proving the neceſſity of thoſe 
harſh meaſures which he had been compelled, in 
many inſtances, to adopt in England ; after he had 
proved, to the ſatisfaction of every man who was 
not blinded by prejudice, or ſwayed by rtiore vicious 
principles, the dangerous tendency of the precedent 
which the Commons ſought to eſtabliſh, with re- 
gard to the force of accumulated guilt; he thus 
drew to a concluſion— But, my Lords, I have 
e troubled you too long; longer than I ſhould 
« have done, but for the ſake of theſe dear pledges 


« which a faint in heaven has left me. I ſhould | 


te be loth==" Here he pvinted to his children, 
and tears ſtopped his utterance. What I forfeit 
« for "myſelf is nothing; but I confeſs, that my 
ce jndiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds 
« me very deeply. And now, my Lords, I thank 
te God I have been, by his good bleſſing, ſufficient- 


« ]y inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all tem- 


ce porary enjoyments, compared to the importance 
« of our eternal duration. And ſo, my Lords, 
© even ſo, with all humility, and with all tranquil- 
ce lity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and freely, to 
« your judgments; and whether that righteous 


e doom ſhall be to life or death, I ſhall repoſe 


te myſelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the 
« arms, of the great Author of my exiſtence.” 
Whitlocke, who was chairman to the com- 
mittee of the Commons, appointed to conduct the 
impeachment, obſerves, with regard to Strafford's 
conduct on his trial Never any man acted ſuch 


a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdotn, 


FE” c conſtancy, 
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* conſtancy, and eloquence, with greater reaſon, 
judgment, and temper, and with a better grace 
« in all his words and actions, than did this great 
« and excellent perſon; and he moved the hearts 
« of all his auditors, ſome few excepted, to re- 
« morſe and pity.” The accuſation and defence 
laſted eighteen days. The matters of fact being 


cloſed, Strafford demanded to be heard by his 


counſel on matters of law. The Commons, in- 
fluenced throughout the whole of this tranſaction 
by the moſt malignant ſpirit of perſecution, had 
the audacity to oppoſe this demand. Their oppo- 
ſition, however, was over-ruled by the Peers, and 
the requeſt of the priſoner acceded to. 

The defence of Strafford had made fuch an im- 
preſſion, that the Commons ſaw it would be im- 
poſſible, by a legal proſecution, ever to obtain a 
ſentence againſt him; a bill of attainder was, there- 
fore, brought into the Lower Houſe, immediately 
after the pleadings were finiſhed. It is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that Strafford had rendered himſelf pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the Commons, by threaten- 
ing ſome of the popular leaders with an impeach- 
ment; and it was generally believed, that he had 
intended, on the very day he was arrefted, to charge 
Pym, Hampden, and ſome other Patriots, with 
treaſon, for having invited the Scots to invade 
England. This may account, in ſome degree, for 
the extreme malignancy and open diſregard to 
juſtice with which the proſecution was conducted. 
St. John, appointed by the Houſe of Commons to 
ſupport the legality of their proceedings to the 
Lords, dared to aſſert, That were the teſtimony 
againſt Strafford not ſtrictly what the law required; 
yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each 
man's conſcience was ſufficient ; that the Earl had 
no title to plead law, becauſe he had endeavoured 
to the law. © It is true,” added he, 
« we give law to hares and deers, for they are 
« beaſts of chace; but it was never accounted 
ﬆ cruel nor unfair to deſtroy foxes and wolves, 
© wherever they are to be found, for they are 
« beaſts of prey.” 


It may, probably, be conſidered as ſtrange, that 


men, who profeſſed to eſtabliſh the empire of the 
Jaws, and to promote, by their influence and effect, 
the cauſe of civil liberty, ſhould have ventured to 
advance poſitions, and to adopt a line of conduct, 
that tended to overturn the one, and to ruin the 
other; yet 1s it certainly a matter more worthy 


df aftoniſhment, that a modern Hiſtorian could 


be found to juſtify thoſe” poſitions, and to commend 
that conduct! This has been done by the ſemale 
author to whom we have already had occaſion to 
advert: a writer, whoſe extreme arrogance and 
vanity are ſcarcely leſs diſguſting than her ſtudied 
perverſion of facts, her malevolent interpretation of 
motives, her bigotted prejudices, her treacherous 
ingenuity in magnifying the errors and obſcuring 
the virtues of the monarchs ſhe has dared to ca- 


lumniate, and in enlarging the merits and con- 
dealing the vices of their opponents; her evident 


antipathy to the eſtabliſhed government of her coun- 
y, both in church and ſtate; and, laſtly, her un- 


| 


| 
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qualified abuſe of m who differ in opinion from 
her. Fortunately, the public have juſtly eſtimated 
the value of her work, by conligning it to merited 


The bill of attainder paſſed the Commons; and 


| recourſe was had, by the prevailing party, to the 


ſuſcitation of popular tumults, in order to extort 
from the Lords their ſanction and aſſent. Similar 


means were employed with the King himſelf. The 


ſeditious populace flocked about the palace; and, 
with loud clamours and indecent threats, called 
for the head of Strafford. The Queen, terrified 
at theſe violent proceedings, earneſtly exhorted 
Charles to compliance. Juxon alone had the 
courage to adviſe him by no means to aſſent to 
the bill, if in his conſcience he did not approve 
of it. While the unhappy Charles was thus agi- 
tated by contending paſſions, an act of hervic bra- 
very in the condemned Lord removed his ſcruples, 
and ſilenced his doubts. Strafford, in a letter to 
his ſovereign, deſired that his life might be made 
the price of a mutual reconciliation between the 
King and his people; adding, that he was pre- 
pared to die, and that to a willing mind there could 
be no injury. This exertion of generoſity from 
whatever motive it proceeded -was ill repaid by 
his maſter; who, in compliance with his requeſt, 
appointed four noblemen to ſign the fatal bill by 
commiſſion; empoweriag them, at the ſame time, 
to give his aſſent to the bill which rendered the. 
Parliament perpetual. Strafford ſuffered decapi- 
tation on Tower- Hill; and, in his laſt moments, 
evinced the ſame compoſed dignity of reſolution 
which had marked the greater part of his life. 

By the trial and executidn of Strafford, the Par- 
liament, from being the aſſertors of liberty, had 
baſely rendered themſelves the inſtruments of op- 
preſſion and murder; and by the bill, hurried 
through the Houſe with indecent precipitation, for 
rendering themſelves perpetual, they ſhook the very 
baſis of that conſtitution which they had expreſſed 
their determination to ſtrengthen and ſupport. Fre- 
quent reports of pretended conſpiracies were now 
circulated, with the view to juſtify the unconſtitu- 
tional proceedings of the Parliament, who adjourn- 
ed on the ninth of September; but a committee 
of both Houſes a thing altogether unprecedented— 
was appointed to fit during the receſs. Farther 
attempts were made by the Parliament while it fat, 
and even by the Commons alone, for aſſuming 
ſovereign executive powers, and publiſhing their 
ordinances, as they called them, inſtead of laws: 
thus exerciſing the ſame abuſes. which they had 
juſtly reprobated in the King. The committee, 
too, on their part, were ready to imitate the ex- 


ay," N 
One of the bleſſed effects of the prevalence of 
Puritaniſm, and of puritanical principles, was the. 


univerſal diſſemination of a ſpirit of diſcord and 


inſubordination. It had long rendered the bleak 
mountains of Scotland the Bot. Bed of rebellien, and 
had there effected the diſſolution of every tie, not 
only of a political but of a ſocial and moral na- 
ture; while in England it already threatened to 

Overturn 
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overturn the laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution. | perſons, houſes, cattle, and goods, of che Engliſh, 


To Scotland, the King, in thę ſummer of 1641, 
paid a promiſed viſit; in which a committee of 
the Parliament was appointed to attend him as 
ſpies on his conduct. Every indulgence which 
could impreſs, with ſentiments of gratitude, all ge- 
nerous and noble minds, was now laviſhed, on the 
Scotch; the Lords of Articles were ſet aſide; re- 
ſtrictions were impoſed on the creation of Scottiſh 
Peers; a law for triennial parliaments was paſſed ; 
and the appointment of members of the Privy- 
Council, officers of ſtate, and Judges, was indi- 
rectly veſted in the Scottiſh Parliament. But even 
theſe conceſſions the latter of which amounted to 
a virtual annihilation of the ſovereign authority 
could make no impreſſion on the minds of this 
diſloyal and uncivilized people; who continued 
their ſeditious practices, and embraced every oppor- 
tunity ro mortify and humiliate their ſovereign. 
While the King was in Scotland, he received 
intelligence of a dreadful inſurrection of the Iriſh 
Catholics; who had reſolved to profit by the pre- 
ſent troubles, in order to ſhake off the Engliſh 
yoke, and aſſert their native independence. To 
this they were farther induced by the lender mili- 
tary force then left in Ireland ; for the Parliament, 
ever more intent on the gratification of their re- 
ſentment againſt the King, than on the promotion 
of the public welfare, had not only oppoſed the 
augmentation of the troops in that country, but 
had, merely from a malevolent ſpirit of contra- 
dition, prevented Charles from ridding that king- 
dom of eight thouſand ſoldiers, whom they had 
compelled hirn to diſband, and whom it was his 
intention to tranſport into Flanders, in order to 
obviate the inconveniences that might naturally be 
expected to ariſe from the diſperſion of ſuch a body 
of men, long accuſtomed to idleneſs, in a nation 
ſo turbulent and unſettled. An Iriſh gentleman, 
named Roger More, of ancient family but ruined 
| fortune, and celebrated for his courage and capa- 


city, firſt formed the plan for the expulſion of the 


Engliſh. He communicated it to Sir Phelim 
O'Neale and Lord Macguire, and then to all the 
Jriſh chieftains; who readily embraced the propoſal, 
on being aſſured of aſſiſtance from the Pope, from 
France, and from Spain. A part of the conſpi- 
rators were to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, while the 
reſt undertook to make themſelves maſters of the 
caſtles and forts of the different provinces. On the 
twenty-ſecond of October, the day preceding that 
aſſigned for the enterprize, numbers of them re- 
paired to Dublin; but the plot was fortunately de- 
tected by one O'Conolly, an Iriſhman and a Pro- 
teſtant, who had been entruſted with the ſecret, 
The juſtices, on receiving the intelligence, fled 
to the caſtle, reinforced the guards, and gave the 


alarm to the town. Macguire, and Macmahon, 


another of the conſpirators, were ſeized ; but the 
diſcovery extorted from theſe criminals of a ge- 
neral inſurrection and maſſacre, was made too late 
to preyent the execution. Sir Phelim O'Neale, 


and the reſt of the infernal crew, were punctual in 
the performance of their execrable promiſes, The 


. 


1 
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were ſeized: intent on their utter extermination, an 
univerſal maſſacre enſued, in which neither age, 
nor ſex, nor infancy, was ſpared. Women, for- 


getful of their nature, were more ferocious than 


the men; and children, excited by the example and 


exhortation of their parents, ſtained their tender 
age with the blackeſt deeds of human butchery. 


In ſhort, the whole progreſs of this dreadful in- 


| ſurrection was marked by ſuch horrid acts of cruelty 
| 3s have never been equalled in Evrope, except by 


the abominable maſſacres accompliſhed by the 
Patiſians, during the prevalence of the Burgundian 


and Armagnac factions, in 1418; in 1572, on, 


the Hugonots; and in 1789, and 1792, on the 
Loyaliſts. Fe 

By ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed in 
Ireland by theſe cruelties are ſuppoſed to be one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred thouſands, By 
the moſt moderate, and probably the moſt cor- 
rect account, they are made to amount to f 
thouſand. Though the King did all in his power 


* 


to induce his Scottiſh ſubjects to lend aſſiſtance to 


the Proteſtant cauſe, yet, notwithſtanding their af- 
fectation of zeal, he found them totally averſe 
from ſending any ſuccours into Ireland. They 
now conceived themſelves entirely a republic; and, 
making no account of the authority of their Prince, 
which they had utterly annihilated, they reſolved to 
addreſs themſelyes to the Engliſh Parliament, in 
order to make an advantageous bargain for the ſuc- 
cours they might chuſe ro ſupply. Their diſreſpe& 
to the King was carried ſtill farther; and they had 
the audacity to aſcribe a part of theſe dreadful 
maſſacres to his own contrivance. In fact, the 
Iriſh rebels had produced a royal patent, authoriz- 
ing their attempts; and it is ſaid, that Sir Phelim 
O' Neale, having found a royal patent in Lord 
Caulfield's houſe, whom he had murdered, tore off 
the ſeal, and affixed it to a commiſſion which he had 
forged for himſelf, | 55 


Certain it is, the King expreſſed his utter deteſ- 


tation of theſe bloody proceedings; and, being ſen- 
ſible of his own inability to ſuppreſs the rebellion, 
he had once more recourſe to his Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, and craved their aſſiſtance for a ſupply. But 
the exaltation of their own authority, and the dimi- 
nution of the King's, were ſtill the objects purſued 
by the majority. of the Commons. The great ne- 
ceſſities to which their ſovereign was reduced; the 


violent prejudices which the Puritans had been ſtu- 


dious to excite againſt him; his facility in making 


the moſt important conceſſions; the example of the 
Scots, whoſe encroachments.had totally ſubverted 


monarchy: all theſe circumſtances farther inſtigated 
the Lower Houſe in their invaſion of royal preroga- 
tive. They had, on other occaſions, been 
infringing on the executive power of the Crown, 
which forms it's principal and moſt natural branch 
of authority; but, with regard to Ireland, they, by 
one bold ſtretch of deſpotiſm, aſſumed it fully and 
entirely. And to this uſurpation the King was ob. 


liged paſfively to ſubmit, both from his inability ts 
reliſt, and leſt be ſhould ſtill more expoſe himſelf | 
| ; | 9 
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to the reproach of fayouring the progreſs of that 


odious rebellion. 


'T hat rebelhon, indeed, was rather a ſource of 


congratulation to the Commons, who determined 


to render it ſubſervient to their own daring: projects 


of innovation. By aſſuming the total management 
of the war, they ſecured the attachment of all who 
had any connection with Ireland, or who were de- 
ſirous of enliſting in theſe military enterprizes. 
They levied money, under pretence of the Iriſh 
expedition; but reſerved it for purpoſes which con- 
cerned them more nearly. They took arms from 
the King's magazines, but ſtill kept them with a 
ſecret intention of employing them againſt him- 
lf. 

In order to prepare the minds of the public for 
the important changes they meditated, they framed 


a remonſtrance, in which they recapitulated all the 


_ grievances ſuſtained from the Crown, ſince the 
acceſſion of Charles, though they had all been re- 
dreſſed, and laws enacted to prevent their return. 
This inflammatory publication was openly declared 
to be an appeal to the people. It's nature and ſpi- 
rit have been aptly defined by a modern Hiſtorian, 
who obſerves—* The harſhneſs of the matter was 
tt equal to the ſeverity of the language. It con- 
« ſiſts of many groſs falſhoods, intermingled with 
« ſome evident truths. Malignant inſinuations are 
joined to open inveCtives: loud complaints of 
<< the paſt, accompanied with jealous prognoſtica- 
« tions of the future.” They had the impudence 
to. boaſt of their generoſity to the King; and, by an 
inſult ſtill more audacious, the very giving of money 
to the Scots, for levying war againſt their Sovereign, 
was repreſented as an inſtance of their duty towards 
him, 

The publication of this temonſtrance, which 
paſſed the Commons by a ſmall majority of eleven, 
and which was never ſubmitted for diſcuſſion to the 


Peers, excited an univerſal ſpirit of controverſy, and 


diffuſed a rage for innovation, pregnant with the 
moſt deſtructive conſequences. The paſſions of the 
people were artfully flattered by magnifying their 
ideas of their own importance. They were encou- 
raged to comment on the intricate ſcience of go- 
vernment; and, as it is the peculiar characteriſtic 
of ignorance to form concluſions the moſt poſitive 
on topics that are leaft within the ſcope of it's com- 
prehenſion, the tendency of their arguments was 
eaſily foreſeen. The King's anſwer to the remon- 
ſtrance was moderate and circumſpect. Afr juſ- 
tifying his conduct from the malevolent aſperſions 
which had been caſt on it, and complaining of the 
unfair treatment he had experienced from his adver- 
ſaries, he thus concludes—“ If, notwithſtanding 
« this, any malignant party ſhall take heart, and 
« be willing to facrifice the peace and happineſs 
* of their country to their own ſiniſter ends and 
* ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 
« and conſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen 
4% my reputation and intereſt, and to weaken my 
« lawful power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, 


« by diſcountenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the 
“ bands of government, that all diſorder and con- 


ö 


e fuſion may break i in upon us; I doubt not but 
“God, in his good time, will diſcover them ti me, 
e and that the wiſdom and courage of my Rigli 
« court of Parliament will Join. with ine in tlic 
" 95 3 and puniſhment,” i 

As a preparatory ſtep to the ſubvesſion of mo- 
narchy, the abolition of the hierarchy was reſolved 
on by the. puritanical party, wha appear to have 
conſidered ſubordination as ſynonimous with ſla- 
very. It is uſual, indeed, with all unprincipled 
innovators, for an Hh on the miniſters of reli- 
ligion to precede an attempt on the ſovereign power. 
To /uch men the altar and the throne become ob- 
jects of deteſtation in proportion as they inſpire ve- 
neration and reſpect in all upfight and honeſt minds; 
on the ſame principle as the thief wiſhes for the 
extermination of judges, and the demolition of 
courts of juſtice The Commons, Uuring the 
King's abſence in Scotland, had taken upon them- 
ſelves to ſuſpend the laws with regard to public wor- 
ſhip, though enacted by the whole legiſlature; and 
they particularly forbade bowing at the name of 
Jeſus: a practice which greatly offended the ſtiff- 
necked generation of the Puritans, and formed one 
of their original objections to the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion. They complained of the King's filling five 
vacant ſees; and conſidered it as an infult upon 
them that he ſhould compleat and ſtrengthen an 
order, on the ſpeedy abolition of which they had 
determined, They had accuſed thirteen Biſhops of 
high-treaſon, for enacting canons without conſent 
of Parliament, though no other method had ever 
been practiſed ſince the foundation of the monar- 
chy; and they now inſiſted, that che Peers, upon 
this general accuſation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe Bi- 
ſhops from their ſeats in Parliament. They even 
paſſed a bill for depriving all the Prelates of their 
ſeats and votes in the ſenate; but the Lords wiſely . 
refuſed to ſanction this oppreſſive and unconſtitu- 
tional proceeding, and to conſent to any laws that 
might tend to the farther limitation of royal au- 
thority. The majority of the Peers adhered to 
the King, being convinced that the depreſſion of the 
nobility was a neceſſary conſequence of the popular 
uſurpations on the Crown. The Commons mur- 
mured at their refufal; mixed threats with their 
expreſſions of anger; and began, for the firſt time, 
to inſinuate, that the buſineſs of the ſtate could be 
carried on without them. 

As their flimſy ſophiſtry had failed to convince, 
and their threats to intimidate the Lords, recourſe 
was had to the populace, the uſual inſtruments of 
tyrannical demagogues. Multitudes of people daily 
flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted all the 
Prelates and Peers who adhered to the Crown. 
The Upper Houſe voted a declaration againſt ſuch 
tumults; but the Commons refufed their concur- 
rence, Some ſeditious apprentices being ſeized 
and commited to priſon, the Commons immedi- 
ately ſent an order to ſet them at liberty. The 
Sheriffs and Juſtices having appointed conſtables 
with ſtrong watches to guard the Parliament, the 
Commons ſent for the conſtables, voted their orders 
a breach of privilege, and ſent one of them to the 

Tower. 


; CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Tower. The King himſelf was not ſuffered to 
eſcape the threats of the factious rabble, thus ſti- 
mulated and encouraged by their worthleſs repre- 
ſeatatives. It was at this period that ſeveral re- 
duced officers and ſtudents of the inns of courts 
offered their ſervice to the King to ſuppreſs the 
riots; and many frays enſued, not without much 


| bloodſhed, The rabble, by way of reproach, were 


7 


denominated Roundbeads, from the mode in which 
they wore their hair; while the gentlemen were 
diſtinguiſhed by the more honourable appellation 
of Cavalicrs, Theſe names ſerved afterwards to 
diſtinguiſh the partizans of either ſide, and tended 
not a little to encreaſe that ſpirit of diſcord by which 
the nation was diſtracted. 


It is truly aſtoniſhing that thoſe hiſtorians who i 


have been moſt forwaid to condemn the conduct 
of Charles, ſhould be the firſt to approve the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons at this period. For 
what was the King cenſurable? For what was he 
cenſured by the Parliament? For acting in con- 
tradiction to the ſpirit of the conſtitution; and for 
violating, in a few inſtances, the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the realm: this certainly was the ground of ac- 
cuſation againſt him. But had not the Commons 


incurred the ſame guilt, and in a more eminent 


degree? They had gone much fartber: they had 
ſapped the very baſis of the conſtitution, by an un- 
warrantable aſſumption of the executive power, by 
2 virtual annihilation of one of the branches of the 


legiſlature, Their illegal exertions of authority, 


foo, bore as ſtrong marks of deſpotiſm as any 
the moſt exceptionable meaſures of their ſovereign. 
He could, at leaſt, plead precedent in his favour; 
they had no ſuch plea to urge. He had made re- 
dreſs for his miſconduct; they perſiſted in theirs. 
Under theſe circumſtances, nothing but the moſt 
bigotted prejudice could betray an hiſtorian into ſo 
groſs an inconſiſtency, as to pronounce the con- 
demnation of the one, and the juſtification of the 
other. Juſtice diſavows the partial deciſion; and, 
where guilt is equal, inflicts equal cenſure, 

The Prelates, intimidated by the united fury of 
the Commons, and of the mob, and, probably, 
anxious to avert the effects of that ſtorm which they 
ſaw gathering around them, reſolved no longer to 
attend their duty in the Houſe of Lords; but, pre- 
vious to the execution of this meaſure, they fram- 
ed, at the inſtigation of Williams, Archbiſhop of 
York, a proteſt; in which they declared that, be- 
ing prevented by the threats and inſults of che po- 
pulace from going to the Houle, they proteſted 
againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and 
invalid, which ſhould paſs during the time of their 
conſtrained abſence, 

This ſeceſſion of the Biſhops from the ſenate 
was highly gratifying to the Commons, who eager- 
ly embraced the opportunity to prefer an impeach- 
ment of high-treaſon againſt them, as being guilty 
of ſubverting the fundamental laws of the realm, 
and invalidating the legiſlative authority, The ſe- 
ceders were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtrated from 
Parliament, and committed to cuſtody, no man in 
either Houſe daring-to-ſpeigaydrd: in their vin- 

c / / / >. 
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dication. One perſon, indeed, ventured to expreſs 


his belief that they were not guilty of treaſon 
but obſerved, that he thought them mad; and there- 
fore wiſhed they might be ſent to Bedlam. 

Theſe violent and unconſtitutional proceedings; on 
the part of the Commons, ſeem to have been merely 
calculated for the purpoſe of drawing the King to the 


- commiſſion of ſome act of imprudence that might tend 


to the advantage of their own party. If this 
were really the intent, it fully anſwered the end; 
for Charles, having experienced the inutility of com- 
pliance, and being enraged at the inſolent calum- 


nies that were ſtudiouſly propagated to his pre- 
judice, liſtened to the diftates of reſentment; and, 


| at the ſuggeſtion of the Queen, who adviſed him 


to obtain by a ſpirited exertion of his authority what 
his mildneſs and indulgence had failed to pro- 
cure, gave orders to Herbert, the Attorney-Ge- 
neraly to prefer an accuſation of high-treaſon a- 
gainſt Lord Kimbolton, and five commoners : 
Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, John Pym, 
John Hambden, and William Strode. Herbert, 
in obedience to the royal mandate, appeared at the 
bar of the Houſe of Peers, on the third of January 
1640, and. delivered in the charges againſt the 
parties, who were accuſed of having endeavoured 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws of government; 
to deprive the King of his regal power; and to veſt 
ſubjects with an arbitrary and tyrannical power 
over the lives, property, and liberties, of the peo- 


ple; of having, by foul aſperſions on his majeſty 


and his government, endeavoured to alienate the 
affections of his people, and to render his majeſty 
odious; of having endeavoured to draw his late 
army into diſobedience. to his commands, and to 
ſide with them in their traiterous deſigns; of hav- 
ing traitorouſly invited and encouraged a foreign 
power to invade his majeſty's kingdom of England; 
of having traitorobſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
very rp. Ay. of Parliament; of having, by 
force and terrò compelled the Parliament to join 
with them in their traitorous deſign; of having, 
to that end, actually raiſed and countenanced tu- 
mults againſt the King and Parliament; of having 
traitorouſly conſpired to levy, and of having actually 
levied, war againſt the King. 

Men had ſcarcely leiſure to wonder at the indiſ- 
cretion and temerity of this meaſure, when their 
aſtoniſhment was excited by a proceeding ſtill more 
raſh and unprecedented. A Serjeant at Arms was 
ſent by the King to demand the five members of 
the Houſe; and, as he received an evaſive anſwer, 
Charles himſelf repaired thither the next day, and 
took poſſeſſion of the chair; which the Speaker 
quitted at his approach, while the members all ſtood 
up to receive him. He addreſſed the Commons in 
the following ſpeech—* Gentlemen, I am ſorry 
te for this occaſion of coming to you. Yeſterday 
« I ſent a Serjeant at Arms to demand ſome who, 
« by my order, were accuſed of high-treaſon. In- 
ce ſtead of obedience, I received a meſſage, I muſt 
de here declare to you, that though no King that 
« ever was in England could be more careful of 
« your privileges than I ſhall be, yet, in caſes of 
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© tfeaſon, no perſon has privilege; therefore am I 
c come to tell you, that I muſt have theſe men 
'« whereſoever I can find them. Well, ſince I ſee 
« all the birds are fown—” (The five members, 
apprized of his intentions by the Counteſs of Car- 
liſle, had withdrawn a moment before the King 
entered the Houſe) * do expect that you will 
tc ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. But I 
« aſſure you, on the word of a king, I never did 
cc intend any force, but ſhall proceed againſt them 
« in a fair and legal way; for I never meant any 
« ther. And now, ſince I ſee I cannot do what 
« came for, I think this is no unfit occaſion to 
« repeat what I have ſaid formerly, that whatever 
J have done in favour, and to the good of my 
« ſubjects, I do intend to maintain it.“ 

When Charles was looking around for the ac- 
cuſed members, he aſked the Speaker, who ſtood 
below, whether any of them were in the Houſe, 


The Speaker, falling on his knee, replied—< I 


« have, Sir, neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to 
&« ſpeak, in this place, but as the Houle is pleaſed 
tc to direct me, whole ſervant I am. And I hum- 
rc bly aſk pardon that I cannot give any other an- 
te ſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed to demand 
« of me.“ As the King left the houſe, ſome of 
the members exclaimed aloud—< Privilege ! Pri- 
« vilege! And the Houſe immediately adjourned 
till next day. 

This imprudent proceeding excited great alarms 
in the city, which were diligently encreaſed by the 


arts of the factious; who ran about the ſtreets, 


crying out, that the Cavaliers were coming to burn 
the city, and that the King himſels was at their 
head. In order to remove theſe apprehenſions, the 
King, having previouſly ordered the Mayor to 
ſummon a common- council, went the next day to 
Guildhall ; where, by the moſt pacific profeſſions, 
and conciliating conduct, he fought to calm the 
fears and to gain the affections of the citizens. But 
his efforts were vain; and, as he returned through 
the ſtreets, his ears were ſaluted by a general ex- 
clamation of Privilege of Parliament! Privilege of 
Parliament! One of the populace, more inſolent 
than his comrades, approached his coach, and cal- 
led out with a loud voice—T9 your tents, O Iſraet! 
—the words employed by the mutinous Eraelites, 
when they abandoned their raſh and ill-adviſed ſo- 
vereign. 

The Houfe of Commons now adjourned for ſome 
days; and appointed a committee to ſit, in the in- 
terval, at Merchant Taylor's Hall, in order to in- 
veſtigate the circumſtanees of the late tranſaction. 
The members of this committee, by their artful 
inſinuations and inflammatory language, tended to 
increaſe the general conſternation, and to inflame 
the minds of the populace againſt the Papiſts, to 
whom they aſcribed all the violence of the King's 
late proceeding, which they termed an unconſtitu- 
tional breach of privilege. : 

The panic thus raiſed, was carefully ſpread; and 
the Commons, in purſuit of a mean and contemp- 
tible ſyſtem of hypocriſy, calculated to promote the 
moſt flagitious purpoſes, affected a terror they had 
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never experienced, and continued to adjourn from 


time to time, When the minds of the people were, 
by this means, wrought up to a ſufficient degree of 
rage, the accuſed members were conducted in great 
pomp to the Houſe, eſcorted by the city-militia, 


. under the command of Skippon, on whom the 


Parliament had, by their own authority, conferred the 
rank of Major-General. As the populace, during 
the proceſſion by land and water, paſſed Whitehall, 
they vauntingly exclaimed—//hat has become of the 
King and bis cavaliers, and whither are they fled? 

Charles, meanwhile, deeming himſelf unſafe in 
che midſt of an enraged rabble, had retired to 
Hampton Court, where he had leiſure to reflect on 
his own imprudence. His conduct, in this affair, 
muſt certainly be deemed highly indiſcreet; and 
the only palliating circumſtance that can be offered 
in his favour, is the ſituation of his mind, irritated 
by repeated inſults. Still, to pronounce that con- 
duct illegal, would be to hazard a raſh aſl-rrion, 
that no proper authority could be adduced to juſ- 
tify, The privilege of Parliament has never been 
defined; but that it may be carried to an extent 
as dangerous to civil liberty as any other privilege 
or prerogative whatever, it would be madneſs to 
deny: and, indeed, were it allowed to operate as 
an exemption from arreſts for indictable crimes, it 
would fruſtrate the very purpoſes for which it is 
tolerated, by affording a ſanction to every ſpecies of 
enormity. Every real friend to rational freedom 
muſt hold in abhorrence all exertions of arbitrary 
power, whether proceeding from a monarch or a 
mob. Abſolute authority, indeed, is infinitely more 
dangerous, when veſted in many perſons, than when 
entruſted to an individual, .as it's baneful influence 


embraces a much larger ſphere; and, more being 


intereſted in it's preſervation, it's deſtruction is, of 
courfe, more difficult. 

To increaſe the general ferment, the expedient of 
petitioning was, at the inſtigation of the Commons, 
renewed, A petition from the county of Bucking- 
ham was preſented to the Houſe by ſix thouſand 
ſubſcribers, who promiſed to live and die in de- 
fence, not of the conſtitution, but of the privileges 


of Parliament, with the nature and extent of which 


they were moſt certainly unacquainted. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the city of London, and 
the counties ut Eſſex, Herts, Surrey, and Berks. 
A petition from the apprentices was graciouſly re- 
ceived ; another from the porters was encouraged; 
who, like the reſt, deſcanted on the privileges of 
Parliament, the danger of religion, the rebellion 
of Ireland, and the decay of trade: but the firſt 
of theſe objects was conſidered of ſuch magnitude, 


that all the reſt were thrown into the back-ground. 


The porters called for juſtice upon offenders; and 
added, That if ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpend- 
ed, they ſhould be fred to extremities not fit to be 
named, and make good the ſaying—< Neceſlity has no 
de law,” 

The magic charm of parliamentary privilege even 
converted beggars into politicians; and ſome thou- 
ſands of them preſented a. petition, the tenour of 
which ſufficiently beſpoke the quarter whence it 

originated. 


originated, They propoſed, as a remedy for the 
public miſeries, That theſe noble worthies of the 
Houſe of Peers, who concur with the happy votes of 
the Commons, may ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, 
end ſit and vote as one entire body. This petition, of 
courſe, was entitled to, and received the thanks of, 
the Commons. 

Even the women were infected with the rage for 
petitioning. A brewer's wife, followed by many 
thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the 
Houſe, in which Papiſts and Prelates, Rapes and 
Riots, were ſtrangely jumbled together, and repre- 
ſented as equal objects of dread to the petitioners; 
who obſerved, that they imitated the example of 
the woman of Tekoah, and aſſerted their equal right 
with the men to declare their ſenſe of the public 
cauſe, becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as dear 
a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt conſiſts 
equally the happineſs of both ſexes. This curious 
logic, and diſguſting cant, were in perfect uniſon 
with the ſpirit of the Commons, who ſent out their 
favourite Pym to compliment the petitioners; by 
telling them, that their petition was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and came at a ſeaſonable time; and 
by begging that their prayers for the ſucceſs of the 
Commons might follow their petition. To ſuch 
pitiful degrading arts did theſe champions of free- 
dom—as they called themſelves—deſcend, for the 
acquiſition of popularity; which, when acquired, 
they only employed for involving their country in 
all the horrors of civil war! Pym, © that perſua- 
« five orator,” as he is ſtiled by Mrs. Macauley, 
the eulogiſt of © thoſe ſenſible times, was alſo em- 
ployed to conduct a conference with the Lords, 
in which he re-echoed, as his own, the ſentiments 
contained in the petitions; adding In theſe pe- 
& titions, my Lords, you may hear the voice, or 
« rather the cry, of all England.“ 


The times now became ſo violent, that the Queen, 


who had experienced a variety of inſults, deemed 
it prudent to quit the kingdom; and ſhe accord- 
ingly embarked for the continent at the commence- 
ment of the year 1642. By her advice, Charles 
once more had recourſe to moderate meaſures, and 
had given his aſſent to the preſſing bill, and to the 
bill that deprived the Biſhops of their votes in 
Parliament. But the violence of the Commons in- 
creaſed in proportion to the King's moderation; and, 
conſcious of their power, they proceeded to take 
the reins of government into their own hands, and 
to reduce their ſovereign to a mere cypher in the 
ſtate. They appointed governors to different places, 
and evinced a determination to render their autho- 
rity abſolute, by getting poſſeſſion of the fword. 
They paſſed a bill, reſtoring to lieutenants of 
counties, and their deputies, the ſame powers of 
which they had formerly deprived them; but they 
took care to nominate to theſe offices ſuch men as 


were wholly devoted to their intereſt. Charles was 


at Dover when this bill was ſent to him, the ob- 
je& of which was to veſt in the Commons the 


command of the troops; and, by that means, to- 


tally to ſubvert the conſtitution. The unhappy 
monarch, aware of the conſequences, delayed to 


( 


| 


ſanction it with his aſſent, and offered to adopt an 
expedient that would at once anſwer their purpoſe, 
and fave his authority; but this conduct produced 
from the Houſe a moſt indecent remonſtrance, in 


which they expreſſed their reſolution to diſpoſe of , 


the militia by the authority of the Lords and Com- 
mons; juſtified the conduct of ſuch as had, at their 
inſtigation, taken up arms; and, at the ſame time, 
invited Charles to fix his reſidence at London. The 
monarch's reply is worthy of notice. 

« I am ſo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid 
Charles, „that I know not what to anſwer. You 
e ſpeak of jealouſies and fears! Lay your hands 
« on your hearts, and aſk yourſelves whether I 
© may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jea- 
e louſies; and if fo, I aſſure you that this meſſage 
© has nothing leſſened them. 

« As to the militia, I thought ſo much of it 
ce before I gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſ- 
© ſured that the anſwer is agreeable to what in 
ce juſtice or reaſon you can aſk, or I in honour 
« grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. 

« For my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might 
& be ſafe and honourable, and that I had no cauſe 


ce to abſent myſelf from Whitehall. Aſk yourſelves 


© whether I have not. 

c What would you have? Have I violated 
ce your laws? Have I denied to paſs any bill for 
© the eaſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do 
© not aſk what you have done for me. 

« Have any of my people been tranſported with 
te fears and apprehenſions? I offer as free and 
« general a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All 
ce this conſidered, there is a judgment of Heaven 
ce upon this nation, if theſe diſtractions continue. 

© God fo deal with me and mine, as all my 
«© thoughts and intentions are upright for the 
«© maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, and 


« for the obſervance and preſervation of the laws; 


« and I hope God will bleſs and aſliſt thoſe laws for 
r my preſervation.” | | 

The Commons, diſappointed by the firmneſs 
which the King diſplayed on this occaſion, after 
having in vain endeavoured to ſoothe him by re- 
monſtrances, and to intimidate him by threats, per- 
ſifted in their efforts to communicate to the king- 
dom the diſcontent which they experienced them- 
ſelves. Every expedient was employed that could 
rouze the nation to arms ; and petitions were pro- 
cured; exhorting the Parliament to put the king- 
dom in a poſture of defence. 

The factious ſpirit of the metropolis debarring 
the King of all hopes of tranquillity, he retired, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York, to the city of York; whither the nobility 
and people, unreſtrained by the dread of parlia- 
mentary tyranny, flocked to pay their reſpects to 
their ſovereign, and to ſhew ſuch marks of attach- 
nient as, of late, he had been little accuſtomed to. 
It was juſtly conſidered; that one act of indiſere- 


tion — for all former ſubje&s of complaint were ef- 


fe ctually removed by the various laws and regula- 
tions to which Charles had ſubmitted -was wholly 


| inſufficient to authorize the many violent proceed- 


ings 
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ings of the Parliament; and all moderate and ra- 
tional men were aware that their freedom was in 
leſs danger from the now limited authority of the 
former, than from the daring attempts of the latter. 

We have freely beſtowed on the conduct of this 
unhappy monarch the cenſure which it appeared to 
us to deſerve; but we ſhould ill diſcharge the duty of 
an hiſtorian, were we to with-hold from the Parlia- 
ment that full portion of reprobation which their 
preſent proceedings were calculated to extort, Every 
ſtep they now took ſeemed a fatal blow aimed at 
the vitals of the conſtitution. They took the exe- 
cutive power into their own hands, and framed an 
ordinance, without the King's conſent, in which, by 
the authority of the two Houſes, they named Lieu- 
tenants for all the counties, and conferred on them 
the command of the whole military force in the 
kingdom. 

Charles properly reſiſted, by proclamations, this 
inſolent invaſion of his lawful authority; and while 
he expreſſed his determination to make the laws the 
rule of his own conduR, he avowed his reſolution 
to render them reſpected by all other perſons. The 
Parliament, indeed, though they had made ſuch an 
open attack upon the conſtitution, avowed the ne- 
ceſſity of the King's concurrence, and made uſe 
of his name and his authority in all their acts, even 
for levying the very forces which they employed 
againſt him. 

The nation was now brought to the eve of a 
civil war; and memorials in abundance were diſtri- 
buted, as well by the King as by the Parliament. 
The only difference that ſubſiſted in the mode of 
their diſtribution was this: that Charles was care- 
ful to diſperſe the papers of the Parliament toge- 
ther with his own; while the Parliament diſtributed 
their own with great induſtry, but ſuppreſſed thoſe 
of the ſovereign with ſtill greater. The reaſon of 
this conduct is manifeſt: Charles and the Par- 
liament had now changed ſides. Charles was fight- 
ing to preſerve the conſtitution, and the Parliament 
to deſtroy it. Tyranny, ſo deteſtable wherever it is 
found, had deſcended from the throne to the 
Houſe, * 

The Parliament now ococtaded to aſſume the 
whole of the legiſlative authority. Being enraged at 
the King for oppoſing his commiſſion of array to 
their ordinance concerning the militia—They voted, 
That when the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
e ment—which is the ſupreme court of judicature— 
« ſhall deciare what the law of the land is, to have 
ce this not only queſtioned, but contradicted, is a 
* high breach of their privileges. Here again we 
find parliamentary privileges at open variance with 
the conſtitution of the kingdom. In purſuit of the 
ſame ſyſtem, they denied the legality of the King's 
veto in the legiſlature. 

The Parliament appointed Sir John Hotham to 
be Governor of Hull; and, to prove that he was 
worthy of their confidence, that officer refuſed the 
King admiſſion into the-town, though hoſtilities had 
not yet commenced. - Charles proclaimed Hotham 


a traitor; but the Parliament juſtified his con- 
duct. 
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The Parliament had already levied a guard for 
themſelves ; but when the county of York, inſti- 
gated by their loyalty, raiſed one for the King, tlie 
Commons voted, « That the King, ſeduced by 
« wicked counſel, intended to make war againſt 
« his Parliament, who, in all their conſultations 
« and actions, had propoſed no other end but the 
« care of his kingdoms, and the performance of all 
ce duty and loyalty to his perſon; that this attempt was 


a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his peo- 


ce ple, contrary to his oath, and tending to a diſ- 
<« ſolution of the government; and that, whoever 
e ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch a war, were traitors by 
ce the fundamental laws of the kingdom.” Thus 
did the Parliament talk of ſupporting the very laws 
they were violating every day. 

The Parliament now proceeded openly to make 
preparations for hoſtilities: they levied troops; ſeiz- 
ed the public revenue; and ſolicited private con- 
tributions, The citizens of London diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by liberal donations of plate; and the 
women even gave up their thimbles and bedkins. to 
ſupport the good cauſe againſt the malignants. In- 
toxicated with their power, the Commons had the 
audacity to ſend up an impeachment againſt nine 
Peers, for deſerting their duty in Parliament; when 
a great number of members abſented themſelves, 
either with a view to join the King, or elſe from a 
diſapprobation of meaſures which they juſtly con- 
ſidered as pregnant with extreme danger. 

The conduct of Charles ſufficiently demonſtrated 
that he was impreſſed with a due ſenſe of his paſt 
errors, and a full conviction of the neceſſity of pay- 
ing ſtrict attention to the laws. He formally de- 
clared to the Peers, who joined him, that he ex- 
peed from them no obedience to any commands 


that were not warranted by the laws of the land; and 


the Peers anſwered him by a proteſt, that they 
would obey no commands but ſuch as were warrant- 
ed by that authority, This circumſtance throws a 
ſtrong light on the principles by which Charles and 
his partizans were actuated; while it exhibits a 
ſtriking contraſt to the fanatical and violent pro- 
ceedings of their adverſaries. 

The Queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels, pur- 


| chaſed a cargo of arms and ammunition in Hol- 
land, which ſhe found means to convey in ſafety to 


the King, who had ſuffered the Parliament to be 
greatly beforehand with him in their hoſtile prepa- 
rations. Still Charles betrayed a diſpoſition to the 
adoption of lenient meaſures; and had the Parlia- 
ment been actuated by honeſt and upright views, 
they might have repaired whatever breaches time 
or encroachments had made in the conſtitution ; they 


might have impoſed due limitations on the royal 


prerogative, and ſecured the happineſs of the peo- 
ple by the eſtabliſhment of rational freedom on 2 
fixed and immoveable baſis. But deſtruct ion, not 
reformation, was their object; and their meaſures 
were admirably calculated for the promotion of their 
ſchemes, 

They preſented the King with nineteen propo- 
ſitions, which aimed at a total annihilation of the 


royal authority.“ Should I grant theſe — 
1 
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ſaid Charles, in his reply, © ] may have my hand 
« kiſſed; the title of Majeſty may be continued to 
« me; and zhe King's authority, ſignified by both 
b Houſes, may ſtill be the ſtile of your commands. 
« I may have ſwords and maces carried before me, 
te and pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown and 
ſceptre - though even theſe twigs would not long 
ce flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they 

grew was dead—but as to true and real power, 
* I ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, 
* but the ſign of a King.” To reſiſt, therefore, 
ſuch propoſitions, was to ſupport the conſtitution, 
in defence of which Charles at length reſolved to 
take up arms; and he accordingly erected, on the 
twenty-fifth of Auguſt 1642, the royal pn 
at Nottingham. 

This war was as much, if not more, a war of re- 
ligion than a war of politics; it was a war between 
the Preſbyterians and the friends of the eſtabliſhed 
Church: the former wiſhing to eſtabliſh a republic, 
the latter anxious to preſerve the monarchy. The 
Preſbyterians, with that charity and humility which 
fo ſtrongly marked their conduct at this period, 
characterized their party by the epithers godly and 
well-affefted; while they beſtowed on their adver- 
Taries the appellations of wicked and malignant. 

The nobility and more conſiderable gentry, ſtaunch 
friends to the conſtitution, and ſteady foes to the 
innovating ſpirit of the oppoſite party, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the King; while the city of London, 
and molt of the great corporations, proud of that 
independence which is ſecured by exertions of in- 
duſtry, and anxious to deſtroy all diſtinctions but 
ſuch as are founded in wealth the moſt odious and 
tyrannical of all poſſible diſtinftions—took part 
with the Parliament. | | 

The Parliament, being in poſſeſſion of all the 
ſea-ports—except Newcaftle—the public revenue, 
and all the magazines of arms and ammunition, 
triumphed in their ſuperiority, and treated their 
opponents with contempt. They even rejected, 
with diſdain, the propolals whith the King now 
made for an accommodation; and the Earl of 
Southampton, who was ordered to convey them to 
the Parliament, was not admitted to take his ſeat, 
but received orders to quit the metropolis without 
delay. 

The Marquis of Hertford, a nobleman of ex- 
emplary virtue, being appointed by the King Ge- 
neral of the weſtern counties, began to aſſemble 
troops in Somerſetſhire, in concert with Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord Paulett, John Digby ſon to the Earl 


of Briſtol, Sir Francis Hawley, and others; but, 
unable to cope with the ſuperior forces of the Par- 


lament, which now advanced againſt him under 


the Earl of Bedford, he quitted the army, and re- 


tired into Wales. 

The King, too, urged by a ſimilar motive, with- 
drew to Wellington, twelve miles from Shrewſbury, 
which he had appointed as the general rendezvous 
of his troops; and there he made the following 
ſolemn declaration before his whole army— | 

« ] do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty 
c God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and pro- 

Vor, II; 


ce tection; that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, 
« defend and maintain the true reformed Proteſtant 


c religion, eſtabliſhed in the Church of England; 


ce and, by the grace of God, in the ſame will live 
et and die. 
te deſire that the laws may ever be the mea- 
ce ſure of my government, and that the liberty and 
property of the ſubject may be preſerved by them 
* with the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And 
ec if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, 
et raiſed for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me 
« from the preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly and 
ce faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 
te tain the juſt privileges and freedom of Parlia- 
« ment; and to govern, to the utmoſt of my. 
© power, by the known - ſtatutes and cuſtorns of 
ce the kingdom; and particularly, to obſerve in- 
ce violably the laws to which I have given my con- 
ce ſent this Parliament. Meanwhile, if this emer- 
e gency, and the great neceſſity to which I am 
« driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it ſhall 
ce be imputed by God and man to the authors of 
ce this war; not to me, who have ſo earneſtly 
ce laboured to preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 
«© When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I 
ce ſhall expect no aid or relief from man, nor any 
ce protection from above: but, in this reſolution, I 
ce hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, 
ce and am confident of the bleſſing of Heaven.” 
While the King lay at Shrewſbury, where he was 
aſſiſted by the voluntary contributions of his friends, 
and by the plate of the Univerſities, a body of 
Royaliſts, under Prince Rupert, ſon to the unfor- 
tunate Elector Palatine, who with his brother 
Prince Maurice had entered the King's ſervice, 
attacked and defeated a detachment of cavalry under 
Colonel Sandys, belonging to the main army of 
the Parliament, which was now advaricing towards 
Worceſter, commanded by the Earl of Eflex. 
Charles, on muſtering his army, found it amount 
to ten thouſand men. The Earl of Lindſey, an 
officer of experience, was General: Prince Rupert 
commanded the horſe; Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot; 
Sir Arthur Aſton, the dragoons; and Sir John 
Heydon, the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards; whoſe eſtates and 
revenue, according to Lord Clarendon's computa- 


tions, were at leaſt equal to thoſe of all the mem- 


bers, who, at the commencement of the war, voted 
in both Houſes. Their ſervants, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Killigrew, made another 
troop, and always marched with their maſters. 
Edge-Hill, in the county of Warwick, was the 
firſt place where the hoſtile armies met. An action 
there enſued, on the twenty- third of October; and 
Eſſex had the preſumption to meet his ſovereign in 


arms. Early in the engagement, Sir Faithful For- - 


teſcue, who had levied a troop for the Iriſh war, and 
had been compelled to enter into the ſervice of the 
Parliament, wheeled off to the oppoſite ſide, and 
put himſelf under the command of Prince Rupert. 
The left wing of the rebel cavalry; intimidated by 
this deſertion, immediately fled, and were purſued 


with great ſlaughter for two miles, Their right 
| 5G . wing 
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wing was alſo compelled to fly, by the gallant exer- | 


tions of Wilmot, and Sir Arthur Aſton. The 
King's body of reſerve, commanded by Sir John 
Biron, imagining the enemy had ſuſtained a total 
defeat, imprudently quitted their poſt, and joined 
in the purſut. Sir William Balfour, who com- 
manded Eflex's reſerve, immediately perceiving their 
error, took advantage of it by attacking the King's 


infantry, now deſerted by the horſe, and killing 


great numbers of them. Lindſey, their general, 
was mortally wounded; and, with his ſon, taken 
by the rebels. Sir Edmund Verney, the King's 
ſtandard-bearer, was ſlain. Prince Rupert, on his 
return from the purſuit, found the army in the ut- 
moſt confuſion; and ſome officers adviſed the King 
to retire from the field: but the Prince rejected 
ſuch puſillanimous counſel. The two armies re- 
mained for fome time oppoſite to each other, but 
perfectly inactive. They lay under arms all night; 
and, in the morning, were in the ſame ſituation, 
each party ſeeming equally averſe from the renewal 
of the action. Eſſex firſt drew off his men, and 
retired to Warwick. Five thouſand men were left 
dead on the field; but neither party could boaſt of 
having gained any advantage over the other. 

Various ſkirmiſhes enſued after this battle, in 
which the Royaliſts were generally ſucceſsful; and, 
as the King now led his troops towards the capital, 
and appeared to be more formidable than the Par- 
liament had imagined, they made advances towards 
an accommodation, and appointed commiſſioners to 
open a conference at Oxford; but their demands 
were ſtill ſo exorbitant, that it was impoſſible for 
the King to conclude a treaty with them, 

The firſt operation of the enſuing ſpring was the 
reduction of Reading, on the twenty-ſeventh of 
April 1643, by the rebels, The Earl of New- 
caſtle ſecured the city of York for the King, whoſe 
authority his exertions tended to eſtabliſh in all the 
no:thern provinces; but this gallant and loyal 
nobleman was unfortunately ſlain in the neighbour- 
hood of Stafford, while defending, with great va- 
Jour, the cauſe of his royal maſter. 

Lord Herbert, meanwhile, was defeated near 
Glouceſter by the rebels, under Sir William Wal- 
ler; who killed five hundred of the Royaliſts, took 
one thouſand prifoners, and then proceeded to reduce 
the towns of Hereford and Tewkeſbury. 
Weſt, however, the arms of the Royaliſts proved 
victorious. Sir Richard Buller, and Sir Alexander 
Carew, agents for the Parliament, were expelled, 
dy the indignant gentry, from the county of Corn- 
wall; while Sir Ralph Hopton took from their 
adherents the town of Launceſton. 

An army ratſed—at their own expence—for the 
King, by Sir Beville Granville, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, 
obtained a compleat victory over the enemy, com- 
manded by Ruthven, and the Earl of Stamford, 
at Bradoc Down. Stamford, however, having col- 
fected his ſcattered troops, reinforced by freſh de- 
rachments from various quarters, encamped on a 
high hill near Stratton; where the Royaliſts, un- 


on equal terms. 


In the 
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the ſuperiority of his numbers—he had near ee 
thouſand men, hey little more than hre reſolved 
to attack him. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the ſixteenth of May, they aſcended the hill in four 
diviſions; one commanded by Lord Mohun, and 
Sir Ralph Hopton; another by Sir Beville Gran- 
ville, and Sir John Berkeley; a third by Slanning 
and Trevannion; and a fourth by Baſſet and Go- 
dolphin. Their paſſage was obſtinately diſputed 
until their ammunition was nearly exhauſted : they 
then courageouſly advanced, without firing, till they 
reached the ſummit of the hill, and could engage 
A warm conflict now enſued; but 
the ſuperior courage of the Royaliſts prevailed: 
the rebel General Chidley was taken priſoner, and 


his army totally defeated. Theſe gallant troops, 
being reinforced by a body of cavalry under the 


Marquis of Hertford and Prince Maurice, reduced 
to obedience the county of Devon, and extended 


their progreſs into the neighbouring province of 


Somerſet. At Lanſdown, near Bath, they were 
met by the rebels, under Sir William Waller, on 
the fifth of July; when a deſperate conflict enſued, 
in which much blood was ſhed, but no advantage 
gained by either party. The gallant Granville was 
unfortunately killed in the action, and Hopton dan- 
gerouſly hurt by the caſual exploſion of fome 
powder. On the thirteenth, the two armies again 
met on Roundway Down, about two miles from 
the Devizes, where the rebels were defeated with 
great ſlaughter. An interval of inactivity enſued ; 
interrupted only by a ſkirmiſh in Chalgrave Field, 
in which the Royaliſts, under Prince Rupert, were 


again ſuccesful; and Hampden, the hero of the 


oppoſite party, received a mortal wound. 

This man ſeems to have been formed by nature 
for the leader of a faction. He poſſeſſed, in an 
eminent degree, all thoſe qualities which are pecu- 


| larly calculated to acquire and maintain an aſcen- 


dancy over the minds of the multitude: he had 
eloquence to captivate and convince; manners to 
ſoothe and conciliate; judgment to plan, and cou- 
rage to execute; and his conduct, in private life, 
was marked by that decency and rectitude for 
which few popular demagogues are diſtinguiſhed. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe endowments, which, 
when properly exerted and applied, are entitled to 
the higheſt commendation and eſteem, the cha- 
rater of Hampden, when conſidered as a model 
of patriotiſm, and an object of veneration to ſuc- 
ceeding times, 1s greatly defective. In appreciat- 
ing the merits of a patriot, it becomes neceſſary 
to diſcriminate between the firmneſs that reſiſts 
the mandates of tyranny, and the diſaffection that 
witholds from lawful authority the ſubmiſſion that 
is due to it; between the mind, whoſe efforts are 
directed to the protection of freedom, by maintain- 
ing the law, and oppoſing illegal exertions of 
power, and the diſpoſition which favours licen- 
tiouſneſs, by rejecting all reſtraints that are hoſtile 
to it's own favourite purſuits. The man who pol- 
ſeſſes the former, may juſtly be deemed the friend 
of his country; but he who betrays the latter, is 


Hſmayed by the advantages of his ſituation, and | entitled to no ſuch honourable appellation. So 


long 
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long as Hampden made the laws his guide; and 
only reliſted where 7hey juſtified reſiſtance, his con- 
duct was laudable and meritorious; but the mo- 
ment he forſook the path of duty, abandoned the 
conſtitution, and enliſted under the banners of 
revolt, the patriot was ſunk in the rebel, and he 
became a proper object of reprobation. The abo- 
lition of monarchy was, avowedly, the end and 
object of his endeavours; and, whatever might be 
his opinion of the excellence of a different ſyſtem; 
the attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed form of 
government was a violation of the firſt duties of a 
ſubject and a citizen. The efforts of an individual 
to overturn the conſtitution of a country, by intro- 
ducing all the horrors of civil war, whether reſult- 
ing from principle or caprice, from criminal ambi- 
tion, or miſtaken prejudice, muſt extort reproba- 
bation from all friends to ſocial order. Let the 
merits of Hampden be appreciated with imparrial 
juſtice; and let not the ſound of a name, re- 
ſpeed for ſome few acts of diſintereſted patriotiſm, 
ſo faſcinate the judgment as to render it blind to 
glaring defects, and lead it to the adoption of a 
dangerous error, by holding up to poſterity, as an 
object of imitation, a man in whoſe political cha- 
rafter many more faults than virtues are to be 
deſcried! | 
Eſſcx, diſcouraged by the defeat of his troops, 
retired, with the ſhattered remnant of his forces, 
towards the metropolis, while the Royaliſts laid 
fiege to Briſtol; which, after an obſtinate defence, 
was taken, on the twenty-fifth of July 164 3. 


The loſs, however, ſuſtained by the victorious 


army, was ſeverely felt. Five hundred of their beſt 
ſoldiers were ſlain, and many of their officers ; 
among whom were Grandiſon, Slanning, Trevan- 
nion, and Moyle: Bellaſis, Aſhley, and Sir John 
Owen, were wounded. The King, to ſhew that 
he was not intoxicated with ſucceſs, publiſhed a 
manifeſto; in which he renewed, with great ſolem- 
nity, his former proteſtation, made at the head of 
his army, and expreſſed his firm intention of mak- 


ing peace upon the re- eſtabliſhment of the conſtitu- 
tion. 


The Royaliſts now committed. a great error in 


neglecting to haſten to London, where every thing 
was in confuſion; but the temptation of gaining 
poſſeſſion of all the weſtern counties, and of mak- 
ing themſelves maſters of the courſe of the Severn, 
by the reduction of Glouceſter, proved too ſtrong 
to be reſiſted. To that city they accordingly re- 
paired; and, having received a refuſal to their 
ſummons to ſurrender, proceeded to inveſt it in a 
regular way. 

The news of the ſiege of Glouceſter increaſed 
the conſternation which prevailed in the metro- 


polis; but any diſpoſition to revolt was ſpeedily | 


checked by the active ſeverity of the reigning 
powers. The two Houſes had delegated their 
authority to a ſmall committee, who directed their 
military operations, and managed their civil con- 
cerns; with a degree of deſpotiſm that exceeded 
every ſtretch of prerogative ventured. upon by the 
King. Impriſonment and proſecution became the 


lot of all who incurred their diſpleaſure, or were ex- 
poſed to their ſuſpicions: The old jails being in- 
ſufficient to contain the number of priſoners de- 
prived of their liberty by theſe champions of free- 
dom, new ones were erected; and even the ſhips 
were crouded with the Royaliſts, both gentry and 
clergy, who languiſhed below decks, and periſhed 
in thoſe unhealthy confinemerits. Taxes were im- 
poſed, the moſt onerous; and of the moſt unuſual 
nature, by an ordinance of the two Houſes, A 
commiſſioti for ſequeſtrations was voted, and the 
revenues of all the King's party were ſeized by 
the rebels. 

A conſpiracy; to check the progreſs of this exor- 
bitant power, was formed by Waller the poet, 
Tomkins, and Chaloner; but, being detected 
through the treachery of a ſervant, the patties were 
ſeized, and ſentenced to be hanged. Tomkins and 
Chaloner were accordingly executed ; but Waller, 
by a judicious, and perhaps juſtifiable diſplay of 
hypocriſy, ſaved his life at the expence of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. After the diſcovery of this plot, a 
covenant; by way of teſt, was taken by the Lords 
and Commons, and impoſed on their army and 
all their adherents ; in which, after expreſſing their 
reſolution to reform and amend their own lives, 
the covenanters vow, that they will never lay down 
their arms fo long as the Papiſts, now in open war 
againſt the Parliament; ſhall by force of arms be 
protected from juſtice. | 

But though the ſeverity exerted by the Parliament 
tended to enforce their authority, ſtill diſſentions 
prevailed among the rebels, many of whom ſeceded 
from the party, while the people became clamorous 
for peace; and even Eſſex himſelf joined in the 
general cry, Terms of accommodation, more mode- 
rate than any that had yet been framed, were then 
propoſed by the Upper Houſe; and it was decreed, 
even by a majority of the Commons, that they 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the King. The zealots took 
the alarm, and procured a factious remonſtrance 
againſt peace to be framed in the city; and pre- 
ſented by Pennington, the ſeditious mayor, attended 
by multitudes, who denounced vengeance againſt 
the moderate party. The pulpits were likewiſe 
proſtituted to the purpoſes of faction, and the united 
exertions of prieſts and citizens at length prevailed; 
and extorted a determination to purſue the war with, 
vigour, 


By the expedient of preſſing, though aboliſhed 


by a late law, for which they had ſtrenuouſly con- 


tended, the Parliament contrived to raiſe an army 
ſuperior to that of the Royaliſts; who, on the ap- 


proach of Eſſex, were compelled to raiſe the ſiege + 


of Glouceſter. On his return, however, to Lon- 
don, he was encountered, on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, at Newbury, by the King's forces, ſtrength- 
ened by the arrival of ſome freſh troops. The 
moſt deſperate valour was diſplayed on both ſides. 
in this battle, in which the rebel horſe were re- 


peatedly broken by the cavalry of the Royaliſts, 


though their infantry maintained their ground. The 
conflict continued, with unabating ardour, until night 


put an end to the action, and left the victory unde- 


. eided; 
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eided. Eſſex, though haraſſed by the King's horſe, 


purſued his march, and reached the capital in 
ſafety. 

In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the 
King, were ſlain, the Earls of Sunderland and Car- 
naervon; and Lucius Cary, Viſcount Falkland, 
Secretary of State, Falkland was, indiſputably, 
the moſt accompliſhed and moſt virtuous nobleman 
of the age; and muſt be conſidered, by poſterity, 
as a character infinitely ſuperior to Hampden, He 
was a real patriot, whoſe actions were dictated by 
a ſinc re regard for his country, and by a love of 
liberty, unpolluted by fanaticiſm, political or reli- 
gious. Oa his entrance into publick life, where he 
was eminently qualified to excel, he difplayed the 
moit undaunted courage in repreſſing all illegal exer- 
tions of royal prerogative, and in defending the con- 
Ritution from attacks of every kind. When the 
ſtandard of rebellion was hoiſted; conſiſtently with 
the principles he had adopted, and the practice he 
had obferved, he embraced the cauſe of limited 
monarchy. Deploring the convulſions that diſtracted 
his country, the object of his ardent wiſhes, and 
conſtant prayers, was peace. On the morning of 
the engagement, he declared himſelf weary of the 
times; and expreſſed his conviction thar he ſhould 
leave them before night. He was ſhot by a 
muſquet- ball in the belly, and his body was next 
morning found among a heap of ſlain. At this 
time he was only in his thirty-fifth year. 

In the north, victory alternately inclined to either 
party. The Earl, now created Marquis of New- 
eaſtle, commanded the King's forces; and was op- 
poſed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon to the peer of that 
name, and Oliver Cromwell. The former gained 
a conſiderable advantage over a detachment of 
Royaliſts at Wakefield, and took General Goriag 
priſoner. The latter obtained a victory at Gainſ- 
borough over a party commanded by the gallant 
Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action. But theſe 
defeats were more than ſufficiently compenſated by 
the total rout of Lord Fairfax at Atherton-Moor, 
on the thirtieth of June, and the diſperſion of his 
army. After which, Newcaſtle laid ſiege to Hull; 
which, however, he was ſoon obliged to abandon. 

The winter was paſſed in fruitleſs-negociations for 
peace, and formidable preparations for war. The 
King, to ſtrengthen his army, eoncluded a truce 
with the Iriſh, and recalled a great part of his forces 
from that kingdom; while the Parliament applied 
to the Scotch, who had ſet them the example of 


ſucceſsful rebellion, and whoſe diſpoſitions were, in 


molt reſpects, congenial with their own. A So- 
LEUN LEACGCUE AND Covenant was ſettled be- 
tween them by which they promiſed mutual aſſiſt- 
ance and ſupport. The Scotch were in hopes of 


eſtabliſhing in England the gloomy fabric of | 


Preſbyterianiſm, on the ruins of the hierarchy; and 
the leaders of the Parliament were intent oa the 
maintenance of ſyſtems ſtill more abſurd' and more 
dangerous, | 
The King, in order to deviſe means for main- 
taining his forces, ſummoned a Parliament to- meet 
at Oxford, His Houle of Peers was pretty full; 
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and, beſides the nobility employed in different parts 
of the kingdom, it contained twice as many mem- 
bers as commonly voted at Weſtminſter; but the 
Houſe of Commons confifted only of one hun- 
dred and forty members, which was not above 
half the number of the other Houſe. 

The introduCtior of the exci/e, hitherto unknown 
in England, was owing to the civil wars. It was 


\ firſt adopted by the Parliament at Weſtminſter, who 


voted an exciſe on beer, wine, and other com- 
modities; and their example was followed by the 
Parliament at Oxford, who conferred that revenue 
on the King. The latter, after granting ſome 
other ſupplies, was prorogued, and never more 
aſſembled. 

The Parliament at Weſtminſter paſſed a whim- 
ſical ordinance, commanding all the inhabitants of 


London and the neighbourhood to retrench a meal 


a week, and to pay the value of it for the ſupport 
of the public cauſe. 

The King's offer of an univerſal act of oblivion, 
and a toleration or indulgence to tender conſciences, 
being rejected by the rebels, both parties prepared 
to take the field. The forces from Ireland, under 
the command of Lord Biron, were defeated, on 
the twenty-fifth of January 1644, by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, in the neighbourhood of Nantwich. They 
were all killed, taken, or diſperſed; ſo that the 
King was thus deprived of a reſource on which he 
had placed a great reliance. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax then led his victorious forces 
into Yorkſhire, and obtained a vitory—on the 
eleventh of April—at Selby, over a conſiderable 
body of Royaliſts, under the command of Colonel 
Bellaſis. Having effected a junction with the 
Scotch, under Leven, he proceeded to form the 
blockade of York, whither the Royaliſts had re- 
tired; and was there farther reinforced by the arrivat 
of the troops under Mancheſter. But when the 
city was reduced to the laſt extremity, and the 
Parliamentarians flattered themſelves with the hopes 
of ſoon erecting on it's walls the ſtandard of re- 
bellion, they were ſuddenly alermed by the approach 
of Prince Rupert. This gallant and active com- 
mander, after relieving the town of Newark, and 
diſperſing the rebel forces by which it was beſieged, 
had, by his exertions in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, 
collected a eonſiderable army; and, joining Sir 
Charles Lucas, who commanded the cavalry be- 
longing to the troops of the Marquis of Newcaſtle, 
haſtened to the relief of York at the head of twenty 
thouſand men. | 

The rebel forces immediately raiſed the ſiege; 
and, drawing up on Marſton-Moor, propoſed to- 
give battle to the Royaliſts. Prince Rupert ap- 
proached the town by another quarter; and, inter- 
poſing the river Ouſe between him and the enemy, 
ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. The 


Marquis endeavoured to perſuade him, that hav= 
ing effected his putpoſe, he ought to decline an 
engagement, and leave the enemy, diminiſhed by 
their loſſes, and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to 
diſſolve by thoſe diſſentions which had began to 
prevail among them; but the Prince, rejecting this 

prudent 
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prudent advice, led forth his army to meet the foe; 
and, on the ſecond of July, the battle of Marſton- 
Moor was fought, 

The numbers on either ſide amounted to five and 
twenty thouſand men, who fought with equal bra- 
very, ſo that victory long remained undecided be- 
tween them. Prince Rupert, who commanded the 
right wing of the Royaliſts, was oppoſed to Crom- 
well, who headed the choice troops of the rebels. 


The cavalry of the former, after a ſharp combat, were 


forced off the field, and ſuch of the royal infantry 
as ſtood near them were likewiſe put to flight. 
Newcaſtle's regiment, alone, reſolved to conquer or 
to die, obſtinately maintained their ground; and 


preſerved, by their dead bodies, the ſame order in 


which they had at firſt been ranged. In the other 
army, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel Lambert 
broke through the Royaliſts; and, tranſported by 
the ardour of purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious 
friends, engaged alſo in purſuit of the enemy. But 
Lucas, who commanded the Royaliſts in this wing, 
reſtoring order to his broken forces, made a furious 
attack on the rebel cavalry, threw them into diſor- 
der, drove them back on their own infantry, and 
put that whole wing to rout: when, ready to ſeize 
on their carriages and baggage, he perceived Crom- 
well, who was now returned from purſuit of his 
other wing. A general aſtoniſhment took place, 
on obſerving the neceſſity of a freſh engagement 
for obtaining that victory which each party thought 
they had already gained. The front of the battle 
was now exactly counterchanged, and each army 
occupied the ground which had been poſſeſſed by 
the enemy at the beginning of the day. This ſe- 
cond battle was equally furious and deſperate with 
che firſt; but, after extraordinary exertions of cou- 
rage by both parties, victory declared for the rebels. 
The Prince's train of artillery was taken, and his 
whole army compelled to fly. 

This was a ſevere blow to the royal cauſe, which 
was farther weakened by the ſeceſſion of the Mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle; who, enraged to find all his 
ſucceſsful labours rendered abortive by one fatal act 
of temerity, retired to the continent, where he re- 
mained till the Reftoration. York was now obliged 
to ſurrender; and the towr. of Newcaſtle, attacked 
by the Scotch, was taken by ſtorm. 

In the ſouthern parts of the kingdom the King's 
forces had met with better ſucceſs. After various 
marches and countermarches, they came in ſight of 
the rebels under Waller, at Cropredy Bridge, near 
Banbury; where an action enſued, on the twenty- 
ninth of June, in which the Royaliſts proved vic- 
torious. Charles then led his troops into Corn- 
wall, in purſuit of the army under Efſex, which he 


compleatly ſurrounded at Leſtwithiel; and, on the 


firſt of September, compelled the foot, commanded 
by Skippon, to ſurrender their arms, artillery, bag- 
gage, and ammunition, Eſſex, with ſome of his 
principal officers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth ; 
and Balfour, with the cavalry, paſſed the King's 
outpoſts by favour of a thick mult. | 
The Parliament, however, ſoon collected ano- 
ther army; which, under the Earl of Wincheſter, 
Ver. II. | 


body. Thus 
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brought the King to action at Newbuty, on the 
twenty ſeventh of October. The Royaliſts defended 
themſelves with great bravery: but, overpowered 
by ſuperior numbers, they were obliged to give 
way; and, but for the ſeaſonable intervention of 
night, muſt have ſuſtained a total defeat. Charles, 
leaving his baggage and cannon in Dennington 
Caſtle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wel- 
lingford, and thence to Oxford. Thete Prince 
Rupert, and the Earl of Northampton, joined him 
with conſiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened 
by this reinforcement, he advanced towards the 
enemy, who lay before Dennington Caſtle, and 
brought off his cannon in triumph. Both parties 
then retired into winter-quarters, | 

Hoſtilities having ceaſed in the field, the Parlia- 
ment proceeded to gratify their hatred againſt the 
prelacy, by bringing to trial Archbiſhop Laud, who 
had remained a priſoner ſince his firſt impeach- 
ment. This Prelate made a moſt able defence ; 
and; though his trial was conducted with the moſt 
ſcandalous diſregard to all rules of law and prin- 
ciples of juſtice, no grounds for conviction appear- 
ed. But the Commons, bent on his deſtruction, 
had recourſe to a moſt deteſtable exertion of deſpo- 
tic power, and paſſed an ordinance for his execu- 
tion, which the Lords ratified through fear. Seven 
Peers alone voted on this important queſtion; the 
reſt were, probably, reſtrained by ſhame from giv- 
ing their ſanction to the commiſſion of a murder. 
When brought to the ſcaffold, the venerable Pre- 
late betrayed no marks of terror, but addreſſed the 
people, with great fortitude, in the uſual tone of 
his exhortations from the pulpit. He declared him- 
ſelf innocent of any deſign to ſubvert the laws of 
the realm; obſerved, that the King had been tra- 
duced by ſome as labouring to introduce popery, 
but he believed him as found a Proteſtant as any 
man in the kingdom; and as for parliaments, 
though he diſliked the conduct of one or two, yet 
he never deſigned to change the laws, or the Pro- 
teſtant religion. After he had prayed for a few 
minutes, he ſubmitted his neck to the executioner; 
who, with one ſtroke, ſevered his head from his 
periſhed, by the hands of rebellion 
and fanaticiſm, Archbiſhop Laud, a Prelate of 
great learning, piety, and virtue, which were occa- 
fionally obſcured by ſome unhappy prejudices that 
proved pernicious to his country. 2 

The death of Laud was followed by a total alte- 
ration of the ceremonies of the church. On the 
fourth day of January 1644, the two Houſes paſſed 
an ordinante for aboliſhing the book of Common- 
Prayer and the Liturgy; and the Church of Eng- 
land was, in all reſpects, brought to a conformity 
to the puritanical eſtabliſhment ; while the citizens 


of London, and the rebel Scotch, gave public thanks 


for ſo happy an alteration. | 
By this meaſure it was natural to ſuppoſe that 
unity of ſentiment would, at leaſt, have been eſta- 
bliſhed among the Parliamentarians ; but the ſpirit 
of innovation, when once diffuſed, is with difficulty 
reſtrained within the pale of Reaſon. Diviſions 
ſoon began to prevail among them; and, though 
5 H | hitherts 
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hitherto diſtinguiſhed by the common denomination 
of Preſbyterians, they now formed two diſtinct par- 
ties, actuated by different views, and profeſſing 
different pretenſions. The majority of the Houſe 
ſtill conſiſted of PxEesBYTERIANS, ſtrictly fo called; 
the minority was compoſed of INDEPENDENTS, a 
new ſect, whoſe numbers daily increaſed, 

It is a fact, confirmed by experience beyond the 
reach of confutation, that the religious opinions of 
ſectaries of this deſcription have a direct influence 
on their political conduct. From this conſideration, 
therefore, it becomes neceſſary briefly to explain the 
difference between the Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dents. The former rejected the Epiſcopacy and the 
book of Common- Prayer; and wiſhed to eſtabliſh, 
in their ſtead, an elective clergy and extemporary 
addreſſes to the Deity, The latter refined on this 
practice; aboliſhed all regular clergy; and, upholding 
the doctrine of inſpiration, maintained, that every 
man might perform the duties of a miniſter, The 
political ſyſtem of the Independents correſponded 
to their religious. Not contented with reducing 
the King to the rank of firſt magiſtrate, which was 
the aim of the Preſbyterians, they aſpired to the 
total abolition of monarchy and ariſtocracy; and 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh a free and independent republic, 
in which a perfect equality of rank and order—the 
equality of nature, uninfringed by accidental or 
artificial inſtitutions—ſhould prevail. The diſtinc- 
tions to be acquired by ſuperior efforts of wiſdom 
or induſtry, were rejected in this viſionary plan: the 
indolent and the active, the idle and the labo- 
rious, the ſtupid and the wiſe, were all placed on 
a level by theſe political dreamers, whoſe bad ſucceſs 
ſoon demonſtrated the folly of regulating human 
infirmities by ſpeculative ideas of perfection, and 
of ſubmitting the happineſs of a people to the 
wild enthuſiaſm of theoretical abſtraction. 

The Independents were averſe from all propoſals 
for peace, and adhered to the maxim, that who- 
ever draws the ſword againſt his ſovereign, ſhould 
throw away the ſcabbard; in other words, that re- 
bellion ſhould invariably be ſupported by murder. 
Theſe ſectaries formed a majority of the army, 
chiefly compoſed of the loweſt of the vulgar ; and 
their principal leaders were, Sir Harry Vane; Oli- 
ver Cromwell; Nathaniel Fiennes; and the Soli- 
citor-general, Oliver St. John. The oppoſite party 
were headed by the Earls of Eſſex, Northumber- 
land, Warwick, and Denbigh; Sir Philip Staple- 
ton; Sir William Waller; Hollis, Maſſey, Whit- 
locke, Mainard, and Glyn. 

The Independents could not hope to acquire a 
fuperiority over their rivals, unleſs they could ſuc- 
ceed in removing the chiefs of that party from the 
command of the troops. This they undertook to 
effect; and, by a long train of deception, by proſti- 
tuting the pulpit to the promotion of their own 
private views, and by veiling their intereſted ſchemes 
beneath the maſk of religion, humility, and for- 
bearance, they at length procured an act to be 
paſſed, called the Self-denying Ordinance, by which 
the members of both Houſes were excluded from 
all civil and military employments, with very few 
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exceptions. Eſſex, Warwick, Mancheſter, Den- 
bigh, Waller, Brereton, and many others, reſigned 
their commands in conſequence of this act; and 
Fairfax, who was now appointed General in con- 
junction with Cromwell—who, by his deep art and 
profound diſſimulation, contrived to violate, with 
impunity, that ordinance, the neceſſity of which he 
had fo ſtrongly enforced, by keeping at once his 
ſeat and his commiſſion—new modelled the army. 
Meanwhile, negociations for peace were carried 
on; and, on the thirtieth of January 1645, 
ſixteen commiſſioners from the King repaired to 
Uxbridge; where they were met by twelve perſons 
authorized by the Parliament to treat, and attended 
by the Scottiſh commiſſioners ; but the demands of 
the latter were ſo exorbitant, the conditions they 
wiſhed to impoſe ſo tyrannical, deſpotic, and op- 
preſſive, that nothing leſs than the total deſtruction 
of the conſtitution in church and ſtate would have? 
been the conſequence of the King's compliance. In 
ſhort, the Parliament wiſhed to eſtabliſh their own 
fanatical and intolerant principles of religion, and 


to ſecure to itſelf the exerciſe of ſovereign power. 


Their propoſals were, of courſe, rejected; the com- 
miſſioners ſeparated; and both parties again prepared 
to take the field, 

Never was a more ſingular army aſſembled than 
that which was now deſtined to ſupport the cauſe 
of the Parliament. The office of chaplains was 
uſurped by the officers, who regularly inſtructed 
their troops by ſermons, prayers, and exhortations. 
Rapturous ecſtacies ſupplied the place of ſtudy and 
reflection, and the heat that reſulted from fanatical 
enthuſiaſm was aſcribed to a deſcent of the Spirit 
from Heaven. The ſame Spirit pervaded the pri- 
vate ſoldiers, whoſe vacant hours were devoted to 
prayer, the peruſal of the Scriptures, and ghoſtly 
conferences. When marching to the field of bat- 
tle, pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs were blended with 
the ſounds of warlike inſtruments; and the Sacred 
Writings were perpetually proſtituted to the encou- 
ragement of rebellion. How far theſe pious heroes 
attended to that part of the Apoſtle's exhortation 
which inculcates the fear of God, it is not eaſy to 
decide; but certain it is, they treated with contempt 
his advice to Honour the King, 

After various movements, the two chief armies 
met, on the fourteenth of June 1645, at the village 
of Naſeby, in Yorkſhire, where was fought the 
well-diſputed battle that decided the fate of Charles. 
Prince Rupert led the right wing of the Royalifts ; 
the left was entruſted to the conduct of Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale; Lord Aſtley commanded the cen- 
tre, in which all the infantry were placed; and the 
King headed the body of reſerve. The rebel cavairy 
on the right wing was commanded by Cromwell; 
the left, by his ſon-in-law Ireton; while Fairfax and 
Skippon conducted the centre. Prince Rupert at- 
tacked the left wing with his uſual impetuoſity and 
ſucceſs, and purſued the fugitives to a conſiderable 
diſtance; but, in his return, he committed a fatal 
error, by ſtaying to ſeize the artillery of the rebels. 
Cromwell, in the mean time, was ſucceſsfully en- 
gaged with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, whoſe horle, 

after 
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after an obſtinate conflict, were thrown into diſor- 
der. The infantry on both ſides ſtill maintained 
the conteſt with equal valour, but the ſupcrior 
efforts of the Royaliſts at length prevailed, and the 
rebel battalions began to give way; when Cromwell, 
returning from the purſuir, charged the former in 
flank, and turned the ſcale of victory. By this 
time Prince Rupert had rejoined the King, and the 
ſmall body of reſerve; but his troops, though vie- 
torious, could not be prevailed on to renew the 
charge. Charles himſelf, before the Prince's arri- 
val, would have attacked the enemy, whom Crom- 
well had rallied and drawn up in order of battle, 
but he was prevented by the Earl of Cornwath, 
who ſeized the bridle of his horſe; and, turning him 
round, exclaimed, with an oath— Will you go 
e upon your death in an inſtant?” The troops, 
obſerving this motion, wheeled to the right, and 

rode off in ſuch confuſion, that they could not be 
_ rallied during the whole action. The King, per- 
ceiving the fortune of the day irretrievably loſt, was 
obliged to abandon the field to the rebels, who took 
all his cannon, baggage, and above five thouſand 
priſoners, 

This fatal blow the King never after recovered; 
his army was diſperſed, and the conquerors made as 
many captives as they thought proper. Among(t 
the other ſpoils taken on this occaſion, was the 
King's cabinet of letters, containing all his private 
correſpondence with the Queen. From theſe the 
Parliament malignantly ſelected ſuch as they deemed 
beit calculated for the purpoſe of inflaming the 
minds of the people againſt their unhappy ſove- 
reign; while thoſe tender effuſions of conjugal af- 
feftion, which would have excited very different ſen- 


timents in all feeling minds, were by them con- 


ſidered as a fair ſubject for ridicule. The deduc- 
tions drawn from ſome of theſe letters by the 
enemies to Charles, are falſe and unfounded; they 
are compoſitions which do no diſcredit to his head, 
and certainly reflect honour on his heart. 

There was no force now remaining ſufficiently 
ſtrong to check the progreſs of the rebels, who re- 
duced, with little oppoſition, the principal towns in 
the kingdom. Charles, after making ſome vain 
efforts to impede their motions in different places, 
and ſeeing his moſt ſteady adherents defeated and 
ſubdued, retired, in the month of November, to 
Oxtord, whoſe inhabitants had invariably remained 
ſteady to his cauſe ; and there he reſolved to offer 
new terms to his victorious purſuers. | 

The unhappy monarch was now reduced to the 
moſt deplorable ſituation: ſaddened by his paſt 
calamities, and impreſſed with apprehenſions for the 
future; haraſſed by the murmurs of his adherents, 
and ſtung with ſorrow for his inability to reheve 


them. Yet, in this trying emergency, he preſerved 


the native vigour of his mind; and he was deter- 
mined, as he wrote to Lord Digby, if he could not 
live as a King, to die like a gentleman: nor ſhould 
any of his friends. he ſaid, ever have reaſon to bluſh 
for the Prince whom they had ſo unfortunately 

ſerved. Feeling, however, for the ſituation of thoſe 
* generous friends, whom no reverſe of fortune could 
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induce to forſake him, or to murmur at the hard 


ſhips to which they were expoſed from their loyalty, 
he determined to grant the Parliament their own” 
terms; and, at any rate, to procute a reconciliation: 


He therefore ſent them repeated meſſages for that 


purpoſe, but they never deigned to make: him the 
ſmalleſt reply. They even rejected his propoſal to- 


repair, under the faith of a ſafe conduct, to the 


capital in perſun. They had the inſolence to re- 
fuſe their ſovereign admiſſion to his own palace, 
being determined that he ſhould never more viſit 
the metropolis but as a priſoner. At laſt, aſter re- 
proaching him with the blood ſpilt during the 
war, they told him, that they were preparing ſome 
bills, to which, if he would conſent, they ſhould 
then be able to judge of his pacific intentions. 

Charles, during a ſhort time, flattered himſelf 
with hopes of deriving advantage from the diſſen- 
tions which prevailed among his enemies. The 
Preſbyterian model of ſpiritual government, in all 
it's forms of congregational, claſſical, provincial, and 
national aſſemblies, was formally eſtabliſhed by an 
ordinance of the Parliament; but in ſome material 
points, on which the Preſbyterians were extremely 
intent, the increaſing influence of the Independents 
had prevented them from being gratified. The 
divine right of Preſbytery was denied by the Par- 
liament; the right of fulminating excommunications 
was limited and defined, and appeals from the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts to Parliament were allowed. 

But what gave the greateſt offence to theſe bigot- 
ted ſectaries was the propenſity to toleration diſ- 
played by many members of the Parliament. The 
Preſbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence made 
the church of Chriſt reſemble Noah's ark, and 
rendered it a receptacle for all unclean beaſts. They 
inſiſted, that the leaſt of Chriſt's truths was ſuperior 
to all political conſiderations; maintained the eter- 
nal obligation impoſed by the Covenant to extirpate 
hereſy and ſchiſm; and menaced all their opponents 
with the ſame rigid perſecution which they them- 
ſelves had formerly experienced. 

Whatever proſpects of advantage theſe diſſentions 
offered to the King, they ſeemed inſufficient to avert 
the preſſing danger with which he was now threat- 
ened. Fairfax was approaching with a powerful 
and victorious army, with a view to lay ſiege to Ox- 
ford; which, being incapable of defence, muſt ine- 
vitably fall into his hands, The idea of being 
taken captive, and led in triumph by his rebellious 
ſubjects, inſpired Charles with abhorrence ; and 
every inſult and violence was to be dreaded from the 
ſoldiery, who had felt the effects of his oppoſition, 


who hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity. In 


this deſperate extremity he embraced a reſolution, 
which, in any other ſituation, might juſtly incur the 


imputation of imprudence and indiſcretion. 


Influenced by the information he had received 
from Montreville, the French Miniſter—who, im- 
pelled by ſentiments of humanity, had ſolicited the 
Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners to afford pro- 
tection to theirdiſtreſſed ſovereign—Charles reſolved 
to leave Oxford, and throw himſelf on the gene- 


| roſity. of the Scottiſh army, which then lay before 


Newark. 
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Newark. The better to conceal his intentions 
from the people of Oxford, orders were given, at 
the gates of the city, for allowing three perſons to 
paſs. In the night of the twenty- ſeventh of April 
1646, the King, accompanied by Dr. Hudſon, and 
Mr. Aſhburnham, took the road towards London, 
diſguiſed as Aſhburnham's ſervant, with a portman- 
teau before him. 
that he once entertained thoughts of entering it, 
and throwing himſelf on the mercy of the Parlia- 
ment; but, at laſt, after paſſing through many croſs- 
rogds, he arrived at the Scottiſh camp before Newark. 
His eſcape from Oxford was no ſooner known in 
London, than the Parliament ifſued an order, threat- 
ening with inſtant death all perſons who ſhould 
ſhelter or protect their ſovereign. 

The Scots, who had before given him ſome ge- 
neral aſſurances of their fidelity and protection, now 


teſtified the greateſt ſurprize at his arrival among 


them; and, under pretence of fulfilling the latter 
part of their promiſe, placed a guard on his per- 
ſon. They immediately apprized the Parliament of 


this unexpected incident; obtained from the King 


- an order for the ſurrender of Newark; and, hearing 
that the Parliament claimed the entire diſpoſal of 
their royal prifoner, removed their camp to New- 
caſtle. Charles was there excluded from all com- 
munication with his friends; and Afhburnham was 
obliged to leave the kingdom, otherwiſe he would 
have been delivered up to the Parliament. The 
Scottiſh preachers inſulted him to his face from the 
pulpit; and the officers treated him with reſerve, 
and the moft diſtant reſpect. They adviſed him 
to ſurrender all his garriſons to the Parliament, and 
he complied with a good grace. Ormond receiv- 
ed his order to deliver Dublin, and other forts in 


Ireland, to the officers appointed by the two Houſes; | 


and the gallant Montroſe, whoſe courageous efforts 
had long been ſucceſsfully exerted in Scotland in the 
cauſe of his ſovereign, being commanded by Charles 
to lay down his arms, retired to the continent. 


A treaty was now opened between the Scotch and 
the Parliament, for the ſurrender of the royal captive 


into the hands of the latter. Charles had offered 
to ſubmit to almoſt any terms which the Parliament 
choſe to preſcribe: but reconciliation was incompa- 
tible with the plans of the latter; who, of courſe, 
rejected his propoſals, and haſtened to conclude their 
agreement with the Scots. After many debates be- 
tween the commiſſioners appointed for this purpoſe, 
the treaty was at length ſettled; and the Scots had the 
baſeneſs, in confideration of four hundred thouſand 
pounds, which they received under the denomination 
of arrears, to deliver up the King to his enemies: 
an action the moſt diſhonourable 'and atrocious, 
marked by a mixed ſpirit of avarice and rebellion, 
and entailing infamy on thoſe who were guilty of it. 
Having compleated the difgfaceful bargain, the 


Scots returned to their own country; while the un- 
happy monarch was conducted, under a ſtrong guard, 


to Holmby Caſtle, in the county of Northampton; 
where, by orders from the Parliament, doubtleſs, he 
experienced the moſt rigorous treatment; his ancient 
ſervants being diſmiſſed, his chaplains diſcarded, 


He came fo near to the capita], 
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and himſelf precluded from all intercourſe with his 
friends or family. | 

The Parliament, having totally reduced the 
Royaliſts, now thought their own ſovereignty eſta- 
bliſhed on a firm foundation; but they ſoon found 
that they had an enemy ſtil more formidable to 


encounter, and that it was more eaſy to light the 


torch of Diſcord, than to quench the flame; to 
diſſeminate anarchy, than to impede it's growth. 
The army, conſcious of it's power, reſolved to 
exert it, and to awe the aſſembly that had given 
it birth. | 

At the head of the Independents, of which the 


army was principally formed, was Oliver Cromwell. 


This man, whoſe name occupies ſo conſpicuous a 
place in this period of the Engliſh hiſtory, was the 
ſon of a private gentleman of Huntingdon, of good 
family but ſmall fortune. The little property he 
enjoyed he diſfipated at Cambridge; where, averſe 
from ſtudy, and all literary attainments, he was 
early diſtinguiſhed for his profligacy and extrava- 
Reduced to poverty, he caſt off thoſe 
habits which he had no longer the means of pur- 
ſuing; and, like the female libertines of France, 
quitted debauchery for devotion. As his temper 
was violent, his favourite paſſion, whatever it might 
be, was invariably carried to extremes. He had 
recourſe to agriculture, to recruit the fortune which 
had been expended in the gratification of his early 
propenſities: but the purſuit was too rational to be 
followed with ſteadineſs by ſuch a character as 
Cromwell; and, inexperience being joined to inat- 
tention, the project only ſerved to augment the 
diftreſs it was intended to alleviate. Prevented, 
by the King's ordinance, from repairing to America, 
where he probably hoped to enjoy, with greater 
freedom, thoſe religious principles which he had 
newly adopted, he was, from accident or intrigue, 


| choſen member for the town of Cambridge in tke 


Long Parliament. The firſt diſplay of his oratorical 
talents was.calculated to convey no very favourable 
idea of his underſtanding: his perſon was coarſe and 
ungraceful; his dreſs ſlovenly; and his elocution, 
alike deſtitute of dignity and ſtrength, was tedious, 
obſcure, and embarraſſed. But though his abilities 
were confined, his capacity was extenſive; and he 


was endowed with a pliability of diſpoſition that 


could render his natural temper ſubſervient to the 
promotion of his private views. Tyrannical, impe- 
rious, and domineering; he could, nevertheleſs, at 


the call of intereſt or ambition, aſſume the ſemblance 
of moderation, indulgence, and ſimplicity. Zea- 


lous, intrepid, and perſevering, he roſe, through the 
regular gradations of preferment, to the poſt of 
Lieutenant=general under Fairfax; but though 
ſuch only was his nominal rank, he in reality poſ- 


ſeſſed the ſupreme command of the army. 


After the retreat of the Scots, the Parliament ex- 
preſſed their determination of diſbanding a part of 
the army; and ſome of the troops, deſtined to be 


diſmiſſed, they intended to ſend to Ireland. But 


Cromwell, well aware of the importance of keeping 
ſuch a ſupport as an army well affected tochis per- 
ſon, ſecretly inſtigated them to reſiſt the — 
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